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CAPTAIN 


JOURNAL. 


I»  the  last  Jnly  nnmbcr  of  the  Quar- 
terly 2teview  ve  hastened  to  tender  our 
oongratuIntioDB  on  the  return  of  the  two 
intrepid  travelers  who  had  accomplished 
the  unparalleled  feat  of  crossing  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  from  Zanzibar  to  Egypt, 
and  to  offer  our  tribute  of  sympathy  in 
the  apparent  success  of  a  j*reat  undertak- 
ing for  the  pnrpose  of  solving  the  most 
ancient  and  interesting  of  geographical 
problems.  Although  Captain  Spekc  did 
not  pretend  that  he  had  visited  the  remote 
springs  of  the  Nile,  or  had  traced  its 
waters  to  their  fountain  -  head,  ho  an- 
Bonnced  that  the  great  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered on  bis  first  expedition  is  nndoubt- 


•  Jaumal  of  Oit  Ditamery  (^  Ou  Soaret  af  (k» 
Nile.    By  JoHH  Histiaa  SriiE,  C^ula  H.IL  In- 
.  tan  Army,  eta.    Londoo.     1861, 
VOL.  LXIL— HO.  I 


odly  the  chief  reservoir  and  head  water 
from  which  the  mighty  river,  swollen  by 
a  thousand  tributary  streams  in  its  long 
passage  to  the  sea,  derives  its  annual 
floods.  The  details  of  this  extraordinary 
journey,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
more  than  three  years,  have  now  been 
published ;  and  although  scientific  geog- 
raphers may  hesitate  to  fully  accept  all  the 
conclusions  at  which  Captain  Speke  has 
arrived,  his  Journal,  which  records  the 
daily  life  of  a  traveler  in  the  center  of 
Africa,  and  the  residence  of  months 
among  people  who  had  never  before  seen 
a  Kuropcan  countenance,  can  not  but  he 
read  with  the  liveliest  interest.  It  Is  a 
simple  record  of  struggles  made  from  day 
to  day  to  accomplish  the  object  which  he 
had  at  heart ;  and  if  there  is  s  little  same- 
nesB  in  these  diffioaltlei^  it  moat  be  r*- 
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membcred  that  it  is  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  met  that  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  is  due.  It  was  only 
from  his  own  diary  that  the  picture  of 
patient  energy  and  manly  resolution 
could  have  been  so  well  brought  out.  If 
it  does  not  possess  literary  merit,  to 
which  its  author  probably  never  aspired, 
it  abounds  with  very  extraordinary  inci- 
dents ;  and  this  graphic  narrative  affords 
probably  a  clearer  insight  into  savage  life 
than  any  more  artistic  production  coald 
have  given.  Although  Captain  Speke  did 
not  encounter 

"  The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders," 

or  other  monsters  with  which  the  imagi- 
nation has  sometimes  peopled  the  interior 
of  Africa,  ho  found  himself  in  daily  con- 
tact with  forms  of  savage  life  almost 
equally  surprising.  He  encountered  in 
his  journey  from  Zanzibar  to  Gondokoro 
phases  of  society  which  exhibited  the 
merely  animal  nature  of  man  in  all  its  re- 
volting hideousness,  while  others  assumed 
the  highest  form  of  civilized  humanity 
which  probably  the  African  can  now  at- 
tain without  receiving  an  impulse  from  a 
higher  race.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  an- 
alyze minutely  a  work  which  is  now  being 
80  widely  read,  but,  postponing  for  the 

E resent  some  remarks  upon  the  important 
ydrographical  questions  which  will  be 
revived  by  this  publication,  we  will  trace 
the  course  of  Captain  Speke  and  his  gal- 
lant companion  from  Zanzibar  across  the 
African  equator  until,  triumphant  over 
all  difficulties,  they  reached  Gondokoro, 
and  were  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of  Euro- 
pean countenances,  aUcr  having  dwelt  for 
nearly  three  years  among  the  black  tribes 
of  intertropical  Africa  without  having  had 
any  communication  whatever  with  Eng- 
land or  indeed  with  any  portion  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

The  route  taken  from  Zanzibar  was,  as 
far  as  Kaze,  the  same  as  that  traveled 
over  by  Captains  Burton  and  Speke  in 
their  joint  expedition  to  the  Tanganyika 
lake  in  1859.  Kaze  is  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  in  ivory,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  many  wealthy  Arab  merchants, 
who  traffic  with  natives  in  this  commod- 
ity, and  send  it  from  that  emporium  to 
the  coast.  Here  Captain  Speke  met  with 
the  same  warm  hospitality  which  is  the 
oharacteristic  of  tbe  Arab  race  in  every 
pnl  of  the  world.    At  Kaze  the  iaterest 


of  the  Journal  may  be  said  to  commence, 
for  we  are  thenceforward  introduced  to  a 
succession  of  entirely  new  scenes,  new 
countries,  and  new  characters ;  the  native 
States  passed  through  having  never  before 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  However 
great  may  be  the  geographical  interest  of 
this  exploration,  attention  will  probably 
be  quite  as  much  directed  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  remarkable  races  which 
have  been  brought  for  the  first  time  to 
our  notice ;  for  the  ethnography  of  Africa 
is  almost  the  only  subject  which,  in  its 
present  infant  civilization,  is  capable  of 
exciting  much  curiosity.  The  abundance 
of  every  thing  requisite  for  the  animal  en- 
joyment of  man  in  this  region  of  the  globe 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  his  moral 
and  social  condition.  He  absolutely  revels 
in  the  prodigality  of  nature.  It  is  an  un- 
questionable fict,  that  the  physical  wants 
of  the  uncivilized  African  are  supplied  in 
far  greater  profusion  and  with  much  less 
toil  than  those  of  the  ryot  of  India.  He 
is  better  fed  and  better  lodged ;  and  in 
those  districts  where  the  slave  trade  has 
not  rendered  his  liberty  precarious,  his 
state  may  be  favorably  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  peasantry  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing countries  in  Europe.  The  picture 
presented  to  us  of  the  comfort  of  a  peasant 
m  intertropical  Africa  might  almost  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  our  toiling  and,  unhappi- 
ly, too  often  suffering  millions.  He  lives 
upon  the  almost  spontaneous  produce  of 
the  soil.  Grain,  vegetables,  milk,  butter, 
honey,  and  fruits  form  his  ordinary  fare. 
He  can  often  indulge  in  the  flesh  of  bul- 
locks,, goats,  and  sheep.  Game  in  vast 
quantity  lies  hid  in  the  thickets  or  roams 
over  the  grassy  plains.  Herds  of  fine 
cattle  graze  on  every  green  hilL  The  el- 
ephant, the  zebra,  the  antelope,  the  buffalo, 
and  the  hippopotamus,  afford  a  variety  of 
animal  food ;  and  a  beer  made  from  millet, 
called  '^  pombe,"  is  the  common  beverage 
of  subjects  and  kings. 

The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  mod- 
em African  discoveries  is.  that  of  the  ex- 
istence from  Ave  degrees  south  to  five 
decrees  north  latitude  of  ti  surpassingly 
rich  zone  of  fertility,  which  diminishes, 
however,  in  productiveness  as  it  recedes 
from  the  equator.  This  region  might  in 
time  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  populous  in  the  world.  Its  dimate 
is  as  salubrious  as  its  natural  beauty  is  en- 
chanting. It  has  an  elevation  which 
greatly  modifies  the  influence  of  a  tropical 
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sun;  its  surface  is  varied  by  hills  and 
dales ;  noble  rivers  flow  through  it ;  it 
possesses  vast  lakes  resembling  inland 
Heas ;  and  several  of  the  mountains  which 
rise  from  this  elevated  plateau  are  among 
the  loftiest  in  the  world.  The  first  neces- 
sity of  mankind,  and  the  sole  condition  on 
which  all  material  blessings  can  be  enjoy- 
ed, is,  however,  unhappily  wanting.  Its 
population  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
constitute  for  themselves  a  government 
founded  on  any  other  basis  but  that  of 
slavery  and  oppression.  Society  in  East- 
ern Intertropical  Africa,  therefore,  pre- 
sents— ^although  a  certain  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion has  sprung  up  spontaneously — an  as- 
pect but  little  removed  from  a  state  of 
nature.  Roads  —  the  first  indication  of 
the  material  progress  of  a  people  —  are 
unknown.  There  are  no  bridges  but  the 
trunks  of  trees  felled  where  small  streams 
are  to  be  crossed.  Architecture  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  construction  of  a 
simple  hut.  The  circulating  medium  is 
composed  chiefly  of  cloth  and  beads ;  and 
the  nearest  approach  made  to  a  metallic 
currency  consists  of  coils  of  copper  wire 
and  old  iron  hoes.  This  backwardness  in 
one  of  the  most  important  conveniences 
of  life  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  country 
where  trade  is  a  passion,  and  the  desire  to 
possess  European  commodities  is  display- 
ed with  almost  childish  eagerness.  Al- 
though the  imposing  march  of  the  Eastern 
caravan  is  unknown  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
traders  have  traversed  from  time  imme- 
morial the  regions  between  the  equator 
and  the  eastern  coast ;  but  no  four-footed 
animal  except  the  ass  can  be  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden.  Camels  would  be  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  the  paths  are 
so  beset  with  mimosa  and  thorns,  that 
these  animals — so  invaluable  in  long  jour- 
neys in  other  parts  of  Africa  and  in  the 
Eaist — could  not  pass  through  them.  It 
is  this  want  of  roads  which  makes  the 
work  of  exploration  so  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive in  Eastern  Africa.  A  traveler 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  largo  body  of 
porters,  who  carry,  either  on  their  head 
or  their  shoulders,  the  whole  of  the  bag- 
^ge  and  impedimenta.  Slowly  winding 
m  single  file,  over  hill  and  plain,  penetrat- 
ing thickets  of  gigantic  grass,  and  often 
forcing  his  way  painfully  through  dense 
jangle,  the  leader  of  an  expedition  in  East- 
ern Africa  has  even  more  serious  diflicul- 
ties  to  encounter  than  physical  obstruc- 
tions.   He  has  to  battle  with  the  constant 


insubordinalnon  of  his  men  by  an  almost 
hourly  assertion  of  authority ;  he  has  to 
humor  their  waywardness  and  keep  watch 
on  their  dishonesty,  and  he  is  liable  to  be 
suddenly  brought  to  a  stop  by  open  mu- 
tiny. Desertions  daily  try  his  temper  and 
firmness.  Valuable  property,  and  still 
more  valuable  time,  are  irretrievably  lost. 
Of  the  seventy-five  porters  with  which 
Captain  Spcke  started  from  Zanzibar,  it 
appears  from  a  return  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  book,  that  thirty-seven  de- 
serted during  the  journey  and  fourteen 
were  discharged  as  unfit  for  further  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  only  the  caprices  and  dis- 
loyalty of  his  attendants  that  he  has  to 
encounter ;  he  is  subjected  to  numberless 
forced  detentions  on  the  route  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
has  to  pass.  The  hongo,  or  transit  tax — 
or  blacK-mail — which  is  imposed  by  these 
despots  on  every  traveler  is  a  cause  of 
endless  annoyance  and  delay.  No  sooner 
does  any  one  of  these  petty  chiefs  become 
aware  of  the  approach  of  a  traveling  party 
than  he  forthwith  considers  how  much  he 
can  make  out  of  such  an  opportunity  for 
plunder.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  evade  this 
constantly-recurring  tax.  If  a  traveling 
party  should  betray  an  intention  to  pass 
by  instead  of  through  the  territory  of 
some  black  king,  its  leader  speedily  re- 
ceives an  invitation,  which  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  command,  to  the  palace;  and 
if  he  should  venture  to  decline  the  proffer- 
ed attention,  his  porters  and  escort  would 
speedily  be  assailed  by  a  flight  of  arrows 
from  some  well-arranged  ambush,  and  he 
would  find  his  further  progress  barred  by 
a  body  of  armed  men. 

Captain  Speko  was  deprived  by  the  ex- 
actions of  these  petty  potentates  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  presents  destined 
for  the  great  kings  of  Equatorial  Africa 
before  he  reached  the  kingdom  of  Uganda 
that  the  object  of  his  journey  was  almost 
defeated,  and  but  for  a  fresh  and  oppor- 
tune supply  of  goods  which  reachea  him 
at  Kaze,  he  could  not  have  proceeded. 
His  contests  with  these  rapacious  chiefs, 
and  his  devices  to  evade  their  extortion- 
ate demands  form  some  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining passages  of  the  Journal,  In 
Unyamuezi,  for  example,  the  demands  of 
the  king  having  been  apparently  satisfied, 
he  sent  his  prune  mimster  earl^  on  the 
following  morning  to  say  that  his  sisters 
and  other  members  of  his  family  kad  been 
crying  and  tormenting  him  all  night  be- 
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canae  they  had  got  nothing — an  appeal 
which  resulted  in  a  few  additional  presents 
to  gratify  the  clamorous  court. 

'i'he  arrogance  and  insolence  of  some 
of  these  chiefs  exceeded  all  bounds.  The 
King  of  Uzinza  demanded  as  his  due  a 
royal  salute  from  the  escort,  which  was 
accordingly  drawn  up  in  line  to  fire  a 
volley  in  his  honor,  *'  I  never  felt  so  de- 
graded," says  Captain  Speke,  "  as  wh^n  I 
complied,  and  gave  the  word  of  command 
as  he  approached  my  tent."  The  king 
was  by  no  means  struck  with  awe  by  this 
novel  military  display,  (the  first  he  had 
ever  witnessed,)  but  made  some  critical 
and  by  no  means  complimentary  remarks 
on  the  want  of  precision  in  the  fire  and  of 
steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The 
attendants  of  this  prince  adored  him  as  a 
superior  being,  and  snapped  their  fingers 
whenever  he  sneezed.  From  him,  how- 
ever. Captain  Speke  obtained  the  first 
authentic  geographical  information  re- 
specting the  existence  of  the  Barinp^a  lake, 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  There  were,  the  king  assured 
him,  two  lakes  ;  for  on  going  from  Usaga 
to  the  Masai  country  he  crossed  over  a 
broad  strait  which  connected  the  big  Ny- 
anza"*"  with  another  at  its  north-eastern 
corner.  This  young  chief  gazed  at  the 
picture-books  with  intense  delight.  Turn- 
ing  to  the  animals  he  roared  over  each  one 
in  turn  as  he  examined  them,  and  called 
out  their  names.  The  bull's-eye  lantern 
he  coveted  so  much  that  Captain  Speke 
had  to  pretend  exceeding  anger  to  stop 
his  further  importunities.  He  begged 
hard  for  lucifer-matches  to  aid  him  in  his 
magical  rites,  but  was  quieted  by  the  gifl 
of  a  pair  of  slippers,  into  which  he  had 
unceremoniously  thrust  his  feet. 

After  having  passed  through  several 
countries  in  all  of  which  he  was  more  or 
less  plundered  by  the  chiefs,  who  refused 
to  order  their  drums  to  '^  beat  the  satisfac- 
tion" and  release  him  from  his  virtual 
imprisonment  until  they  had  not  only  ex- 
hausted his  patience,  bnt  provoked  an 
attitude  of  defiance,  a  remarkable  con- 
trast presented  itself  to  the  conduct  to 
wl^ich  he  had  been  previously  subjected. 
It  was  as  great  a  change  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  Captain  Speke,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  now  reached  a  country  con- 
spicuous for  the    humanity,  hospitality, 

M       -^  -  — 
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and  what  may  be  justly  termed  good 
breeding  of  both  its  sovereign  and  peo* 
pie.  The  territory  of  the  King  of  Kara- 
gu6  is  situated  in  an  elevated  region  two 
degrees  south  of  the  equator,  to  the  west 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  small  mtervening  kingdom. 
This  prince,  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
white  travelers,  sent  officers  with  maces, 
the  insignia  of  authority  which  command- 
ed universal  respect,  to  welcome  the 
strangers  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  escort 
them  with  all  honor  to  his  palace.  As 
they  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  their  astonishment  increased ;  the 
people  were  every  where  respectful,  and 
the  village  chiefs  attentive.  We  are  now 
introduced  to  King  Kumanika,  the  cour- 
teous barbarian — a  model  of  good  man- 
ners and  good  taste,  and,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleman,  ruling 
his  people  with' justice,  mingled,  perhaps, 
with  a  little  African  severity.  The  de- 
scription of  this  African  chief  and  of  his 
court  forms  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
attractive  chapters  in  Captain  Speke^s 
JbumaL  The  first  reception  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

^^Ilere,  as  we  entered  the  State  reception 
room,  wo  saw  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
ground,  Rumanika,  the  king,  and  his  brother, 
Nnanaji,  both  of  them  men  of  noble  appearance 
and  size.  The  king  was  plainly  dressed  in  an 
Arab^s  black  choga,  and  wore  for  ornament 
dress  stockings  of  rich  colored  beads  and 
neatly-worked  wristlets  of  copper.  Nnani^i, 
being  a  doctor  of  very  high  pretensions,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  check  cloth  wrapped  round  him,  was 
covered  with  charms.  At  their  sides  lay  huge 
pipes  of  black  clay.  In  their  rear,  squatting 
quiet  as  mice,  were  all  the  king^s  sons,  some 
six  or  seven  lads,  who  wore  leather  middle 
coverings  and  little  dream  charms  tied  under 
their  chins.  The  first  greetings  of  the  king, 
delivered  in  good  Kis&ahili,  were  warm  and  in- 
fecting, and  in  an  instant  we  both  felt  and  saw 
we  were  in  the  company  of  men  who  were  as 
unlike  as  they  could  be  to  the  common  order  of 
the  natives  of  the  surrounding  districts.  They 
had  fine  oval  faces,  large  eyes,  and  high  noses, 
denoting  the  best  blood  of  Abyssinia.  Having 
shaken  hands  in  true  English  style,  which  is 
the  peculiar  custom  of  the  men  of  this  country, 
the  ever  smiling  Rumanika  begged- us  to  be 
seated  on  the  ground  opposite  to  him,  and  at  once 
wished  to  know  what  we  thought  of  Karagud, 
for  it  had  struck  him  his  mountains  were  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  and  the  lake,  too,  did  we 
not  admire  it  ?  Then  laughing,  he  inquired — 
for  he  knew  all  the  story — ^what  we  thought  of 
Suwarora,  and  the  reception  we  had  met  with 
in  Usui     When  this  was  explained  to  him,  I 
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showed  him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  his 
own  kingdom  to  keep  a  check  on  Suwarora, 
whose  exorbitant  taxations  prevented  the  Arabs 
firom  coming  to  see  him  and  bringing  things  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  lie  made  inquiries  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  how  we  found  our  way  all 
over  the  world.  This  of  course  led  to  a  long 
story,  describing  the  world,  the  proportions  of 
land  and  water,  and  the  power  of  ships  which 
conveyed  even  elephants  and  rhinoceros — in  fact 
all  the  animals  in  the  world — to  fill  our  menag- 
eries at  home,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  strange 
announcement  that  we  lived  to  the  northward, 
and  had  only  come  this  way  because  his  friend 
Mtisa,  had  assured  me  without  doubt  that  he 
would  give  us  the  road  on  through  Uganda. 
Time  flew  like  magic,  th€f  king's  mind  was  so 
quick  and  inquiring,  but  as  the  day  was  wasting 
away,  he  generously  gave  us  our.  option  to 
choose  a  place  for  our  residence  in  or  out  of  his 
pdacc,  and  allowed  us  time  to  select  one.  We 
found  the  view  overlooking  the  lake  to  be  so 
charming  that  we  preferred  camping  outside, 
and  set  our  men  at  once  to  work  cutting  sticks 
and  long  grass  to  erect  themselves  sheds. 

"One  of  the  young  princes,  for  the  king 
<nidered  them  all  to  be  constantly  in  attendance 
on  us,  happening  to  see  me  sit  on  an  iron  chair, 
rushed  back  to  his  father  and  told  him  about  it. 
This  set  all  the  royals  in  the  place  in  a  state  of 
high  wonder,  and  ended  by  my  getting  a  sum- 
mons to  show  off  the  white  man  sitting  on  his 
throne,  for  of  course  I  could  only  be,  as  all  of 
them  called  me,  a  king  of  great  dignity,  to  in- 
dulge in  such  state.  Rather  reluctantly  I  did 
as  I  was  bid,  and  allowed  myself  once  more  to 
be  dragged  into  court  Rumanika,  as  gentle  as 
ever,  then  burst  into  a  fresh  fit  of  merriment, 
and  after  making  sundry  enlightened  remarks 
of  inquiry,  which,  of  course,  were  responded 
to  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  finished  by  say- 
ii^  with  a  very  expressive  shake  of  the  head, 
*  Oh,  these  WazungS,  these  Wazungu  !*  they 
know  and  do  every  thing.*  " 

The  good  taste  of  this  chief  in  not  ask- 
ing for  any  one  of  the  rare  articles  which 
were  displayed  before  him,  both  surprised 
and  delighted  his  visitor.  His  sons  were 
as  polite  in  their  manners  as  a  thorough- 
breid  Englishman.  All  were  pleased  at  the 
presents  which  were  given  to  them,  but 
asked  for  no  more.  The  king  sent  to  say 
that  the  ^^  Raglan  coat "  was  a  marvel,  and 
the  scarlet  broadcloth  the  finest  thing  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  minister,  a  keen  sports- 
man, having  hinted  that  the  present  of  a 
gun  to  himself  would  be  highly  appre- 
ciated, received  a  severe  rebuke  from  the 
king  for  his  want  of  delicacy,  and  nearly 
lost  his  head  for  the  offense. 

Ramanika,  like  all  the  African  kings, 

*  White  men. 


possesses  a  taste  for  music,  and  sent  the 
state  band  to  entertain  his  guest.  The 
art  must  have  made  some  progress  in 
Karaguc,  for  we  observe  in  the  wood-cut 
representations  of  instruments  which  bear 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  clarionets, 
oboes,  pan's-pipes,  and  harps :  there  are 
also  harmonicons  composed  of  bars  of 
metal  forming  scales,  and  struck  with  a 
piece  of  iron,  and  drums  of  different  sizes 
and  forms.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
described  as  much  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  the  regimental  Turkish  bands. 
Great  intelligence  was  displayed  by  this 
polished  chief  in  his  inquiries  relating  to 
the  European  world  and  its  wonders  ;  but 
the  childishness  of  the  African  character 
was  characteristically  shown  in  an  eager- 
ness for  toys.  The  king  was  transported 
with  delight  at  a  "jumping  jack,"  which 
Captain  Grant  had  made  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  children,  appropriated  it  him- 
self, and  wished  one  made  as  large  as 
life  ;  but  he  begged,  above  all  things,  that 
he  might  be  supplied  from  England  with 
an  American  clock  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
made  to  wind  up  behind  and  with  eyes 
rolling  at  every  beat  of  the  pendulum,  a 
"jack  in  the  box,"  a  china  milk-pot  in  the 
form  of  a  cow,  carriages  and  horses,  sand 
— a  railway.  The  king,  having  avowed 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  a  God  or  a  future 
state,  was  pressed  to  state  what  advan- 
tage he  expected  from  sacrificing  a  cow 
yearly  at  his  father's  grave.  He  laugh- 
ingly replied  that  he  did  not  know,  but 
hoped  to  be  favored  with  better  crops  if 
he  did  so.  He  also  placed  pombe  and 
grain,  he  said,  before  a  large  stone  on  the 
hill  side,  although  it  could  not  eat  or 
make  any  use  of  it.  No  one  in  Africa, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  doubted  the  power  of 
magic  and  spells. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  the  power- 
ful King  of  Uganda,  whose  territory  forms 
the  most  important  State  in  the  once  great 
but  now  divided  kingdom  of  Kittara. 
Some  particulars  respecting  this  country, 
but  derived  chiefly  from  oral  sources,  were 
obtained  by  Captain  Burton,  on  his  visit 
to  Kaze  in  1868,  and  were  briefly  noticed 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Review.* 
Captain  Speke  gives  us  his  experiences  of 
a  long  residence  at  the  court  of  this  Afri- 
can potentate,  whose  territory  extends  for 
a  great  distance  along  the  western  shore 

•No.  218.  The  army  of  Uganda,  Captain  Bur- 
ton heard,  amounted  to  300,000  men. 
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of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  was  consider- 
ed of  the  greatest  importance  to  acquire 
the  favor  of  this  prince.  From  no  other 
oonntrj  could  Captain  Speke  hope  so 
easily  to  explore  the  great  lake  and  deter- 
mine the  problem  in  the  hope  of  solving 
which  the  expedition  had  been  sent  out. 
In  his  despair,  in  consequence  of  his  nu- 
merous disasters,  of  being  able  to  reach 
that  kingdom,  he  had  formed  the  bold 
resolution  of  striking  off  to  the  north  from 
Kaze,  and  arriving  by  his  former  route  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  there 
constructing  a  rail,  and  embarking  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  search  of  a  north 
em  outlet.  From  the  necessity  of  so 
hazardous  an  enterprise  he  was  happily  re- 
lieved, and  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
route  to  Uganda.  On  approaching  the 
kingdom,  he  crossed  the  river  Kitangul^, 
which,  as  he  had  heard  in  1858,  flows  into 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  describes  it  as 
a  noble  stream  eighty  yards  broad,  and 
running  in  a  deep  channel  below  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  country  with  a  velocity  of 
firom  three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  It 
flows  from  the  Mfumbiro  Mountain,  ten 
thousand  feet  high,  one  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  which  may  give  birth,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  both  to  the  Congo  and 
the  Nile.  The  whole  country  is  described 
as  surpassingly  rich,  and  "  a  perfect  para- 
dise for  negroes,"  whose  gardens  are  kept 
in  excellent  order.  The  palace  of  the 
King  of  Uganda  consists  of  a  collection 
of  gigantic  huts,  such  as  Captain  Spcke 
had  never  before  seen  in  Africa.  On  the 
day  following  his  entrance  into  the  capi- 
tal, the  king  held  a  levee  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  English  visitor.  Cour- 
tiers of  high  dignity,  and  dressed  with 
scrupulous  care,  stepped  forward  to  greet 
him.  The  royal  band  played  in  the  ad- 
joining court,  as  was  customary  on  state 
occasions.  The  dress  of  the  courtiers 
and  people  of  Uganda  is  regulated  with  a 
strict  regard  to  propriety,  and  any,  even 
an  accidental,  deviation  from  decorum  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  is  punished  with 
instant  death.  Captain  Speke  calls  the 
people  of  Uganda  the  French  of  Africa, 
from  the  polish  and  refinement  of  their 
manners.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that 
he  would  be  expected  to  comply  with  the 
^Qsnal  custom  of  prostration  on  presenta- 
tion ;  but  following  the  example  of  Lord 
Amherst  at  the  court  of  Pekin,  he  de- 
clined to  be  received  unless  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  the    usages  of  hb  own 


country,  and  the  point  of  etiquette  was 
graciously  waived.  The  young  king's 
character  is  described  as  a  mixture  of  child- 
ish frivolity  and  uncontrollable  passion. 
It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  state  of 
society  in  this  portion  of  Africa,  that  no 
regular  provision  was  made  by  the  king 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  visitors ; 
they  were  not  even  allowed  to  purchase 
provisions  for  their  daily  wants,  but  were 
told  to  help  themselves  from  whatever 
Uganda  contained.  The  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  thus  placed  under  the  pain- 
ful alteiiiative  either  of  starving  or  sanc- 
tioning acts  which  appeared  to  him  like 
the  plunder  of  a  helpless  population.  The 
politeness  of  this  young  barbarian  king 
was  often  exhibited  in  striking  contrast  to 
his  ferocity.  He  even  showed  himself 
capable  of  friendship,  and  appears  to  have 
treated  his  guest  with  generosity  and  even 
aflection.  Captain  Speke  taught  him  to 
shoot,  and  under  his  guidance  he  became 
a  skillful  sportsman :  taking  his  first  lessons 
on  cows  in  the  palace  inclosure,  he  was 
able  at  length  to  bring  down  vultures  on 
the  wing.  The  possession  of  fire-arms 
seems  to  have  almost  deprived  him  of  rea- 
son. At  one  of  his  levees  he  loaded  a  carbine 
with  his  own  hands,  and  giving  it  to  a 
page,  told  him  to  go  out  and  shoot  a  man 
in  tlie  outer  court,  which  was  no  sooner 
done  than  the  boy  returned  to  announce 
his  success,  "  with  a  smile  of  glee  such  as 
might  be  reflected  in  the  face  of  a  boy 
who  had  just  robbed  a  bird's  nest  or 
caught  a  trout."  On  sending  a  bullet 
from  a  Whitworth  rifle  through  sixteen 
of  the  country  shields,  arranged  behind 
each  other,  a  great  idea  was  suddenly 
generated  in  the  barbarian  mind :  "  I  shall 
not  go  to  war  again,"  he  said,  addressing 
his  attendants,  "  with  bows  and  arrows ; 
I  must  have  guns." 

Savage  life  has  probably  never  been 
seen  in  all  its  fantastic  phases  and  terrible 
realities  more  completely  than  during  the 
compulsory  residence  of  Captain  Speke  at 
the  court  of  the  young  King  of  Uganda. 
In  the  midst  of  revelry,  and  while  appar- 
ently at  the  height  of  enjoyment,  he 
would,  in  a  fit  of  sudden  caprice,  order  a 
young  and  beautiful  wife  for  instant  exe* 
cution.  Captain  Speke  interceded  for  the 
life  of  one,  and  saved  her ;  but  he  could 
not  venture  to  interfere  in  domestic  aflfairs 
a  second  time.  It  must  have  required  no 
small  amount  of  tact  to  evade  the  conse- 
quences of  the  occaaional  sallies  of  anger 
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on  the  part  of  this  wayward  and  impetu- 
ous young  king.  One  day  more  tlian 
thirty  wives  were  being"  driven  to  the 
slaughter,  when  the  king,  observing  his 
visitor's  distress  at  the  shocking  spectacle, 
laughingly  asked  whether  he  would  like 
any  of  them  for  hims^f.  Captain  Speke 
would  assuredly  have  gladly  rescued  the 
whole  from  their  impending  fate,  but  as  it 
did  not  enter  into  his  plans  to  form  a  ha- 
rem in  Uganda,  he  could  only  select  one, 
whom  he  handed  over  to  the  commander 
of  his  escort. 

Music,  in  which  the  king  was  a  consider- 
able proficient,  had  certainly  not  tamed 
his  savage  breast,  or  imparted  gentleness 
to  his  character.  He  was  frequently 
found  by  his  guest  playing  the  flute  or 
clarionet  in  concert  with  his  numerous 
brothers ;  and  the  royal  musician  some- 
times condescended  himself  to  lead  the 
drums  of  the  household  band.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  customs  of  this 
extraordinary  country  is  the  immolation 
of  all  the  brothers  of  the  reigning  king, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  who  are 
spared  in  order  to  prevent  a  failure  of  the 
royal  line.  Captain  Speke  happily  did 
not  witness  this  event,  but  it  was  to  take 
place  shortly  after  he  left  Uganda.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  solemnity,  the  thirty 
brothers,  with  whom  the  king  lived  on 
terras  of  apparent  a^ection,  and  whom  he 
constantly  associated  in  his  musical  re- 
creations, were  to  be  publicly  burned  to 
death.  They  looked  forward  to  their  fate 
with  indifference  as  inevitable  by  the  con- 
stitution of  Uganda.  The  cause  of  this  hor- 
rible custom  is  the  existence  of  polygamy, 
which,  giving  rise  to  a  large  family  of 
half-brothers,  produces  numerous  pretend- 
ers to  the  throne.  One  of  the  first  re- 
Suests  which  even  the  humane  and  gentle 
Lumanika  made  to  Captain  Speke,  was 
for  some  powerful  charm  which  would 
put  an  end  at  once  to  a  brother  and  to 
the  war  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

It  required  considerable  address  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Speke  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  hospitable  captivity  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  King  of  Uganda.  He 
might  even  now  have  been  an  honored 
officer  at  his  court,  and,  perhaps,  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, if  his  store  of  ammunition  had  not 
been  limited.  To  the  assurance  that  as 
foon  as  a  road  was  opened  from  the  Nile 
to  his  dominions  the  king  would  receive 


inexhaustible  supplies  of  powder  and  shot, 
our  traveler  is  probably  indebted  for  his 
safe  return  to  England. 

Notwithstanding  Captain  Speke' s  long 
residence  at  the  court  of  Uganda  he  was 
not  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  his  close 
proximity  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  ex- 
plore it  thoroughly,  and  thus  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  shores.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Kitangulc,  which  he 
crossed  on  his  route  to  Uganda,  and  which 
he  describes  as  equal  in  dimensions  to  the 
Nile,  he  saw  no  considerable  river  which 
flows  into  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  nor  did 
he  hear  of  any.  The  Luajerri,  which  he 
represents  as  a  huge  rush  -  drain,  three 
miles  broad,  and  fordable  when  he  cross- 
ed it  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
right  bank,  is,  however,  said  to  issue  from 
the  lake,  and  to  fall  into  the  Nile.  If  it 
possesses  a  current  and  should  really  unite 
with  the  river  which  flows  over  the  Ripon 
Falls,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has 
not  the  best  title  to  be  considered  the 
principal  effluent  of  the  lake.  He  had 
before  passed  another  "  rush-drain,"  which 
he  calls  Mworaugo  River,  three  hundred 
yards  in  span,  and  in  which  he  found  a 
large  volume  of  water  flowing  north.  He 
expressed  himself  at  the  time  as  i^elight- 
ed  at  this  "  very  surprising  fact,"  feeling 
that  he  was  really  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  continent,  and  had  apparently  found 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile's  exit 
from  the  Nyanza.*  If  this  river  carries  off 
— as  Captain  Speke  says  it  does — a  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake,  the 
Luajerri  with  a  much  larger  channel  may 
do  so  too.  But  we  reserve  the  discussion 
of  this  and  some  other  hydrograpbical 
questions  until  we  have  followed  Captain 
Speke  to  the  end  of  his  adventurous 
journey. 

The  social  state  of  Uganda  appears  to 
be  one  of  great  material  prosperity  and 
happiness,  the  effects  of  royal  caprice 
bemg  probably  confined  to  the  court  and 
its  precincts.  Order  seems  to  be  es- 
tablished throughout  the  kingdom  ;  food 
is  abundant ;  and  cheerfulness  and  good 
humor  prevail.  The  population,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  contiguous  kingdom  of 
Karague,  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  a 
much  higher  civilization ;  but  the  dark 
and  debasing  superstitions  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  great  African  family  are,  and 
must  long  be,  great  obstacles  to  their  fur. 
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ther  process.  The  religion  of  Uganda 
and  of  iLaragae  consists,  not  in  the  adora- 
tion of  a  supreme  and  beneficent  Being, 
but  in  the  propitiation  of  malignant  powers 
ever  desirous  of  inflicting  evil.  Kulers 
and  people  are  alike  slaves  to  the  most 
childish  fears.  The  former  pass  hours 
over  horns  filled  with  magic  power,  in  the 
hope  of  divining  the  future.  Magic  is  the 
science  of  savage  life,  and  in  these  king 
doms  it  is  held  m  universal  esteem.  Policy 
is  regulated  by  omens,  and  kings  tremble 
at  the  cries  of  animals  and  the  inauspi- 
cious flight  of  birds.  The  chief  of  Karague, 
the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened  of 
these  African  princes,  told  Captain  Spekc 
that  if  on  marching  to  battle  he  heard  the 
bark  of  a  fox,  be  would  immediately  order 
his  army  to  retreat.  The  art  has  its  regu- 
lar professors,  who  are  in  alliance  with  the 
State ;  private  sorcery  is  forbidden,  and 
those  discovered  practicing  it  are  con- 
demned to  death  and  their  property  is 
confiscated. 

The  ethnology  of  the  races  dwelling 
near  the  African  equator  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest.  Captain  Speke  is  of  opinion 
that  the  people  collectively  called  WahQma, 
who  occupy  a  large  portion  of  this  part  of 
the  African  continent,  are  an  oflshoot  from 
the  Abyssinian  stock.  They  difier  in  feat- 
ure and  in  character  from  the  simple 
negro  type,  although  there  has  been  a 
'Considerable  intermixture  of  races.  The 
pure  negro  type  is  exceptional  in  Africa. 
"  A  large  portion,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  in  his 
admirable  work,  ITie  Maces  of  the  Old 
Worlds*  "  of  the  brown  and  black  tribes 
of  Northern  and  Eastern  Africa  belong  to 
the  same  family  as  that  which  first  origi- 
nated commerce,  invented  the  alphabet, 
produced  the  sublime  Hebrew  poetry  and 
Arabian  science,  and  which  was  through 
many  ages  in  one  of  its  branches  the  es- 
pecial medium  chosen  by  Providence  for 
transmitting  the  most  elevated  religious 
inspirations  to  mankind,  and  in  which  the 
divine  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
made.  Another  group  of  people  brown 
and  black — many  fully  black  —  are  de- 
scendants of  that  family  which  erected  the 
ancient  empires  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
which,  unknown  centuries  ago,  built  the 
Pyramid-tombs  on  the  Nile,  and  founded 
the  gloomy  art,  the  artificial  civilisation, 
and  the  science  of  Egypt.  The  families 
of  Central  Africa  have  not,  indeed,  all 
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been  classified,  and  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  presented  of  their  identity  of  origin 
with  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  but  their 
languages  show  no  radically  different  feat- 
ures. The  laws  of  human  speech  apply 
to  them,  as  to  all  other  tongues ;  they  are 
founded  on  the  ssdme  principles,  they  are 
sometimes  conspicuous  for  their  richneas 
and  flexibility,  and  a  great  scholar  of  Ger- 
many (Pott)  has  ranked  many  of  them 
among  the  noble  tongues  of  more  cultivat- 
ed races."  The  African  languages,  how- 
ever. Captain  Speke  found  to  possess  rad- 
ical diflerences  north  and  south  of  the 
e<)uator. 

The  great  object  of  Captain  Speke  be- 
fore leaving  Uganda  was  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  king  to  explore  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  particularly  to  visit 
the  spot  from  which,  according  to  native 
information,  a  great  river  issued,  and 
which  he  felt  certain  must  be  the  Nile. 
The  "  admiral "  of  the  lake,  however,  put 
his  veto  upon  this  plan,  on  the  pretext 
that  dangerous  shallows  impeded  the 
navigation.  The  only  coui*se  which  then 
remained  was  to  proceed  by  land  to  the 
banks  of  the  supposed  river,  and  then 
ascend  it  to  its  point  of  departure  from 
the  lake.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1863,  he 
accordingly  stood,  he  says,  on  the  brink  of 
the  magnificent  stream,  from  six  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  yards  wide,  which  flowed 
between  hi^h  grassy  banks,with  noble  trees 
and  plantain-groves  in  the  distance.  Pro- 
ceeding southward  by  the  lefl  bank,  his 
guides  led  him  to  the  Kipon  Falls,  but  the 
lake  itself  was  there  shut  out  from  the 
view  by  hills  and  hj  the  high  ground 
about  the  Falls.  With  respect  to  the 
distance  of  the  Ripon  Falls  from  the  lake. 
Captain  Speke's  Journal  does  not  afford 
any  information. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Speke 
was  prevented  from  proceeding  to  the 
north-oastem  side  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
to  ascertain  whether  there  exists  an 
connection  between  the  great  lake  an 
another  lake  from  which  a  considerable 
river  is  said  to  flow  also  northward.  It 
would  also  have  been  a  most  important 
addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge 
to  have  obtained  some  accurate  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Asna  river,  which 
Captain  Speke  considers  a  great  tributary 
of  the  Nile,  entering  its  ehannel  at  about 
four  degrees  north  latitude.  It  would 
have  been  the  more  interesting  since  the 
Aaoa  has  been  thought  bgr  maiij  to  be 
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the  largest  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  and  he  I  tJon  was  true  on  this  latUr  point,  then  without 
had  himself  sugi^ested  that  Mr.  I'etherick  I  <ioabt  there  must  csist  aome  cocnection  bctweeo 
ihould  Mcend  i^  in  order  to  ascertaii.  (['i?".'^^,';*'"^'''^^''*''*  I  5»^f  heard  of,  uid 
_k«>i..._  it  ^^^..^/-^Jt  «..„  ~«n.,»..<:^n  ■„:ti.  tli's  m  a"  probability  would  also  establish  a 
If  hether  It  possessed  aoy  connection  with  .^.^^tion  Ween  my  Salt  Lake  and  his  Salt 
the  \ictoria  Nyanza.  It  w  a  atriking  ka,,^  ^^ich  he  heard  was  called  Baringa.*  In 
fact  in  connection  with  this  river  that  the  |  no  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  however,  do«i  ' 
Hindoos^  who  certainly  had  some  kind  of  j  this  unsettled  matter  touch  the  esubliahcd  fact 
iatercoun>e  both  with  the  Dorlhern  and  that  the  head  of  the  Nile  is  in  three  degrees 
southern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  south  latitude,  where  in  the  year  1858  I  dis- 
should  have  called  the  source  of  the  Nile  covered  the  head  of  the  Victoria  Njacza  to  be." 
*'  Amara  " — the  name  of  a  territory  bor- 
dering on  the  lake  to  the  northeast.*  Dr.  .  ItmaybeqmtetruethatnonvcrflowB 
Kr  ipf;  moreover  beard  from  natives  that  '"^o  "'"  Victoria  Nyanza  from  Ivihmnnd- 
boyond  the  Aslia  river,  in  the  Galla  J*™,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
country,  there  was  another  lake,  navigated  !  g'"'^'**  stream  does  not  flow  into  it,  or  pos- 
by  very  large  veaselB,  and  that  Hoinewhere  «'%  '"^^  '■^^  Bannga  lake,  from  the 
in  the  same  neighborhood  there  was  an  ^'op^'S  of  Kenia.  The  western  shore  of 
exceedingly  high  mountain.  Dr.  Krapf  I  ^''^  Victoria  Kyanza  i8  not  more  than  one 
Bays  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  mer-  1  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  snow- 
chant  from  Umbo,  a  country  two  days' !  cappc'^  Kema  ;t  and  both  the  Nyanza  and 
journey  from  the  river  Dana;  who  told  ,  the  Baiinga  may  be  partially  fed  by  rivers 
him  that  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-capped  1  **'h''li  l^ave  their  sources  on  that  mountain. 
mountain  Kenia,  from  which  the  Dana  i  An  exploration  of  the  watershed  of  this 
and  the  Tambiiri  rivers  flow  into  the  In-  country,  together  with  a  measurement  of 
dian  Ocean,  another  river,  the  Naaraddi,  [  ^''^  quantity  of  water  annually  cariied 
takes  it«  course  towards  a  lake  called  ;  ^o""  ^y  any  river  which  flows  from  the 
Baringa,  the  end  of  which  could  not  be  :  northern  flank  of  Kenia,  is  necessary  in 
reached  under  a  hundred  days  ;  "  and  i  ^''^^r  to  complete  our  hydrograj.hioal 
now,"  adds  Dr.  Krapf,  "  we  know  almost  knowledge  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile, 
for  certain  where  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ]  Retracing  his  steps  from  the  Kipon 
are  to  be  looked  for,  namely,  in  the  lake  j  ^^^''^  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
Udurkenia,  from  which  flows  the  Near-  I  Captain  Speke  crossed  twelve  considera. 
addi;  this,  a^ain,  flowing  through  the  '  We  streams— the  largest  of  which,  the 
Baringa."  Th^e  king  of  the  Ban  also  told  '  Luajerri,  he  had  before  seen,  and  which 
the  oflicers  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition  he  reiisserts  issues  from  the  Nyanza— and 
that  the  Nile  came  from  the  southeast,  its  proceeded  down  the  river  in  boats  to  visit 
source  being  a  distance  of  one  month's  'he  capital  of  the  King  of  Lnyoro.  The 
journey.  territory  of  this  potentate  is  the  largest 

Capt.iin  Speke  thus  sums  np  the  result    '»  this  quarter  of  intertropical  Africa,  bat 

of  hia  discoveries :  't  «  only  a  fragment  of  tlie  great  kingdom 

of  KitUra,  which  has  been  subjected  to 

"  From  this  Pouthem  pomt,  round  by  the  »o™e  political  convulsion  which  has  shat- 
west,  to  where  the  great  Nile  stream  issues,  tered  it  into  several  indepebdent  or  tribu- 
there  is  only  one  feeder  of  any  importance,  and  I  tary  States.  A  sort  of  rude  balance  of 
that  is  the  KitangSlS  river ;  whilst  from  the  j  power  is  maintained  among  these  African 
■outhcmmost  point,  round  hy  the  cast  to  the 
■trait,  there  are  no  rivers  at  all  of  any  impor. 
tance,  for  the  traveled  Arabs  one  and  all  aver 
that  from  the  west  of  the  snow-clod  Riliroond- 
jaro  to  the  lake,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  second 
degree,  and  also  the  first  dejijee  of  south  lati- 
tude, there  are  salt  lakes  and  salt  plains,  and 
the  country  is  hilly  and  so   scantily  watered 


Kingdoms,  but  the  sovereign  of  Unyo 
suspected  by  the  minor  potentates  of  en- 
tertaining ambitions  designs,  and  of.  de- 
siring a  rectiticatioD  of  his  frontiers  by.  a 
rearrangement  of  the  map  of  Eastern 
[ntertropical  Africa.  The  western  bouud- 
^  ,  iry   of  this  kingdom  is  formed  by  the 

that  they  had  to  make  long  marches  in  order  to  Little  Luta  Nzig6  Lake.  It  is  supposed 
fl^  water     Dr.  Krapf;  when  ho  obtained  a    t,,  constitute  a  very  important  feature  in 

Bight  of  the  Kenia  Mountain,  heard  frorn  the     ^ _ 

BitiTcs  thore  that  there  was  a  salt  lake  to  its  ^ 

nwthward,  and  he  also  heard  that  a  river  nut  '  "  >*  "<>'  *«  ^  mpposed  that  the  wati^  pI  this 
ftom  Kenia  towards  the  Nils.  If  his  mfomia-  Jj^  ""■  """  ""'  -^^P"""  "'  ""  '=^'*'  °'^  '** 
'  ~~~        +  Sr  R  HDrddsMi'B  AddTMS  to  tb«  Boyal  Q«o- 
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the  hydrography  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  power.    On  its  being  opened  in  the  pres* 

Captain  Speke  conjectures  it  to  be  a  great  ence  of  the  court  the  attendants  averted 

backwater  to  the  river,  and  that,  after  their  faces  with  terror  on  the  first  glanoe 

being  surcharged  with  the  tropical  floods,  of  the  mysterious  mechanism.     Kamrasi 

it  pours  its  overflow  into  the  Nile.    The  is  represented  as  of  a  mild  disposition 

«xact  position  and  function  of  this  lake  compared   with  King  Mtesa,  whom  he 

have    not,    however,    been    ascertained,  always  alludes  to  when  ordering  his  sub- 

The  King  of  Unyoro  is  represented  as  an  jeots  to  be  flogged,  reminding  them  that 

importunate  beggar  and  an  extortioner,  if  they  were  in  Uganda  their  heads  would 

The  first  reception  of  Captain  Speke  and  suffer  instead  of  their  backs, 

his  companion  by  Kamrasi,  and  the  ap-  Escaping  from  the  King  of  Unyoro,  who 

pearance  of  the  king,  are  thus  described :  would  not  sufier  any  of  his  subjects  to 

see  his  white  guests.  Captain  Speke  and 

"Sitting  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  placed  upon  b>s  companion  worked  their  way  slowly 

a  double  matting  of  skins— cows'  below  and  through  the  Chopi  territory.     At  Koki, 

leopards*  above — on  an  elevated  platform  of  a  short  distance  from  Kamrasi's  palace, 

grass,  was  the  great  King  Kamrasi,  looking  the  river  bent  considerably  to  the  west, 

enshrouded  in  his  mbiigii  dress  like  a  pope  in  taking  a  wide  sweep  and   narrowed  to 

state,  calm  and  actionles^.     One  bracelet  of  ^j^ly  two  hundred  yards,  with  an  average 

fine  twisted  bra^s  wire  adorned  his  left  wnst,  .^y^   ^f   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^    ^^^^^   fathor^L 

and  his  hair,  half  an  inch  long,  was  worked  up^^^..        ,.  ,               .,        _j 

into  smaU  peppercorn-like  kSobs,  by  rubbing  Contmuing  hiB  course    due   north,   and 

the  hand  circularly  over  the  crown  of  the  head,  leavmg  the  nver  on  his  left,  he  came  at 

His  eyes  were  long,  face  narrow,  and  nose  prom-  length  again  in  view  of  the  Nile  and  also 

inent,  after  the  true  fashion  of  his  breed,  and  of  the  river  Asua.     The  bed  of  the  Asua 

though  a  finely  made  man,  considerably  above  appeared,  he  says,  in  the  distance  "  very 

six  feet  high,  he  was  not  so  large  as  Riimanika.  large."     When  he  next  struck  the  Nile 

A  cow-skin  stretched  out  and  fastened  to  the  jj.    ^^    runninff   "like   a  fine  Highland 

roof  acted  as  a  canopy  to  prevent  dust  iaU-  ^.^^.j^  «  between  ffneiss   and  mic^schist 

ing,  and  a  curtain  of  mbiigii  concealed  the  lower  ^-^  ™     Detween  gneiss   ana  mica  scnwL 

piits  of  the  hut,  in  fi-ont  of  which,  on  both  ^'^^^  ^"  J^"^?'     ^«^*"  »t  trended  to  the 

sides  of  the  king,  sat  about  a  dozen  head  men.  west.     The  Asua,  a  deep  but  at  that  sea- 

*'  We  entered  and  took  seats  on  our  own  iron  son  not  very  broad  stream,  was  then  ford- 
stools,  wliilst  all  the  presents  were  placed  upon  ed.  This  great  river,  as  we  have  before 
the  ground  before  the  throne.  As  no  greetings  remarked,  has  been  considered  by  many 
were  exchanged,  and  all  at  first  remained  as  ^^  y^^  ^h^  main  branch  of  the  Nile.  Where 

S^*^u**m^''?^^^'?'™?if'!^?\'^?''^'^5^''"^  it  comes  from  is  as  yet  a  mystery;  it 

his  healtli,  by  saying  that  I  had  journeyed  SIX  ^^^v„ui„     -^^„   ^^    ♦lI    ir^^;«%v,/x«V,*«;« 

long  years  (by  the  African  computotion  of  five  probably  nses   on   the   Kenia  mountain 

months  in  the  year)  for  the  pleasure  of  this  range,  and  its  course  being  deflected  too 

meeting.     The  purpose  of  my  coming  was  to  far  to  the  north  to   reach  the  Victoria 

ascertain  whether  his  Majesty  would  like  to  Nyanza,  it  falls  into  the  supposed  Nile  at 

trade  with  our  country,  exchanging  ivory  for  about  three  degrees   and  forty-two  min- 

articles  of  European  manufacture,  as,  shoiiid  he  u^es  north  latitude. 

do  so,  merchants  would  come  hero  in  the  same  Captain  Speke's  description  of  the  ap- 


way  as  they  we^t  from  Zanzibar  to  Karagii6. 

*^  Kamrasi,  in  a  very  quiet,  mild  manner,  in- 
stead of  answering  the  question,  told  us  of  the 
absurd  stories  which  he  had  h<eard  from  the 
Waganda,  said  he  did  not  believe  them,  else  his 
rivers  deprived  of  their  fountains  would  have 
run  dry,  and  he  thought  if  we  did  eat  hills  and 
the  tender  parts  of  mankind,  we  should  have  had 
enough  to  satisfy  our  appetites  before  we  reach- 
ed Unyoro.  Now,  however,  he  was  glad  to  see 
that  although  our  hair  was  straight,  and  our 
fiuxss  white,  we  still  possessed  hands  and  feet 
like  other  men.*^ 

The  most  serious  loss  which  Captain 
Speke  sustained  during  his  detention  by 
this  barbarian  was  his  only  remaining 
chronometer,  which  the  king  insisted  mast 
be  a  magical  inatrament  of  irresistible 


pearance  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Nile  differs  essentially  from 
that  given  by  the  officers  of  the  Egyptian 
Expedition  and  by  the  Baroness  van  Ca- 
pollan  and  the  other  adventurous  Dutch 
ladies  who  entered  it  in  their  small  steam- 
er and  are  now  engaged  in  exploring  it. 
The  commander  of  the  Egyptian  Expedi- 
tion would  have  decided  without  hesita- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  as  the 
true  Nile  and  wottld  have  proceeded  up  it 
with  his  flotilla  had  not  liis  orders  been 
imperative  to  direct  his  explorations  to 
the  south.*  Captain  Speke  says  he  found 
the  Bahr  el  Ghaxal  ^'  only  a  small  piece  of 
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water,  resembling  a  dock  pond,  bnried  in 
a  sea  of  rushes."  There  is  so  important 
a  difference  between  this  statement  and 
that  of  the  other  persons  who  have  enter- 
ed this  great  mere,  that  farther  evidence 
is  necessary  before  any  positive  conclu- 
sion can  be  arrived  at  with  respect  to  its 
hydrographical  importance.  The  Giraffe 
and  the  Sobat,  although  considerable  and 
even  imposing  streams,  are  pronounced 
unworthy  of  being  brought  for  a  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  Nile  ;  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  to  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  stream  have  long 
since  been  disposed  of  Captain  Speke 
strenuously  contends  that  the  river  which 
issues  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  above 
the  Ripon  Falls  is  the  true"  and  parent 
Nile ;  "  having  viewed,"  he  says,  "  all  its 
great  tributaries  in  the  dry  season,  which 
is  the  best  time  for  estimating  their  rela- 
tiveperennial  values." 

We  have  now  followed  Captain  Speke 
through  his  long  and  adventurous  jour- 
ney. It  remains  to  consider  how  far  his 
alleged  solution  of  the  great  geographi- 
oal  problem  can  be  accepted  as  final  and 
complete. 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  the  source  of 
any  river,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  neces- 
sary to  define  its  basin.  The  basin  of  a 
river,  we  need  not  inform  our  readers, 
consists  of  those  declivities,  considered 
collective! V,  from  which  flow  all  the 
streams  and  rivulets  which  discharge 
themselves  into  one  particular  river,  and 
are  therefore  called  its  hydrographical  re- 
gion or  basin.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  basins  of  two  rivers  almost  touch,  as 
is  probably  the  case  with  those  of  the 
Congo  and  the  Nile.  The  basin  of  a  river 
being  determined,  we  have  next  to  as- 
certain the  principal  arms  which  unite  to 
form  the  main  stream :  we  must,  there- 
fore, trace  to  their  heads  the  several 
smaller  branches  which  form  those  arms ; 
and  when  we  have  done  this,  we  shall 
then,  but  not  before,  be  competent  to  de- 
cide which  of  all  those  numerous  ramifi- 
cations possesses  the  fairest  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  fountain-head.  The  pos- 
sible sources  of  the  Nile  are,  therefore, 
as  Dr.  Beke  has  shown,*  all  the  streams 
which  rise  upon  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  basin  of  that  river.  It  is  important, 
moreover,  to  note  with  accuracy  the  hy- 
drographical masses  or  groups  of  moun- 


•  The  Sowrcee  of  ih$  IHle,    By  Dr.  Bxkk. 


tains  which  surround  any  important 
stream.  Lakes  which  receive  and  dis- 
charge streams  of  water  constitute  the 
basins  of  those  streams.  They  possess, 
as  a  general  rule,  only  one  outlet,  which 
generally  takes  its  name  from  that  of  the 
principal  river  which  flows  into  it,  al- 
though it  can  not  be  said  with  strict  pro- 
priety that  a  river  traverses  a  lake,  smoe 
its  waters,  after  entering  it,  necessarily 
mingle  with  and  form  a  portion  of  its 
mass. 

Taking  these  geographical  axioms  for 
our  guide,  we  must  consider  whether  the 

f)robIem  which  CaptaiA  Speke  took  in 
land  has  been  yet  completely  solved.  He 
discovered  in  1858  a  vast  lake,  possess- 
ing, he  now  informs  us,  three  outlets,  all 
eventually  uniting  in  one  stream.  Which, 
in  the  first  place,  is  the  principal  effluent 
of  the  lake  ?  Captain  Speke  did  not  see 
any  part  of  the  course  of^  the  Nile  above 
the  liipon  -  Falls,  nor  does  he  state  their 
distance  from  the  Napoleon  Channel  or 
from  the  lake.  A  considerable  river,  or 
more  than  one,  it  is  clear,  issues  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza ;  but  can  the  conclusion 
yet  be  received  with  unhesitating  acqui- 
escence that  this  river,  or  any  one  of  them, 
is  the  Nile  ?  To  put  the  question  beyond 
all  further  controversy,  a  measurement  or 
approximative  estimate  should,  we  con- 
ceive, be  made  of  the  annual  flow  of  wa- 
ter from  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  the  Asua, 
the  Sobat,  and  perhaps  other  great  rivers, 
and  thdr  effect  upon  the  periodical  rise  of 
the  Lower  Nile;  and  the  proper  time  for 
ascertaining  the  relative  real  magnitude 
and  importance  of  these  rivers  is  not,  as 
Captain  Speke  assumes,  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, when  their  streams  are  feeble  and 
low,  but  during  the  period  of  their  fullness 
and  strength.  Now,  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal 
is  most  assuredly  a  very  important  agent 
in  the  hydrography  of  the  Lower  Nile ; 
for,  although  it  presents  at  times  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  motionless  lake,  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Petherick,  who  entered  it 
in  1868,  to  possess  a  channel  twenty  feet 
deep,  with  a  perceptible  current  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour.  But  the  Nile 
in  several  parts  of  its  course  very  much 
resembles  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal.  Captain 
Speke  describes  it  as  presenting  in  one 
place  the  appearance  of^a  huge  mill-pond, 
sullen  and  dark,  and  at  another  as  a  long 
lake,  varying  from  two  hundred  to  one 
thousand  yards  broad ;  and  it  is  undeni- 
able that  it  forms  in  the  dry  season,  for 
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hnndreds  of  miles,  a  series  of  stagnant 
pools,  and  is,  as  he  himself  describes  it, 
for  a  great  portion  of  its  course,  more 
like  a  long  pond  than  a  river.  Nor,  in 
estimating  the  h  jdrographical  importance 
of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  ought  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  to  be  overlooked.  He 
jBays  that  he  was  informed  that  the  Nile 
flowed  "  from  the  west  and  from  the  set- 
ting sun  ;"  and  several  modern  explorers 
have  described  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  as  a 
magnificent  stream,  possessing  at  times  a 
considerable  current.  Nor  can  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Sobat  be  reasonably  over- 
looked. Captain  Speke  has  himself  ad- 
mitted the  probability  that  its  two  arms 
form  one  great  river  higher  up  its  course : 
and  Dr.  Krapf  has  stated  that  at  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  Baro,  in  nine  degrees 
north  latitude,  it  is  four  hundred  feet 
broad,  with  higher  banks  and  a  current 
greater  than  the  Nile.  There  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  tradition  that  the  Nile  had 
its  origin  in  a  lake,  or  chain  of  lakes,  at 
or  near  the  equator ;  but,  bearing  in  mind 
Seneca's  description  of  the  sources  of  the 
great  river — "magnus  sblitudines  perva- 
g&tus,  et  in  paludes  diffusus,  gentibus  spar- 
sus  " — it  may  be  that  not  one  but  many 
lakes  contribute  their  ovei-flow  to  swell 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile ;  and  we  are 
still  in  total  ignorance  with  respect  to  one 
extensive  and  probably  immense  division 
of  its  basin,  namely,  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  to  the  west.  It 
may  be  considered  as  established  that  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  supplies  the  Nile  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  water;  but 
whether  the  true  and  primary  source  may 
Dot  yet  be  found  among  the  high  regions 
which  flank  the  river  on  both  sides  of  its 
upper  course  b  still  open  for  geographical 
inquiry. 

The  region  of  the  equator  is  undoubt- 
edly the  source  of  those  abundant  rains 
which  supply  not  only  the  Nile,  but  many 
other  rivers  of  Africa,  with  their  peri- 
odical floods.  It  is,  as  Captain  Speke 
justly  says,  the  center  of  atmospheric  mo- 
tion, and  there  are  only  two  months  dur- 
ing the  year  in  which  no  rain,  or  very  lit- 
tle, falls.  There  is,  however,  a  remarka- 
ble diflerence  in  the  phenomena  which 
rivers  present  under  the  influence  of  the 
periodical  rains.  If  a  river  flowB  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  the  equator,  its  waters 
spread  themselves  with  a  certain  degree 
of  equality  over  the  whole  extent  of  its 
banks,  as  in  the  Orinoco,  the  Senegal,  and 


the  Niger ;  if  it  flows  perpendicularly  to 
the  equator,  the  efiect  of  the  tropical  rains 
is  very  unequal  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
river's  course,  for  the  flood  is  carried  al- 
most entirely  toward  the  lower  region  of 
the  stream.  This  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pens in  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  No 
river  beyond  the  torrid  zone  is  subject, 
like  the  Nile,  to  regular  periodical  swell- 
ings. The  overflow  which  occurs  in  the 
temperate  zones,  arises  almost  wholly 
from  the  melting  of  snow,  and  from  rain 
which  has  fallen  among  the  mountains. 
In  rivers  which  flow  perpendicularly  to 
the  equator,  as  the  swell  requires  time  to 
travel,  it  occurs  at  regular  but  different 
periods  in  various  parts  of  the  same  river. 
**  The  height,"  Mrs.  Somerville  says,  "  to 
which  the  water  rises  in  the  annual  floods 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  country, 
but  is  wonderfully  constant  in  each  indi- 
vidual river  where  the  course  is  long,  for 
the  inequalities  in  the  quantity  of  rain  in 
a  district  drained  by  any  of  its  affluents 
are  imperceptible  in  the  general  flood; 
and  thus  the  quantity  of  water  carried 
down  is  a  measure  of  the  mean  humidity 
of  the  whole  country  comprised  in  its  ba- 
sin from  year  to  year.  By  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  these  periodical  inunda- 
tions, the  fresh  soil  of  the  mountains, 
borne  down  by  the  water,  enriches  coun- 
tries far  remote  from  their  source.  The 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  and  of  Abyssinia 
have  thus  fertilized  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
through  a  distance  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred miles  for  thousands  of  years."* 

Captain  Speke  states  his  belief  that  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  was  once  much  larger 
than  it  now  is.  Undoubtedly  a  mass  of 
water  lying  so  noar  to  the  equator  must 
be  exposed  to  enormous  evaporation ;  and 
the  more  a  body  of  water  loses  in  depth, 
the  more  it  evaporates,  for  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  is,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  its  surface,  and  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  its  depth.  There  are,  in 
all  mountainous  and  marshy  countries, 
numerous  traces  of  small  lakes,  whidb 
have  thus  been  dried  up :  we  might  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  same  phenomena 
have  occurred  upon  a  much  larger  scale 
in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  The  Yio> 
toria  Nyanza,  like  all  lakes,  is  moreover 
subject  to  two  agencies  which  must  oper- 
ate in  the  course  of  ages  in  gradually  di- 
minishing its  area.    The  largest  deposits 
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of  fresh  water  on  the.  globe,  the  Ameri- 
can lakes,  are  slowly  contracting  their  di- 
mensions under  the  joint  inflaence  of  the 
enlargement  of  their  barriers  by  erosion 
and  the  accumulation  of  detritus  carried 
into  them  by  their  affluents.    It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  no  lake  can  have 
more  than   one  outlet ;   but  if  Captain 
Speke^s  observations  are  correct,  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  presents  the  peculiarity  of  at 
least  three  outlets  at  distances  respectively 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  each  other, 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  reversed  delta. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  perpetual 
wearing  away  of  the  banks  of  an  outlet 
prevents  -the  formation  of   others.    In- 
stances, however,  have  been  recently  ad- 
daced  proving  that  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
is  not  singular  in  possessing  two  or  more 
outlets.     The  Lake  of  St.  John,  in  Lower 
Canada,  discharges  itself,  it  is  said,  by 
three   outlets    into  the    river  Saguenay, 
first  by  two  branches  called  the  **  Grande 
Decharge,"  and  next  by  a  chain  of  alter- 
nate rivers  and  lakes  which  join  the  main 
stream  after  a  course  of  ^ftj  miles.    J^n 
example  on  a  small  scale  has  also  been 
adduced  of  a  Scotch  loch  possessing  two 
natural  outlets.*    There  appears,  there- 
fore, to.be  nothing  inconsistent  with  hy- 
drographical  experience  in  the  fact  of  two 
or  more  rivers  issuing  from  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.    The  tendency,  however,  of  vast 
and  shallow  lakes,  swollen  by  periodical 
rains,  is  to  subside  during  the  dry  season 
into  temporary  marshes,  and  the  surface 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  must  be  subject 
to  considerable    annual   oscillations ;    it 
would  therefore  be  both  interesting  and 
important  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  those 
oscillations  upon  the  stream  of  the  efflu- 
ent which  descends  the  Ripon  Falls. 

We  possess,  however,  incontrovertible 
proof  that  the  periodical  rains  of  Upper 
Ethiopia  have  not  varied  for  at  least  five 
thousand  years.  Sirius,  the  dog  star,  was 
worshiped  by  the  Egyptians  from  its 
supposed  infiuence  on  the  rising  of  the 
Nile.  According  to  Champollion,  their 
calendar  commenced  when  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  star  coincided  with  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  the  time  at  which  the  Nile 
began  to  swell  at  Cairo.  "  Now,  this  co- 
incidence," Mrs.  Somerville  says,  **  makes, 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy, 
3291  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 

*  See  AiheruEum  for  July  18th,  Not.  28th,  and 
Dec.  19th,  1863.  < 


as  the  rising  of  the  river  still  takes  place 
precisely  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  it  follows  that  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  in  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  has  not  varied  for  five  thousand 
years."  This  basin  occupies,  it  has  been 
estimated,  an  area  of  at  least  five  hundred 
thousand  square  miles.  The  cause  of  the 
retardation  of  the  inundation  is  not  yet 
accurately  known,  but  the  inundation  it- 
self can  be  satisfactorily  explained,  as  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out,  by  the  an- 
nual overflow  of  a  vast  interior  watery 
plateau,  the  exact  configuration  and  limits 
of  which  yet  remain  to  be  ascertained. 
Many  large,  and  doubtless  innumerable 
smaller,  streams  pour  their  tributary  floods 
into  the  Nile.  Many  of  these  streams 
are  probably  feeders  of  the  Victoria  Ny- 
anza; but  as  almost  the  whole  of  that 
lake  lies  south  of  the  equator,  it  must  be 
subjected  to  conditions  with  respect  to 
rainfall  different  from  those  of  the  country 
to  the  north,  from  which  the  principal 
supplies  of  the  Nile  are  in  all  probability 
derived. 

The  rains    commence    at    Kaze,  five 
degrees  south  latitude,  about  the   15th 
of  November,  and   end  on   the  16th  of 
May,    during   which     period    they    fall 
almost   continuously.     About  two    and 
a    half  degrees    farther    north,   at   the 
southern  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the 
rainy  season  commences  somewhat  later. 
At  Karague,  upon  the  ivestern  shore  of 
the  lake,  the  rainy  season  lasts  from  Oc- 
tober to  June,  when  the  dry  season  sets 
in.    The  altitude  of  the  Nyanza,  and  the 
argillaceous  color  and  the  sweetness  of 
its  waters,  suggest  the  inference.  Captain 
Burton  says,  that  it  may  be  one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  may  be  right 
to  quote  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  it 
is  not  the  chief  source  of  the  annual  inun- 
dation, and  therefore  not  of  the  Nile  it- 
self.    "About  the  summer  solstice,"  he 
says,  "  when  the  rains  cease  in  the  regions 
south  of  and  upon  the  equator,  the  White 
Nile  begins  to  flood.     From  March  to 
the  autumnal  equinox  (September)  it  con- 
tinues to  overflow  its  banks  till  it  attains 
its  greatest  magnitude,   and  from  that 
time  it  shrinks  through  the  winter  sols- 
tice (December^  till  March.    The  Nile  is 
therefore  full  auring  the  dry  season,  and 
low  during  the  rainy  season  south  of,  and 
immediately  upon,  the  equator.    The  in* 

Iundation  is  synchronous  with  the  great 
falls  of  the  northern  equatorial  regions, 
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which  extend  from  July  to  September, 
and  is  dependent  solely  on  tropical  rains. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  true 
sources  of  the  '  lloly  River '  will  be 
found  to  be  a  network  of  runnels  and 
rivulets  of  scanty  dimensions,  filled  by 
monsoon  torrents,  and  perhaps  a  little 
swollen  by  melted  snow  on  the  northern 
parting:  line  of  the  Eastern  Lunar  Moun- 
tains." *  "  In  the  map  appended  to  M. 
Brun  Rollot's  volume,  Captain  Burton 
adds,  "  the  large  water  to  the  west  of  the 
Padongo  tribe,  which  clearly  represents 
the  Nyanza,  is  made  to  drain  noithwards 
into  the  Filtri  lake,  and  eventually  to 
swell  the  main  stream  of  the  White  river. 
The  detail  supplied  by  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, which  about  twenty  years  ago  as- 
cended the  White  river  to  3°  22'  N.  lat. 
and  SI'*  30'  E.  long.,  and  gave  the  gen- 
eral bearing  of  the  river  from  that  point 
to  its  source  as  southeast,  with  a  distance 
of  one  month's  journey  or  from  300  to 
350  miles,  would  place  the  actual  sources 
2?  S,  bit.  and  35^  E.  long,  or  in  2<'  east- 
ward of  the  southern  creek  of  the  Nyanza 
lake.  This  position  would  occupy  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Lunar  Mountains, 
the  upper  watershed  of  the  high  region 
whose  culminating  apices  are  Kilimandja- 
ro,  Kenia,  and  Daemgo  Engai,  the  first 
supposed  to  be  at  least  twenty-one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
consequently  three  thousand  or  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  line  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation, and  w*ould  admirably  explain 
the  two  most  ancient  theories  concerning 
the  source  of  the  White  river ;  namely, 
that  it  rises  in  a  snowy  region,  but 
its  inundation  is  the  result  of  tropical 
rains." 

We  have  little  or  no  exact  information 
aa  to  the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
rainfall  in  the  region  of  the  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  but  Captain  Speke  incidentally  sup- 
plies a  fact  which  may  be  thought  to 
strongly  corroborate  the  hypothesis  of 
his  former  companion,  in  reference  to  the 
flooding  of  the  Nile.  The  great  rush- 
drains  or  rivers  which  Captain  Speke 
crossed  on  his  rctute  to  Mtesa's  palace 
were,  he  was  told  by  the  natives,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  so  flooded  that  they  could 
not  be  forded,  but,  from  some  unaccount- 
able cause,  they  were  always  lowest  when 
moat  rain  fell  in  Uganda ; — a  conclusive 
proof,  we  think,  that  the  Victoria  'Sjuuzsl 
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must  receive  its  chief  supply  of  water 
from  the  regions  far  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  and  is  consequently  fullest  at  a 
tune  when  very  little  rain  falls  in  the 
regions  to  the  north  from  which  the  Nile 
necessarily  derives  the  largest  portion  of 
its  flood. 

The  periodical  rise  of  the  Nile  is  cer- 
tainly not,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
those  mountains  which  have  now  been 
ascertained  to  exist  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  equator  in  Eastern  Intertropical 
Africa ;  for  the  power  of  the  sun  is  there 
so  nearly  equable  throughout  the  year 
that  it  must  operate  in  supplying  the 
streams  which  descend  from  those  moun- 
tains with  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
water  at  all  seasons.  There  has  been  a 
constant  tradition  that  the  mountains  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Ptolemy  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  fact. 
Philostratus  says  that  ^^  he  does  not  mean 
to  gainsay  the  snows  of  the  Ethiopians  on 
the  hills  of  the  Catadupi."*  Bruce  often 
heard  of  the  snowy  regions  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  equator.  The  missionaries  Reb- 
mann  and  Krapf  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  saw  these  stupendous  mountains, 
and  their  existence  has  since  been  indis- 
putably established  by  the  partial  ascent 
of  the  great  Kilimandjaro  by  the  Baron 
von  Decken.  The  pertinacity  with  which 
the  fact  of  moun tarns  in  Eastern  Equato- 
rial Africa  being  crowned  with  perpetual 
snow  has  been  denied  is  unaccountable. 
Unless  it  is  now  intended  to  impugn  the 
veracity,  or  to  question  the  powers  of  sci- 
entific observation,  of  a  Hanoverian  noble- 
man and  officer  of  high  attainments,  the 
question  must  be  considered  as  settled, 
for  there  can  not  remain  a  scintilla  of  doubt 
in  any  unprejudiced  mind  on  this  most 
interesting  subject.  Why  there  should 
have  been  any  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
for  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  not  a 
mere  fuuotion  of  geographical  latitude  nor 
of  mean  annual  temperature.  In  the 
Andes  of  Quito,  directly  under  the  equa- 
tor, the  limit  is  15,790  feet  above  the  sea. 
Oq  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Hima- 
laya the  snow  limit  is  found  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  12,180  feet,  on  the  northern  de- 
clivity at  15,000  feet.  Neither  the  tropics, 
nor  even  the  equator  itself,  is  the  situa- 
tion, as  was  long  believed  and  taught, 
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where  the  snow  limit  attains  its  highest 
elevation.  "  The  phenomenon,"  saysHum- 
holdt,  ^^  is  an  extremely  complicated  one, 
and  depends  generally  on  various  relations 
of  temperature,  moisture,  and  mountain 
confignration.  While  the  snow  line  in 
South-America  reaches  a  height  under 
the  equator  which  equals  that  of  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  in  the  high 
lands  of  Mexico,  near  the  northern  tropics, 
in  latitude  1 9°  north,  descends  from  that 
hy  a  quantity  equal  to  about  960  feet,  it 
rises  in  the  Southern  tropical  zone  (lat. 
14^®  to  18**  south)  and  m  the  western 
or  Chilian  Andes,  2500  feet  higher  than 
under  the  equator,  at  Chimborazo  and 
Antisana,  not  far  from  Quito."* 

Kilimandjaro,  as  seen  by  Dr.  Krapf,  had 
a  dome- like  summit ;  but  the  summit  of 
Kenia,  which  lies  farther  to  the  north, 
presents  the  form  of  a  lofty  roof,  over, 
which  two  peaks  arise  like  pillars  or  horns. 
These  peaks,  he  says  he  has  no  doubt,  are 
seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  northern  latitudes  of  the 
equator ;  and  he  thinks  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  waters  which  Kenia  throws 
off  to  the  north  run  toward  the  basin  of 
the  Nile.  Baron  Yon  Decken  has  recently 
ascended  Kilimandjaro  to  the  height  of 
nearly  14,000  feet,  and  ascertained  by 
trigonometrical  measurement  that  the 
principal  peak  attains  an  altitude  of  20,065 
feet,  and  the  other  upwards  of  17,000 
feet.  The  altitude  thus  determined  being 
greatly  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation, fully  accounts  for  the  existence 
of  perpetual  snow;  and  thus  has  been 
conclusively  established  the  existence  of 
a  new  and  grand  phenomenon  in  the  phys- 
ical geography  of  Africa.  The  meteoro- 
logical observations  made  by  Baron  Yon 
Decken  are  important.  The  rainy  season 
in  Eastern  Africa  was  found  to  commence 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  to  extend 
through  July,  August,  and  September, 
bat  near  Kilimandjaro  it  extended  over 
ten  months  of  the  year.  Whatever  may 
be  the  importance  of  these  stupendous 
ecjuatorial  snow-covered  mountains,  that 
01  Kenia  especially,  in  the  hydrography 
of  the  Nile,  their  discovery  forms  one  of 
the  geographical  triumphs  of  the  age. 
Rising  in  rival  majesty  not  from  arid 
plains  or  desolate  sierras,  bat  from  a 
coantry  clothed  with  the  most  exuberant 
tropidU  vegetation,  they  mast  g^ve  to  the 
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scenery  of  that  part  of  Africa  a  character 
of  surpassing  magnificence. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  the  two  greatest 
rivers  of  Africa  run,  present  as  marked  a 
contrast  to  each  other  as  the  populations 
which  cluster  on  tbeir  banks.  The 
Niger,  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Nile, 
flows  through  a  country  rich  in  the  most 
splendid  tropical  vegetation,  and  abound- 
ing with  every  thing  than  can  conduce  to 
the  well  being  of  man,  but  that  country 
has  never  yet  been  occupied  except  by 
savage  tribes,  which  have  remained  for 
ages  in  a  condition  of  brutal  degradation.. 
The  cause  of  this  contrast  between  the 
two  great  rivers  of  Africa  was  simply  the 
direction  of  their  respective  courses.  The 
one  flows  into  a  sea  long  the  center  of 
commerce  and  civilization ;  the  other  into 
a  great  and,  for  ages,  a  lonely  and  un- 
known ocean. 

A  spontaneous  civilization  has  arisen 
in  several  parts  of  Eastern  Intertropical 
Africa,  of*  which  not  the  least  interesting 
are  those  native  kingdoms  which  have 
been  discovered  by  Captain  Speke  and  his 
gallant  companion.  There  agriculture 
has  made  respectable  progress ;  some  rude 
essays  have  been  attempted  in  the  arts ;. 
and  even  mannera  have  acquired  a  certain 
refinement.  It  is  a  melancholy  considera- 
tion that  the  only  intercourse  which  these 
primitive  nations  haye  yet  had  with  the 
civilized  world  has  tended  rather  to  de- 
press than  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence. There,  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
civilized  man  has  introduced  the  scourge 
of  the  African  race.  In  the  west  of  Afri- 
ca it  is  the  European  who  has  brought 
slavery  in  his  train  ;  in  the  East  it  is  the 
Arab  who  has  still  further  debased  and 
degraded  the  indigenous  native  of  the 
soil.  There,  as  in  the  West,  the  stimulus 
imparted  to  native  wars,  by  conftrring  a 
money  value  on  man,  has  opened  a  vast 
slave  market,  of  which  the  frequenters 
and  best  customers  are  the  subjects  of 
civilized  States.  This  infamous  ^^  instita- 
tion  "  has,  in  Eastern  Africa  as  elsewhere, 
enslaved  not  only  the  body,  but  the  soul. 
It  has  subverted  the  very  foundation  of 
human  character  by  destroying  even  the 
consciousness  of  natural  independence; 
for,  with  a  touching  but  perverted  sense 
of  justice,  the  slave  considers  that  he 
would  be  acting  dishonestly,  after  having 
been  bought,  if  he  should  run  away  from 
his  mastei^  because  he  would  thus  briog  on 
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him  pecuniary  loss.*^  This  humble  ao> 
quiescence  in  the  greatest  wrong  which 
man  has  ever  inflicted  on  man  is  a  proof 
how  completely  slavery  has  benumbed  the 
moral  faculties  and  darkened  the  reason  of 
its  victims  in  Eastern  Africa ;  for  in 
physical  strength,  as  in  numbers,  they  are 
so  superior  to  their  masters  that,  should 
they  resolve  to  rebel,  they  might  scatter 
them  as  chaff  before  the  wind  and  sweep 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  we  still  entertain  a  doubt 
whether  the  great  geographical  enigma  of 
ages  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  resolved. 
On  thQ  return  of  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant  to  their  native  land,  there  was  a 
general  and  perhaps  too  hasty  a  disposi- 
tion to  accept  all  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  had  themselves  arrived.  There  are, 
as  we  have  shown,  several  important  geo- 
graphical and  hydrograpliiuai  questions 
to  be  determinea  before  an  unhesitating 
acquiescence  can  be  accorded  to  the  state- 
ment of  Captain  Speke  that  in  1858  he 
found  the  ^^  top  head  of  the  Nile  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,"  or 
before  we  can  accept  as  an  established 
geographical  fact  that  the  river  which 
issues  from  it  is  indeed  the  great  stream 
whose  sources  have  baffled  the  curiosity 
of  mankind  from  the  remotest  period  of 
history. 

The  personal  adventures  of  Captain 
Speke  necessarily  constitute  the  promi- 
nent features  of  his  Journal^  ana  they 
may  seem  perhaps  to  thow  the  services  of 
his  coadjutor  and  companion  somewhat 
into  the  shade  ;  but  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  fully  recognises  the  as- 
sistance which  he  derived  from  his  com- 
E anion  whenever  illness  did  not  deprive 
im  of  his  services.  Captain  Grant  con* 
tributed,  as  may  be  seen,  largely  to  the 
illustrations  which  adorn  the  Joum<il ;  and 
he  has  not  only  enriched  the  science  of 
botany  by  his  researches,  but  the  Museum 
of  Kew  by  a  large  collection  of  previously 
unknown  plants  ;  and  he  may  be  assured 
that  his  countrymen  recognize  no  less  in 
himself  than  in  his  companion  those  great 
and  sterling  qualities  which  make  the 
British  officer  an  impersonation  of  ail  that 
is  daring  and  devoted  in  the  service  either 
of  science  or  of  the  State. 

The  services  which  the  explorer  renders 
^— *■  ■  I  111  I 
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to  mankind  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  world  of  science.    In  bringing  to  the 
knowledge  of  civilized  nations  communi- 
ties the  very  existence  of  which  was  pre- 
viously   undreamed  of,  he  makes  them 
objects  of  interest,  and  they  become  the 
subjects  of  benevolent  exertion.   By  bring- 
ing to  light  the  resources  of  vast  and 
hitherto  unknown  countries,  he  tempts 
commerce — the  sure  harbinger  of  civiliza- 
tion— into  regions  which  would  otherwise 
ramain  permanently    shrouded  in  dark- 
ness ;  he  communicates  an  impulse  never 
to  be  arrested  until  it  has  accomplished 
the  work  to  which  it  is  unconsciously  set, 
and  thus  becomes  the  secondary  instru- 
ment for  imparting  the  blessings  of  purer 
morals  and  a  purer  faith  to  millions  of  the 
humaarace.    The  countries  recently  visit- 
ed, it  may  be  almost  said  discovered,  by 
Captain  Speke  and  his  corapanibn,  are 
even  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
power    most  interested  in   their  future. 
His  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has 
already  dispatched  a  considerable  military 
force  to  Khartum,  as  a  reenforcement  to 
the  troops  now  stationed  there;  and  he 
has  announced  his  determination  not  only 
firmly  to  establish  his  authority  in  those 
remote    districts   which    border  on  the 
Upper  Nile«  but  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade,  in  which  even  his  own  officers,  re- 
moved   from    the  surveillance  of   tbeir 
government,  are  suspected  of  being  large- 
ly engaged.    For  this  purpose  he  is  about 
to  establish  a  river  police,  provided  with 
swift  and  well-armed  galleys,  which  will 
patrol  the  Nile  as  far  as  it  may  be  found 
navigable,  for .  the  purpose  of  boarding 
suspicious  vessels,  and  of  liberating  any 
slaves  which  may  be  found  in  them.    A 
railway,  and  the  telegraph  wire,  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Khartum,  will  speedily  follow ; 
and  we  may  expect  that  even  Gondokoro 
will  at  no  distant  day  be  thus  connected 
with  the  capital  of  Egypt.    Facilities  for 
approaching  the  great  fertile  regions  of 
Equatorial  Africa  will  then  have  been  so 
greatly  increased,  that  many  years  can  not 
elapse  before  their  valuable  products  will 
be  accessible  to  commerce,  and  the  coun- 
tries to  which  Captain  Speke  has  intro- 
duced us  will  be  regularly  supplied  with 
European    manufiustures.      Their  rulers^ 
enlightened  by  communication  with  En- 
rope,  will  in  time  dboard  their  savage 
vices  and  superstitions,  and  engraft  on  the 
native  stock  pf  an  imperfect  civilization 
the  humanities  and  perhaps  the  religion  of 
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Enrope.  The  novel  and  snrprising  articles 
which  have  been  presented  to  them  have 
inspired  them  with  an  intense  desire  for 
trade,  and  for  a  regular  intercourse  with 
England.  It  is  far  from  unlikely  that, 
together  with  the  commodities  of  Uganda 
and  Karague,  we  may  some  day  receive  a 
consignment  of  black  princes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  instructed  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  illustrious  visitors,  by  whose  im- 
measurable superiority  their  fathers  had 
been  so  deeply  impressed.*  The  great 
achievement  of  Captain  Speke  and  his 

*  This  wish  was  expressed  both  bj  the  kings  of 
Ugandft  and  KAragud. 


companion  will  thus  have  accomplished  a 
far  more  important  object  than  the  solu- 
tion of  a  geographical  problem,  however 
interesting;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
scientific  results  of  future  explorations  in 
the  basin  of  the  Nile,  they  can  not  deprive 
them  of  the  fame  of  having  been  the  first 
Europeans  to  penetrate  those  mysterious 
regions,  and  of  having  successfuUy  forced 
their  way  through  savage  tribes  and  the 
obstructions  often  opposed  to  their  prog- 
ress by  barbarian  kings,  with  tbat  true 
British  courage  and  perseverance  to  which 
no  travelers  who  have  ever  faced  the 
perils  of  African  discovery  can  more  justly 
and  honorably  lay  claim. 
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It  is  not  now,  as  in  the  old  days,  when 
people  gathered  ice  only  aS  it  happened 
to  form  on  ponds  and  streams  ;  a  lake  is 
treated  as  a  sort  of  field  from  which  a  good 
crop  may  be  obtained  by  careful  attention ; 
and  moreover  there  is  ice-maki?if/^  an  ac- 
tual manufacture,  which  may  be  carried 
on  just  as  well  in  summer  as  in  winter. 

We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  ices  or  ice- 
creams  of  the  confectioner,  although  these 
are  often  produced  by  very  beautiful  re- 
frigeratinff  processes  ;  we  refer  to  actual 
blocks  and  slabs  of  ice,  solid  and  translu- 
cent, susceptible  of  carriage  from  place  to 
place,  and  fitted  for  use  in  pieces  of  very 
varied  size. 

The  trade  of  ice-collecting  in  this  coun- 
try, though  comparatively  a  small  affair, 
is  not  without  its  peculiarities.  Haifa- 
dozen  men  often  bring  into  a  joint-stock 
their  capital,  consisting  in  each  case  of  a 
small  cart  and  a  donkey  or  pony.  They 
make  a  bargain  beforehand,  with  the  own- 
er of  some  pond  or  other  piece  of  water, 
for  the  ice  tnat  may  happen  to  form  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Keenly  on  the  watch  for 
frosty  mornings,  they  rarely  miss  an  op- 
portunity of  gathering  in  a  film  of  ice, 
thicker  or  thinner,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  first  films,  small  in  quantity,  are  gen- 
erally taken  at  once  to  the  shops  of  fish- 
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mongers  and  confectioners, where  they  find 
a  ready  sale  ;  but  when  the  frost  intensi- 
fies, and  the  layers  become  thicker  and 
heavier,  the  men  take  the  ice  to  ice-mer- 
chants, who  are  ready  to  buy  it  in  any 
quantity,  and  place  it  in  regularly  -  con- 
structed ice-wells  or  ice-houses.  *  From 
these  storehouses  it  is  brought  forth  at  all 
periods  of  the  year,  especially  in  summer, 
to  lend  its  cooling  and  preservative  aid  to 
confectioners,  fishmongers,  poulterers,  ho- 
tel-keepers, and  others.  There  are  ice- 
merchants  at  Billingsgate,  to  supply  the 
salesmen  and  fishmongers ;  and  at  Mark- 
ing, there  are  large  stores  of  ice,  to  fill  the 
ice- wells  in  which  fish  are  brougjit  from 
the  North  Sea  by  the  Barking  smacks. 
The  ice-carts  above  noticed  are  the  humble 
means  of  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  this 
supply ;  and  any  one  who  will  look  about 
him  during  a  hard  winter,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  rivers,  brooks,  ponds,  and  canals, 
will  be  pretty  certain  to  meet  with  indica- 
tions of  this  trade.  Of  course,  the  men  will 
not  pay  for  the  ice  if  they  can  avoid  it ;  and 
it  all  aepends  upon  the  nature  of  the  lo- 
cality whether  they  can  help  themselves 
gratuitously,  or  have  to  pay  a  small  "  roy- 
a'ty,"  as  mine-owners  would  call  it,  for 
the  privilege.  If  the  gathering  can  be 
made  H^fore  a  gleam  of  winter  sun  shines 
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out,  80  much  the  better  for  the  dryness  and 
money-value  of  the  ice  ;  hence  the  men 
are  stirring  betimes  in  Uie  moniing,  with 
their  donkeys,  carts,  rakes,  shovels,  and 
such  warm  wrappers  as  they  happen  to 
possess. 

There  is  an  Ice-store  or  Ice-^rawary,  as 
some  persons  call  it,  at  Chelsea,  in  which 
our  common  pond  and  river  ice  is  stored 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  owners  are 
quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  as  con- 
cerns a  supply  ;  the  winter  of  1862^3 
was  a  bad  one  in  this  respect.  When  the 
winter  is  favorable,  many  scores  of  carts 
may  be  seen  drawn  up  in  procession,  wait- 
•ing  to  deposit  their  cargoes  of  ice.  Mr. 
Charles,  the  proprietor,  built,  in  1860, 
an  ice-house  superior  in  many  ways  to 
those  usually  seen  in  this  country.  *  The 
outer  casing  of  the  building  is  of  massive 
brick-work ;  within  this  is  another  casing, 
or  wall  of  strong  timber  ;  and  between 
the  two  is  a  compact  stratum  of  saw-dust,  a 
substance  remarkably  efficacious  in  check- 
ing the  transmission  of  heat.  The  inclosed 
area  of  the  building  is  divided  into  four 
compartments,  each  capable  of  containing 
a  thousand  tons  of  ice.  The  only  door, 
extending  from  floor  to  roof,  is  narrow, 
and  closed  by  a  sliding-sh utter,  over  which, 
on  the  outside  of  the  building,  is  fixed  a 
crane.  When  the  laden  carts  come  into 
the  courtyard,  the  ice  is  quickly  put  into 
baskets,  hauled  up,  and  emptied  into  one 
or  other  of  the  compartments  ;  here  it  is 
strewn  about  equally,  layer  after  layer, 
until  the  whole  place  is  full.  Most  of  the 
older  ice-houses  in  this  country  are  built 
underground,  on  the  theory  that  the  at- 
mosphere is  colder  there  than  above  ;  but 
it  is  now  known  that  the  exclusion  of 
damp  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  that 
this  can  be  better  insured  above  ground 
than  below.  The  rays  of  the  sun  do  more 
good  than  harm,  if  the  building  be  well 
constructed,  because  they  tend  to  dry  the 
air  in  and  around  the  building. 

Concerning  all  the  smaller  modes  of  ob- 
taining ice,  by  evaporation,  refrigeration, 
etc.,  they  belong  to  the  scientific  processes 
presently  to  be  noticed  ;  but  in  reference 
to  naturally  -  formed  ice,  gathered  only 
when  Jack  Frost  chooses  to  make  it  for 
ns,  there  is  obviously  a  difficulty  to  be  con- 
tended against  in  mild  winters.  At  such 
a  time  our  ice-users  look  about  them,  to 
see  whether  a  supply  can  be  profitably 
obtained  from  other  quarters.  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  the  Baltic  province^  are 


colder  than  England  during  winter  ;  and 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact.  A 
Fleet -street  fishmonger  is  credited  with 
the  introduction  of  Norway  ice  into  Eng- 
land as  an  article  of  commerce.  About 
forty  years  ago — in  a  season  when  the  sup- 
ply of  ice  in  England  was  very  small,  and 
the  resources  of  the  forthcoming  winter  of 
course  doubtful — he  boldly  determined  to 
make  a  voyage  to  Norway,  and  see  what 
could  be  done  there.  He  purchased  a 
large  quantity,  chartered  a  vessel,  brought 
it  home,  and  sold  it  at  a  good  profit.  En- 
couraged by  this  first  success,  he  made  a 
second  venture  ;  and  a  regular  trade  was 
thenceforward  established.  On  board  the 
vessels  that  bring  the  ice  from  Norway, 
the  hatchways  and  bulkheads  are  tightly 
calked.  When  deposited  in  the  store- 
houses in  England,  the  upper  surface  of 
the  ice  is  kept  covered  with  thick  woolen 
cloths,  which  are  also  used  when  the 
ice  is  conveyed  in  carts  to  shops  and  ho- 
tels. 

Although  Norway  ice  can  be  sold  in 
England  cheaper  than  American,  it  is  not 
so  good  in  quality,  and  it  is  not  the  object 
of  so  remarkable  a  trade.  It  is  to  Amer- 
ica that  we  refer  when  we  speak  of  the 
culture  of  ice — namely,  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  bodies  of  water  for  this  purpose 
only,  with  the  view  of  producing  an  ice- 
crop  which  will  pay  all  expenses  and  leave 
a  profit. 

The  first  idea  of  sending  ice  from  North 
America  to  hotter  countries  for  practical 
use  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Tudor, 
a  Boston  merchant.  In  1805  he  procured 
a  supply  of  ice  from  Saugus  in  Massachu- 
setts, brought  it  to  a  shipping  port,  and 
sailed  with  it  in  a  brig  of  his  own  to  Mar- 
tinique. He  carried  on  an  increasing  trade 
till  1812,  when  the  war  with  England  occa- 
sioned an  interruption.  Recommencing  in 
1815,  he  established  an  ice-trade  to  Cuba, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and  New-Orleans ; 
iSome times  losing  by  the  venture,  but  mak- 
ing a  fair  profit  under  average  circum- 
stances. At  last,  in  1833,  he  made  a  bold 
venture — to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  land  a  cargo  of  Massachusetts 
ice  at  Calcutta  ;  he  sent  a  hundred  and 
eighty  tons,  of  which  sixty  melted  on  the 
voyage,  and  twenty  more  m  getting  up  the 
Hoogly.  The  ice  was  packed  in  large 
blocks,  closely  fitted  together  between  a 
double-planked  casing,  filled  in  with  ^rj 
tan  ;  but  still  he  bad  only  a  hundred  tons* 
in  salable  state  when  it  reached  Calcutta. 
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The  ice  was  at  once  sold  to  the  natives  at 
a  good  price ;  and  a  trade  thereupon  com- 
menced which  has  never  since  ceased.  In 
1834,  an  ice-trade  with  Brazil  commenced ; 
and  from  that  time  this  very  curious  kind 
of  commerce  extended  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity. In  1836,  there  were  forty-five 
cargoes*  of  ice  shipped  from  Boston  and 
other  North  American  ports,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  in  1846,  and  three  hun-' 
dred  and  sixty-three  in  1856  (containing  a 
hundred  and  fifly  thousand  tons  of  ice) ; 
and  since  the  last-named  year  the  increase 
has  been  very  rapid.  Before  the  desolat- 
ing civil  war  in  that  country  began,  the 
Boston  merchants  found  the  ice-trade  ad- 
vantageous, in  affording  freights  to  south- 
ern ports  for  some  of  the  ships  which 
were  to  bring  back  cotton,  sugar,  tojbaco, 
and  rice ;  but  this  exchange  of  produce  has 
for  three  years  been  wofully  interrupted. 
When  Mr.  Tudor's  enterprise  was  seen 
to  be  successful,  several  ice  companies 
were  formed  in  the  New-England  States, 
one  of  which  (the  Wenham  JLake  Compa- 
ny) is^familiarly  known  to  us  by  name. 
The  ice  produced  in  deep  ponds  in  that 
country  is  particularly  good,  hard  and 
compact  for  keeping,  and  clear  and  clean 
in  quality.  The  small  lakes  near  the  Hud- 
son river,  the  river  itself  above  the  reach 
of  the  tide,  and  various  streams  and  ponds 
over  a  large  area  of  country,  contribute 
towards  the  supply.  One  of  the  best 
sources  is  Rockland  Lake,  in  Orange 
county,  which  yields  far  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  every  winter.  All 
the  companies  adopt  a  pretty  uniform  plan 
in  gathering  the  ice.  The  water  is  kept  as 
free  from  twigs,  leaves,  etc.,  as  possible, 
when  still  in  an  unfrozen  state.  When  the 
frost  has  lasted  some  time,  and  the  ice  is 
about  nine  inches  thick — or  double  this 
amount  if  intended  for  exportation — the 
snow  or  sleet  is  swept  off,  or  rather  scrap- 
ed off  by  a  wooden  apparatus  drawn  by  a 
horse.  A  sort  of  cutting  plow,  drawn 
also  by  a  horse,  is  then  passed  over  the  ice, 
in  such  manner  as  to  cut  parallel  grooves 
about  three  inches  deep ;  and  another  ma- 
chine, midway  in  action  between  a  plow 
and  a  harrow,  drawn  over  the  ice  in  two 
rectangular  directions,  separates  it  into 
small  squares  or  cubical  masses.  As  the 
grooves  thus  made  are  only  intended  to 
serve  as  guides  for  a  saw  and  a  wedge, 
they  only  extend  a  few  inches  in  depth.  A 
saw,  worked  by  hand,  cuts  out  one  row  of 
blocks  ;  and  then  the  rest  are  easily  sev- 


ered by  a  shovel  used  in  the  manner  of  a 
wedge.  The  blocks  are  either  floated 
through  the  small  channels  of  exposed  wa- 
ter to  the  shore,  where  they  are  hauled  up, 
or  they. are  jerked  out  with  a  hook  at  the 
end  of  a  pole,  up  a  slide  upon  a  platform 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  openmg,  and 
moved  by  means  of  low  sledges  to  the  edge 
of  the  pond.  The  storehouses  are  always 
very  large  buildings,  of  wood  or  brick,  con- 
structed near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  pond, 
or  stream ;  as  they  usually  vary  from  one 
to  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a  con- 
siderable breadth,  and  have  no  windows, 
they  present  a  singular  appearance.  Two 
of  these  storehouses  at  Kockland  Lake 
have  a  capacity  for  forty  thousand  tons 
each,  while  one  at  Athens,  on  the  Hudson, 
will  hold  sixty  thousand  tons.  In  many 
cases,^the  blocks  are  raised  by  steam-power 
up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  thence  let  down  another 
plane  to  any  part  within  where  it  is  to  be 
packed.  Around  Fresh  Pond,  near  Cam- 
bridge in  Massachusett8,there  are  upwards 
of  fifty  of  these  vast  storehouses. 

To  exclude  warmth  when  the  winter  re- 
laxes, the  hollow  walls  of  the  storehouses 
are  filled  in  w^th  tan,  dried  leaves,  rice  hulls, 
hay,  shavings,  or  saw-dust ;  and  the  blocks 
of  ice  themselves  are  packed  in  similar 
non-conducting  materials.  The  saw-mills 
of  the  neighborhood  find  a  good  market 
for  their  saw-dust  in  this  way.  The  blocks 
are  placed  upon  their  edges  rather  than 
upon  their  flat  sides,  as  they  are  found  to 
keep  better  in  this  position.  The  season 
of  the  ice  harvest  being  short  and  uncer- 
tain, the  operations  are  conducted  with 
great  activity  at  the  proper  period  ;  num- 
bers of  men  assemble  on  the  ice  with  their 
various  machines,  and  the  scene  is  a  very^ 
busy  one.  If  there  is  moonlight  and  the 
night  be  clear,  the  operations  are  contin- 
ued uninterruptedly.  One  gang  or  party, 
working  together,  will  sometimes  cut^ 
raise,  and  deposit  in  the  storehouse  six 
hundred  tons  in  an  hour.  In  the  interior 
towns  of  America,  the  ice  is  sold  at  two- 
and-a-half  to  four  dollars^ten  to  sixteen  shil- 
lings) per  ton ;  at  Boston  it  is  sold  wholesate- 
for  shipment  at  about  two  dollars  (eight 
shillings).  Wenham  Lake,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Boston,  is  very  deep,  and  the- 
ice  forms  upon  it  beautifully  clear  ;  here- 
the  blocks  are  made  to  range  from  one  to 
two  hundredweights  each.  An  acre  yields 
a  thousand  tons  of  ice  of  average  thick- 
ness.   We  may  thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
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ice  as  a  crop  or  harvest^  say  that  the  crop 
yields  from  £400  to  £800  per  acre.  The 
Wenham  Company  has  a  railway  of  its 
own  to  Boston,  and  the  storehouses  in 
that  busy  city  oflen  contain  as  much  as 
six  hundred  thousand  tons  of  ice  at  one 
time.  Even  four  years  ago,  it  was  estimat- 
ed that  ten  thousand  persons  and  six  mil- 
lion dollars  of  invested  capital  were  con- 
cerned in  this  remarkable  American  ice- 
trade. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  matter  real- 
ly important — the  effect  which  cheap  sup- 
plies of  ice  may  possibly  have  in  enabling 
the  white  man  to  live  and  work  in  tropical 
climates.  If  beverages  can  be  cooled  by 
means  of  ice  ;  if  meat  and  other  articles  of 
food  can  be  preserved  in  good  condition 
for  some  time  by  its  agency ;  if  rooms  can 
be  cooled  by  placing  vessels  of  ice  in  them  ; 
if  (which  is  now  known  to  be  the  case)  sea- 
water  can  be  frozen  into  fresh  ice,  and  this 
be  melted  into  fresh  water — if  these  things 
be  so,  then  some,  at  least,  of  the  miseries 
that  press  upon  the  white  man  in  a  hot 
climate  might  be  alleviated,  and  we  might 
then  really  see  what  northern  muscles  can 
effect  in  southern  regions. 

Whether  ice-making^  with  a  lofty  dis- 
regard of  cold,  climate,  or  season,  is  ever 
to  take  the  lead  of  ice-gathering  as  prac- 
ticed in  England,  or  ice-cw/^wre  as  observed 
in  America,  remains  for  the  future  to  show ; 
but  the  machines  invented  for  this  purpose 
are  highly  ingenious.  Professor  Leslie, 
Dr.  Faraday,  M.  Thilorier,  and  other  phi- 
losophers, have  shown  how  easy  it  is  to 
cool  and  freeze  water  by  certain  process- 
es of  evaporation  and  absorption  ;  but 
their  experiments  were  made  for  scientific 
purposes,  not  to  produce  ice  commercially. 
As  in  other  matters,  the  question  of  L.  s.  d. 
enters  here,  in  its  own  imperious  way. 
Our  lecture-tables  have  exhibited  the  mar- 
velous phenomenon  of  freezing  watering 
red-hot  crucible  ;  but  such  high-style  phi- 
losophy would  be  of  very  little  use  to  our 
fishmongers  and  confectioners. 

The  attention  of  some  millions  of  persons 
was  attracted,  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  to  two  ice-making  ma- 
chines of  very  remarkable  character.  It 
peems  wonderful,  in  a  hot  building  on  a 
July  day,  to  see  beautiful  slabs  and  cylin- 
ders of  ice  produced  before  our  eyes,  and 
to  test  the  reality  by  touch  and  tasting. 
One  of  these  machines,  known  as  Siebes 
.Ether  Ice-machine^  acts  in  a  way  that 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  It 


consists  essentially  of  an  afr-pump,  driven 
by  a  steam-engine  ;  a  refrigerator  ;  and  a 
freezing-vessel.  The  refrigerator  consists 
of  a  large  number  of  parallel  copper  tubes 
united  at  the  ends,  and  immersed  in  an 
outer  vessel ;  the  tubes  contain  ether, 
while  the  vessel  contains  a  saturated  sola 
tion  of  common  salt  or  brine.  In  a  w6od- 
en  cistern  are  placed  several  tinned  copper 
rectangular  troughs,  each  eighteen  inches 
long,  the  same  in  depth,  ana  two  inches 
wide  ;  they  are  filled  with  the  water  to  be 
frozen,  and  are  immersed  in  brine.  We 
have  thus  water,  brine,  ether,  and  an  air- 

f)ump.  Ether  rises  into  vapor  at  a  very 
ow  temperature.  As  fast  as  this  vapor 
is  formed  in  the  tubes  of  the  refrigerator, 
it  is  pumped  out  by  the  air-pump.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  warmth  to  produce 
this  vaporization  ;  and  this  warmth .  can 
only  be  obtained  by  robbery  of  heat  from 
the  brine  which  surrounds  the  ether-tubes  ; 
the  brine  becomes  intensely  cold,  but  not 
frozen,  for  it  will  retain  the  liquid  state 
even  at  thirty  degrees  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  water.  Then,  how  to  freese  the 
real  water  in  the  ice-moulds  ?  The  brine 
is  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  means  of 
machmery,  and  circulates  in  a  continuous 
current  through  the  cistern  containing  the 
ice-moulds  ;  the  water  in  these  moulds  is 
hereby  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  suffi- 
ciently low  to  freeze  into  ice.  By  ingeni- 
ous adaptations  of  mechanism,  the  vapor- 
ized ether  is  re-condensed  into  a  liquid,  and 
is  used  over  and  over  again  ;  the  brine,  too, 
though  made  alternately  temperate  and 
cold  in  the  course  of  its  travels,  remains 
the  same  brine  during  a  long  continuance 
of  operations.  In  the  best  machines  of 
this  kind,  one  pound  of  coal  consumed  in- 
the  steam-engine  produces  six  or  seven 
pounds  of  ice.  The  troughs  arelifted  out, 
one  by  one,  as  soon  as  the  water  in  them 
is  frozen ;  they  are  dipped  nearly  to  the 
brim  for  a  minute  or  two  into  warm  water, 
by  which  the  copper  of  the  mould  is  a 
little  expanded,  and  the  ice  extricated. 
In  this  way  were  produced  the  beautiful 
slabs  of  ice  at  the  International  Exhibition. 
Sixty-four  gallons  of  ether  were  employed 
in  making  one  ton  of  ice ;  but  this  ether 
was  used  again  and  again  for  weeks,  with 
very  little  deterioration  or  loss.  Ma- 
chines in  this  form  have  been  made  so  lar^e 
as  to  produce  ten  tons  of  ice  per  day.  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  original  inventor  and  4)at- 
entee  of  the  apparatus  which  has  thus  been 
perfected  by  M.  Siebe,  has  introduced  it 
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into  Australia,  where,  it  is  said,  the  ether- 
made  ice  is  beginning  to  andersell  the  ice 
brought  from  America.  The  East  India 
government,  and  the  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal Company,  use  this  apparatus. 

M.  Carre's  Ammonia  Ice  machine^  also 
represented  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
works  upon  the  same  general  principle, 
but  differently  applied.  Ammonia  is  used 
instead  of  ether.  A  strong  iron  vessel 
filled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  am- 
monia is  so  placed  that  heat  can  be  applied 
to  it.  A  smaller  iron  vessel,  contaming 
ammoniacal  gas,  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be 
immersed  in  cold  water.  When  a  tube 
connects  the  two  vessels,  and  heat  is  ap- 
plied, a  curious  alternation  of  states  may 
be  brought   about  in  the  ammonia,  first 


liqfiid,  then  gaseous,  then  liquid  again,  and 
so  on  ;  and  each  process  of  vaporizing 
freezes  some  of  the  water  in  which  one  of 
the  vessels  is  immersed.  The  details  are 
a  little  too  complicated  to  be  given  here  ; 
but  it  is  w^orthy  of  note  that  there  is  no 
steam-engine  needed  —  the  fuel  employed 
being  for  heating  the  vessels  and  not  feed- 
ing an  engine  -  boiler.  It  is  said  that  one 
pound  of  coal  (or  rather  charcoal)  will  pro- 
duce as  much  as  nineteen  pounds  of  ice 
by  this  machine,  and  three  times  as  much 
as  Si^be's ;  on  the  other  hand,  retoil-like 
explosions  have  to  be  guarded  against, 
alike  ruinous  to  apparatus  and  dangerous 
to  persons.  By  this  machine  were  pro- 
duced the  beautiful  cylinders  (not  slabs)  of 
ice  at  the  International  Exhibition. 


Trom    the    Nttional    Reriew. 


POLAND        AS        IT        IS.* 

■ 

[It  may  be  right  to  say  that  we  give  in  the  following  article  the  exact  words  of  a  most  intel- 
ligent eye-witnesa  of  the  Polish  Revolution.] 


The  saying  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
"there  is  no  Poland  except  among  the 
imigres^'*  may  now  take  place  with  the 
similar  aphorism  of  Metternich,  that  Italy 
was  only  a  geographical  expression.  At 
the  very  moment  when  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  seemed  to  be  complete,  the 
accident  of  a  political  dinner  among  a  few 
third-rate  politicians  in  Paris  shook  it  to 
the  ground.  The  first  Italian  War,  and 
the  reappearance  of  a  Napoleon  in  France, 
led  up  so  naturally  to  Sebastopol  and  Sol- 
ferino,  that  the  new  order  might  almost 
seem  to  have  been  inherited.  The  in- 
stinctive hatred  which  the  Tory  and  Legi- 
timist party  every  where  have  felt  for  the 
Crimean  War,  and  their  unreasoning  pre- 
visions of  evil,  have  been  fully  justified 
by  the  results  on  the  absolutist  system. 
We  are  making  a  new  world  every  where 
in  Europe ;    or  rather,  perhaps,  we  are 


*  La  Polognt  Contemporaine.  Par  Charles  dx 
Mazadb.    Paris:  Michel  L^vy. 

Recueil  des  principaux  Traiies,  Par  Mabtsns. 
Vols.  Vm.  and  X. 


Stripping  off  the  lath  -  and-plaster  with 
which  certain  kingly  architects  defaced 
the  natural  w^ork  of  time  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  There  has  been  much  bloodshed  in 
the  operation,  and  not  a  little  blundering 
and  intrigue.  But  the  final  results  at 
present  attained  have  been  Italian  liberty, 
serf-emancipation  in  Russia,  a  constitution 
in  Austria,  and  a  great  expansion  of  ma- 
terial progress  in  France  and  EnglanA 
Perhaps  fifteen  years  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  do  more. 

With  the  first  beginnings  of  troubles,  all 
ejTS  were  turned  upon  Russian  Poland. 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  it  remained  quiet. 
There  was  insurrection  in  Posen  and  a 
war  in  Hungary,  in  which  Poles  did  gal- 
lant service ;  but  they  seemed  still  to  be 
the  true  countrymen  of  Sobieski,  doing 
battle  for  every  banner  except  their  own. 
The  Crimean  War  came  and  passed  with 
no  armed  uprising  against  tne  Russian 
yoke  in  Warsaw.  The  bampaign  of  Sol- 
ferino  had  almost  produced  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Hungary;  but  Poland  was  still 
apathetic,  or  at  least  peaceful.    Suddenly, 
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in  1861,  the  news  came,  not  of  insunrec- 
tion,  but  of  massacre.  ,  Europe  heard 
with  consternation  of  an  unarmed  crowd 
shot  down  in  a  public  square  without 
warning,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  no  better 
motive  than  the  caprice  of  a  subaltern  of 
police.  Presently,  however,  it  appeared 
that  a  struggle  of  a  kind  never  yet  known 
had  commenced  throughout  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Russia.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Russians  were  striving  to  provoke  a 
revolt,  m  order,  as  Wielopolski  once  ex- 
pressed it,  that  they  might  bring  the 
absces:j  to  a  head.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Proles  had  resolved  to  offer  themselves 
to  death  on  every  possible  occasion,  in  the 
belief  that  tbe  spirit  of  martyrdom  would 
at  length  be  too  strong  for  despotism 
itself  The  parallel  steadily  kept  in  view, 
and  unflinchingly  acted  up  to,  was  that  of 
the  early  Christians  under  the  Empire. 
"  The  crown  of  thorns,"  said  a  manifesto, 
"  has  been  our  emblem  for  a  century  :  .  .  . 
it  means  patience  in  grief,  self  sacrifice, 
deliverance,  and  pardon."  The  crown  of 
thorns  is  never  long  waited  for.  Not  two 
months  after  the  first  massacre  a  second 
crowd  assembled  near  the  castle,  refused 
to  disperse,  and  received  fifteen  volleys 
with  the  solidity  of  veterans.  Only 
prayers  and  hymns  answered  the  roll  of 
musketry.  It  might  seem  that  this  en- 
thusiasm would  be  as  short-lived  as  all 
violent  emotions  commonly  are.  But 
months  passed  ;  and  the  Poles  were  still 
readier  to  offer  themselves  to  death  than 
the  Russians  to  slay.  The  whole  country 
wore  the  garb  and  the  aspect  of  a  funeral. 
Such  depth* of  national  sentiment,  the 
growth  of  long  misery,  confounded  obser- 
vers in  happier  distant  countries,  and  was 
at  first  miftJtaken  for  a  mere  masquerade. 
The  Saturday  Review^  which  is  pro- 
fessedly incapable  of  understanding  that 
there  is  a  noble  side  to  humanity,  accused 
the  Poles  of  acting  like  petulant  children. 
That  fatal  contempt  for  weakness,  which 
clings  to  Englishmen,  added  to  the  gen- 
eral misconception  of  the  drama  whose 
first  scenes  had  been  already  acted,  and 
the  demonstrations  were  disregarded  pre- 
cisely because  the  actors  were  unarmed. 
At  last  the  fatality  of  great  crimes  hurried 
the  Russian  government  into  a  new  step. 
It  was  resolved  to  draw  the  new  conscrip- 
tion entirely  from  the  towns,  with  the 
4puble  view  of  sparing  the  peasantry  and 
of  thinning  the  educated  class,  who  are  the 
eternal  enemies  of  misgovemment.    The 


deed  seemed  to  be  done,  when  some  un- 
lucky oflicial  conceived  the  idea  of  insult- 
ing the  victims.  Europe  was  told  in  a 
telegram  that  the  conscription  had  been 
carried  out  in  perfect  tranquillity.  Tbe 
jest  was  one  of  questionable  good  taste 
even  for  an  employe  of  the  school  of  Nich- 
olas, and  its  results  were  disastrous.  A 
majority  of  one  in  the  secret  government 
decided  that  war  at  any  hazards  was  pref- 
erable to  extinction  without  a  sign ;  and 
the  conscripts  not  already  in  custody  were 
instructed  to  take  to  the  forests,  and  de- 
fend themselves  as  they  could,  unarmed 
in  mid- winter,  against  a  disciplined  army. 
"  And  now,"  a  Polish  gentleman  lately 
said  to  us,  "  Europe  believes  that  we  -are 
alive  because  we  are  fighting.  Is  it  not 
horrible  that  all  our  sufferings,  all  our 
struggles  after  constitutional  reform,  were 
actually  unheeded  till  we  appealed  to 
arms  —  the  last  argument  of  the  bar- 
barian ?" 

Without  wishing  to  defend  English 
apathy  on  the  Polish  question,  we  arc 
constrained  to  admit  that  it  is  not  quite 
inexcusable.  The  Poles  have  been  too 
apt  to  rest  their  cause  primarily  on  the  in- 
justice of  the  two  partitions  of  Poland, 
and  to  date  all  their  demands  for  redress 
from  1772.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take in  principle.  The  spoilers  of  Poland 
were  certainly  not  sovereigns  of  high 
character,  and  they  carried  out  their  de- 
signs with  a  mhtture  of  low  intrigue, 
hypocrisy,  and  brutal  violence,  which 
made  the  injustice  additionally  revolting. 
Perhaps  the  only  extenuating  circumstance 
was,  that  they  did  not  invoke  a  blessing 
upon  their  plunder,  like  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  a  little  later,  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity.  But  their 
victim  deserved  its  fate.  Since  the  rescue 
of  Vienna  by  Sobieski,  Poland  had  govern- 
ed itself  worse  than  any  nation  is  per- 
mitted to  do  and  live.  It  had  the  most 
disorderly  form  of  government,  the  most 
intolerant  church,  and  the  most  degraded 
peasantry  in  Europe.  Its  one  redeeming 
virtue  was  the  courage  of  its  people,  and, 
thanks  to  its  nobles,  it  had  no  army.  It 
was  a  perpetual  occasion  of  war  on  the 
confines  of  countries  that  might  wish  to 
be  at  peace.  To  have  saved  such  a  nation 
from  Its  natural  fate,  foreseen  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  to  have  propped  up 
its  decrepitude  by  European .  guarantees, 
would  have  been  policy  eminently  worthy 
of  the  cabmet  that  now  keeps  the  Turks 
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in  Constantinople.  But*  it  was  not  the 
statesmanship  of  Chatham  or  his  cotempo- 
raries  in  England,  any  more  than  of 
Choiseul  in  France.  Sensible  men  regret- 
ted that  another  bulwark  asjainst  the 
Muscovite  had  been  broken  Sown,  and 
that  even  such  a  shadow  of  freedom  as 
the  Polish  constitution  had  been  was  re- 
placed by  very  actual  tyrannies.  But  it 
would  have  been  the  extreme  of  political 
quixotism  for  England  to  declare  war 
agsdnst  Russia  and  Prussia,  its  old  and 
late  allies,  in  behalf  of  a  people  \<^ho 
scarcely  protested  by  words,  and  in  no 
wise  protested  by  acts,  against  the  usurpa- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  second  partition 
we  were  in  no  condition  to  intei*fere,  if  we 
had  wished  it ;  the  war  with  France  ab- 
sorbed every  energy. 

The  real  second  life  of  Poland  dates 
from  the  second  partition.  Short-lived 
as  the  struggle  for  liberty  was,  it  had  a 
few  glorious  memories.  A  body  of  insur- 
gents in  Warsaw,  never  stronger  than 
fifteen  hundred,  by  the  admissions  of  the 
Russian  general  opposed  to  them,  drove 
out  a  garrison  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand disciplined  troops  from  the  town. 
Kosciusko  invented  the  terrible  Polish 
.scythemen  —  imitated,  perhaps,  from  the 
old  flailmen  of  Ziska,  who  are  still  the 
only  known  instances  of  peasants  that 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  regular 
troops.  Crushed  by  overwhelminsj  forces, 
and  by  the  ferocious  energy  of  Suvarof, 
the  insurrection  now  became  an  emigra- 
tion, and  traversed  Europe  under  the 
banners  of  Napoleon.  But  Napoleon  in 
his  heart  regarded  Polish  nationality  as  a 
chimera,  useful  only  as  a  phrase  in  bul- 
letins and  a  stalking-horse  in  diplomacy. 
He  consented  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  to 
dismember  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
the  man  he  most  hated  and  despised,  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  he  declared  Lithuania 
Russian ;  and  in  reconstituting  a  sort  of 
shadowy  Poland  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw  he  made  it  the  appanage  of  a 
petty  German  prince,  the  King  of  Saxony. 
Nevertheless,,  under  all  discouragements, 
the  Polish  name  made  itself  so  well  re- 
spected, that  the  conquerors  of  Vienna, 
who  punished  Saxony  and  Denmark  for 
adherence  to  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen 
chief,  were  well  disposed  to  reconstitute 
Poland.  The  time  was  eminently  favora- 
ble for  reconstruction,  and  Austria  and 
Prussia  would  have  made  sacrifices  to 
keep  a  few  hundred   miles   of  neutral 


ground  between  themselves  and  their 
Muscovite  ally.  To  Russia  alone  Poland 
was  too  important  to  be  given  up.  It 
was  the  richest  province  of  the  empire, 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  West,  the 
advance-post  upon  Europe,  and  it  symbol- 
ized Russia's  retribution  on  an  old  foe. 
In  face  of  the  colossal  Russian  force  occu- 
pying the  country,  and  bound  as  they 
were  by  recent  obligations  to  the  czar, 
the  allies  did  not  care  to  enter  upon  a  war 
for  the  sake  of  reconstituting  a  fallen  na- 
tionality. But  they  made  it  the  very  first 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  that  "  the 
Poles,  the  respective  subjects  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  shall  obtain  a  repre- 
sentation and  national  institutions ;"  and, 
in  the  peculiar  phraseology,  "  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  "  "  shall  be  united  irrevocably 
by  its  constitution  "  "  to  the  empire  of 
Russia,"  they  implied,  as  Lord  Russell  has 
well  observed  in  his  dispatch  of  August 
11,  that  the  constitution  was  the  consid- 
eration for  which  Poland  was  surrendered. 
Europe  wished  to  mitigate  as  much  as 
possible  the  sacrifices  it  was  obliged  to 
ratify. 

But  the  allies  did  even  more  than  this. 
By  the  fourteenth  article  they  decreed 
that  the  regulations  for  free  trade  and 
free  use  of  rivers,  canals,  and  ports  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  ancient  Poland — 
that  is  to  sav,  the  Poland  of  1772 — which 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  had  agreed 
to  by  private  treaties,  should  become  of 
international  force,  and  be  maintained  in- 
violably. The  intention  obviously  was  to 
minimize  the  evils  of  the  partition,  and 
preserve  a  shadow  as  it  were  of  the  old 
Poland,  which  might  some  day,  under 
favorable  chances,  become  a  reality.  If 
therefore  the  persistence  of  the  Poles  in 
claiming  Lithuania  and  parts  of  Little 
Russia  is  to  be  treated  as  irrational,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  chimera  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  public  law  of 
Europe,  and  agreed  to  by  the  spoilers. 
In  the  same  spirit,  no  doubt,  article  six 
decreed  the  independence  of  the  free  town 
of  Cracow  under  the  protection  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  royal  town 
was  left  inviolate,  as  a  sort  of  symbol  of 
the  unimpaired  right  of  the  nation  to  ex- 
ist. Its  seizure  in  1846  by  its  protectors 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  compact ; 
and  Prince  Metternich's  explanation,  that 
the  treaty  only  gave  a  hypothetical  right 
of  inquiry  and  remonstrance,  was  enough 
,to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  international 
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good  faith.  In  saying  this,  however,  we 
are  not  caring  to  waste  regret  upon  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  Cracow.  Its  position 
fitted  it  for  nothing  but  to  be  an  emporium 
of  smuggling,  of  secret  presses,  and  of 
conspiracies ;  and  it  fully  availed  itself  of 
its  position.  A  free  town  of  Cracow 
between  three  enslaved  provinces  was 
an  anomaly ;  and  more  tolerant  men  than 
Mettemich  and  Nicholas  I.  might  have 
been  tempted  to  suppress  it.  Still  in  1815 
its  establishment  was  one  of  several  arti- 
cles that  all  tended  to  the  same  end — the 
ultimate  restoration  of  the  old  Poland — 
every  one  of  which  has  been  violated. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  then,  the  efforts 
of  the  Polish  patriots,  if  not  altogether 
successful,  had  not  been  useless.  Poland 
was  once  more  a  name  in  Europe,  and  a 
name  for  which  those  who  bore  it  need 
not  blush.  The  next  fifteen  years  were 
'the  Lehr-Jahre  of  the  people  born  again. 
If  the  constitution  given  them  by  Alexan- 
der had  been  loyally  carried  out,  the 
Poles  would  have  been  mad  indeed  to  try 
the  chances  of  war  for  the  mere  phantom 
of  nationality.  That  memorable  instru- 
ment must,  as  Lord  Russell  has  observed, 
"  when  once  promulgated,  be  taken  to  be 
the  constitution  meant  by  the  framers  of 
the  treaty,"  and  as  such,  we  may  add, 
can  not  be  revoked  arbitrarily.  It  guar- 
anteed freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  from 
arrest  before  conviction,  and  the  secure 
possession  of  property,  confining  the  gov- 
ernment to  natives,  and  making  the  min- 
isters responsible  to  the  bicameral  parlia- 
ment. The  functions  of  the  czar  as  king 
were  virtually  confined  to  proposing  laws, 
nominating  life-judges  and  life-senators, 
and  commanding  a  native  army  within 
the  country.  The  whole  reads  like  Utopia 
or  England.  The  system  at  first  worked 
so  well  that  opposition  was  scarcely  known 
in  the  Chambers ;  and  Alexander  declared 
his  intentions  of  extending  representative 
institutions  to  Russia,  r^opulation  and 
wealth  increased  as  it  were  by  miracle. 
But  the  beginnings  of  evil  were  soon  evi- 
dent. We  do  not  wish  to  hold  the  Poles 
blameless.  These  were  times  of  revolu- 
tion every  where,  of  Carbonari,  and  Tuni- 
vereine,  and  Luddites.  There  were  men 
in  Poland  for  whom  every  thing  was  in- 
Rufiicient  short  of  national  independence. 
In  England  such  dissentients  would  have 
been  allowed  to  talk  till  they  were  dumb, 
or  the  public  tired  out.  The  Russian 
govepiment  at  once  established  a  censor- 


ship of  the  press  (1819).  Opposition 
transferred  itself  to  the  parliament,  and 
the  parliament  was  no  longer  summoned, 
or  when  it  met,  once  in  ten  years,  was 
packed.  Readers  of  De  Custino,  who 
may  perhaps  be  trusted  when  he  reports 
conversations,  will  remember  how  he  ad- 
mires the  remark  of  Nicholas,  that  all 
representative  monarchy  was  "  the  gov- 
ernment of  falsehood,  fraud,  corruptioa," 
It  was  so  in  Poland,  because  the  czar, 
who  never  recovered  the  panic  of  PestaPs 
conspiracy,  degraded  it  by  intrigues  and 
violence ;  but  after  all  said  he  could  never 
fashion  it  to  his  pleasure.  The  case  for 
Poland,  however,  is  best  summed  up  in 
the  manifesto  which  the  Polish  committee 
issued  in  1831  (Jan.  10):  "The  union 
of  the  crown  of  an  autocrat  and  of  a  con- 
stitutional king  is  one  of  those  political 
anomalies  which  can  not  long  exist.  Every 
body  foresaw  that  the  kingdom  would 
become  the  germ  of  liberal  institutions 
for  ^Russia,  or  succumb  under  the  iron 
hand  of  its  despotism.  The  question  was 
soon  decided.  Public  instruction  was  cor- 
rupted. .  .  .  The  people  were  shut  out 
from  all  means  of  obtaining  instruction. 
An  entire  palatinate  was  deprived  of  its 
representatives  in  the  council.  The  Cham- 
ber lost  the  power  of  voting  the  budgetT 
Monopolies  were  created  calculated  to  dry 
up  the  resources  of  national  wealth.  .  .  . 
Calumny  and  espionage  had  penetrated 
even  into  the  privacy  offamilies.  .  .  .  Per- 
sonal freedom,  which  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed,  was  violated ;  the  prisons 
were  crowded;  courts-martial  were  ap- 
pointed to  decide  in  civil  causes,  and  im- 
posed infamous  punishments  on  citizens 
whose  only  crime  was  that  of  having  at- 
tempted to  save  from  corruption  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  nation." 

Nevertheless,  whatever  its  excuses  may 
have  been,  the  insurrection  of  1831  had 
the  worst  of  all  faults :  it  was  a  political 
blunder.  The  revolution  in  Paris  had  by 
this  time  died  out,  with  no  better  issue 
than  that  of  replacing  M.  Sotenville  by 
Jerome  Paturot — the  most  foolish  of  sov- 
ereigns by  the  most  undignified.  Never 
man  was  less  disposed  to  risk  his  family 
fortunes  for  any  abstract  principle  of  good, 
or  more  inclined  to  pay  his  debts  of  honor 
with  frothy  phrases,  than  was  Louis 
Philippe.  He  had  studied  the  English 
constitution  with  no  other  result  than  to 
believe  that  corruption  was  the  .main- 
spring of  representative  government.  Ue 
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cheated  in  Btatesmanship  from  a  simple 
feeling  that  life  was  a  sharper's  game, 
and  that  it  was  due  to  himself  to  have  the 
winning  hand.  In  one  respect,  however, 
be  was  beyond  his  country  and  his  time. 
The  principle  of  non-intervention,  which 
be  first  put  forward  as  a  European  pro- 
gramme, was  so  little  appreciated  in  1831 
that  it  only  provoked  contempt  and  in- 
credulity. Men  persisted  in  believing 
that  the  strong  nation  ought  to  protect 
the  weak,  and  that  the  interests  of  Bel- 
gium and  Poland  were  those  of  free  coun- 
tries every  where.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  the  little  province  of  Luxem- 
bourg would  be  the  apple  of  discord  be- 
tween West  and  East,  Russia  and  the 
German  empire  maintaining  the  principles 
of  the  holy  alliance  against  France,  and 
perhaps  England.  We  know  now  that 
Louis  Philippe  would  have  blustered  up 
to  the  last  moment,  and  truckled  at  the 
last ;  but  it  was  not  so  understood  ^hcn, 
and  the  czar  prepared  for  a  campaign  on 
the  Rhine.  The  whole  forces  of  the  em- 
jHre  were  actually  in  march  to  the  fron- 
tier when  the  insurrection  in  Warsaw 
broke  out.  Well  might  Marshal  Die- 
bitsch  say  to  the  Polish  deputies  that 
their  movement  at  least  had  not  the  merit 
of  being  d  propos.  But  if  the  bidder 
was  a  great,  it  was  also  a  splendia  one. 
Never  men  fought  with  more  reckless 
heroism  than  the  Poles  of  that  generation. 
At  Grochow  less  than  50,000  men  repelled 
the  main  Russian  army  of  180,000,  under 
Diebitsch.  On  one  occasion  500  Polish 
^  gentlemen,  in  court-dress  and  armed  with 
small  swords,  threw  themselves  in  mere 
wantonness  of  battle  on  a  detachment  of 
the  Russian  guards,  and  were  cut  to 
pieces  to  a  man,  not  unavenged.  The 
population  of  Warsaw  by  the  time  order 
was  restored  in  it  had  sunk  from  140,000 
to  75,000.  'Had  Prussia  been  neutral,  or 
Poland  itself  more  firmly  united,  the  issue 
might  still  have  been  different ;  for  the 
Russian  army  was  almost  disorganized 
by  the  loss  of  oflicers,  who  have  always 
been  disproportionately  few  in  its  ranks. 
As  it  was,  fortune  remained  on  the  side 
of  g-reat  battalions. 

The  wrongs  of  the  present  generation 
of  Poles  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
surrender  of  Warsaw.  Nicholas  told  the 
deputies,  in  language  strangely  character- 
istic of  the  man,  that  he  would  destroy 
Warsaw  at  the  first  symptom  of  an  out- 
break ;  and  that  it  was  a  real  happiness  to 


belong  to  Russia.  A  single  incident  of 
the  punishment  dealt  out  to  the  conquered 
will  illustrate  the  absolutist  conception  of 
happiness.  The  mother  of  Prince  Roman 
Sanguszko  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
czar,  imploring  mercy  for  her  son,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  Siberia.  The 
czar  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  petition : 
"  He  shall  go  on  foot."  The  leader  of 
the  convoy  in  which  the  prince  actually 
went,  with  a  sort  of  grim  poetry,  led  a 
riderless  horse,  to  the  saddle  of  which  a 
huge  knout  was  -attached,  and  from  time 
to  time  pointing  to  it,  with  the  words 
"The  czar's  instrument,"  forced  the 
prisoners  to  make  genuflexions  before  it, 
as  to  a  cross.  Even  in  Siberia  the  exiles 
found  that  there  were  distinctions  in  mis- 
ery, and  that  Poles  and  Russians  were  on , 
a  very  different  footing.  Generally  all 
depended  on  the  character  of  the  governor 
of  the  district,  from  whose  caprice  no  ap- 
peal was  possible.  An  exile  who  spent 
seventeen  years  in  the  country  assured 
the  author  that  six  of  his  companions  had 
been  punished  with  six  thousand  blows 
apiece.  Horrible  to  state,  one  of  them 
survived  the  infliction  for  years  with  a 
broken  spine.  Nevertheless  the  emperor 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  expedient 
'of  transportation,  that  he  actually  issued 
an  order  to  transfer  five  thousand  families, 
by  force  if  necessary,  to  the  crown  lands 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Caucasus,  the  latter 
position  being  of  course  exposed  to  all 
the  horrors  of  a  border  w*r.  In  the 
kingdom  itself  all  independence  was  de- 
stroyed. The  government  recoiled  indeed 
.before  a  total  change  of  the  laws,  and  the 
Code  Napoleon  still  subsists  accordingly. 
But  the  troops  were  incorporated  in  the 
Russian  army,  where  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  nationality  in  the  regiments,  but 
all  are  arranged  by  height.  Russian  of- 
ficials were  introduced ;  the  Chambers  dis- 
solved ;  the  Catholic  religion  persecuted ; 
the  university  and  upper  schools  abolished 
or  put  under  control ;  and  an  attempt  was 
even  made  to  force  the  Russian  costume 
upon  the  peasantry.  But  the  most  effec- 
tual engine  of  despotism  undoubtedly  was 
the  conscription.  Throughout  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  it  was  maintained  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  in  the  thousand,  ten  in  the 
thousand  being  the  highest  proportion 
which  statists  regard  as  consistent  with 
steady  increase.  In  fact,  the  population 
of  the  country  districts  remained  almost 
stationary  throughout  the  reign.     The 
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present  insurrection  would  scarcely  have 
been  possible  if  the  treaty  of  Paris  had 
not  stipulated  that  the  Russian  army 
should  be  reduced  within  limits  which 
practically  made  it  impossible  to  draft 
soldiers  during  the  last  six  years.  That 
breathing-time  has  given  the  country  a 
new  generation  of  combatants. 

Encrlishmen  are  not  inclined  to  extenu- 
ate  the  vices  of  such  government  as  this. 
But  there  is  a  tendency  to  look  back  on 
the  stormy  past  of  Poland — an  almost 
unbroken  history,  for  two  centuries  before 
the  partition,  of  wars,  or  civil  feuds,  or 
internal  anarchy — and  to  ask  if  such  a 
people,  however  chivalrous  and  richly 
endowed,  can  ever  bo  capable  of  self- 
government.  There  are  races  which  seem 
fitted  only  for  peculiar  phases  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  which  die  out  by  some  natural 
process  when  the  appointed  term  has  ex- 
pired. The  Pole,  like  the  Hungarian  and 
the  Spaniard,  was  eminently  a  warrior ; 
his  very  tribe-name,  Lech,  means  "sol- 
dier." He  bivouacked  in  the  broad  plains 
which  the  Vistula  and  the  Bug  water, 
and  held  his  own  manfully,  without  moun- 
tain fastnesses  or  fortified  towns,  against 
all  comers.  Once,  indeed,  the  Tartar 
swept  over  him  ;  but  the  wave  of  conquest 
broke  as  it  passed  on,  and  ebbed  back' 
again.  Placed  between  the  heathen  Prus- 
sian, the  barbarous  Muscovite,  and  the 
fanatical  Turk,  Poland  was  for  ages  the 
border-garrison  of  Latin  civilization.  But 
for  more  tkan  three  centuries  a  change 
has  been  coming  upon  the  world ;  and  the 
tradesman  is  supplanting  the  feudal  sol- 
dier, buying  him  out  of  his  estates,  mul- 
tiplying in  terrible  disproportion  around 
him,  and  at  last  beating  him  in  the  field 
by  dint  of  endurance  and  drill.  The  Pole 
did  not  move  with  a  moving  earth.  His 
country,  admirable  for  corn  and  timber, 
was  comparatively  unfitted  for  commerce, 
and  had  never  been  studded  with  towns 
instinct  with  municipal  life.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  middle  class  the  peasantry  will 
always  be  unduly  depressed ;  and  in  the 
old  Polish  provinces  there  was  a  difference 
of  race  between  them  and  their  nobility 
sufficient  to  widen  the  gulf  between  high 
and  low.  They  were  not  lower  than  the 
Irish  peasantry  of  the  last  century ;  per- 
haps not  than  the  continental  peasantry 
generally,  whom  the  Uohenzollems  kid- 
napped or  an  Elector  of  Hesse  sold  ;  but 
there  was  less,  chance  that  they  would 
ever  be  elevated.     Meanwhile  the  Pole 


was  the  Frenchman  of  Eastern  Europe— 
gay-hearted,  prodigal,  thoughtless,  divid- 
ing his  time  between  the  faro-table  and 
his  seraglio.  But  whereas  the  French 
nobility — held  in  check  by  the  towns,  de- 
cimated by  civil  war,  and  controlled  by 
able  sovereigns — had  surrendered  the  es- 
sentials of  power  and  clung  only  to  the 
most  meaningless  and  vexatious  privileges, 
the  Polish  nobles  had  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  dying  out  of  the  Jagellons  to 
establish  their  own  power  on  the  ruins  of 
the  throne.  In  1572  the  crown  for  the 
first  time  was  thrown  open  to  the  world 
by  the  fatal  advice  of  a  Zamoiski,  and  the 
right  of  election  extended  to  the  lesser 
nobility ;  that  is,  from  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  magnates  to  one  hundred 
thousand  gentlemen.  From  that  hour 
the  ruin  of  Poland  was  sealed.  Under 
competent  kingship  it  might  have  done 
almost  any  thing  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
at  the  period  of  Russia's  greatest  weak- 
ness and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  But 
with  its  kings  mere  titular  presidents  it 
lost  provinces  even  under  the  ablest; 
under  Sigismund  III.,  who  burned  Mos- 
cow, and  under  John  Sobieski,  who  saved 
Vienna. 

Admitting  all  this,  and  without  seeking 
to  ^tenuate  the  excesses  of  a  rampant 
liberty,  we  can  hardly  regard  it  as  the 
very  worst  form  of  political  error.  The 
Polish  nobles  were  perhaps  not'  more  fac- 
tious than  the  Swedish  ;  the  difference 
was  that  the  former  were  placed  between 
great  powers,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
maintain  disorder.  From  the  time  of  So-  % 
bieski  to  the  first  partition,  the  country 
had  three  sovereigns ;  the  first  an  Elector 
of  Saxony,  nominated  by  Austria  and 
maintained  by  Russia ;  the  second  his 
son,  nominated  by  Russia  and  Austria ; 
and  the  third  an  old  lover  of  Catherine 
II.,  nominated  by  a  Muscovite  army. 
Great  political  virtue  in  all  classes  of  the 
nation  might  still  have  saved  the  country, 
or  retarded  its  fall ;  but  the  eighteenth 
century  was  not  the  epoch  of  great  polit- 
ical virtues  in  Europe  generally.  The 
Poles  fell,  as  we  have  said,  unjustly,  but 
not  undeservedly.  The  question  really  is, 
whether  they  are  to  be  condemned  to  all 
time  for  having  committed  a  gross  politi- 
cal blunder  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
they  clung  to  as  a  privilege  in  the  seven- 
teenth, and  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  i*eforra  in  the  eighteenth.  For  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  Saxon  court  and  Russiaa 
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arms  were  steadily  employed  to  maintaiD 
the  Polish  constitution  in  its  most  obnox- 
ious form.  In  1V73  the  partitioning  pow- 
ers declared,  as  fundamental  laws  which 
they  would  not  allow  to  be  disputed,  that 
the  crown  should  be  elective  for  ever,, and 
that  no  son  or  grandson  should  succeed 
his  father  until  after  an  interval  of  two 
reigns;  and  further,  that  the  republican 
form  of  government  should  be  maintain- 
ed. In  1788-1791,  the  Polish  Diet,  not- 
withstanding, declared  the  throne  hered- 
itary, gave  political  rights  to  the  mid- 
dle classes  and  peasants,  and  reformed 
other  flagrant  abuses  of  the  old  system. 
The  reforms  were  made  the  excuse  of  the 
second  partition. 

There  is  a  common  idea  in  England 
that  nations  are  born  free,  and  without 
special  natural  endowment  can  not  be 
made  fit  for  constitutional  government. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  assume,  accordingly, 
that  the  past  failures  of  the  Poles  are  de- 
cisive against  them  ;  that  having  enjoyed 
and  lost  liberty,  they  are  clearly  unlit  for 
it.  We  venture  to  think  that  this  view  is 
at  least  overstrained.  Even,  taking  our 
our  own  country,  it  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  an  observer  in  1689,  recalling  the 
history  of  the  past  fifty  years — the  mis- 
government  of  Charles  I.,  the  rebellion, 
Cromwell's  military  government,  the  ser- 
vility of  all  classes  under  Charles  II.,  and 
the  open  defiance  of  law  by  his  Catholic 
brother — ^might  not  have  pronounced  rep- 
resentative institutions  an  utter  failure  in 
England,  and  only  possible  in  States  like 
Holland  or  Sweden.  But  there  are  even 
better  instances  at  hand.  Down  to  1815 
Norway  was  a  Danish  province,  with  ab- 
solutely no  rights ;  since  then  it  has  had 
the  freest  government  in  Europe.  Spain 
failed  for  forty  years,  and  has  yet  succeed- 
ed within  the  last  ten  in  making  her  con- 
stitution work.  It^ly  seemed  to  want  al- 
most every  element  of  the  system;  the 
people  were  of  the  Latin  race,  unused  to 
self-government,  with  the  aristocracy 
abased,  and  the  peasantry  uneducated  ; 
yet  the  Italian  Chambers  are  not  sensibly 
below  the  English  standard.  The  fact  is, 
Europe  generally  has  become  familiarized 
with  the  parliamentary  system,  and  the 
errors  of  the  first  French  experimentalists 
have  been  fruitful  of  good  to  their  suc- 
cessors. But,  besides  this,  there  is  a  sen- 
sible diflTerence  between  generations  of  the 
same  people.  The  pictures  of  Vandyke 
aod  Reynolds  tell  their  own  tale.    The 


Polish  gentleman  would  be  more  or  less 
than  human,  if  the  events  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  at 
least  three  generations,  had  not  left  their 
impress  on  the  national  •  character.  A 
French  traveler  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury remarked  a  general  carelessness 
about  religion  ;  the  Times  correspondent 
now  speaks  of  a  morbidly  religious  senti- 
ment. The  people  was  the  most  outspo- 
ken of  all;  it  is  now  one  vast 'conspiracy 
under  a  secret  government.  Two  gene- 
rations have  grown  up  under  the  Code 
Napoleon.  But,  above  all,  the  position  of 
classes  is  changed.  There  is  now  a  large 
middle  class  of  native  tradesmen  and  ar- 
tisans ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  part  of  the 
population  that  tends  steadily  to  increase. 
The  peasants  were  serfs  ;  they  are  now 
not  only  free,  but  copyhold  proprietors, 
the  only  question  unadjusted  being  that 
of  compensation  to  their  landlords.  Rail- 
roads and  steamers  are  binding  the  differ- 
ent provinces  together.  A  national  liter- 
ature of  singular  fertility  and  depth  has 
grown  up.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say  beforehand  that  even  these  advantages 
would  enable  the  Poles  to  govern  them- 
selves well ;  but  we  may  fairly  regard 
them  as  elements  of  hope,  if  a  new  trial 
were  given.  That  trial,  be  it  remember- 
ed, has  never  been  vouchsafed  since  the " 
treaty  of  Vienna,  except  for  a  few  years 
under  Alexander ;  and  the  success  then 
was  considerable.  Even  the  secret  gov- 
ernment may  be  fairly  cited  as  proof  of 
the  people's  capacity.  In  spite  of  its  im- 
mense difficulties,  it  commands  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  nation,  and  beats  the 
Russian  police  on  their  own  ground.  We 
are  constantly  told,  in  "  inspired  "  news- 
papers, of  disunion  among  the  leaders. 
Differences  of  opinion  there  no  doubt  are 
and  must  be,  but  there  are  no  signs  as  yet 
of  disunion,  or  even  of  such  opposition  as 
Fox  and  his  followers  maintained  through- 
out our  greatest  national  struggle.  Even 
the  class  jealousies  which  have  existed  in 
Poland,  as  every  where,  and  which  the 
Russian  government  has  steadily  fostered, 
appear  to  melt  away  before  partnership 
in  danger. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Poles 
have  been  misgoverned,  and  that  they  are 
capable  of  self-government,  the  question 
still  remains  whether  they  were  justified 
in  insurrection.  We  are  most  of  us  apt 
to  think  that  it  is  better  to^endure  certain 
grievances  than  to  redress  them  at  the 
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risk  of  extinction.  Could  not  tlie  Poles 
have  developed  the  institations  actually 
conceded  to  them  hy  a  certain  exercise  of 
political  tact  and  long-suifering  ?  And, 
if  so,  is  Europe  to  bear  the  penalty  of  the 
impatience  that  preferred  appealing  to 
arms  ?  A  pcl^nce  at  the  relations  of  Po- 
land with  Russia,  and  at  the  history  of 
the  last  seven  years,  will  answer  this 
question.  Poland  and  Russia  represent 
two  oppoJ^ite  civilizations.  The  central 
idea  of  Russian  government,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  the  czar-father,  the 
paternal  despot ;  of  the  Polish,  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  large  governing  class, 
bistinctions  of  rank  in  Russian  are  bu- 1 
reaucratic,  and  the  pride  of  family  is  a  . 
modern  exotic ;  in  Poland,  the  feeling  of 
race  has  often  bordered  on  insanity. 
Leave  a  Russian  village  to  itself,  and  its 
peasants  organize  a  communistic  system ; 
in  a  Polish  settlement  the  divisions  of 
land  are  broadly  marked  and  jealously 
guarded.  Traditions  and  immobility  are 
the  principles  of  the  Russian  church,  and 
of  its  most  powerful  sectaries ;  it  has  no 
political  ambition,  except  so  far  as  its 
patriarch  and  priests  are  the  instruments 
of  the  czar.  *  In  Poland,  the  adopted  land, 
of  Socinus,  Catholicism  has  constantly 
represented,  as  it  does  even  now,  the 
divorce  of  Church  and  State,  and  has 
thus  been  a  principle  of  spiritual  liberty. 
Lastly,  Polish  civilization  has  been  Latin 
from  the  earlist  times,  and  that  of  Russia 
has  been  Byzantine.  Each  nation,  there- 
fore, represents  opposite  principles  of 
life.  The  experiment  of  Russian  civiliza- 
tion is  one  to  which  every  thinking  man 
must  heartily  wish  success,  not  only  for 
the  sixty  millions  whose  happiness  is  in- 
volved in  it,  but  because  the  very  novelty 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
developed,  promises  to  throw  new  light 
on  the  whole  history  of  man.  But  the 
possession  of  Poland  rather  hinders  than 
assists  the  working  out  of  the  problem. 
It  produces  the  worst  antagonism  of  all, 
the  bitterness  of  the  conqueror  towards 
the  conquered  ;  and  Russia,  having  reach- 
ed a  point  where  contact  with  the  West 
has  become  necessary,  is  in  danger  of 
isolating  herself  from  the  sympathies 
and  influences  of  all  Europe.  Political 
liberty  and  freedom  of  thought  will  be 
for  ever  proscribed  in  St.  Petersburg,  if 
they  are  put  down  at  Warsaw. 

We    dwell  upon   this  antagonism  of 
character  between  the  two  nations  be- 


cause ive  believe  it  explains  in  great 
measure  why  they  have  never  been  able 
to  assimilate.  The  idea  at  St.  Petersburg 
has  been  that  a  propaganda  of  Panslavism 
would  finally  remove  all  diDiculties. 
There  have  been  moments  when  it  had 
some  chance  of  success.  In  1846,  when 
Austna  encouraged  the  Jacquerie  of  the 
Gnllician  peasants  against  their  landlords, 
Wielopolski  called  upon  all  his  country- 
men to  sink  their  nationality  in  the  Rus- 
sian,  that  they  might  be  revenged  on  their 
German  enemies,  and  a  deputation  waited 
upon  the  czar  offering  to  put  Gallicia  into 
his  hands ;  receiving  the  characteristic 
answer,  that  if  he  wished  for  the  province 
he  would  conquer  it,  but  would  never 
take  it  as  the  gift  of  revolted  subjects. 
At  the  accession  of  Alexander  11.,  when 
milder  measures  were  promulgated,  the 
exiles  released,  and  a  certain  liberty  al- 
lowed, the  comparison  of  Russia  to  Aus- 
tria, not  yet  chastened  by  Solferino,  was 
more  than  ever  favorable  to  the  former. 
Men  hoped  every  thing  from  a  young 
prince.  But  Alexander  II.,  himself  a 
partisan  of  new  ideas,  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  men  of  the  old  order.  Poland, 
to  the  generation  of  Russians  that  has 
grown  up  under  Nicholas,  is  a  conquered 
province  that  must  be  absorbed.  These 
men  know  nothing,  think  nothing,  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  and  of  international 
obligations.  They  imagine  that  the  war 
of  1831  has  annulled  all;  as  if  a  revolt 
provoked  by  misgovcrnment  could  cancel 
llussia's  obligations  to  France,  England, 
and  Germany.  Alexander  II.,  reluctant- 
ly, it  is  said,  but  resolutely,  made  himself 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  old  Muscovite 
party.  •  Addressing  a  people  who  had 
thronged  to  do  honor  to  him,  he  told 
them  :  "  I  mean  the  order  established  by 
my  father  to  be  maintained.  Therefore, 
gentlemen,  and  before  all,  no  dreams,  no 
illusions.  The  happiness  of  Poland  de- 
pends on  its  entire  fusion  with  the  other 
peoples  of  my  empire.  What  my  father 
has  done,  therefore,  was  well  done,  and  I 
will  maintain  it.  My  reign  shall  be  the 
continuation  of  his.  .  .  Have  vou  under- 
Stood  me  ?  I  love  better  to  reward  than 
to  punish ;  but  know,  and  take  it  as  my 
word,  gentlemen,  that  if  need  be,  I  shall 
know  how  to  repress  and  to  punish,  and 
it  shall  be  seen  that  I  will  punish  severe- 
ly." This  speech,  to  say  the  least,  was 
ungracious  and  un kingly  from  a  sovereigu 
to  the  sabjects  whom  he  saw  for  the  first 
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time.  But  words,  after  all,  are  words. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  by  what  acts  that 
declaration  was  commented  on  and  ex- 
plained. 

The  leading  man  among  Poles  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  therefore  a  fair  type 
of  the  national  aspirations  and  character, 
OD  one  side  at  least,  has  been  the  Count 
Andre  Zamoiski.  He  belongs  to  a  family 
which  is  professedly  Anglomane^  and  sev- 
eral of  whose  members  have  been  educat- 
ed in  England,  while  some  of  them  are 
said  to  speak  English  better  than  their 
native  tongue.  Certainly  no  man  could 
better  represent  than  Count  Andre  the 
English  horror  of  war,  or  our  belief  in 
material  progress  and  in  all  gradual  pro- 
cesses of  constitutional  growth.  In  Count 
Cavour,  also  a  student  of  English  institu- 
tions, the  acquired  culture  was  only  sub- 
servient to  a  passionate  Machiavellic  Ital- 
ian temperament,  that  would  have  wrap- 
ped Europe  in  flames  at  any  moment  to 
save  a  single  province  of  Italy.  But  to 
Count  Andre  Zamoiski's  temperament 
peace  was  necessary,  as  the  condition  of 
self-culture  and  self-government.  His 
great  works  have  been  industrial  enter- 
prises :  stud-stables,  a  line  of  steamers  on 
the  Vistula,  a  jsociety  for  lending  money 
on  mortgage,  and  the  famous  Agricultu- 
ral Society  for  improving  the  staple  of 
Polish  industry.  In  England  such  a  man, 
however  respected  and  respectable,  would 
have  no  great  political  influence.  In  Po- 
land he  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen 
as  the  leader  of  the  patriotic  party,  and 
by  the  Russians  as  a  conspirator ;  the 
more  dangerous  because  acting  with 
steady  legality.  In  fact,  the  Agricultural 
Society  served  first  as  a  small  bond  of 
union  between  Polish  gentlemen  in  distant 
counties,  then  as  an  excuse  for  meetings 
in  which  social  questions,  such  as  serf- 
emancipation,  were  discussed  privately, 
within  the  limits  of  the  existing  laws. 
That  a  portion  of  its  members  would  have 
liked  to  go  further,  and  give  the  society  a 
distinctly  political  character,  is  no  doubt 
true  ;  but  their  president  never  permitted 
this  deviation  from  their  statutes.  At 
last,  after  the  massacre  of  February, 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  trembling  for  the 
safety  of  the  town,  invited  Count  Andr6 
to  provide  for  public  security.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  during  a  week  of  unparal- 
leled ferment,  with  a  crowd  of  one  hundred 
thousand  spectators  invited  to  assist  in 
the  funeral  of  the  victims,  perfect  order 


was  maintained.  The  success  was  a  fatal 
one.  "  All  ,the  town  obeys  you,"  said 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  indignantly.  "Things 
can  not  remain  in  this  state;  I  do  not  fear 
you ;  I  have  troops  now."  Five  weeks 
later  the  Agricultural  Society  was  dis- 
solved. Its  dissolution  occasioned  the 
second  massacre,  the  crime  of  the  victims 
being  that  they  petitioned  for  its  re(jstab- 
lishment.  Tlien  power  passed  definitely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  Wielopols- 
ki ;  and  in  August,  1862,  Count  AndVe, 
having  committed  the  crime  of  encourag- 
ing some  hundred  gentlemen  to  sign  a 
petition  to  the  czar  for  national  institu- 
tions and  official  union  with  the  old  prov- 
inces of  Poland,  was  insulted  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  dis- 
missed into  honorable  exile. 

Those  w^ho  care  to  follow  out  at  length 
the  complications  of  1861-62,  must  seek 
them  in  the  excellent  risttme  of  M.  de 
Mazade,  from  which  we  have  drawn  free- 
ly. It  is  perhaps  a  misfortune  that  the 
book  is  made  up  of  articles  which  have 
not  been  recast,  so  that  the  whole  has  a 
rather  fragmentary  character;  but  this 
fault  of  composition  is  abundantly  re- 
deemed by  the  author's  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject,  and  by  h^s  candor 
and  breadth  of  view.  Our  own  object  is 
simply  to  point  out,  that  ever  since  April, 
1861,  Alexander  II.  has  been  carrying  out 
his  programme  to  govern  Poland  as  his 
father  did,  and  that  the  second  tyranny 
has  been  even  worse  than  the  first.  Ex- 
cept that  the  commissioners  of  roads  are 
now  to  be  elected  by  districts  instead  of 
by  provinces,  a  change  of  very  doubtful 
value,  no  single  organic  reform  has  been 
promulgated.  On  the  other  hand,  schools 
have  been  shut  up  by  hundreds,  industrial 
enterprise  has  been  discouraged,  the  cler- 
gy have  been  threatened,  leading  nobles 
and  authors  imprisoned  or  transported  as 
a  precautionary  measure;  and  finally,  a 
conscription  organized  with  the  express 
object  of  forcing  the  men  most  averse  to 
service  into  the  ranks.  Since  the  revolt 
provoked  by  these  measures,  the  govern- 
ment has  set  no  limits  to  its  severity. 
Twenty-three  thousand  men  have  been 
imprisoned  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
Hundreds  are  sent* every  week  to  Siberia. 
Torture  and  flogging  are  now  among  the 
means  employed  to  extract  confessions. 
The  country  is  filled  with  spies.  In  Lith- 
uania the  infamous  Mouravieff  has  offered 
rewards  of  from  three  to  five  roubles  (from 
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nine  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings)  for  the 
head  of  every  insurgent.  Heiias  levied  a 
flactuating  property-tax  of  at  least  ten  per 
cent.,  or  two  years'  income;  and  the 
goods  of  those  who  can  not  at  once  dis- 
charge this  monstrous  imposition  are  put 
up  to  public  auction  at  nominal  prices. 
We  have  before  us  the  list  of  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  persons  whose  es- 
tates, down  to  the  fourth  of  July  last,  he 
had  sequestered.  He  causes  every  village 
in  which  insurgents  have  been  harbored 
to  be  burned  down. 

For  these  and  other  such  atrocities  he 
enjoys  the  unbounded  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  demoralized  by  the  war,  and 
has  received  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew  and 
a  letter  of  thanks  from  his  sovereign. 
Unhappily  he  has  imitators  among  the 
Russian  generals ;  and  Annenkoff  in  Po- 
dolia,  Kieff,  and  Volhynia,  is  said  to  be 
not  inferior.  But  even  when  the  Russian 
generals  are  humane,  well-meaning  men, 
they  can  not  control  the  troops  under 
them,  embittered  by  a  guerrilla  war  and 
constantly  drunk.  Burning  alive,  bury- 
ing alive,  flogging,  are  among  the  horrors 
of  the  present  campaign  that  relieve  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  violation  and  massa- 
cre. At  fir^st  the  Russian  organs  attempt- 
ed to  represent  the  revolt  as  excited  by 
the  emigrants,  and  exclusively  carried  on 
by  the  upper  classes.  Both  statements 
have  been  emphatically  disproved.  Not 
only  are  the  emigrants  not  in  the  national 
government,  but  the  services  of  such  a 
man  as  Mieroslawski  have  been  steadily 
declined,  for  fear  his  reputation  as  a  Red 
Republican  should  excite  distrust  in  Eu- 
rope. As  regards  the  different  classes  of 
the  nation,  the  list  of  official  victims  alone 
proves  that  all  are  represented,  about  half 
hitherto  having  been  peasants,  farmers, 
or  artisans,  though  of  course  the  higher 
heads  are  the  first  struck.  But  the  strong- 
est testimony  has  been  that  of  the  Russian 
general  Boggawout,  who  excuses  the  dis- 
orders of  his  troops  on  the  ground  that 
the  peasants  bum  the  villages  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  fly  into  the  woods  to  join  the 
msurgents.  We  "will  just  add,  that  in  two 
corps  we  ourselves  saw  in  Poland  above  a 
third  were  peasants,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  eaucated  men.  But  the  lower 
classes  in  towns,  especially  Warsaw,  have 
no  doubt  furnished  the  chief  number  of 
combatants. 

Is  compromise  possible?  The  czar  has 
in  -fieu^t   answered  that  question  by   re- 


jecting all  mediation,  accepting  solemnly 
the  responsibility  of  his  acts,  and  refusing 
to  treat  the  insurgents  as  belligerents. 
•After  seven  months'  struggle,  with  from 
twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  men 
in  the  field  against  him  and  baffling  his 
best  troops,  Alexander  II.  allows  no  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  shoots  or  even 
hangs  as  traitors  the  unhappy  gentlemen 
who  have  formerly  served  against  their 
will  in  the  Russian  army.  Sierakofsky, 
who  was  dragged  from  the  -bed  on  which 
he  lay  wounded  to  the  gallows,  had  made 
himself  honorably  famous  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  empire  by  pro- 
curing the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  army.  To  ask  the  Poles  to 
lay  down  their  arms  after  the  bitterness 
of  such  a  struggle,  in  blind  reliance  on 
the  mercy  of  a  prince  who  permits  these 
atrocities,  woula  surely  be  to  expect  too 
much  of  human  nature.  Would  any  sane 
man  like  to  pledge  himself 'that  the  czar- 
father  would  not  respond  to  their  confi- 
dence by  sending  them  Mouravieff  ?  But 
if  Alexander  II.  were  not  the  weak  man  he 
is — qui  a  des  veUeites  mats  qui  rCa  pas  de 
volonte — and  who  is  swayed  by  every  im- 
pulse of  popular  animosity  or  rancor,  a 
capitulation  of  the  weak,  considered  as 
revolted  subjects,  to  the  strong,  being  a 
foreign  despot,  is  hardly  a  measure  to  be 
taken  while  there  are  yet  a  hundred  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  What  the  czar 
really  counts  on  is  the  coming  winter. 
His  troops  have  been  repeatedly  beaten, 
and  barely  keep  the  field  in  spite  of  num- 
bers and  superior  equipment.  His  treas- 
ury is  bankrupt,  and  heavy  arrears  of 
pension  and  pay  are  even  now  said  to  be 
due.  But  he  believes  that  four  months' 
frost  will  save  Russia  again,  as  in  the 
campaign  against  Napoleon.  Having 
amused  and  baffled  the  Western  powers 
by  a  half-evasive,  half-insolent  diplomacy, 
he  now  looks  forward  in  confidence  to  ex- 
tirpating their  protege  during  the  winter. 
The  weak  will  have  learned  a  new  lesson 
on  the  value  of  moral  sympathies. 

It  is  not  for  us  or  for  any  one  to  predict 
the  future.  Considering  the  national 
jealousy  of  France,  the  dislike  to  com- 
mence a  war  of  which  the  issue  can  not 
be  foreseen,  and  the  weakness  of  the  pres- 
ent ministry,  who  dare  not  have  a  deci- 
sive policy  for  good  or  evil,  the  chances 
are  certainly  considerable  that  England 
will  remain  at  peace  during  the  next  six 
months,  and  that  Austria  will  foUow  her' 
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example.  We  need  not  discuss  the  possw 
bilities  which  are  still  talked  of  in  Vienna 
of  an  Austrian  army  of  occupation  taking 
possession  of  Polan'd  up  to  the  gates  of 
Warsaw.  But  there  is  more  than  one 
step  short  of  war  which  would  seriously 
derange  the  Russian  combinations.  The 
recall  of  the  English,  French,  and  Aus- 
trian ambassadors,  in  imitation  of  what 
was  done  in  Naples  in  1859,  would  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  moral  re- 
monstrance. It  would  shake  the  prestige 
of  the  war-party;  it  would  necessitate 
fresh  armaments  on  the  Baltic,  and  ruin- 
ous expenses  throughout  the  empire.  An- 
other and  even  simpler  step  would  be  to 
acknowledge  the  Poles  as  a  belligerent 
power.  The  Preaae  of  Vienna — the  Aus- 
trian Times — has  already  declared  in  favor 
of  this  step,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  Franz  Joseph  and  his  ministers  only 
wait  the  signal  from  St.  Jameses,  and  the 
assurance  that  they  will  not  move  alone. 
There  are  several  precedents  for  this  meas- 
ure. In  the  Conference  held  at  London 
in  July,  1826,  between  the  cabinets  of 
London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg,  it  was 
postulated  '^  that  an  intervention  is  justi- 
fiable not  only  when  the  safety  and  essen- 
tial interests  of  a  State  are  affected  by  the 
internal  events  taking  place  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  but  also  when  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity are  violated  by  the  excesses  of  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  government."  The 
Porte  refusing  to  grant  an  amnesty,  the 
three  powers  at  once  recognized  the  belli- 
gerent rights  of  the  Greeks.  Similarly 
the  belligerent  rights  of  Belgium  were 
recognized  ;  and  in  this  case  England  was 
not'  eventually  drawn  into  any  war  with 
Holland.  The  insurrection  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  was  r^ognized  by  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Sweden.  We  recog- 
nized the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South- 
em  secessionists  without  even  sufficient 
delay  tc^show  that  they  could  hold  their 
own  against  the  government  of  Wash- 
ington. Here  then  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct principle,  that  it  is  in  the  option  of 
any  power  to  recognize  insurgents  of  any 
kind  and  at  any  time  during  the  struggle, 
as  belligerents. 

What,  it  may  be  said,  would  be  gained 
by  this?  The  immediate  and  immense 
gain  would  be  the  winter.  During  those 
very  months  when  the  liussians  expect  to 
draw  their  enemy,  as  in  a  net,  the  Polish 
combatants  would  emigrate  into  Austria, 
leaving  perhaps  a  few  of  the  best-seasoned 


bands  to  harass  the  enemy.  The  insur- 
rection would  becpme  something  impal- 
pable and  yet  terribly  near.  It  would 
buy  its  munitions  of  war  at  a  fourth  of 
their  present  price,  and  would  recruit 
soldiers  from  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  men  who  are  now  imprisoned  on  sus- 
picion by  the  Austrian  police,  and  sent 
back  over  the  frontier,  would  be  allowed 
to  traverse  Gallicia  at  will,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  do  it  in  regular  companies. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole 
labor  of  subjugation  would  have  to  be  re- 
commenced. Yet,  in  one  particular,  at 
least,  the  war  would  have  a  tendency  to 
be  less  bloody.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  czar's  government  to  persist  in  treat- 
ing as  brigands  men  whom  the  rest  of 
Europe  recognized  as  regular  belligerents. 
We  might  fairly  hope  to  hear  of  flags  of 
truce  between  the  two  combatants,  and 
of  mercy  to  the  wounded. 

It  rests  with  Russia  to  prevent  this 
recognition,  and  to  reconcile  herself  with 
civilized  Europe.  She  is  still  in  a  posi- 
tion, if  she  will  only  use  it,  to  yield  with 
dignity.  The  reconstruction  of  Congress 
Poland  with  a  native  parliament,  under  a 
Russian  grand  duke,  and  with  interna- 
tional guarantees  for  the  honest  carrying 
out  of  the  amnesty  that  has  been  so  often 
talked  about,  would  be  nothing  more  than 

-Hhe  court  of  Peterhof  is  already  pledged 
to  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  yet  would 
suffice  to  satisfy  public  opinion.  France 
and  England  have  nothing  to  gain  by  the 
continuance  of  an  internecine  struggle, 
which  occupies  their  diplomacy,  produces 
constant  fluctuations  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  keeps  cabinets  and  press  in  a 
wearisome  state  of  tension.  The  fee- 
simple  of  Poland  would  not  pay  us  for 
the  disquietude  of  a  year's  European  war. 
That  the  Poles  would  dislike  such  an  ac- 
commodation as  we  have  suggested  is 
more  than  probable;  but  there  is  just  suf- 
ficient equity  about  it  to  make  it  certain 
that  they  would  forfeit  the  sympathies  on 
which  they  now  rely  if  they  refused  to 
entertain  it.  Besides,  their  faith  in  cabi- 
nets must  by  this  time  have  undergone 
several  dieenchantments.  As  the  scheme 
is  in  fact  that  which  the  Russian  organs 
steadily  represent  as  already  contemplat- 
ed, the  only  humiliation  for  the  emperor 
would  be  in  admitting  European  interven- 

!  tion  in  the  case  of  a  province  which  he 
only  holds  in  trust  for  JIurope.  The  re- 
volt of  1831  no  more  transferred  Poland 
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to  the  Russian  empire  than  the  revolt  of 
1846  in  the  Ionian  Islauds  changed  them 
from  a  trust  into  a  dependency  of  the 
'  British  empire.  Sooner  or  later  the  czar's 
government  will  discover  that  it  is  not 
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wise  to  disregard  pnblic  opinion  and  Eu- 
ropean treaties ;  and  it  may  have  occasion 
to  learn  before  many^  months  are  over 
that  there  are  other  means  of  punishing 
bad  faith  than  by  drawing  the  sword. 


From    the    Leisure    Hoar. 


NIGHT      ADVENTURE      AT      SEA 


A  SHORT  time  since,  I  happened  to  be  in 
Valparaiso,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  American,  one  of  He  officers  of  the 
United  States  whaling -ship  Nantucket, 
which  had  run  in  from  her  fishing  grounds 
in  the  Pacific,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water 
and  fresh  provisions ;  and  one  day,  in  talk- 
ing over  the  different  events  of  the  cruise, 
which  had  lasted  two  jrears,  he  narrated 
the  following  curioitt  incident  which  had 
befallen  them.         "^ 

One  morning  at  daybreak,  when  lying 
becalmed,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  shoal  Of  sj^rm  'whales,  and  all 
four  of  their  boats  wero'  speedily  lowered 
and  chase  given.  Two  of  them  proved 
successful,  and  by  the  afternoon,  had  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  towing  their  captured 
prey ;  but  the  others  were  not  so  fortunate. 
Having  by  some  blunder  missed  their  first 
chance,  it  was  not  until  after  an  arduous 
chase  of  many  hours  that  their  leading 
boat  at  last  succeeded  in  overtaking  and 
making  fast  to  the  whale.  A  long  and 
denperate  struggle  ensued,  the  second  crew 
quickly  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the 
first ;  but  line  after  line  from  both  was  ex- 
pended by  the  animal,  which  proved  to  be 
of  the  largest  size,  and  of  immenseBtreligth 
and  tenacity  of  life.  It  tried  everymi^tk' 
to  escape ;  sometimes  ^^  sounding,'' fihlit  i% 
descending  perpendicularly  to  a  vast  aepdk 
into  the  recesses  of  the  ocean,  until  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  superincumbent  wa- 
ter was  more  than  even  its  huge  strength 
could  bear,  and  it  was  forced  to  return  to 
the  surface,  along  which  it  would  then 
rush  with  such  velocity,  dragging  botji 
boats  after  it,  that  the  water,  divided  by 
the  sharp  bows,  curled  high  in  two  solid 
t  walls  on  either  hand.  At  length,  how- 
ever, its  speed  began  to  slacken,  and  the 


whalemen,  anxious  to  secure  their  prize 
before  darkness  set  in,  advanced  to  nnish 
him,  and  four  more  lances  were  rapidly 
hurled  into  the  body  of  the  monster,  which, 
apparently  exhausted  by  its  preceding 
efforts,  lay  passive  on  the  water.  No  soon- 
er, however,  had  the  last  steel  penetrated, 
than,  as  if  the  stimulus  had  roused  anew 
all  its  vital  energies,  it  hurled  itself  half 
out  of  the  water,  and  swinging  its  ponder- 
ous finkes  high  up  in  the  air,  struck  two 
tremendous  blows  in  quick  succession,  one 
of  which  fell  upon  the  foremost  boat,  cut- 
ting it  completely  in  two,  and  scattering 
its  occupants  (one  of  whom  had  his  thigh 
broken)  in  all  directions.  After  doine 
this  mischief,  it  again  sounded  ;  and,  hasti- 
ly picking  up  their  companions,  and  plac- 
ing the  wounded  man  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  the  rest,  undaunted,  impatiently 
awaited  the  coming  up  of  the  animal  to 
breathe.  But  they  waited  in  vain  ;  their 
prey  had  escaped  them.  In  his  last  des- 
perate effort  to  free  himself,  he  had  (so  I 
was  told,  at  least)  dived  so  deeply,  that, 
with  his  strength  exhausted,  he  was  unable 
again  to  rise,  and  dying  below,  sank  still 
deeper.  The  disappointed  whalers  sat  in 
silence,  watching  their  lines  disap^pearing 
fathom  after  &thom,  until  their  last  yard 
was  gone,  when  the  bowman,  who  held  his 
tomahawk  uplifted  ready  to  strike,  was 
compelled  to  let  it  fall  and  sever  the  rope, 
lest  the  weight  of  the  descending  body 
should  drag  the  boats  down  with  it  into 
the  abyss. 

Wearied  with  their  long  day  of  fruit- 
less toil,  and  depi^essed  at  their  ill-fortune, 
the  men  prepared  to  return  to  their  ship, 
which  had  long  before  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon;  for,  being  calm,  she  could  not 
make  sail  to  follow  them.     After  pollinir 
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for  some  hours,  however,  they  felt  a  slight 
breeze  spriug  up,  which  they  Knew  would 
bring  her  down ;  and,  after  awhile,  a  rock- 
et ascending  showed  her  position ;  and  this 
signal  was  repeated  every  half  liour,  until 
the  vessel  was  within  a  few  miles.  They 
had  been  resting  on  their  oars  for  some 
time,  but  had  once  more  resumed  them 
upon  noticing  that  the  breeze  was  dying 
away,  and  their  ship  likely  to  be  again  be- 
calmed, when  all  at  once  a  sound  struck 
upon  their  ears,  w^hich  made  each  man 
pause  in  astonishment.  It  was  a  groan, 
or  rather  a  hoarse,  heavy,  smothered  kind 
of  moan,  which  seemed  to  be  borne  to  them 
from  across  the  waters  ;  but  whether  from 
near  at  hand,  or  far  away  they  could  not 
tell. 

The  men  stood  up  in  their  boat  and  lis- 
tened. The  night  was  cloudy  and  dark  ; 
but  the  line  between  sea  and  sky  was 
safficiently  distinct  to  show  to  their  prac- 
ticed vision  the  form  of  their  own  vessel, 
which  was  only  three  miles  away ;  but  no 
eail  w^s  visible  on  that  part  of  the  horizon 
from  whence  the  sounds  appeared  to  come. 
Thinking  it  possible,  however,  that  some 
nhipwrecked  boat's  crew  might  be  in  their 
neighborhood,  they  joined  together  in  a 
shout ;  but  there  was  no  response  audible. 
All  at  once,  however,  some  flashes  of 
light  gleamed  across  the  distant  darkness, 
and  a  bluish  glare  shone  out  for  a  minute 
or  two,  flickered,  and  disappeared.  At 
the  same  moment,  a  distant  piercing  cry, 
followed  by  moanings  similar  to  the  first 
they  had  heard,  rose  on  the  night  air. 
In  all  their  experience,  whether  on  sea  or 
land,  they  had  never  heard  sounds  like 
them,  and,  amazed  and  startled,  and  with 
all  the  superstitious  fears  excited  to  which 
sailors  are  prone,  the  men  in  the  boat 
whispered  their  conjectures  to  each  other 

*' There's  nothing  as  I  know  of  that 
swims  the  sea  or  flies  in  the  air,  could 
make  those  sounds,"  said  one.  "  If  there 
was  any  craft  any  where  within  miles,  we 
could  see  her  sails  plain  enough ;  we  are 
too  far  out  at  sea  for  any  coasters  carry- 
ing cattle.  Besides,  there's  no  such  trade 
on  this  coast,  and  we're  eight  hundred 
miles  from  it." 

"If  it's  from  a  boat,  what  kind  of  a 
crew  must  she  have?  That's  what  I 
want  to  know,"  said  a  second.  "I  know 
what  it  is  to  be  adrift  and  perishing.  I 
was  one  time  on  a  raft  with  twenty  more, 
for  two-and-thirty  days,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  'em  went  mad  and  died  raging,  from 
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drinking  the  salt  water,  and  yelled  and 
fought,  and  throttled  each  other  till  they 
were  pitched  overboard ;  but  then,  these 
here  sounds  aren't  human  like." 

"  Couldn't  be  a  whale.  Bill,  that  made 
that  moanin'  noise  ?"  asked  another  of  the 
boat-steerers,  who  was  a  veteran  salt, 
having  followed  his  calling  as  a  sealer 
and  whaler  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"  Well,  it  might  be— that  noise  might ; 
though  twarn't  exactly  like  it  neither. 
I've  heard  'em  too  often  not  to  know  'em. 
Sperm  whale  don't  roar  much  ;  but  right 
black,  or  Greenland  species,  common  all 
over  the  world,  you  can  hear,  at  times, 
miles  away.  I  remember  once,  when  I 
was  in  New  Zealand  —  we  was  a  Bay 
whaling  near  Hokianga — we  killed  a  cow 
whale  and  her  calf,  and  towed  'era  into 
the  bay.  Well,  the  old  bull,  he  came  in 
from  sea  at  night-fall,  and  kep'  up  such  a 
moanin'  and  roarin'  it  was  pitiful  to  hear 
him.  He  knowed  his  •missus  had  gone  in 
there,  you  see,  and  he  was  a  callin'  on 
her  to  come  out ;  and  for  nigh-hand  on  to 
a  week,  every  night,  he'd  tack  about  in 
the  offing,  until  daylight,  waitin'  and  call- 
in'  her.  Twarn't  till  we  stripped  the 
blubber  off  her,  and  towed  the  carcass 
out  to  sea,  that  he  gave  in  and  left." 

For  some  time  the  men  listened  ;  but 
nothing  further  was  heard  or  seen.  They 
also  rowed  for  some  distance  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sounds,  and  again  shouted, 
but  got  no  reply ;  and  an  hour  afterwards 
they  were  picKed  up  and  taken  on  board. 
The  captain,  when  he  heard  their  story, 
swept  the  horizon  with  his  night  glass ; 
but  detecting  no  sail,  he  concluded  that 
the  vessel  from  which  the  light  had  pro- 
ceeded (if  they  really  had  seen  it)  had 
passed  out  of  sight  in  the  interval ;  and 
as  for  the  sounds  which  had  startled 
them,  he  made  light  of  them. 

"  You»  heard  a  grampus  grunting,  or 
some  seals  snorting,  or,  maybe,  some  pen- 
guins trumpeting,'  he  said.  "  You  were 
all  knocked  up  and  half  asleep.  Turn  in, 
the  whole  lot  of  you,  and  take  a  snooze 
till  daylight,  fop  we  must  finish  stripping 
and  trying  out  this  fish.  A  set  of  lub- 
bers you  were,  to  lose  that  other  whale !" 

The  men  did  as  they  were  ordered,  but 
were  perfectly  convinced  that  the  sounds 
they  had  heard  were  not  caused  by  any 
such  agencies  as  their  commander  haa 
mentioned.  The  light,  strange  as  it  was, 
certainly  might  have  proceeded  from  a 
passing  ship,  although,  in«  that  case,  it 
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was  odd  they  could  not  see  it.  Each  of 
the  noises  separately  also  might  be  thus 
accounted  for,  perhaps ;  but  the  whole  oc- 
curring together,  and  proceeding  from 
one  quarter,  was  to  them  inexplicable. 

They  had  been  asleep  some  hours,  and 
day  was  about  to  break.  The  breeze 
had  slightly  freshened ;  but  the  ship,  after 
having  picked  up  the  boats,  had  been 
hove  to,  and  consequently  had  remained 
nearly  stationary  during  the  night,,  the 
carcass  of  the  whale  having  been  placed 
alongside,  secured  by  tackles,  prepara- 
tory to  stripping  the  blubber,  or  "  blanket- 
piece,"  as  It  is  technically  called.  Some 
of  this  had  already  been  taken  of[^  hoist- 
ed on  deck,  cut  up,  and  placed  in  the  huge 
coppers,  used  in  the  sperm  whale  fishery 
for  Doiling  (or  "  trying  out,"  as  it  is  term- 
ed) the  oil — ^these  coppers  being  imbed- 
ded in  brickwork,  on  the  upper  or  open 
deck.  The  fires  beneath  them  being  laid 
ready  for  lighting  the  mate  was  busy 
with  his  preparations  when  the  captain, 
who  had  been  in  bed,  turned  out  and  came 
on  deck. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he, "  that  I  really 
think  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  what 
the  hands  said  ?  There's  something  out 
of  the  way  going  on,  or  afloat  near  us. 
My  cabin  window  was  open — the  head  of 
my  bunk  is  close  to  it — and  as  I  lay  there 
I  heard  something  —  I  can't  maKe  out 
what  ?    Did  you  not  hear  any  thing  ?" 

''  No ;  weVe  been  busy  knocking  about 
the  decks.    What  was  it  like  ?" 

^'  Well,  at  first  it  was  like  what  the  men 
said — deep  groaning,  moaning,  and  rum- 
bling kina  of  noises,  a  good  distance  off 
apparently.  Then  I  heard  a  scream ;  then 
tome  one  laughing — a  rum  sort  of  laugh 
ilTwas  too.  I  should  have  thought  my- 
self dreaming,  only  for  what  the  men  had 
said." 

^'  How  long  since  was  this  ?"  asked  the 
mate. 

^^  Within  this  last  quarter  of  an  boar. 
But  is  every  thing  ready  for  trying  out, 
Mr.  Smart  ?"  And  the  captain  examined 
the  preparations  made.  ^'  Call  the  watch 
as  soon  as  it  is  light  ^loUgh,  and  ^t  all 
.  hands  to  work.  l%e  coppers  are  charged, 
80  you  may  as  well  lignt  the  fires,  and 
then  pass  the  word  along  for  silence  fore 
and  aft.  I  want  to  listen,  and  try  and 
make  oat  what  those  noises  mean." 

He  went  and  stood  bjr  the  taffrail, 
while  the  men  on  deck,  ceasing  their  work, 
went  to  the  ai4e,  or  mounted  the  rigging. 


'  For  a  short  time  they  remained  thaa, 
looking  and  listening,  when  the  captain, 
hearing  again  the  deep  moaning  he  had 
described,  raised  the  speaking  trampet  he 
held,  and  hailed.  As  the  hoarse  sound 
died  away,  a  startling  reply  was  given. 
A  burst  of  strange,  harsh  laughter  came 
ringmg  across  the  water,  gradually  chang* 
ing  into  a  wild  cry,  which  rose  upon  the 
night  air,  sounding  inexpressibly  sad  and 
mournful.  At  that  moment,  as  the  sea- 
men, thrilled  and  awe-struck,  listened,  the 
fires  which. had  been  lit  beneath  the  cop- 
pers, and  which  had  been  fed  with  pieces  of 
refuse  blubber,  began  to  burn  up  brightly, 
the  flames  presently  shooting  up  half  way 
to  the  tops,  and  casting  a  broaa  red  glare 
over  the  surrounding  waters.  And,  as  if 
this  flame  had  been  a  spell  to  conjure  up 
the  demons  of  the  deep,  from  the  thick 
darkness  beyond  the  verge  of  the  circle  of 
light  issued  a  succession  of  sounds  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character.  Yells  and 
howls,  shrill  screams  and  roars — ^now  com- 
mingled, now  separate — at  times  dying 
away,  and  again,  as  the  flames  shot  ap 
fiercely,  rising  in  hideous  chorus — assailed 
the  ears  of  the  astounded  whalers,  while 
at  intervals,  mingled  with  the  uproar,  was 
what  seemed  to  some  on  board  to  be  the 
sound,  indistinctly  heard,  of  human  voices. 
This  continued  until  the  vessel  had  passed 
on  her  way  some  distance,  when  the  noises 
became  more  and  more  faint  and  finaUy 
died  away. 

Before  the  fires  had  been  lit  the  ship 
had  been  put  before  the  wind,  in  order 
that  the  smoke  and  flame  mi^ht  pass  for* 
ward  and  not  endanger  the  rigging  or  in- 
commode the  men  at  their  labor.  Some 
of  the  latter,  alarmed  at  the  sounds,  would 
willingly  have  had  her  continue  her  coarse 
and  leave  the  vicinity ;  but  the  Yankee 
skipper  was  not  so  superstitious ;  and,  be- 
ing determined  to  ascertain  their  caoae^ 
he  ordered  the  fires  to  be  put  out,  (so  that 
the  vessel  miehtsail  against  the  wind,)  and 
returned.  While  the  look-outs  aloft  were 
trying  to  catch  si^ht  of  any  vessel  or  other 
object  in  the  neighborhood,  the  sonnda 
a^ain  reached  them ;  and,  steering  in  their 
direction,  the  ship  was  hove  to  and  a  boat 
lowered ;  bat  the  men  hung  back  when 
the  captain  ordered  a  crew  in,  and  wished 
to  wait  for  daylight. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  men  t 
Do  yoa  think  there  are  evil  spirits  croia- 
ing?" 

He  paused  in  surprise,  and  all  lumda 
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attered  a  cry.  A  strange  phenomenon 
was  presented  to  their  view :  a  pale-blae 
phosphorescent  light  suddenly  gleamed 
out  of  the  darkness,  and  showed  them  a 
wreck,  dismasted  and  drifting.  Through 
the  open  ports  and  breaches  in  the  bul- 
warks, broken  by  the  waves,  the  unearth- 
ly-looking radiance  shone,  glimmering  and 
flickering  on  the  stump  of  the  mainmast, 
the  only  fragment  of  a  spar  left  standing. 
Its  bows  were  towards  them,  and  from 
their  own  mastheads  they  could  at  times, 
when  it  pitched  and  rolled,  see  down  on 
to  its  deck.  Close  to  the  after  hatchway 
burned  a  bluer  tremulous  flame,  sometimes 
shooting  up  vividly,  at  others  sinking  un- 
til nearly  extinguished,  by  the  light  of 
which  all  on  deck  was  rendered  visible. 
All  hands  looked  eagerly  for  signs  of  a 
orew ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  roan 
was  to  be  seen.  The  deck  was  cleared, 
the  long  boat  and  spars  gone ;  there  was 
nothing  to  Conceal  them  from  view,  had 
any  men  J^een  on  board. 

But  although  nothing  in  the  guise  of 
mortal  man  was  visible,  other  objects  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  view  of  the  awe- 
stmck  sailors.  Gaunt  and  weird-looking 
shapes  of  hideous  animals  were  plainly 
seen  flitting  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  the 
ghastly  ligh0  of  that  unnatural  illumina- 
tion, of  a  lonely  wreck  at  sea. 

**  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  mj  informant, 
at  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  ^^  that  I 
for  one  was  scared,  and  no  mistake  about 
it.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  part  of  New- 
England  where  a  belief  in  the  supernatu- 
ral prevails.  I  had  heard  that  evil  spirits 
appeared  at  times  in  the  form  of  beasts, 
and  haunted  the  places  where  they  had 
when  on  earth  committed  their  crimes ; 
and  we  were  off  that  coast  where,  for  two 
hundred  years,  the  desperadoes  of  every 
dime — pirates  and  buccaneers — had  pur- 
soed,  when  in  life,  their  horrid  calling. 
As  tihe  blue  light  flickered,  and  the  yeUs 
once  more  broke  out,  these  tales  of  my 
early  days  might  have  made  me  fancy 
myself  in  the  presence  of  some  phantom 
ship  with  its  ghastly  crew. 

**  But  daylight  soon  oame,  the  blue 
%ht  went  out,  and  we  then  saw  that  the 
wreck  was  a  real  one,  and  that  a  boat  was 
towing  astern  ^  and  when  we  pulled  to  it 
and  huled,  voices  from  the  cabin  afl,  re- 
plied, and  we  rowed  round  and  saw  a  man 


with  his  head  and  shoulders  projecting 
out  of  the  window. 

"  *  I  say,  strangers  I'  he  shouted,  '  don't 
none  of  you  offer  to  come  aboard.  Some 
of  the  critturs  got  loose  last  night,  and 
they're  dangerous.'  And  dangerous  enough 
they  appeared  to  be,  for  at  that  moment 
came  to  the  taffrail,  and  looked  down  on 
us,  several  hyenas,  whose  eyes,  sparkling 
with  famine,  glared  most  ferociously ;  and 
no  wonder:  they  had  had  no  food  for 
nearly  a  week. 

^'  The  brig  was  in  fact  a  complete  me- 
nagerie, which  a  speculative  American  was 
taking  to  California,  visiting  all  the  South 
American  ports  on  his  way.  He  had  been 
blown  out  to  sea  bv  a  hurricane,  which  at 
last  carried  away  his  masts,  and  he  had 
been  drilling  about  ever  since,  till  his 
beasts  were  nearly  starved.  He  had  a 
miserable  crew,  half  ot  them  being  his 
showmen,  and  he  himself  was  his  own 
captain,  trusting  to  his  mate  to  navigate 
for  him.  They  had  prepared  the  long- 
boat for  leaving,  should  no  vessel  fall  in 
with  them,  but  had  made  repeated  abor- 
tive efforts  to  rig  jury-masts  as  well.  In 
their  last  attempt  the  spar  had  fallen,  and 
the  heel  of  it  smashed  the  cage  containing 
the  hyenas,  and  all  hands  had  to  make  a 
speedy  retreat  to  the  after  cabin,  and  keep 
below  till  daylight  should  enable  them  to 
shoot,  or  otherwise  secure  them.  Our 
Are,  by  exciting  the  beasts,  attracted  their 
notice,  and  at  first  they  thought  it  was  a 
burning  ship.  The  light  seen  by  the  boat 
early  in  the  night,  was  made  by  burning 
some  spirits  of  wine  out  of  the  cabin  win- 
dow, and  they  now  prepared  to  repeat  the 
signal,  hoping  to  attract  our  attention; 
but  this  time,  instead  of  hanging  it  out  of 
the  cabin  window,  they  managed  to  open 
the  hatchway  and  push  it  out  on  the  deck, 
where  the  beasts  were  prowling  about, 
restless  with  the  hunger  which  tormented 
them. 

^'  Tlie  crew  stayed  three  days  with  us ;. 
we  rigged  them  up  jury-masts,  and,  what 
was  of  greater  consequence,  supplied  the* 
captain  with  plenty  of  the  beef  from  the 
whale  for  his  animals,  and  thus  saved  him^ 
from  ruin;  for  the  poor  man  had  invested 
all  he  had  in  the  menagerie.  We  heard 
afterwards  that  he  eot  safe  to  Callao,  and) 
I  suimose  is  in  California  long  before 
thia.'^ 
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The  lecture  with  which  Mr.W.  R.  Grove 
opened  the  session  of  the  Royal  Institution 
was  alike  worthy  of  the  place  and  the 
lecturer.  Mr.  Grove  is  so  practiced  a 
speaker,  so  fluent,  so  clear  in  his  defini- 
tions, so  fertile  in  illustration,  and  so  sug- 
gestive of  philosophical  views,  that  to 
hear  him  deliver  a  lecture  is  a  rare  intel- 
lectual treat.  In  the  title  of  the  lecture, 
**  Boiling  Water,"  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  promise  of  interest ;  but  Mr. 
Grove  showed  that  in  its  bearings  on 
chemical  and  mechanical  science,  and  its 
relations  to  cosmical  science,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which,  in  proper  hands,  would,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  yield  results 
of  the  highest  importance.  He  astonished 
his  audience  at  the  outset  by  telling  them 
that  there  never  had  been  such  a  thing  as 
boiling  water,  and  never  would  be ;  and 
he  showed  reflected  on  a  screen  by  the 
electric  light,  that  what  is  called  boiling, 
in,  in  fact,  the  driving  out  of  air  from  the 
water  by  the  application  of  heat.  Expel 
all  the  air  from  water,  and  it  will  no 
longer  boil  in  the  ordinary  sense;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  operate  on  water  not 
contained  in  a  vessel,  it  might  be  heated  to 
an  intense  temperature — more  than  three 
hundred  degrees  —  without  altering  its 
form.  And  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the 
hard  nature  of  the  vessel  in  which  water 
is  boiled  may  have  as  much  to  do  with 
tlie  boiling  as  the  other  elements  in  the 
operation.  Then  comes  the  question  of 
constituent  gases,  and  that  apparently  in- 
destructible bubble  of  gas,  "  that  ever- 
lasting bubble,"  as  Mr.  Grove  calls  it, 
which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  every 
experiment,  whatever  be  the  liquid  oper- 
ated on.  Perhaps  among  our  chemists 
there  may  be  one  who  will  take  up  the 
subject  of  boiling  water  as  a  special  re- 
search. Wide  as  the  use  of  steam  is  at 
Uie  present  day,  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
make  some  discovery  which  engine-build- 
ers would  turn  to  use  and  profit.  We 
should  rejoice,  in  common  with  many 
others,  were  Mr.  Grove  himself  to  under- 
take the  inquiry;  but  unfortunately  for 


science,  he  is  a  Q.  C,  and  wholly  taken 
up  with  law. 

Astronomers  have  been  kept  on  the 
alert  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  which 
may  be  one  that  has  a  period  of  fifty-three 
years,  and  was  last  seen  in*1810,  or  may 
be  a  stranger.  It  was  nearest  to  the  sun 
— 18,000,000  miles — at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  month.  At  the  Astronomical 
Society,  the  sun  itself  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion :  the  best  observers  can  not 
agree  as  to  the  so-called  "  willow  leaves," 
or  peculiar  appearances  visible  on  the 
solar  photosphere.  Some  there  are  who 
think  that  those  appearances  denote  some 
kind  of  organism,  that  is,  a  form  of  life, 
which  opens  a  new,  or  at  least  revives  a 
very  old  doctrine  as  to  the  vital  functions 
pf  the  sun.  In  another  branch  of  solar 
science,  a  valuable  contribution  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Carrington,  who  has 
just  published  a  large  quarto  book,  0h9er' 
vationa  on  the  Spots  on  the  Sun^  from 
1853  to  18G1,  illustrated  by  166  plates. 
In  the  plates,  the  spots  are  carefully  fig* 
ured  as  they  appeared  during  the  eight 
years  of  observation,  and  their  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  any  competent  mind 
may  use  them  in  tracing  out  and  studying 
the  periodical  times  of  solar  spots.  Mr# 
Carrington  expresses  an  opinion  that  there 
is  some  connection  between  the  attraction 
of  Jupiter  and  the  greater  or  lesser  occur- 
rence of  spots  on  the  sun. 

Again,  the  Registrar-general's  returns 
show  that  a  falling  thermometer  indicates 
a  rising  death-rate.  In  the  metropolitan 
districts,  during  the  second  week  of  Jan*' 
uary,  2427  persons  died,  being  877  more 
than  the  average.  Strong  argument  this 
in  favor  of  warmth;  but  let  those  who 
study  the  question  remember  that  the 
summer  of  last  year,  though  warm  enough 
to  produce  an  abounding  harvest,  was  not 

Particularly  favorable  to  health.  A  Frendi 
[.D.  has  read  a  paper  before  the  Medi* 
cal  Society  at  P&ns,  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  a  certain  class  of 
diseases  may  be  prevented  or  cured  by  an 
increase  of  atmospheric  pressure.      Fa- 
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tients  afSicted  with  asthma  and  other  af- 
fections of  the  respiratory  organs,  are  to 
be  shut  into  a  small  close  chamber,  to 
which  a  gauge  and  safety-valve  are  fitted, 
and  air  is  then  to  be  driven  in  by  a  force- 
pamp  to  any  required  pressure  up  to  two 
and  a  half  atmospheres.  By  this  means, 
there  is,  of  course,  a  larger  quantity  of 
oxygen  breathed  by  the  patient,  and  this 
is  the  active  remedial  agent.  We  are  not 
informed  whether  this  method  has  yet 
been  tried  in  a  number  of  cases ;  and 
without  a  large  nunr4>er  of  results,  no  fair 
conclusion  can  be  drawn.  But  to  some 
extent  experience  may  be  cited  in  its  fa- 
vor ;  for  it  has  long  been  known  that  asth- 
matic miners  prefer  to  work  in  the  coal- 
mine at  Monk-Wearmouth,  the  deepest  in 
England,  because  the  air  at  the  bottom 
containing  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen,  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  density,  ena- 
bles them  to  breathe  freely. — For  patients 
who  require  an  African  climate  during  the 
winter,  there  is  good  news  from  Egypt. 
Steamers  that  accommodate  fifty  passen- 
gers now  start  from  Cairo  for  a  month's 
trip  up  the  Nile.  The  cabins  are  described 
2|S  airy,  and  the  dining-room  is  on  deck,  an 
arrangement  which  those  who  have  dined 
on  the  deck  of  a  Rhine  steamer  will  know 
bow  to  appreciate.  The  charge  for  first- 
class  passengers  is  about  one  pound  a  day. 
If  for  this  sum  cleanliness  can  be  secured, 
and  freedom  from  the  insect  tribes  which 
infest  the  sailing-boats,  a  trip  up  the  Nile 
will  be  rendered  more  enjoyable  for  inva- 
lids than  ever  before. — ^There  is  good 
news  also  for  travelers  who  may  have  to 
touch  or  tarry  at  Suez ;  the  canal  cut  by 
the  French  Company  now  delivers  the 
fresh  water  of  the  Nile  to  that  scorched 
and  sweltering  port.  If  there  be  a  place 
in  the  world  that  needs  a  constant  supply, 
it  ifl  that. 

In  some  of  the  French  journals,  there 
are  accounts  of  a  new  kind  of  paper  made 
of  wood.  But  if  wooden  paper  be  new 
in  France,  it  is  not  new  here  or  in  the 
Unit^  States,  for  in  both  countries  speci- 
mens of  paper  have  been  exhibited  manu- 
factared  from  wood.  When  the  manu- 
facture succeeds,  we  shall  hear  more  about 
it. — We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Ireland  is 
taking  steps  for  a  further  development  of 
its  resources  in  the  article  />f  nax.  So 
madi  has  been  written  and  printed  on 
that  subject,  that  there  is  nothing  new  to 
be  said  upon  it ;  but  there  is  a  gr^at  deal 
to  be  done.    And  if  the  promoters,  who 


have  recently  held  a  meeting  at  Limenck, 
will  make  use  of  the  experience  already 
acquired,  they  will  derive  a  profit  from 
many  at  present  useless  acres.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  value  of  the  article,  we  find 
in  a  trade  report  that,  in  the  week  ending 
January  9th,  the  sale  of  flax  in  Belfast 
amounted  to  1080  tons,  worth  £76,000. — 
Another  gratifying  subject  is,  that  from 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom  we  hear  that 
salmon-breeders  have  taken  pains  to  ob- 
tain ova,  and  thereby  stock  the  rivers 
with  fish.  It  will  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve whether  the  great  plenty  of  salmon 
and  other  fish,  which  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  our  streams  in  former  times,  can 
1)0  restored  amid  our  present  overcrowd- 
ing and  civilization. 

The  great  railway  bridge  at  Charing 
Cross  is  scarcely  opened,  when  we  are 
told  that  the  railway  bridge  at  Black- 
friars,  which  seems  little  more  than  be- 
gun, is  to  be  ready  for  the  passage  of 
trains  by  next  June.  Even  in  these  days 
of  engineeritig  surprises,  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  this  bridge  is  something  to 
wonder  at. — Then  turning  to  Kensinofton, 
where  the  International  building  is  disap- 

E earing,  we  hear  talk  of  new  museums  to 
e  built  in  its  place ;  and  again,  the  question 
is  revived  as  to  whether  the  natural  histo- 
ry collections  shall  be  removed  from  the . 
^British  Museum.  Another  question,  that 
of  the  National  Gallery,  is  to  be  settled, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  will  give  con- 
sent, by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  build- 
ing fit  for  the  purpose  on  the  large  plot 
of  ground  at  the  rear  of  Burlington 
House. 

The  much-talked-of  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Shakspeare's  birthday  is 
approaching,  but  the  question  as  to  how 
it  shall  be  celebrated  is  not  yet  settled. 
Why  should  not  every  town  or  village 
that  sympathizes  with  the  motive  hold  a 
celebration  in  its  own  way  ?  Why  should 
there  be  uniformity  in  the  homage  to  be 
rendered  to  him  who  is  so  often  described 
as  a  many-sided  poet  ?  Some  people  will 
think  the  best  way  of  doing  honor  to  the 
occasion  will  be  to  buy  a  copy  of  Shaks- 
peare's w)rks. — A  new  review  has  been 
started  ^r  the  special  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  record  of  the  progress  of  science. 
Judging  from  the  first  number,  I7ie  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Science  will  keep  its  read- 
ers well  informed  of  what  savans  and  phi- 
losophers are  doing  «in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  scieor 
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tific  societies  in  Great  Britain. — ^The  Geo- 
graphical Society  -have  received  news  of  a 
yague  rumor  which  had  reached  the  Cape 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  na- 
tives. We  trust  that  this  painful  rumor 
may  not  be  oonfirmed,  and  that  the  ear- 
nest-minded traveler,  whose  recall  has 
been  announiced,  will  once  more  appear 
among  his  friends  in  England. — ^Letters 
from  Dr.  Baikie  announce  that  he  has 
made  further  additions  to  the  geography 
of  the  countries  far  up  the  Niger,  has  dis- 
covered some  traces  of  Dr.  Vogel,  and 
obtained  the  papers  of  Corporal  Maguire, 
which  are  described  as  of  importance  to 
geographers.  Writing  last  from  Kano, 
the  doctcfr  says :  "  I  every  day  enjoy 
nothing  less  than  bread-and-butter  for 
breakfast,  wheat-rolls  being  daily  hawked 
about  or  sold  in  the  market,  while  fresh 
butter  is  a  daily  article.  It  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  home  that  I  have  had  for  a 
long  time.  This  country  (Kano)  is  the 
finest  and  best  cultivated  1  have  seen.^* 
Students  in  search  of  information  on  the 
British  possessions  in  Afnca,  may  find  it 
in  TTie  Geography  of  the  British  JElmpire^ 
an  interesting  volume  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Bray. 

The  question  of  iron  shipping  has  been 
so  much  discussed  of  late,  that  a  few  par- 
ticulars as  to  its  progress  and  merits  will  . 
prove  interesting  to  non-professional  read- 
ers. In  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Vernon,  of  Liv- 
erpool, read  at  the  Institution  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  iron  sailing-ships  and  steamers  built 
and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1851  was  fifty-five,  oomprising  a  tonnage 
of  15,826  tons;  in  1862,  the  number  was 
two  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  the  ton- 
nage 106,497  tons.  Compared  with  tim- 
ber-built vessels,  this  shows  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  use  of  iron,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  conviction  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  latter  grows  every  year 
stronger.  Iron  offers  greater  strength 
than  wood,  greater  durability,  and  less 
cost,  larger  carrying  capability  as  a  ship, 
greater  facility  of  construction,  and  a 
more  certain  supply  of  the  material. 
Compared  with  timber,  the  cost  of  an 
iron  ship  is  fourteen  per  cent.  less.  A 
1200  ton  timber  ship,  with  rigging  and 
outfit  complete,  weighs  1080  tons;  an 
iron  ship  or  the  same  tonnage  weighs  900 
tons.  The  internal  (ytpacity  of  the  timber 
Bhip  is  93,348  oubio  feet,  equal  to  983  tons, 


at  100  feet  per  ton.  The  iron  ship,  on  the 
contrary,  because  of  the  reduced  thickness 
of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  hull,  has 
a  capacity  of  1108  tons.  Then,  as  to  fa- 
cility of  construction ;  when  we  remem- 
ber that  iron  can  be  fashioned  into  the  ex- 
act shapes  and  sizes  required,  and  used  at 
once,  while  wood  must  be  grown,  sawn, 
and  kept  a  long  time  to  season,  the  econo* 
ray  of  iron  over  wood  becomes  strikingly 
apparent. 

Some  of  the  iron  steamers  now  employ- 
ed in  the  coal-trade  iiave  the  further  ad- 
vantage over  wood,  that  they  can  take  in 
water  as  ballast.  In  this  trade,  the  ves- 
sels commonly  get  no  return-freight,  and 
must  consequently  go  through  the  tedious 
and  laborious  operation  of  taking  in  and 
throwing  out  ballast.  The  iron  collier 
has  a  water-tight  chamber  constructed 
beneath  her  hold,  and  afler  discharging 
her  cargo  of  coal,  the  sea-cocks  are  open- 
ed, the  water  rushes  in,  fills  the  chamber, 
and  so  ballasts  the  vessel  without  efifort.  • 
On  return  to  the  coal-port,  the  water  is 
either  pumped  out,  or  if  the  vessel  can  be 
laid  dry  at  low  tide,  is  let  to  run  out  of 
itself.  A  steamer  carrying  seven  hundred 
tons  of  coal  has  space  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy  tons  of  water- ballast. 

In  the  construction  of  flat-bottomed 
boats  for  river  navigation,  iron  is  espe- 
cially useful.  In  this  form  it  has  been 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  explora- 
tion and  navigation  of  rivers  in  Africa, 
America,  and  India.  On  the  Indus,  float- 
ing steam-trains  have  been  introduced, 
having  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  foremost, 
with  a  round  stern,  which  fits  into  the 
concave  bow  of  the  barge  behind  it.  To 
this  are  attached  other  barges,  making  in 
all  a  length  of  six  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
Large  quantities  of  merchandise  are  thus 
transported  by  one  steamer ;  but  owing  to 
the  frequent  windings  of  the  stream,  there 
appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  steering.  * 

Mr.  Bessemer  argues  in  favor  of  steel. 
He  shows  that  the  hull  of  H.M.S.  Mino- 
taur, constructed  of  wood  and  ^ron, 
weighs  six  thousand  tons;  the  armor 
weighs  nearly  two  thousand  tons  more. 
But  if  steel  had  been  used  for  the  ribs, 
the  weight  of  the  hull  would  not  have 
been  more  than  four  thousand  tons,  which 
would  have  allowed  of  the  use  of  armor- 
plates  nine  inches  thick,  without  render- 
ing the  armed  vessel  heavier  than  the  ship 
above  named,  with  her  plates  of  four  and 
a  half  inches  thick.    On  the  qnestioii  of 
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gons,  which  is  also  an  important  one,  Mr. 
Bessenaer  states  that  he  can  produce  a 
block  of  steel,  twenty  tons'  weight,  from 
fluid  cast-iron  in  twenty  minutes.    In  this 


there  would  be  no  weld  or  joint ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  proved  that  a  gun  fashioned  from 
such  a  block  would  be  stronger  than  one 
built  up  by  the  coil  process. 


From    the    Weslmlnster    Reylew. 


THE      PHYSIOLOGY      OF      SLEEP. 


Thebe  18  much  about  sleep  that  is  fa- 
miliar to  all:  there  is  much  that  is  at 
present  known  to  none :  there  is  much  al- 
so that  to  many  seems  mysterious,  which 
neyertheless,  when  rightly  considered,  is 
dear  and  comprehensible.  We  propose 
in  the  following  pages  to  discuss  espe- 
cially certain  of  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  recent 
scientific  investigation,  and  to  refer  to  the 
more  fiimiliar  phenomena  only  as  they 
are  associated  with  processes  of  internal 
change  hitherto  little  thought  of  or  alto- 
gether unrecognized.  With  respect  to 
the  many  deeply  interesting  points  upon 
which  we  have  neither  information  to 
give,  nor  explanation  to  suggest,  we  would 
only  say,  that  these,  like  all  other  phenom- 
ena and  laws  of  nature  as  yet  beyond 
our  ken,  although  unexplained  hitherto, 
most  not  be  regarded  as  therefore  inex- 
plicable for  ever ;  nor  because  uninvesti- 
gated and  unknown  at  present,  as  there- 
fore mysterious  and  beyond  our  future 
powers  of  research.  It  seems  to  have 
been — nay  still  to  be — very  generally  sup- 
posed alike  by  physiologists  and  meta- 
physicians, that  the  nature  of  sleep  is 
peculiarly  inexplicable,  and  veiled  in  im- 
penetrable mystery.  Such  a  supposition 
18  erroneous  and  mischievous.  Erroneous 
— ^inasmuch  as  it  attributes  to  assumed 
obscurity  of  the  subject  difficulties  which 
arise  from  our  own  ignorance  and  inapti- 
tude :  mischievous — inasmuch  as  it  neces- 


*Le  SomrmU  et  lea  BSvea.  Etudes  PtychoHogiquta 
mttr  ees  Phinomenea  ei  lee  divers  £^ts  qui  a^y  rai- 
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Oti  Sleep,    By  Sir  H.  Hollahd.    In  **  Chapters 
OQ  Mental  Physiology."    2d  edit.      Losdoo :  185S. 
Tha  Physiology  of  Sleep.    By  Ajkthub  E.  Dur- 
la '^^Oay's  Hospital  Reports."  Loodon.  1S60. 


sarily  tends  to  chill  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  to  stay  at  their  very  commencement 
researches  fraught  with  scientific  interest 
and  practical  importance. 

Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  full  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  sleep,  and  to  learn 
from  its  phenomena  all  we  may  of  the 
secrets  of  our  being,  we  must  study  thor- 
oughly both  its  anatomy  and  physiology, 
so  to  speak ;  and  not  confine  our  attention 
to  its  psychology  alone,  as  most  philosoph- 
ical writers  have  hitherto  been  content 
to  do. 

Every  one  has  some  general  idea, 
founded  on  personal  experience,  of  what 
is  meant  by  sleep.  And  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give 
a  satisfactory  description,  much  less  an 
accurate  definition,  of  this  familiar  but 
truly  wonderful  state.  It  is  even  difficult, 
as  Sir  H.  Holland  observes,  ^^to  distin- 
guish that  which  is  its  most  perfect 
condition — the  condition  furthest  removed 
from  the  waking  state."  Some  maintain 
that  we  are  conscious,  others  that  we  are 
unconscious,  during  sleep.  Some  assert 
that  we  always  dream  when  asleep,  others 
that  dreams  occur  only  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  or  during  imperfect  sleep. 
Indeed,  on  these  and  many  other  points 
connected  with  our  subject,  the  greatest 
possible  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
among  different  writers.  Such  diversity 
of  opinion  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
plained by  the  following  considerations. 
First — the  sleeping  experiences  of  differ- 
ently constituted  individuals  differ  in  the 
same  way,  though  by  no  means  in  the 
same  degree,  as  their  waking  experience ; 
and  hence  different  observers,  judging 
each  from  his  own  experience,  may  have 
arrived  at  somewhat  different  conclusions. 
Secondly — ^**  Sleep  is  not  a  tmity  of  state^ 
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bat  a  series  of  flactaatiDg  oonditions;" 
and  thus  it  may  have  happened  that  some 
have  regarded  one  phasCy  and  some  anoth- 
er phase,  as  the  most  perfect.  Thirdly — 
Many  theories  of  sleep  have  evidently 
been  adopted  because  of  their  conformity 
with  favorite  metaphysical  creeds,  rather 
than  because  of  their  accordance  ^ith  the 
simple  teachings  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation. 

Sir  H.  Holland  and  Mr«  Durham,  re- 
garding the  subject  from  perfectly  distinct 
points  of  view,  express  their  opinions  as 
to  the  nature  of  sleep  in  very  different 
terms.  The  former  considers  sleep  in  its 
most  general,  the  latter  in  its  most  special, 
acceptation.  Sir  Henry  Holland  writes 
as  follows : 

"Sleep,  in  the  most  general  and  correct 
sense  of  the  term,  must  be  regarded  not  as  one 
single  state,  but  a  succession  of  states  in  con- 
stant variation — this  variation  consisting,  not 
only  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  same 
sense  or  faculty  is  submitted  to  it,  but  also  in 
the  different  proportions  in  which  these  sev- 
eral powers  are  under  its  influence  at  the  same 
t^e.  We  thus  associate  together  under  a 
common  principle  all  the  phenomena,  however 
tfemote  and  anomalous  they  may  seem; — from 
}  the  bodily  acts  of  the  somnambulist ;  the  viv- 
id, but  inconsequent  trains  of  thought  excited 
by  external  impressions ;  the  occasional  acute 
exercise  of  the  intellect;  and  the  energy  of 
emotion — to  that  profound  sleep  in  which  no 
impressions  are  received  by  the  senses;  no 
volition  is  exercised ;  and  no  consciousness  or 
memory  is  left,  on  waking,  of  the  thoughts  or 
feelings  which  have  existed  in  the  mind.  In- 
stead of  regarding  many  of  these  facts  as  ex- 
oeptiona  and  anomalies,  it  is  sounder  in  rea- 
son to  adopt  such  definitions  of  sleep  as  may 
practically  mclude  them  all." — )^.  15. 

Mr.  Durham,  on  the  other  band,  says : 

"  Considered  psychologically y  I  think  sleep 
may  be  best  defined  to  be  a  state  in  which 
volition,  sensation,  and  consciousness  are  sus- 
pended, but  can  be  readily  restored  upon  the 
application  of  some  stimulus.  *That  sleep 
alone  is  healthy,*  says  Dr.  Wilson  Philip, 
'  from  which  we  can  be  easily  aroused.  If  our 
fatigue  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  more 
profound,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  disease.' 

**  Considered  physiologically ^  sleep  may  be 
most  correctly  regarded  as  that  particular 
state  of  cerebntl  inactivity  which  is  essentially 
associated  with  the  nutrition  and  repair  of 
the  brain  substancei'* 

These  descriptions — we  can  hardly  call 
them  definitions — of  sleep  are  by  no 
means  opposed  to  one  another,  as  they 


may  at  first  sight  appear.  Both,  we 
thii^k,  may  be  accepted  as  trne,  thongh 
neither  conveys  the  whole  truth.  Their 
apparent  difference  manifestly  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Sir  H.  Holland  speaks  of 
actual^  Mr.  Durham  of  typical  sleep. 
Tfte  one,  therefore,  describes  sleep  as  it 
ordinarily  occurs;  the  other,  the  most 
perfect  sleep  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
observations  and  experiments  which  Mr. 
Durham  adduces,  and  the  line  of  arga- 
ment  he  pursues  in  his  interesting  paper, 
not  only  tiilly  support  his  own  hypothesis, 
but  tend  also  to  show,  d  priori^  why  sleep 
must  necessarily  be,  as  Sir  H.  Holland 
rightly  maintains,  "  a  succession  of  ever- 
varying  states." 

Every  part  of  the  body  the  office  of 
which  is  vital,  not  simply  mechanical, 
passes  through  alternate  periods  of  rest 
and  action.  '^The  heart  pauses  after 
each  pulsation,  and  every  breath  we  draw 
is  followed  by  a  period  during  which  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  respiration  repose 
before  they  are  again  aroused  to  action." 
Every  one  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  very  long  any  particuliar  position 
by  unaided  muscular  exertion.  After  a 
certain  period  of  action  the  mnscles  re- 
quire a  proportionate  period  of  rest.  So 
also  with  the  organs  of  sense — the  brain 
and  every  other  vital  part.  These  alter- 
nating periods  of  rest  and  action  vary  in 
duration  in  different  parts.  Thus  the 
heait  acts  and  rests  seventy  or  eighty 
times,  and  often  more,  in  a  minute.  The 
voluntary  muscles  can  be  made  to  main- 
tain their  active  condition  for  several 
minutes ;  and  the  organs  of  sense  and 
brain  for  longer  periods.  But  in  all  casea 
the  due  proportion  of  rest  to  action  must 
be  accorded,  or  the  health  of  the  part 
inevitably  deteriorates.  Every-day  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  this  is  true :  phy- 
siology shows  us  why  it  must  be  so. 

During  each  period  of  action  the  tissue 
of  the  part  (that  is  to  say,  the  material 
substance  of  which  it  is  made  up)  is  con- 
sumed and  wastes;  —  during  rest  the 
tissue  is  nourished,  and  the  waste  repair- 
ed. Temporary  inaction  appears  to  be 
essential  to  perfect  repair.  Different 
parts  of  the  same  organ,  as  for  instance 
different  parts  of  a  muscle  of  the  brain, 
may  no  doubt  be  in  different  conditions  at 
the  same  time.  One  part  may  be  in  ach 
tion  and  undergoing  waste,  while  another 
part  is  at  rest  undergoing  repair;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  we  shall  by 
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and  by  be  able  to  show,  that  in  the  same 
part  the  two  conditions  of  aotion  and 
waste,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  rest  and 
repair  on  the  other,  can  not  coexist ;  or 
at  any  rate,  if  they  do,  only  for  a  time, 
inasmuch  as,  sooner  or  later,  the  %va8te 
outruns  the  repair.  We  do  not  know — 
we  can  not  even  guess — the  precise  nature 
of  this  intimate  connection  between  waste 
of  tissue,  and  development  of  function 
(or  action)  of  a  part ;  but  that  such  a 
connection  exists  we  have  ample  evidence. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  expression, 
**  the  lamp  of  life."  The  simile  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  one.  When  a  lamp  is  duly 
prepared  and  lighted,  chemical  action  is 
started.  This  action  goes  on  for  a  time  ; 
the  oil  is  consumed ;  heat  is  developed, 
and  light  is  manifest.  By  and  by  fresh 
oil  must  be  added  and  the  lamp  trimmed. 
While  it  is  burning,  the  products  of  its 
combustion — the  new  substances  formed 
by  the  chemical  action  going  on— must  be 
got  rid  of,  or  they  would  speedily  ex- 
tinguish the  flame.  Just  so  it  is  with  the 
tissues  of  our  body.  Let  the  proper 
stimulus  be  supplied  to  any  living,  healthy 
part — say  brain,  or  say  muscle — and  it 
becomes  as  it  were  lighted  up.  In  this  as 
in  the  former  case,  chemical  action  is 
started,  chemical  change  goes  on,  the 
material  is  consumed,  and  the  products  of 
its  destruction  must  be  conveyed  away. 
But  in  this  instance,  instead  of  heat  and 
lighty  we  have  developed  heat  and  the 
manifestcUion  of  the  life — or,  in  a  word, 
the  function — of  the  part.  Whether  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  are  the  cause  of 
the  heat  and  light,  or  whether  the  heat 
and  light  are  the  cause  of  the  chemical 
changes,  we  can  not  tell.  Neither  can 
we  tell  whether  the  chemical  changes 
which  go  on  in  certain  organs  of  our  body 
are  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  their 
functional  activitv.  This  much  is  certain 
in  both  cases  —  t^e  particular  chemical 
changes  are  inseparably  associated  with 
the  more  visible  phenomena;  and  when 
the  material  is  exhausted,  or  from  any 
other  cause  the  normal  processes  of  chem- 
ical action  are  interfered  with  or  stopped, 
the  other  phenomena  are  modified  or  alto- 
gether cease. 

Consciousness,  sensation,  volition,  emo- 
tion, and  intelligence,  are  all  manifest  a* 
tions  of  the  brain's  functional  activity. 
Concomitantly  with  the  manifestation  of 
these  the  highest  attributes  of  our  being. 


and  to  a  proportionate  extent,  chemical 
changes  take  place  in  the  brain  which 
necessarily  involve  the  destruction  of 
certain  portions  of  its  substance.  In 
order  that  the  waste  may  be  repaired, 
temporary  cessation  from  action  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  requisite.  Functional  activity 
of  the  brain,  then,  as  manifested  by  sense 
and  intellect,  emotion  and  will,  together 
with  destruction  of  brain-substance,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  essential  psychological 
and  physiological  conditions  of  perfect 
wakefulness ;  and  rest  of  the  brain,  (sus- 
pension to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
those  faculties  which  are  the  manifesta- 
tions of  its  activity,)  together  with  repair 
an^  nutrition  of  brain  substance,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  corresponding  conditions 
of  perfect  sleep. 

Now,  if  what  has  already  been  advanc- 
ed be  true,  it  is  evident  that  great  and 
palpable  diflerences  must  exist  between 
the  state  of  the  brain  during  sleep  and 
that  which  is  associated  with  the  perform- 
ance of  its  marvelous  functions  during 
waking  life.  "  It  is  plain,"  says  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,*  '*  that  in  some  respects 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  must 
be  different  during  sleep  from  what  it  is 
when  we  are  awake  ;  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  we  should  know  in  what  that 
difference  consists,  when  we  consider  that 
neither  our  unassisted  vision,  nor  the  mi- 
croscope, nor  chemical  analysis,  nor  any 
analogy,  nor  any  other  means  at  our  dis- 
posal, enables  us  to  form  any  kind  of  no- 
tion as  to  the  actual  changes  in  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  on  which  any  other  ner- 
vous phenomena  depend."  From  the 
opinion  thus  expressed,  Mr.  Durham  does 
not  hesitate  to  dissent ;  and  he  appears, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  his 
paper,  fully  to  justify  the  belief  he  ex- 
presses :  "  that  the  examination  of  the 
living  brain,  [exposed  as  he  describes,  esr 
pecially  when  the  eye  is  aided  by  the  mi- 
croscope,] toge therewith  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  certain  obvious  analogies, 
may  do  much  toward  enabling  us  to  pen- 
etrate the  mystery  of  the  subject,  and  to 
advance  some  steps  in  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  true  nature  of  sleep,  and 
of  some  other  condition?  of  the  nervous 
system," — p.  2. 

Considered  ancUomically^  so  to  speak, 
sleep  may  be  described,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Mr.  Durham,  as  a  state 
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in  which  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain 
are  occupied  by  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  blood  moving  at  a  compara- 
tively slow  rate. 

**  During  sleep  the  brain  is  in  a  comparatiye- 
ly  bloodless  condition ;  and  the  blood  in  the 
encephalic  vessels  is  not  only  diminished  in 
quantity,  but  moves  with  diminished  rapidity.'' 
—p.  24. 

That  such  a  state  of  circulation  in  the 
brain  is  actually  present  during  sleep  has 
been  proved  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment. A  case  is  recorded  by  Caldwell,* 
and  quoted  by  Durham,  of  a  woman  at 
Montpellier,  who  "  had  lost  part  of  her 
skull,  (from  disease,)  the  brain  and  p%rt 
of  its  membranes  lying  bare.  When  she 
was  in  a  deep  or  sound  sleep,  the  brain 
lay  in  the  skull  almost  motionless  ;  when 
she  was  dreaming,  it  became  -  elevated  ; 
and  when  her  dreams  (which  she  related 
on  waking)  were  vivid  or  interesting,  the 
brain  was  protruded  through  the  cranial 
aperture." 

Blumenbach  also  describes  cases  in 
which,  portions  of  the  skull  having  been 
lost,  ''he  witnessed  a  sinking  of  the  brain 
during  sleep,  and  a  swelling  with  blood 
when  the  patient  awoke." 

Similar  cases  have  been,  and  are  to  be, 
met  with  from  time  to  time — indeed,  there 
is  one  such  under  the  writer's  observa- 
vation  at  the  present  time ;  but  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  them  is  necessarily  more 
or  less  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
brain  and  its  membranes,  when  exposed 
in  the  human  subject,  by  accident  or  dis- 
ease, have  always  more  or  less  lost  their 
normal  appearance  before  accurate  com- 
parative observations  can  be  made  with 
safety  to  the  patient. 

Now  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Durham,  "  that 
the  artiOcial  exposure  of  the  brains  of  liv- 
ing animals  might  afford  opportunity  for 
more  definite  observation  "  than  could  be 
made  in  such  cases  as  those  alluded  to. 
Accordingly  ho  performed  numerous  ex- 
periments upon  different  animals.  ''  The 
results  obtamed  were  uniform  when  the 
necessary  and  accidental  difficulties  of  the 
case  were  successfully  overcome." 

Mr.  Durham  tlescribes  his  method  of 
proceeding,  and  what  he  witnessed,  as 
follows : 

**  A  dog  having  been  thoroughly  chloroform- 
ed, a  portion  of  lK>ne  about  as  large  as  a  shilling 

*  Psychdogieal  Journal^  voL  t.  p.  74. 


was  removed  from  the  parietal  region  of  the 
skull  by  means  of  the  trep.hine,  and  the  8ubj»> 
cent  dura  mater  partially  cut  away.  The  por- 
tion of  brain  thus  exposed  seemed  inclined  to 
rise  into  the  opening  through  the  bone.  The 
large  vessels  over  the  surface  were  somewhat 
distended,  and  no  manifest  difference  in  color 
between  the  arteries  and  veins  could  be  distin- 
guished. As  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  pass- 
ed off,  the  animal  sank  into  a  comparatively 
natural  and  healthy  sleep.  Corresponding 
changes  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
brain ;  its  surfiice  became  pale,  and  sank  down 
rather  below  the  level  of  the  bone ;  the  veins 
were  no  longer  distended.  Small  vessels  con- 
taining blood  of  arterial  hue  could  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  many  which  had  before  appeared  con- 
gested and  full  of  dark  blood,  coula  scarcely  be 
distinguished.  After  a  time  the  animal  was 
roused ;  a  blush  seemed  to  start  over  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  brain,  which  again  rose  into  the 
opening  through  the  bone.  As  the  animal  was 
more  and  more  excited,  the  pia  mater  became 
more  and  more  excited,  and  the  brain-substance 
more  and  more  tinged  with  blood ;  the  surfkce 
was  of  a  bright  red  color ;  innumerable  vessels, 
unseen  while  sleep  continued,  were  now  every 
where  visible,  and  the  blood  seemed  to  be  cours- 
ing through  them  very  rapidly ;  the  veins,  Uke 
the  arteries  and  capillaries,  were  full  and  dis- 
tended, but  their  difference  of  color  as  well  as 
their  size  rendered  them  clearly  distinguishable. 
After  a  short  period  the  animal  was  fed,  and 
again  allowed  i&  sink  into  repose ;  the  blood- 
vessels gradually  resumed  their  former  dimen- 
sions and  appearance,  and  the  surfitce  of  the 
brain  became  pale  as  before.  The  animal  slept 
in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  The  contrast 
between  the  appearance  of  the  brain  during 
its  period  of  functional  activity  and  durine  its 
state  of  repose  or  sleep  was  most  remarkable." 

In  order  to  obviate  certain  objections, 
actual  or  possible,  Mr.  Durham,  in  some 
of  his  experiments,  "replaced  the  por- 
tions of  bone  removed  by  accuratelv  fit- 
ting watch-glasses,  and  rendered  the  junc- 
tion of  their  edges  with  the  bone  air-tight 
by  means  of  inspissated  Canada  balsam." 
The  different  appearances  of  the  brains  of 
animals  thus  treated  could  be  satisfacto- 
rily observed  through  the  windows  in  their 
skulls,  and  "  were  found  to  correspond  aa 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  above  descrip- 
tion.'^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  Anti- 
vivisectionists  as  to  the  justifiability  of 
Mr.  Durham^s  operations,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  results  he  obtained  are 
most  interesting  and  valuable.  They  place 
beyond  question  what  misht  possibly  have 
been  a  priori  supposed,  bat  c^rtainfy 
could  never  have  been  so  satis&otorilj 
proved  in  any  other  manner. 
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Now  the  skull  can  not  alter  in  capacity 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  adapt  iti'elf  to 
the  ever  varying  state  of  its  contents ; 
neither  can  tlie  brain  itself  (as  far  as 
its  proper  substance  is  concerned)  be  sup- 
posed to  undergo  any  notable  changes  in 
bulk  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  or 
seconds ;  and  yet  the  cavity  of  the  skull 
must  always  be  completely  filled.  How, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  there  possibly 
be  more  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
at  one  time  than  another  ?  The  consider- 
ation of  the  difficulty  thus  indicated  has 
led  many  physiologists  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  total  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  encephalic  vessels  must  always  be 
the  same,  but  is  differently  distributed  be- 
tween the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins 
during  different  states  of  the  brain.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
their  blood  vessels  and  contents,  never  en- 
tirely fill  the  interior  of  the  skull.  There 
is,  in  addition,  a  fluid  called  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  which  occupies  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  certain  cavities  in  the  brain, 
(the  ventricles,)  and  also  the  space  be- 
tween two  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
— namely,  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arach- 
noid and  the  pia  mater.  This  fluid  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  to  be 
subservient  to  mechanical  purposes  only. 
It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  to  be 
very  variable  in  quantity.  It  can  very 
readily  be  taken  up  into  the  blood  vessels, 
or  driven  out  of  the  skull  into  the  spinal 
canal,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other, 
under  changed  conditions,  equally  readily 
secreted,  or  rather  simply  exuded  from 
the  blood  vessels,  or  forced  up  from  the 
spinal  canal  into  the  skull,  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure  acting  through  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body.  Magendie,  Hilton, 
Ecker,  and  other  physiologists,  have  de- 
monstrated experimentally  the  great  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  fluid  can  be  absorb- 
ed and  produced  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  Mr.  Durham  observes,  "  it 
is  evident,  from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts, 
that  as  the  encephalic  blood  vessels  be- 
come distended,  the  fluid  can  easily  pass 
from  the  ventricles  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  from  the  subarachnoid  spaces  within 
the  cranium  into  that  of  the  spinal  canal. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  undergoes  diminution, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  sur- 
fiuse  of  the  body  (transmitted  by  the  soft 
tissues)  causes  the  re&scent  of  an  eauiva- 
1  lent  amount  of  eerebfo-spinal  fluid.      It 


may  further  bo  added,  that  for  purely 
physical  reasons — in  other  words,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recognized  laws  of  en- 
dosmosis  and  exosmosi^  of  fluids — the  dis- 
tended state  of  the  vessels  and  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  blood  through  them, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  associated  with 
functional  activity  of  the  brain,  favor  ab- 
sorption, whereas  the  opposite  conditions 
of  the  vessels  and  their  contents  associ- 
ated with  repose  favor  secretion,  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  Thus  the  constant 
repletion  of  the  cranial  cavity  is  main- 
tained, and  at  the  same  time  the  neces- 
sary variation  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
circulating  through  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  is  permitted. 

The  correctness  of  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived  as  to  the 
comparative  state  of  the  cerelfral  circula- 
tion during  sleeping  and  waking,  although 
most  clearly  established  by  methods  which 
few  have  opportunity  or  inclination  to 
pursue,  is  nevertheless  confirmed  by  every- 
day facts  patent  to  the  observation  of  ail. 

It  is  further  supported  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  physician  in  the  treatment  ot 
patients  whose  chief  complaint  16  their 
"  want  of  sleep." 

First,  there  is  a  beautiful  experiment, 
ready  prepared  by  nature,  of  which  almost 
every  one  may  make  use.  The  bones  of 
the  skull  of  a  newly-born  infant  are,  as  is 
well  known,  so  far  separated  that  varia- 
tions in  the  state  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion and  the  comparative  quantity  of  blood 
within  the  cranium  may  be  to  a  certain 
extent  appreciated  by  the  touch,  for  the 
superficial  structures  are  thin  and  yielding. 
If  these  openings  in  the  skull  (or  Fon- 
tanelles^  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be 
found  tnat,  corresponding  to  them,  there 
are  slight  depressions  of  the  surface  when 
the  infant  is  asleep,  slight  elevations  when 
the  infant  is  awake,  and  proportionately 
greater  elevations  during  periods  of  unu- 
sual excitement.  Again,  every  one  knows 
that  a  hot  head  with  '*  flushea  cheeks  and 
throbbing  temples,  but  cold  clammy  hands 
and  feet,  and  a  general  pallor  and  sense 
of  chilliness  over  the  surface  of  the  body," 
are  conditions  very  unfavorable  to  sleep. 
In  such  a  case  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are 
manifestly  full  and  the  cerebral  circulation 
active.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  coolness  of  the  head  witn 
warmth  of  the  extremities  are  invariably 
associated  with  easy  sleep ;  and  such  con- 
ditions imply  a  comparatively  large  supply 
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of  blood  to  the  general  surface  rather  than 
to  the  brain.  In  many  cases  of  sleepless- 
ness from,  over-excitement  of  the  brain, 
Mr.  Durham  tells  us — and  general  expe- 
rience will  bear. out  his  statement — that 
"  a  warm  bath,  or  even  immersion  of  the 
feet  and  legs  in  hot  water,  acts  like  a 
charm."  He  adds:  ''The  explanation  is 
obvious.  An  increased  quantity  of  blood 
is  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  even 
to  the  extremities,  and  proportionate  re- 
lief is  given  to  the  long-distended  vessels 
of  the  brain."  The  atmospheric  boot  of 
Junot,  and  the  centrifugaK  bed  of  the 
elder  Darwin,  two  instruments  designed 
to  induce  sleep,  (by  processes  apparently 
very  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least,) 
owed  their  efficacy  to  the  fact  that  they 
drew  or  diverted  the  blood  from  the  head 
toward  thtf  extremities,  and  thus  tended 
to  diminish  the  activity  of  the  cerebral 
circulation.  But  perhaps  some  of  the 
most  striking  practical  illustrations  of  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Durham's  views  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  sleep  are  afforded  by 
certain  results  obtained  by  Dr.  John 
Chapman,  to  which  we  would  for  a  mo- 
ment allude. 

In  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  of 
18th  July,  1863,  Dr.  Chapman  published 
a  paper,  since  reprinted,*  on  "A  New 
Method  of  treating  Disease  by  controlling 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  different 
parts  of  the  Body."  In  this  paper  he 
says  : 

"  I  have  discovered  that  a  controlling  power 
over  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain, 
in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
system,  and,  through  the  agency  of  these  ner- 
vous centers,  also  in  every  other  organ  of  the 
body,  can  be  exercised  by  means  of  cold  and 
heat  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  back  .  .  . 
If  it  be  desirable  to  increase  the  circulation  in 
any  given  part  of  the  body,  this  I  have  found 
myself  able  to  effect  by  exerting  a  soothing, 
sedative,  depressing,  or  paralysing  influence 
(according  to  the  amount  of  power  required) 
over  those  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  which 
send  vaso-motor  nerves  to  the  part  intended  to 
be  acted  on.  This  influence  may  be  exerted  by 
applying  ice  .to  the  central  part  of  the  back, 
over  a  width  of  from  four  to  four,  inches  and 
a-half^  and  extending  longitudinally  over  the 
particular  segments  of  the  sympathetic  and  of 

*  See  appendix  to  JVcnc^tona^  Di^eoseff  of  Wtmen: 
a  New  Jleihod  of  treating  them  through  the  Agevcy 
of  the  Nervous  System  by  meam  of  Oold  and  Heat. 
By  John  Ohapman.  M.D.  Londoo :  Triibner  A  Co. 
Some  account  of  this  pamphlet  is  given  in  our  re- 
view of  the  Contemporary  Literatare  of  Science 
(Section  8.) 


the  spinal  cord  on  which  it  is  desired  to  act 
For  example,  intending  to  direct  a  fuller  and 
more  equable  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  I 
apply  ice  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  between 
the  scapulse.  .  .  .  The  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  can  be  influenced  in  like  manner ;  while 
the  legs  and  feet  can  have  their  circulation  so 
increased  that  they  become  thoroughly  warm 
by  ice  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of 
heat  to  the  same  parts  (by  means  of  hot- 
water  bags)  produces  opposite  effects,  less- 
ening the  circulation  in  the  parts  under 
the  control  of  those  portions  of  the  ner- 
vous centers  along  the  back  over  which 
it  is  applied. 

Now  the  bearing  of  Dr.  Chapman's  dis- 
covery upon  the  subject  we  are  discussing 
is  at  once  obvious.  He  has  already  pub- 
lished evidence  that  cold  applied  •  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  increases  the  cerebral 
circulation,  and  with  it  the  functional  ac- 
tivity of  the  brain.  He  has,  moreover, 
most  kindly  furnished  us  privately  with 
the  details  of  numerous  cases  under  his 
observation  but  not  yet  published,  whioh 
show,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  that  ' 
heat  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  pal- 
pably diminishes  the  circulation  in  the 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  favors,  or 
rather,  actually  induces,  sleep.  We  can 
not  forbear  ad[^ing  that  we  consider  Dr. 
Chapman's  observations  deserving  of  the 
most  attentive  consideration,  both  of  the 
scientific  physiologist  and  the  practical 
physician. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  inquire,  why 
comparative  fullness  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain  and  rapidity  of  the  circulation 
are  thus  associated  with  waking  activity, 
and  why  the  opposite  conditions  are  asso- 
ciated with  sleep. 

We  have  already  allnded  to  the  fact 
that  peculiar  chemical  changes  go  on  in 
the  brain  concomitantly  With,  and  in  a 
measure  proportionate  to,  its  functional 
activity.  These  chemical  changes  appear, 
from  recent  investigations,  to  consist  prin- 
cipally in  the  oxidation  of  certain  portions 
of  the  brain-substance.  If  this  be  true, 
it  is  plain  that  a  rapid  and  large  supply 
of  arterial  or  highly  oxygenized  blood 
must  be  to  the  brain  what  a  large  and 
free  current  of  air  is  to  a  lamp  or  fumaoe. 
It  aflfords  a  due  supply  of  the  ele- 
ment essential  to  the  particular  chemical 
changes  which  have  to  take  place.  And, 
further,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  good 
blast  not  only  supplies  oxygen  abundantly, 
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but  also  serves  to  carry  off  from  the  fnr- 
nnce  or  lamp  the  products  of  combos  t  ion, 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blond 
conrses  through  the  vessels  during  fuuc- 
tionnl  activity  not  only  supplies  oxygen 
to  the  tissue,  but  favors  absorption  into 
tlie  vessels  of  the  products  of  dlsintegrn- 
lion,  add  materinlly  contributes  to  their 
speedy  removal  from  parts  wbero  their 
presence  would  be  injurious. 

On  the  other  hand,  absence  of  disten- 
sion of  the  vessels,  nnd  compnralivo  slow- 
ness of  the  current,  are  conditions  wbiirh 
do  not  supply  sufficient  oxygen  for  func- 
tional activity,  but  which,  according  to 
simple  physical  laws,  favor  that  exosniosis 
of  nutrient  material  into  the  tissue  which 
is  necessary  for  repair. 

Whatever  may  be  the  oatore  of  the 
vital  processes  by  which  nutrition  (or  the 
incorporation  of  fresh  material  with  living 
tiasne)  is  effected,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  nutrient  materials  pass  from  the 
capillary  vessels  into  the  tissue,  and  the 
products  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissne 
from  the  tissue  into  the  vessels  by  the 
recognized  physical  process  called  osmo- 
sis. 

The  causes  to  which  are  immediately 
duo  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  we  have  been  discnss- 
inir,  are  by  no  means  easy  to  discover. 
We  know  that  the  arteries  are  kept  en 
rapport  with  the  particular  state  of  the 
organ  to  which  tliey  are  distributed, 
through  the  medium  of  the  sytn|>nthetic 
nervous  system,  and  that  through  the 
same  medium  their  caliber  Ih  regulated  in 
8C(!ordance  with  the  changing  reqiiire- 
incQta  of  the  part  they  supply.  We  know 
also  that  "  the  interchange  of  relations  " 
between  the  blood  in  the  vessels  and  the 
tissue  outside,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  peculiar  forces  of  the 
circulation  which  act  in  the  capillary  por- 
tion* of  the  vascular  system.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  that  Mr.  Durham  is  not  far 
from  correct  in  fluggesting  that : 

"  When  the  brain  is  stimulated  (by  whatever 
means)  to  aclion,  its  afBnitj  for  oxygen  is  in- 
oeaeed,  or  at  any  r«te  is  eHpcciallj  permitted 
to  come  into  play.  The  vit  a  /ronte  thus  de- 
veloped causes  the  Dxygoniz«d  blood  to  be 
drawn  very  rapidly  onward.  The  increased 
afflux  of  blood  produced  necessarily  distends 
the  capillaries  by  mechanical  action.  Many 
THsels  whidi,  during  Q19  nnstimulatvd  state 
of  flte  organ,  admittes  flnlrlbBBqaDr  Bngninia, 
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I  puscles,  while  those  throu^  which  corpuscles 
previoiii^ly  passed  now  admit  them  in  vastly 
I  increaiied  numbers.  The  quantity  of  blood  and 
iU  velocity  ore  both  increased.  The  'circular 
I  t[oD  of  function'  bucomes  established,  and  the 
I  most  favorable  conditidns  for  the  mutual  re- 
action of  oxygicn  and  tissue  are  supplied.  Again, 
wbcn  the  stitiiuluH  to  action  ceases  to  operate, 
or  when  from  any  other  canse  the  tendency  to 
oxidation  of  tissue  is  diminished,  the  vU  a 
fronte  underlies  a  corresponding  diminution, 
and  the  blood  that  Hows  onward  \&  lessened 
:  bolb  in  quantity  and  velocity.  Ak  a  ncccsKary 
.  consequence,  the  capillaries  (no  longer  subject 
I  to  a  powerful  distending  force)  reSssumo,  in 
virtue  of  their  elasticity,  their  original  dimen- 
!  sions.  The  'circulation  of  nutrition'  guper- 
.  vcneti,  and  the  conditions  most  fovorable  to  re> 
I  pair  of  the  tissue  are  supplied." 

I  Mr.  Durham  adds  a  suggestion  which 
[from  its  practical  bearing  appears  e.>ipe- 
I  cially  worthy  of  note.    lie  suye : 

I  "  I^  from  continued  functional  excitement  of 
the  organ,  the  distension  of  the  capi!!arics  has 
been  unduly  protracted,  their  walls — like  all 
other  elastic  bodies  kept  long  on  the  stretch — 
are  slow  to  recoTer  tbcmaclvEB.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the   circulation  of  nutrition   is 

'  not  readily  establiahcd.  Sum*  tvplanaiien  it 
(Au»  afforded  of  tht  d\ffUuUy  we  etpericnee  m 
obtaining  aleep  afttr  txcftiive  menial  aeticilf." 


or  ate  organ,  admitted  onlr  Uw  Hqaor  BBgnima, 
DMV  ponnU  the  pMMfi  •TaqgU^Mlfev-^W. 


There  would  appear  to  be  a  strong  d 
priori  probability  that  the  brain-substance 
itself  varies  in  susceptibility,  and  that  its 
re.idiness  tn  undergo  the  normal  chemical 
,  changes  of  functional  activity  bears  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  degree  of  nutrition  at- 
,  tained,  and  to  other  possible  influences, 
lat  the  existence  of  which  we  can  only 
)  guess,  and  of  the  nature  of  which  wo  are 
j  absolutely  ignorant.    And  thus  it  may  be 
that  a  hi^h  degree  of  susceptibility  and 
j  great  pronenesM  to  chemical  change  on  the 
part  of  the  brain  substance  are  usietitial 
'  conditions  of  wakefulness,  while  the  re- 
I  verse  are  essentiiil    conditions   of   sleep. 
I  But  we  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the 
j  dprtori  probability  that  such  ditferonceB 
may  exist    at    different   periods    in    the 
healthy  brain-substance.      Wo  have  no 
I  idea  in  what  they  can  consist,  nor  bow 
they  can  be  brought  abont.     We  are  ao- 
quaintcd,  however,  with  one  fact,  a  c< 
sideration  of  which  may  help  as  to 
plain  why  functional  activity  of  tba 
18   normally   saci      led    by   4 
wakefulness  by  ah       alt 
dently  of  any  Bappi 
time  to  time  in  tlie  1 
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brain  or  in  the  ehemical  Btability  of  the 
brain-sabstance. 

It  is  well  known  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  products  of  any  chemical  action  inter- 
fere by  their  preseixce  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  process  to   which  they  owe 
their  origin,  long  before  the  necessary 
materials  are  exhausted.     For  example, 
butyric  and  lactic  acids,  unless  neutral- 
ized, or  otherwise  got  rid  of,  almost  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  formed,  check,  or  even 
completely  stop,  the  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion by  which  they  are  severally  produced. 
Again,  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  as  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  cells  of  a  galvanic  battery,  di- 
minishes the  chemical  action  by  which 
oorrelatively  electricity  is  developed,  long 
before  the  acid  is  exhausted.     And  so  in 
numberless  other  instances.    Now,  bear- 
ing all  this  in  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  indubitable  fact  that  the 
same  laws  of  chemical  action  prevail  in 
the  living  body  as  out  of  it,  we  can  not 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  products  of 
oxidation  of  the  brain-substance,  or  of 
other  chemical  changes  in  the  brain,  when 
they  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  tissue  or  the  blood,  must,  by  their 
presence,  tend  to  diminish  the  chemical 
action  by  which  they  have  been  produced. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  no  direct  evidence 
that  the  products  of  brain-disintegration 
are  ever  formed  in  a  state  of  health  faster 
than  they  can  be  got  rid  of;  but  we  have 
such  evidence  in  the  analogous  case  of 
muscle.    Immediately  after  prolonged  or 
violent  muscular  exertion,  the  products  of 
oxidation  of  the  tissue,  (Kreatin,  Krea- 
tinin,  etc.,)  can  readily  be  found  in  the 
part  experimented  upon  in  much  larger 
proportion  than  after  a  period  of  rest.    It 
18  interesting  to  consider  that  thus  there 
are  generated  compounds  which,  after  a 
certain  period,  interfere  with  the  mutual 
re&ction  of  oxygen  and  tissue,  and  by  so 
doing,  tend  directly  to  prevent  over-ex- 
haustion or  too  great  consumption  of  ma- 
terial ;  and  further,  tend  indirectly  to  in- 
duce   at   the  right  moment   that  state 
of  repose   which  is  essential  to   repair. 
"  This  view,"  it  may  be  remarked, "  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  retention  in  the 
boKly  of  the  products  of  its  waste  is  al- 
most invariably  associated  with  peculiar 
IluBsitude  and  drowsiness." 

If  what  we  have  advanced  be  admitted, 
it  becomes  mani^Mt  why  sleep,  as  we  ac- 
tually experience  it,  muit  6d  *'  a  sucoea- 
Hian  of  ever-varying  states." 


In  the  first  place,  certain  periods  of 
time  are  obviously  requisite  for  those 
changes  to  take  place  in  the  character  of 
the  circulation  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  changes 
in  the  physiological  condition  of  the  brain. 
Such  periods  may  be  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  circumstances.  They  corre- 
spond to  the  intervals  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  and  are  associated  with  in- 
termediate condifions  of  the  circulation 
such  as  were  distinctly  observed  in  Mr. 
Durham's  experiments.  "  When  we  are 
soundly  asleep,  we  do  not  instantaneously 
awake  to  full  possession  of  our  faculties  ; 
still  less  do  we  pass  at  once  from  perfect 
wakefulness  into  a  state  of  healthy  sleep." 
During  such  intermediate  periods  occur 
those  dreams  (of  all  dreams  the  most 
common)  which  we  experience  between 
sleeping  and  waking. 

In  the  second  place,  the  progress  from 
the  state  in  which  material  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  expended,  and  products  of  disin- 
tegration are,  by  their  presence,  dimin- 
ishing the  activity  of  vital  affinities,  to  the 
state  in  which  expended  material  is  re- 
placed, and  waste  products  are  got  rid  of, 
must  necessarily  be  gradual.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  brain  itself  also,  and  its  con- 
sequent susceptibility  to  influences,  (exter- 
nal and  internal,)  must  pass,  during  such 
progress,  through  a  series  of  variations. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, in  accordance  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed, that  different  portions  of  the 
brain  may  be  in  very  different  conditions 
at  the  same  time.  For  example,  some 
portions  may  pass  either  more  slowly  or 
less  perfectly;  others  more  rapidly  or 
more  completely  from  the  active  and  wast- 
ing, to  the  quiescent  and  repairing  condi- 
tion. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  different  parts  of  the  brain  perform 
different  functions,  or,  in  other  words,  are 
subservient  to  the  development  of  differ- 
ent faculties.  If,  then,  some  parts  can 
continue  in  action  while  others  are  at  rest, 
we  may  advance  a  step  m  our  explanation 
of  the  continuous  dreaming  which  is  &- 
miliar  to  some  during  habitually  recurring 
hours  of  imperfect  sleep,  when  the  will  ia 
in  abeyance  and  the  consciousness  awake 
— not  to  material  objects  acting  through 
the  senses — ^but  to  mvsterious  processes 
of  internal  change ;  when  ftded  pictures, 
photographed,  as  it  were,  in  the  memorr 
are  restored,  and,  it  may  be,  displaced  ana 
distorted  by  the  imsgination.     Sooh  ooo- 
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tinaons  dreaming  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  imperfeot  waking  rather  than  as  imper- 
fect sleep.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  condition 
of  constant  change. 

Very  much  might  be  added  in  support 
of  what  we  have  stated  as  to  the  physio- 
logical nature  of  sleep  and  the  anatomical 
conditions  associated  with  it.  It  would, 
however,  be  impossible  to  exhaust  the 
subject ;  and  we  think  we  have  said 
enough  to  commend  the  views  we  have 
expressed  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers.  We  can  not  but  give  our  general 
assent  to  the  opinions  both  of  Sir  H.  Hol- 
land and^Mr.  Durham  upon  the  several 
questions  we  have  been  discussing.  Sir 
H.  Holland's  admirable  essay  can  not  fail 
to  be  read,  even  more  extensively  than  it 
has  yet  been,  with  pleasure  and  advantage ; 
and  Mr.  Durham's  observations  and  sug- 
gestions merit  the  attention  both  of  the 
psychologist  and  practical  physician  as 
well  as  of  the  student  of  physiology. 

M.  Maury  puts  forward,  on  certain 
points,  very  different  opinions  to  those  we 
nave  been  maintaining.  He  believes,  for 
example,  that  during  sleep  the  brain  is  in 
a  state  of  ^^  passive  congestion."  His 
opinion,  however,  is  based  on  theoretical 
grounds  rather  than  on  correct  observa- 
tioDB  carefully  interpreted,  and  is  mani- 
festly opposed  to  well-known  facts.  Con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  passive  as  well  as  ac- 
tive, is  conunon  enough  as  a  morbid  con- 


dition, and  it  not  infrequently  proceeds  so 
far  as  to  produce  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  insensibility  and  unconsciousness.  In 
such  a  case,  if  the  patient  recovers,  instead 
of  waking  up  refreshed  and  invigorated 
as  he  would  from  sleep,  he  is  depressed 
and  exhausted. 

M.  Maury,  however,  is  a  psychologist 
rather  than  a  physiologist,  and  appears  to 
have  directed  his  attention  to  phenomena 
of  the  mind  rather  than  to  conditions  of 
the  brain.  His  book  is  very  interesting, 
and  contains  matter  of  considerable  value. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  facts  are 
those  which  relate  to  a  very  extensive  se- 
ries of  experiments  and  observations  made 
upon  himself,  by  the  aid  of  a  friend,  with 
the  view  of  learning  something  of  the 
nature  of  sleep,  and  especially  of  the  men- 
tal phenomenon  associated  with  it.  His 
method  consisted  in  causing  himself  to  be 
suddenly  roused  up,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances and  in  different  ways,  at  vari- 
ous stages  in  the  transition  from  waking  to 
sleeping.  His  own  experiences,  and  the 
observations  of  his  assistants,  were  imme- 
diately noted  down.  The  general  results 
at  which  M.  Maury  arrived  have,  as  he 
states  them,  apparentlv  much  more  to  do 
with  the  psychological  than  with  the  phys- 
iological aspect  of  sleep.  We  reserve 
them,  therefore,  for  discussion  in  a  future 
article  on  tiie  "Physiology  of  Dream- 
mg." 
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Ths  old  mode  of  obtaining  spectral  il- 
lusions by  means  of  concave  mirrors  pre- 
sented many  difficulties,  which  were  prac- 
tically insuperable  when  the  images  were 
required  to  be  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  be 
comparable  in  sharpness  and  apparent 
density  with  actual  and  similar  objects 
seen  at  the  same  time.  Latelv  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  wonderfully  overcome, 
as  the  "  Patent  Ghosts  "  exhibited  at  the 
Pol^echnio,  and  elsewh«re|  abundantly 
testify.    So  great  has  been  the  popularity 


of  these  exhibitions  that,  now  the  mys- 
tery is  out,  and  an  explanation  is  offered 
by  Mr.  Dircks  to  the  public,  the  book  * 

Eurporting  to  reveal  the  secret  would  have 
een  widely  welcomed  had  it  been  better 
written,  and  confined  to  its  legitimate  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Dircks  complains  of  others, 
and  probably  with  reason;    but  about 

•*  7%«  Oho^  08  yroduc$d  im  Ike  Specter  Drammj 
PopuUriy  IUuftnli]i|^  tibe  Manreloos  Optiod  Ilhi- 
tiou^  eiUled  the  DircksUun  Fbnttimagorii.  By 
Bmmry  Pibgzs,  CE.    fiUv. 
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qnarrels  of  this  kind  the  public  care  little, 
and  when  they  pay  their  money  for  the 
little  book  entitled  The  Ghost  as  Pro- 
duced in  the  Specter  Drama,  by  Henry 
Dircks,  Civil  Engineer,  they  do  not  ex- 
pect to  find  nearly  all  of  it  devoted  to  a 
partially  intelligible  account  of  grievances 
with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
amount  of  explanation  given  will  prove 
provokingly  small,  and,  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  optics,  of  little  use ;  while 
Uiose  who  are  familiar  with  that  science 
did  not  want  it  at  all.  Mr.  Dircks'  merit 
in  the  patent  ghost  business  appears  to 
consist  m  the  fact  that  he  saw  how  to 
utilize  the  long-known  pnnciples  involved 
in  the.  neutral  tint  reflector,  used  by  mi- 
croscopists  as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive  camera  lucida.  In  this  instru- 
ment a  little  plate  of  thin  glass  is  placed 
so  that  the  eye  looks  at  it  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  receives  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  image  which  the  microscope 
forms  of  the  object  on  the  stage.  Thus 
the  eye  is  affected,  not  quite  so  strongly, 
but  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had 
looked  straight  down  the  microscope 
tube;  and  if  a  piece  of  white  paper  is 
held  below  the  reflector,  the  object  will 
appear  projected  upon  it,  and  the  eye  can, 
in  addition  to  receiving  the  reflection,  look 
through  the  glass  and  see  the  hand  and 
pencil  by  which  the  outline  is  traced. 

To  make  this  kind  of  action  plainer, 
let  a  few  simple  experiments  be  perform- 
ed, and  let  the  reader  remember  that  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  always  equal  to  the 
angle  of  reflection,  and  that  objects  seen 
in  a  looking-glass  seem  just  as  far  behind 
it  as  they  are  actually  before  it.  If  any 
of  our  young  readers  do  not  distinctly 
understand  the  angle  of  incidence  ques- 
tion, they  can  easily  resolve  it  with  mar- 
bles or  bagatelle  balls.  Let  them  place  a 
box,  with  square  sides,  on  the  table,  and 
make  a  chalk  line,  so  as  to  form  a  perpen- 
dicular to  one  of  its  sides,  and  falling  on 
the  center.  Then,  if  a  marble  is  bowled 
against  the  box  so  as  to  strike  it  slantingly 
on  one  side  of  the  perpendicular,  it  will 
be  thrown  back  in  a  similar  slant  on  the 
other  side  of  the  perpendicular.  The  rays 
of  light  behave  like  the  marble  or  baga- 
telle oall  in  this  respect. 

For  our  first  experiment,  take  a  hand 
looking-glass,  and  see  your  fkce  in  it ;  thea 
incline  the  bottom  of  the  glass  cnoayivom 
yon  till  your  face  is  <]|ntte  lost,  and  then 
your  body,  or  hand,  if  in  the  way,  will 


appear  plainly.  You  lose  sight  of  the  re- 
flection of  your  face  because  the  angle  of 
the  rays  from  it  which  fall  upon  the  glass 
is  such  that  the  resulting  angle  of  reflec- 
tion sends  them  away  from  you.  You  see 
your  body,  or  hand,  because  the  angle  of 
their  incident  rays  is  such  that  the  result- 
ing angle  of  reflection  carries  the  image 
straight  to  your  eyes.  Old  writers  were 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  plane  mirror 
could  be  so  arranged  that  a  person  looking 
at  it  should  not  see  himself,  but  see  some- 
thing else,  which  might  be  behind  a  screen, 
and  quite  out  of  his  natural  view.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  easy  to  make  a  looking-glass 
show  you  objects  quite  out  of  your  line 
of  vision,  and  one  of  the  facets  of  a  mod- 
erate-sized diamond  will  easily  enable  you 
to  see  by  reflection  any  object  in  a  room, 
when  you  appear  only  to  be  looking  at- 
the  finger  that  carries  the  ring  in  which  it 
is  set. 

Having  made  a  few  experiments  with 
the  looking-glass,  take  a  pane  of  window 
glass,  or,  what  is  better,  if  you  have  it, 
a  piece  of  plate  glass,  the  surface  of  which 
is  more  true,  and  hold  it  upright  on  the 
table  near  a  window.  A  few  inches  in 
front  of  it  place  any  small  object  on  the 
table;  a  lady's  cotton  reel  will  do  ex- 
tremely well.  Stand  upright  with  yonr 
back  to  the  window,  but  leave  room  for 
the  light  to  fall  freely  on  the  top  of  the 
reel.  Look  slantingly  down  at  the  fflass  . 
and  you  will  see  the  image  of  the  reel  re- 
flected by  its  surface,  and  apparently  as 
far  behind  as  it  really  is  before.  The  top 
on  which  the  light  falls  will  be  brilliant, 
and  the  part  that  is  in  the  shade  will  be 
reflected  in  shadow.  Vary  the  experi- 
ment by  placing  a  second  reel,  exactly 
like  the  first,  as  much  behind  the  glass  as 
the  other  is  placed  in  front  of  it.  You 
then  have  two  reels  presented  to  your 
eye,  one  actual,  and  the  other  spectral, 
and  you  can,  as  Mr.  Dircks  remarks  of  a 
similar  case,  so  arrange  the  objects,  and 
your  position,  that  the  image  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  glass  snail  exactly 
correspond  with  the  outlines  of  the  real 
reel  seen  through  the  glass.  If  you  put 
any  small  article  on  the  top  of  the  reel  in 
front  of  the  glass,  or  some  one  else  pntss 
similar  object  on  the  top  of  the  reel  be* 
hind  the  glass,  the  optical  effects  will  be 
the  same. 

Now  make  a  third  experiment.  Pat  % 
box,  or  thick  book,  in  front  of  you,  to 
Uiat  yon  oan  not  see  the  reel,  wben  ptiu^ 
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on  the  table  just  under  its  edge.  Then 
hold  the  glass  a  little  way  off,  and  upright 
as  before,  so  that  yon  see  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  You  may  then  obtain  a  reflected 
image  of  the  reel,  which  the  book  con- 
ceals, and  if  a  strong  light  were  thrown 
upon  it,  the  image  would  be  as  sharp,  dis- 
tinct, and  apparently  solid  as  the  reality. 

Thus  this  kind  of  optical  ghost  Jk  very 
easily  made,  and  Mr.  Dircks  suggests  a 
few  effective  tricks.  We  have  not  dwelt 
at  any  length  upon  verbal  explanations, 
because  every  body  can  make  the  simple 
experiments  suggested,  and  they  will  ex- 
plain the  matter  much  better  than  a 
lengthened  essay  could  effect.  We  ought, 
however,  to  add,  that  Messrs.  Hori^  and 
Thornthwaite  supply  a  portable  apparatus, 
by  which  the  Dircksian  ghosts  can  be 
easily  and  strikingly  shown. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  acting  upon  another 
set  of  optical  principles,  offers  us  Ghosts 
Everywhere  and  of  any  Color.*     We 
need  not  stay  to  comment  on  the  explana- 
tory part  of  this  volume,  but  proceed  to 
the  pictures,  which  are  drawn  and  colored 
80  as  to  excite  similar  images  on  the  reti- 
nal in  accidental  colors.     Our  readers  have 
no  doubt  often  tfted  the  experiment  of 
sticking  colored  wafers  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  holding  them  in  a  strong  light,  and 
staring  at  them  fixedly  for  a  few  seconds. 
If  this  is  done,  and  the  eye  then  taken  off 
the  wafer,  and  turned  on  to  the  white 
paper,  the  wafer^s  image  will  appear  sharp 
and  distinct,  but  in  another  color.    A  red 
wafer  will  look  green,  (or  blue  and  yellow 
combined,)  a  blue  one  orange,  (or  red  and 
yellow  combined,)  a  yellow  one  purple, 
(or  blue  and  red  combined,)  and  wafers 
of  composite  hues  will  be  affected  in  aii 
analogous  way.    These  "spectral,"  "ac- 
cidental," or  "complementary"  colors — 
for  they  are  known  under  these  three  ap- 
pellations— appear  bright  to  the  eye  m 
proportion  to  its  sensitiveness  to  the  orig- 
inal color,  to  the  strength  of  the  illumina- 
tion, and  to  the  steadiness  with  which 
the  original  object  has  been  contemplated. 
Mr.  Brown  finds  the  time  occupied  in 
counting  twenty,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  sufficient  to  impress  his  figures 
npon  most  eyes,  if  the  plates  are  well 'lit 
vp.    His  directions  are  to  look  steadily, 

*8pee»rojna^  or  Surprising  Spectral  lUuaionSt 
showing  Qboete  ErerTwhere  and  of  any  Color,  fi^ 
J.  H.  Bbowit.  first  series,  whh  slzteen  illustrations. 
Qrifidbt  4e  Oo. 
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for  the  time  specified,  at  a  dot  or  asterisk 
to  be  found  in  each  plate,  "  the  plate  be- 
ing well  illuminated  b^  either  artificial  or 
dsLj  light.  Then  turning  the  eyes  to  the 
ceiling,  the  wall,  or  the  sky,  or,  better 
still,  to  a  white  sheet  hung  on  the  wall  of 
a  darkened  room,  (not  totally  dark,)  and 
looking  rather  steadily  at  one  point,  the 
specter  will  soon  begin  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, increasing  in  intensity,  and  then  grad- 
ually vanishing,  to  reappear  and  again 
vanish." 

The  Brownian  specters  depend  upon 
the  tendency  of  strong  impressions  to 
remain  a  little  while  upon  the  eye,  and  to 
reappear  in  accidental  colors.  The  plates 
are  certainly  very  effective,  and  well  de- 
signed for  the  purpose;  but  we  should 
recommend  an  avoidance  of  needless  hor- 
rors in  future  series.  The  grotesque  and 
the  beautiful  will  both  work  just  as  vivid- 
ly as  the  ghastly,  and  several  objects  in 
the  present  series  could  not  be  judiciously 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  boys  and  girls 
whose  disposition  was  nervous,  or  whose 
superstitious  feelings  had  been  excited  by 
injudicious  nurserv  tales. 

Mr.  Brown's  direction  to  enlarge  the 
spectral  appearance  by  looking  for  it  on  a 
white  sheet,  or  wall,  some  distance  off,  is 
very  ingenious,  and  brings  us  back  to  the 
microscopic  neutral    tint    reflector   with 
which  we  started.    This  reflector  enables 
drawings  to  be  made  much  larger  than 
the  actual  image  which  the  microscope 
transmits  to  the  eye.    Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, the  image  representea  an  insect  one 
inch  long,  and  the  draughtsman  tried  to 
sketch  it  with  a  long  pencil  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  placed  on  the  floor,  he  would  have 
to  make  a  picture  on  the  floor,  as  big  as  an 
object  must  be  to  equal  in  apparent  size  a 
far  smaller  object  nearer  the  eye.    This 
ma^  be  made  plain  by  a  diagram,  and 
plainer  by  an  experiment.     Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  sixpence,  and  hold  it  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  eye  that  its  diameter 
exactly  equals  that  of  a  large  picture 
across  the  room.    Then  the  sixpence,  at  so 
many  inches,  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  from 
the  eye,  looks  as  broad  as  the  great  picture 
so  many  feet  off.  For  a  second  illustration, 
hold  the  sixpence  steadily  in  front  of  the 
eye,  about  six  or  ei^ht  inches  off,  and  let 
some  one  else  stand  by  the  wall  and  make 
a  mark  corresponding  with  the  circular 
space  the  sixpence  hides.    In  this  case 
the  great  circle,  so  manv  feet  or  yards  ofl^ 
is  equivalent  to  the  little  sixpence  at  sL^ 
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or  eight  inches  off.  In  the  instance  of 
the  image  reflected  by  the  neatral  tint 
glass  used  with  the  microscope  the  pencil 
was  employed  to  trace  oat  an  outline  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  reflected  im- 
age seen  much  closer,  and  in  Mr. frown's 


enlarged  ehosts,  the  optical  image  takes 
the  size  of  his  plates,  as  they  appear  at  a 
conyenient  distance  from  the  eye,  bat 
they  seem  as  big  as  they  would  look  if 
drawn  on  a  larger  scale  on  the  wall  on 
which  they  hre  fancied  to  appear. 


from    the    London    Qaarterlf. 
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The  sight  of  Rome,  while  it  bfings  us 
near,  as  nothing  else  can  bring  us  in  the 
same  degree,  to  the  men  and  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  city's  ancient  days,  makes  us, 
at  the  same  time,  realize  in  a  manner  al- 
together peculiar  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
terval which  separates  us  from  them.  We 
can  trace,  in  some  cases  with  certainty, 
in  others  with  reasonable  confidence, 
places  of  which  the  names,  or  the  memo- 
ries connected  with  them,  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  us  from  childhood.  But  what  a 
change  has  passed  over  all !  Temples  and 
l>alaces  are  gone,  or  there  remain  of  them 
only  some  shattered  pillars  and  some  mas- 
sive but  ruined  walls  ;  nay,  the  very  soil 
is  piled  up  to  the  height  of  many  feet 
above  the  pavement  on  which  the  ancient 
RoAans  trod,  and  quarters  which  once 
swarmed  with  a  busy  population  are  now 
given  up  to  tillage,  or  left  to  utter  neg- 
lect..  "We  find,"  as  Goethe  says,  "the 
marks  of  a  grandeur  and  of  a  destruction 
which  alike  transcend  our  conceptions." 

It  is  across  the  gulf  which  separates 
the  imperial  splendor  of  Rome  from  its 
present  state  of  desolation  and  decay  that 
Mr.  Gregorovius  imdertakes  to  guide 
us.  His  subject  includes  that  which  Gib- 
bon originally  intended  to  treat,  but  after- 
wards exchanged  for  one  of  far  wider 
scope — ^the  history  of  "  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  city ;"  and,  while  disclaiming 

•GeachichU  der  Stadi  Rom  tm  MOtdaUer  vom 
fiinften  Jahrhundert  bia  sum  seehnehnUn  Jahrhm^ 
dert  Yon  FxRDiNAffD  OamoBOTiusw  Vols.  L  to  lY . 
SUittgarU  18i»-62. 

/He  Orabm&ler  der  RdmiacUn  FSp§i$.  Yon  F. 
Qesgorotiui.    Leipiig.   1857. 

JHe  Papat-fbMn  dea  MUMUerM.  Yoa  G.  J. 
I.  VON  DdixiNOia.    MQnchea.  186S. 
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all  rivalry  with  the  greatest  of  modem 
historians,  he  tells  us  that,  like  Gibbon, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  project  while 
full  of  the  impressions  proauced  by  his 
first  visit  to  Rome.  But  with  the  fall  of 
the  city  his  work  embraces  also  that  re- 
newal which,  by  a  process  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  began  with  tbe  de- 
cline of  ancient  Rome,  and  long  advanced 
side  by  side  with  it,  until  at  length  the 
city  of  the  Caesara  had^become  the  city  of 
the  Popes. 

Mr.  Gregorovius  had  been  enabled,  by 
a  residence  of  some  years  in  Rome,  not 
only  to  furnish  himself  thoroughly  with 
local  knowledge,  but  to  profit  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Roman  antiquaries,  and  to 
consult  unpublished  manuscripts,  together 
with  a  vast  mass  of  topographical  books 
and  pamphlets  which  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  fina  elsewhere.  But  his  so- 
,  oum  in  Rome  and  his  love  for  the  city 
laye  in  no  degree  abated  his  German 
spirit ;  and  in  the  antagonisms  of  Germany 
and  Italy  he  never  hesitates  to  declare 
himself  boldly,  or  rather  he  is  eager  to 
make  opportunities  of  declaring  himself. 
In  so  far  as  the  cry  of  "  Italy  for  the 
Italians"  may  be  directed  against  the 
Greeks  or  the  Saracens  of  former  times, 
or  the  French  of  our  own  day,  he  heartily 
sympathizes  with  it ;  but  as  to  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  very  different 

He  holds  that  the  Teutons,  by  what- 
ever name  they  mav  be  called — Goths, 
Lombards,  Franks,  Germans — did  all  the 
^ood  that  has  been  done  in  Italy  ^gpi  the 
time  of  Alaric  downwards,  while  au  the 
evil  has  been  done  by  the  Greeks,  the 
French,  or  the  Italians  themselves. 

The  period  which  Mr.  GregoroYios  pro- 
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fioses  to  include  iii  his  work  extends  from 
the  reign  of  Hon  onus  to  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in 
1527  ;  and  the  four  volumes  already  pub- 
lished bnng  down  the  story  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

When  Honorius,  in  403,  led  up  the  Cap- 
itoline  hill  the  triumph  won  by  the  arms 
of  Stilicho  at  Pollentia,  the  buildings  of 
imperial  Rome  were  yet  standing  in  their 
grandeur.  From  the  sixteen  gates  of  the 
city  radiated  twenty-eight  great  roads, 
most  of  them  lined  by  splendid  memorials 
of  the  dead,  and  the  surrounding  Cara- 
pagna  was  thickly  studded  with  temples 
and  villas,  chapels  and  tombs,  over  which 
rose,  in  every  direction,  the  long  and  loft;y 
lines  of  the  fourteen  aqueducts.  But  a 
large  part  <tf  the  population  had  already 
been  drawn  away  by  the  attractions  of 
the  new  capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phoms ;  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  had 
suffered  through  the  absence  of  emperors 
who  preferred  Nicomedia  or  Constanti- 
nople, Milan  or  Ravenna ;  and  the  temples 
of  the  old  religion,  although  undestroyed 
by  violence,  were  closed  and  abandoned 
to  neglect.*  Yet  our  author  shows  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  of  the  time  have  gone  some- 
what beyond  the  truth  in  their  represen- 
tations of  the  temples  as  already  fallen 
into  ruinous  decay,  and  of  the  statues  as 
every  where  thrown  down.  With  regard, 
too,  to  the  ravages  of  the  barbaric  hosts 
which,  from  the  time  of  Alaric,  in  410, 
successively  captured  Rome,  there  is  per- 
haps a  yet  more  evident  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate their  effects.  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine, Orosius,  and  their  followers,  seeing 
in  the  calamities  of  the  imperial  city  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  against  idolatry  and 
sin,  were  naturally  led  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  But  if  the  religious  motive  was  too 
strong  with  them,  the  feeling  of  Teutonic 
nationality  seems  to  draw  Mr.  Gregoro- 
rios  somewhat  too  strongly  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  He  is  eager  to  extenuate 
as  much  as  possible  the  amount  of  dam- 
age done  by  one  invader  after  another. 


^  In  the  vexed  quettion  of  tbe  population  of 
Mident  Rome,  Mr.  Oregoroyiu^  adopts  M.  Dureau 
de  la  Malleus  estimate,  wbich  rates  it  as  haviDg 
nerer  reached  six  hundred  thousand.  He  supposes 
that,  in  the  troubled  half  century  wbich  followed  the 
time  from  which  his  history  starts,  the  number,  al- 
ready much  reduced,  was  lessened  by  one  hundred 
thouaaod  or  more,  so  that  after  Genseric's  inyasion 
it  litHe  exceeded  its  present  amoont — L  216. 


Tlie  question  is  an  old  one,  nor  has  Mr. 
Gregorovius  by  any  means  gone  furthest 
among  those  who  have  maintained  his 
side  of  it ;  but  we  should  trust  his  con- 
clusions more  if  his  patriotic  motives  were 
less  foroed  on  our  attention.  It  was  not 
in  one  or  two  such  attacks  that  the  ruin 
of  Rome  was  effected.  From  the  sack  by 
Alaric  to  the  great  and  crowning  destruc- 
tion by  the  Nornfens  in  1084,  it  was  the 
object  of  contending  hosts— the  prey  of 
successive  assailants :  and  to  the  ravages 
of  armies  were  added  many  other  causes 
of  destruction  —  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes, floods  and  fires ;  but  the  main 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  ancient  Rome  was 
the  change  from  Paganism  to  Christiani- 
ty. Few  temples  became  churches,  and 
religious  motives  combined  with  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  time  in  consigning  to  deso- 
lation the  theaters  and  other  places  of  di- 
version. 

As  the  popes  increased  in  wealth,  they 
built  churches  more  and  more,  and,  by  a 
system  which  seems  to  have  inherited  its 
principle  from  the  old  Roman  polytheism, 
the  multiplication  of  churches  was  carried 
on  with  a  regard,  not  to  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  ^for  whom  they  were 
vastly  too  many,)  but  only  to  the  number 
of  saints  who  might  be  so  honored.  Pil- 
lars and  ornamental  marbles  were  trans- 
ferred from  temples  to  churches,  the  build- 
ings from  which  they  had  been  torn  being 
abandoned  to  ruin ;  nor  was  it  for  the 
churches  of  Rome  only  that  this  spolia- 
tion was  carried  on,  for  Charlemagne  re 
moved  some  pillars  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
Pope  Victor  III.,  while  Abbot  of  Monte 
Casino,  adorned  the  church  of  his  monas- 
tery with  antique  columns  from  Rome. 
The  first  notice  of  the  practice  of  destroy 
ing  public  edifices  for  the  sake  of  the  ma- 
terials is  found  in  an  edict  of  the  Emperor. 
Maiorian,  who,  i|^458,  forbade  such  things 
unoer  heavy  penalties  (i.  221) ;  bjit  at  a 
later  time,  when  the  popes  became  inde- 
pendent, and  were  able  to  dispose  of  the 
ancient  buildings  of  their  city  without 
asking  the  consent  of  the  emperor  or  of 
the  Exarch,  the  demolition  was  freely 
carried  on  (ii.  344). 

**  The  nobles,  even  the  abbots,  erected  towers 
on  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  citizens 
established  in  public  baths  and  circuses  their 
workshops,  forges,  ropewalks,  and  cloth  manu- 
fiictories.  When  the  fisherman  near  the  bridges, 
or  the  butcher  at  the  theater  of  Marcellus,  or 
the  baker,  offered  his  wares  for  sale,  they  lay 
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on  the  finest  slabs  of  marble,  which  had  per- 
haps once  served  as  seats  for  the  masters  of  the 
world,  for  Caesar,  Mark  Antony,  Augustus,  or 
the  multitude  of  senators,  in  the  theater  or  the 
circus.  The  beautiful  sarcophagi  of  heroes  were 
now  used  as  water-yats,  wash-tubs,  or  pig- 
troughs,  as  at  this  day ;  the  table  of  the  cob- 
bler or  of  the  tailor  might  be  nothing  less  than 
the  cippus  of  an  illustrious  Roman,  or  a  slab  of 
alabaster  on  which  the  noblest  matrons  of  Rome 
had  once  spread  out  the  opaments  of  their  toi- 
let For  centuries  Rome  was  like  a  great  lime- 
pit,  into  which  the  most  precious  marbles  were 
cast,  to  be  burnt  into  mortar. — (ii.  566-6.) 

Theodoric  ordered  some  marble  pillars 
to  be  removed  from  the  Pincian  Palace  to 
Ravenna,  and,  as  Belisarius  afterward  re- 
sided in  the  palace,  we  do  not  see  that 
Mr.  Gregorovms  is  justified  in  assuming 
that  it  must  have  been  already  ruinous 
when  the  Gothic  king  interfered  with  it 
(i.  285).  But  Theodoric  was  so  far  from 
being  a  Goth  in  the  unfavorable  sense 
which  we  have  learnt  to  attach  to  the 
word,  that  he  bestowed  especial  care  on 
the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of 
Rome.  He  appointed  oflScers  to  see  that 
the  buildings  and  other  objects  of  anti- 
quity should  not  be  injured :  one  oflicer 
under  him  was  styled  "  Guardian  of  the 
Statues,"  another  was  "Count  of  the 
Aqueducts."  He  did  much  to  restore  and 
mamtain  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  directed 
that  in  new  constructions  the  ancient  style 
should  be  followed.  Nay,  he  complams 
of  the  Romans  for  doing  those  very  acts 
of  damage  which  have  smce  been  wrong- 
fully charged  on  his  own  nation  (i.  278- 
284).  The  real  date  of  the  decajr  of  Rome, 
according  to  Mr.  Gregorovius,  is  from  the 
fall  of  the  Gothic  monarchy ;  and  he  has 
a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  arawin^  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  when  Belisarios  was 
besieged  in  Rome  in  537,  the  statues 
which  adorned  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadri- 
an were  destroyed,  not  Jgr  the  Gothic  as- 
sailants, but  by  the  Gliek  defenders  of 
the  place,  who  hurled  them  down  on  the 
besiegers.  Throughout  the  struggles  be- 
tween Belisarius  and  his  Gothic  oppo- 
nents, when  each  party  in  turn  became 
besiegers  and  besieged,  our  author  main- 
tains that  the  Goths  were  innocent  of  all 
barbarian  outrage;  that  Totila,  for  in- 
stance, although  he  is  still  held  guilty  of 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  many  who 
acqait  Alaric,  al^orred  the  thought  of 
wanton  devastation,  and  in  plundering 
was  remarkably  moderate  (i.  416-421). 
But  after  Uie  time  of  Belisarius,  Rome, 


with  its  population  thinned  by  war,  bv 
emigration,  oy  hunger,  and  disease,  rapid- 
ly sank.*  In  the  end  of  the  century  we 
find  the  Lombards  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  Gregory  the  Great,  in  discourses  which 
Mr.  Gregorovius  characterizes  as  "  the  fu- 
neral sermon  of  old  Rome  "  ^ii.  49),  de- 
scribing the  miseries  of  the  time,  which 
he  regarded  as  tokens  that  the  end  of  all 
things  was  near.  Gregory  was  so  far 
from  sympathizing  with  the  religion  of 
ancient  Rome  that  he  even  denounced  the  • 
study  of  heathen  literature.  But  while 
this  fact  rests  on  the  evidence  of  his  own 
letters,  Mr.  Gregorovius  rightly  acquits 
him  of  the  acts  which  were  ascribed  to 
him  by  some  of  his  admirers  in  the  mid- 
dle ages — the  burning  of  the  Palatine  li- 
brary and  the  destruction  of  ancient  Ro- 
man monuments  (ii.  97-9). 

Sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Gregory 
I.,  the  Emperor  Constans  II.,  having  left 
Constantinople  amid  the  execrations  of 
his  subjects,  appeared  at  Rome,  where,  al- 
though stained  with  the  blood  not  only  of 
his  brother,  but  of  Pope  Martin,  and  of 
others  whom  the  West  revered  as  mar- 
tyrs of  orthodoxy,  he  was  received  with 
great  reverence  by  Pope  Vitalian.  His 
visit  lasted  only  a  few  days,  but  it  is 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  city  from 
his  having  carried  off  the  bronze  tiles  of 
the  Pantheon,  which  had  been  converted 
by  Boniface  IV.  (a.  d.  609)  into  a  church. 
Tlien  followed  the  Iconoclastic  controver- 
sy, memorable  as  having  given  the  chief 
impulse  to  the  separation  of  Italy  from 
the  empire.  Mr.  Gregorovius,  we  are 
surprised  to  find,  takes  part  with  those 
extreme  Romanists  and  extreme  Protest- 
ants who,  while  utterly  differing  in  their 
estimate  of  the  act,  represent  Pope  Greg- 
ory n.  as  having  renounced  his  ^legiance 
and  stirred  up  Italy  to  revolt  (ii.  255). 
For  a  confutation  of  his  views,  we  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  Dr.  D5llinger*8 
work  (pp.  151-5),  and  with  expressing 
our  surprise  that  a  writer,  who  is  free 
from  vulgar  controversial  bias  in  such 
matters,  should  lutve  taken  up  an  opinion 
hitherto  advocated  only  by  the  zealots  of 
either  party.  One  effect  of  the  contro- 
versy was,  that,  while  the  adherents  of 
images  were  persecuted  by  the  Eastern 
emperors,  many  pictures  were  brought 
from  Constantinople  to  the  West — amon^ 
them,  probably,  most  of  the  dark  and 
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grim  Madonnas  ascribed  to  the  pencil  of 
St.  Luke ;  and  that  many  artists  were  dri- 
ven to  seek  a  refage  at  Rome  (ii.  275). 
By  these  were  executed  some  of  the  stem 
and  awful  mosaics  which  still  exist  in  the 
tribunes  of  the  older  Roman  churches. 
But  while  we  agree  with  Mr.  Gregorovius 
as  to  the  impression  which  these  works 
produce  on  a  modem  spectator,  we  cannot 
think  with  him  that  the  severe  represen- 
tations of  the  Saviour  had  a  large  snare  in 
driving  men  to  seek  after  lower  and  less 
repelling  mediators  with  Heaven  ;  for  the 
severity  of  expression  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted merely  from  want  of  skill  in  the 
artists,  nor,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  are  the 
faces  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  of  other 
saints,  as  represented  by  the  same  school, 
at  all  more  benign  or  attractive. 

Passingover  the  disorderly  time  during 
which  the  nobles  9f  the  Campagna  at- 
tempted to  control  the  Papacy,  and  even 
succeeded  in  forcing  into  it  a  pope  of  their 
own,  Constantine,  who  paid  terribly  for 
his  short-lived  dignity,  we  come  to  Adrian 
L,  the  cotcmporary  of  Charlemagne,  and 
to  Leo  III.,  from  whom,  on  Christmas 
Day,  800,  the  Great  Prankish  hero  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown.  The  pontifi- 
cates of  Adrian  and  Leo  form  an  era  in 
the  architectural  history  of  Rome ;  for 
almost  every  church  of  the  city  was  either 
rebuilt  or  largely  altered  and  redecorated 
by  the  munificence  of  these  popes  (ii.  26, 
30).  But,  unfortunately,  their  wealth  and 
care  were  not  always  employed  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  entitle  them  to  our 
gratitude.  Mr.  Gregorovius  remarks 
that — 

"The  innumerable  multitude  of  churches 
and  convents  rendered  great  plans  impossible. 
For  this  reason,  then  (if  there  were  no  others), 
we  discover  a  certain  smallness  in  the  Roman 
church  architecture  of  the  Carolingian  period. 
The  decoration  of  the  friezes  under  the  roof 
with  tile-edges ;  the  composition  of  the  towers, 
which  are  generally  small,  out  of  arched  win- 
dows parted  by  little  pillars ;  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  surfaces  of  the  towers  with  round 
plates  of  marble  of  various  colors ;  the  de- 
pressed vestibules,  with  their  little  pillars  and 
their  mosaic  friezes,  adorned  here  and  there 
with  medallions  in  mosaic — all  this  gives  evi- 
dence of  diminished  standards  of  view." — 
(iu.  27. 

Rome  was  now  again  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Empire,  while  the  temporal  pow- 
er of  the  popes,  founded  in  reality  by  the 
donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  was 


carried  up  to  a  far  more  yenerable  origin, 
and  invested  with  a  supposed  title  to  far 
wider  dominion,  by  the  forged  donation 
of  Constantine  to  Pope  Sylvester.  But 
the  relations  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Em- 
pire were  full  of  strange  anomalies,  and  it 
was  after  this  time  that  the  Papacy  itself 
passed  through  its  worst  degradations. 
In  relating  the  story  of  the  dark  tenth 
century,  Mr.  Gregorovius  does  his  best  to 
throw  a  veil  of  decency  over  the  unsavory 
memories  of  the  Theodoras  and  Marozia, 
while  he  dwells  on  the  abilities  and  ener- 
gy of  Pope  John  X.  (the  supposed  para- 
mour of  the  elder  Theodora),  and  of 
Alberic  of  Tusculum,  the  son  of  Marozia, 
by  a  father  whom  he  supposes  to  have 
been  of  Teutonic  descent.  But  we  must 
hurry  over  the  times  of  these  personages, 
of  the  Othos,  and  of  the  Saxon  and  Fran- 
conian  emperors  who  followed  them,  until 
we  reach  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII. 
Of  the  importance  of  Gregory  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Papacy  we  need  not  now 
speak;  but  we  may  extract  from  Lord 
Broughton's  Italy  a  sketch  of  the  de- 
struction which  was  brought  on  the  city 
of  Rome  by  this  Pope's  contest  with  Hen- 
ry IV,: 

*^  To  this  time  must  be  ascribed  the  final 
extinction  of  the  city  of  the  Caesars.  The 
Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  the  troops  of  the  pope's 
nephew,  Rusticus,  and  the  Normans  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  were  mpre  iiyurious  to  the  remains 
of  Rome,  from  1082  to  1084,  than  all  the  pre- 
ceding barbarians  of  every  age.  Tlie  first 
biunt  a  great  part  of  the  Leonine  city  (that  is, 
the  Vatican  quarter),  and  ruined  the  portico  of 
St.  Peter's  (a  covered  passage  wliich  then 
connected  the  church  with  tne  Castle  of  St. 
Angdo) ;  he  destroyed  also  the  long  portico 
from  the  Ostian  gate  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 
In  his  last  irruption  he  leveled  a  part  of  the 
Septizonium  to  dislodge  Rusticus,  razed  the 
fortresses  of  the  Corsi  on  the  capitol,  and  bat- 
tered the  Mole  of  Hadrian.  The  Normans  and 
Saracens  of  Guiscard's  army,  with  the  panal 
faction,  burnt  the  town  firom  the  Flami^n 
gate  to  the  Antonine  column,  and  laid  waste 
the  sides  of  the  Esquiline  tp  the  Lateran ;  they 
set  fire  to  the  region  firom  that  church  to  the 
Coliseum  and  the  capitol,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  to  the  Tiber.  He  attacked 
the  Coliseum  for  several  days,  and  finished 
the  ruin  of  the  capitoL.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  flames  were  arrested  by  the 
wilderness  which  had  before  existed  to  the 
south  of  those  positions,  and  indeed  in  other 
quarters.  The  conflagration  of  Guiscard  cre- 
ated or  confirmed  a  solitude  much  more  exten- 
sive than  is  embraced  by  tiiat  *  spacious  quarter 
between  the  Lateran  and  the  Coliseum,'  to 
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which  it  is  confined  by  Gibbon.  From  that 
period,  at  least,  must  be  dated  the  desolation 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Esquiline,  and  all  the 
Viminal,  and  much  of  the  Coelian  hill,  includ- 
ing the  irretrievable  ruin,  perhaps,  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  certainly  of  many  of  the  re- 
maining structures  of  the  forums  and  the 
Sacred  Way.  A  cotemporary  writer  (Bonizo, 
Bishop  of  Sutri)  says  that  all  the  regions  of 
the  city  were  ruined;  and  another  spectator 
(Ilildebcrt,  Archbishop  of  Tours),  who  was  in 
Rome  twelve  years  afterwards,  laments  that, 
although  what  remained  could  not  be  equaled, 
what  was  ruined  could  never  be  repaired." 

Gregory's  last  words,  "I  have  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  there- 
fore I  die  in  exile,"  might  serve  as  a  type 
of  the  Papal  history  for  centuries  after  his 
time.  Not,  of  course,  that  we  can  ident- 
ify, as  Gregory  did,  the  love  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  hatred  of  iniquity  with  an 
inflexible  desire  to  raise  the  Papacy  to 
universal  and  despotic  empire ;  but  that 
he  and  his  successors,  while  they  steadily 
pursued  their  great  object  of  exalting  the 
Papacy,  were  continually  involved  in 
troubles  which  destroyed  their  peace.  It 
was  the  period  when  the  Papacy  was 
strongest  against  all  other  powers ;  when 
the  great  movement  of  the  crusades  gave 
it  such  a  sway  as  had  never  before  been 
known  over  the  whole  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, and  even  extended  its  dominion 
and  its  influence  widely  in  the  East ;  yet 
the  popes  themselves  were  oflener  in 
banishment  from  their  own  capital,  than 
masters  of  it.  Emperors  and  anti-popes, 
nobles  and  democratic  factions,  in  turn 
expelled  them ;  and  we  find  them  some- 
times wandering  in  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  sometimes  establishing  their  tempo- 
rary court  in  some  small  provincial  town, 
such  as  Viterbo,  Tusculum,  Anagni,  or 
Orvieto,  until  the  time  of  the  "  Babylonian 
captivity"  at  Avignon.  In  those  days 
the  chief  buildings  of  Rome  were  occupied, 
a^fortresses  by  powerful  families.  St. 
IWer's  itself  was  fortified,  and  had  often 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  war ;  and  although 
Calixtus  IL,  after  having  ended  for  a  time 
the  strife  between  the  Church  and  the 
Empire  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms, 
enacted  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1123, 
that  ch urches  should  not  be  '^  incastellated," 
the  practice  continued  long  aft>er.  German 
emperors  came  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
orown,  and  the  day  of  their  coronation 
was  very  commonly  wound  up  by  a 
bloody  conflict  with  the  Romans.  Ger- 
man armies  invaded  Italy,  committing  all 


sorts  of  ravages,  and  were  usually  driven 
back,  with  their  numbers  fearfully  re- 
duced, by  pestilence  arising  from  the 
unwholesome  climate.  With  the  neigh- 
boring towns  the  Romans  were  engaged 
in  continual  feuds,  of  which  that  which 
ended  in  the  utter  destruction  of  Tuscu- 
lum (a.d.  1191)  is  a  memorable  example 
(iv.  584).  There  were  frequent  revolutions 
and  changes  of  constitution,  which  Mr. 
Gregorovius  faithfully'  relates,  although 
as  to  this  part  of  his  subject  he  speaks 
with  a  modest  diffidence  which  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  other  writers  would  imitate. 
The  present  volumes  end  just  before  the 
election  of  Innocent  III.,  who  became 
pope  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  dur- 
ing a  poiitificate  of  eighteen  years  carried 
out  to  their  highest  triumph  the  principles 
which  had  been  enounced  by  Ilildebrand 
a  century  and  a  ha|f  before.  There  is 
much  of  interest  in  that  part  of  the  history 
which  yet  remains  to  be  told ;  but  it  is 
not  for  us  to  go  before  our  author,  and, 
having  thus  geujerally  sketched  the  oat- 
line,  we  shall  now  turn  to  some  of  the 
details,  which  we  propose  to  take  in  a 
kind  of  topographical  order,  beginning, 
of  course,  our  imaginary  walk  throngh 
Rome  from  the  modern  "  Burg  of  tTio 
English." 

The  first  object  that  we  notice  is  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  Of  its  present 
condition  we  have  lately  spoken  in  re- 
viewing Mr.  Story's  Iloba  di  Moma. 
Originally,  as  it  was  seen  and  described 
by  Strabo,  it  was  covered  with  earth,  on 
which  grew  a  grove  of  trees.  In  later 
times,  the  legend  ran  that  Augustus  caused 
a  basketful  of  earth  to  be  brought  from 
every  province  of  his  dominions,  "  that  so 
he  might,  as  it  were,  rest  in  the  earth  of 
the  whole  world  which  he  had  ruled." 
From  its  form  it  was  styled  in  the  middle 
ages  ^'  Mons  Augustus,"  and  in  the  feuds 
of  the  Roman  factions  it  became  a  fortress 
of  the  Colonnas  (iii.  675). 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  come  to  the 
.^lian  Bridge  fnow  the  Bridge  of  St. 
Angelo),  which  leads  to  Hadrian's  mau- 
soleum or  mole.  The  bridge  itself  was 
the  scene  of  many  a  fight  between  parties 
which  held  possession  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  nver,  the  most  memoraole  of 
them  being  that  which  took  place  on  the 
day  of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  coronation 
(a.d.  1155).  The  earliest  description  of 
the  Mole  of  Hadrian  is  said  to  be  that  by 
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Procopius  (**  Bell.  Goth."  i.  22),  which, 
however,  is  very  slight^  and  leaves  ample 
room  for  the  play  of  fancy  in  attempting 
to  restore  the  building  on  paper.  He 
mentions  that  its  upper  part  was  adorned 
with  splendid  marble  statues  of  men  and 
horses,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  in  great  part  thrown  down  by  the 
garrison  under  Belisarius  on  their  Gothic 
besiegers.  At  that  time,  probably,  the 
mausoleum  had  already  acquired  the 
name  of  "  Theodoric's  Prison,"  by  which 
it  continued  to  be  known  until  in  the 
tenth  century  it  became  the  "  Tower  of 
Cresoentius  ; '  and  there  the  Consul  of. 
Rome  held  out  until  (whether  by  fair  or 
by  foul  means  is  disputed^  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Otho  III.,  by  wnom  he  was  put 
to  death  (a.d.  998).  Here,  too,  Gregory 
VIL  was  forced  to  take  refuge,  when  his 
imperial  enemy,  whom  he  had  humbled  to 
the  dust  at  Canossa,  had  gained  the  rest 
of  Rome,  and  had  enthroned  an  anti-pope 
in  St.  Peter's.  The  modern  name  is 
derived  from  a  story  of  uncertain  date, 
but  which  relates  to  a  time  earlier  by 
four  centuries  than  that  of  Crescentius. 
In  the  year  five  hundred  and  ninety  the 
pontificate  of  Pelagius  II.  had  closed 
amid  deep  and  general  distress.  Many 
buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  a  fearful 
inundation,  in  which  it  was  believed  that 
multitudes  of  serpents,  and  among  them 
one  of  enormous  size,  were  seen  swim- 
ming down  the  Tiber.  Pestilence  and 
£unme  followed ;  for  the  waters  had 
carried  away  the  public  granaries,  with 
the  stores  of  corn  collected  in  them. 
The  first  act  of  Gregory  I.,  on  being 
elected  the  successor  of  Pelagius,  was  to 
institute  a  solemn  procession  in  order  to 
entreat  the  removal  of  these  calamities.. 
Clergy,  monks,  and  nuns,  with  innumer- 
able mourners  and  penitents  of  all  classes, 
wound  their  way  slowly  through  the 
streets,  chanting  doleful  litanies ;  and 
even  as  they  were  moving  along,  eighty 
persons  dropped  from  the  ranks  of  the 
procession  and  fell  down  dead.  But 
when  the  M\iau  Bridge  had  been  reach- 
ed, on  the  way  to  St.  Peter's,  an  angel 
was  seen  above  the  Mole  of  Hadrian, 
sheathing  his  flaming  sword  in  token 
that  the  plague  was  stayed;  and  three 
angels  were  heard  in  the  air  singing  the 
anthem  Regina  OoelL  In  memory  of 
this,  Benedict  XIY.  erected  on  the  top  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  the  figure  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  (ii.  24-30). 


Of  St.  Peter's  itself  we  shall  say  little, 
for,  although  the  name  frequently  occurs 
in  our  author's  pages,  it  designates  a  dif- 
ferent building  from  that  which  now 
exists.  The  original  foundation  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Constantine,  who  is  said  to  have 
himself  begun  the  excavation,  and  to  have 
cafried  twelve  baskets  of  earth  in  honor 
of  the  twelve  apostles  (i.  89-90) ;  and  the 
old  basilica,  although  oflen  repaired  and 
embellished,  remained  in  its  essence  until 
in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  the  grand  work 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  successors. 
Among  its  benefactors,  Honorius  I.  is 
especially  celebrated  as  having  decorated 
it  lavishlji  with  gold,  silver,  and  mosaics. 
But  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the 
church  sufiered  greatly  through  an  attack 
of  Saracens,  who  in  846  sailed  up  the 
Tiber,  and,  besides  other  acts  of  spoil  and 
profanation,  carried  off  the  massive  silver 
covering  with  which  the  monothelite  pope 
had  adorned  the  apostle's  tomb.  In  one 
respect,  old  St.  Ireter's  has  been  more' 
fortunate  than  many  other  buildings  which 
no  longer  exist,  inasmuch  as  its  appear- 
ance has  been  preserved  to  us  in  several 
representations — the  latest  of  these  being 
Raphael's  fresco.^  the  "Incendio  del  Bor- 
go,"  where  Leo^V.  appears  in  the  bal- 
cony of  the  church,  quenching  the  flames 
by  his  benediction.*  In  the  course  of 
ages  a  vast  mass  of  buildings  had  grown 
up  around  it,  even  before  the  Vatican 
Palace  was  founded  by  Nicolas  III.,  and 
among,  these  was  the  earliest  bell- tower 
in  Rome,  erected  by  Stephen  II.,  who  was 
pope  from  162  to  757.  Such  towers  are 
among  the  features  which  mark  the  transi- 
tion from  the  basilican  to  the  mediasval 
style  of  church  architecture ;  and  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  no  place  was  too  sacred 
to  be  attacked,  they  served  for  military 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  professed 
object  of  their  erection  (ii.  343-6).  Al- 
though there  is  much  cause  to  regret  that 
in  the  building  of  the  present  church  too 
little  care  was  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  remarkable  objects,  a  good  deal  still 
remains  to  carry  back  our  memories  to 
older  times.  The  tombs  of  popes  which 
crowded  the  ancient  porch  were  swept 
away  by  Julius  H.,  but  many  fragments 
of  diem  still  remain  in  the  crypt — ^the 
earliest  being  that  of  Boniface  iV.  To 
the  crypt,  too,  have  been  transferred  the 
« 

«  Ab  to  this  fire,  see  vol  iil  108-4. 
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remains  of  Otho  II.,  and  of  his  kinsman  the 
young  German  Pope,  Gregory  V.,together 
with  the  mosaic  which  formerly  aoomed 
the  wall  above  the  emperor's  tomb  in  the 
porch  (iii.  420).  The  modom  portico  still 
displays  the  inscription  composed  by 
Alcuin  and  set  up  by  Charlemagne  in 
honor  of  Adrian  I.  (ii.  504);  and  the  Ar- 
cophagus  of  the  Consul  Anicius  Probus 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Pieta,  with  that  of 
*  Junius  Bassus  in  the  crypt,  belongs  to  the 
fourth  century.  From  the  older  church, 
too,  comes  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
whose  foot  is  kissed  by  devotees  of  all 
classes,  from  the  supreme  pontiff  to  the 
beggar.  *  A  legend  tells  us  that  Leo  the 
Great,  on  his  return  from  that  mission  to 
Attila  which  is  the  subject  of  Raphael's 
famous  fresco,  celebrated  the  success  of 
his  mediation  with  the  barbaric  invader 
by  recasting  the  bronze  Jupiter  of  the 
capitol  into  this  figure  of  the  chief  of 
the  apostles.  The  legend  symbolizes  the 
great  change  from  paganism  to  Papal 
Christianity ;  but  as  to  its  truth  there  is 
much  room  for  doubt,  and  Mr.  Gregoro- 
vius  thinks  it  likely  that  the  Jupiter  of  the 
capitol,  instead  of  undergoing  this  sig- 
nihcant  transformation,  was  among  the 
plunder  which  was  capped  off  by  Gen- 
serio  and  |fras  lost  at  sea  (i.  106,  212,  iii. 
252). 

We  now  suppose  ourselves  to  be  in  the 
Borgo  of  the  English,  the  ancient  haunt 
of  pilgrims  from  this  country  —  among 
them  of  kings  who  piit  off  their  royalty 
to  end  their  days  as  monks  in  the  Holy 
City  (ii.  212-14).  The  whole  of  the  Vat- 
ican quarter  was  defenseless  until,  afl^r 
the  outrages  of  the  Saracens  which  we 
have  mentioned,  Leo  IV.  enclosed  it  with 
fortifications,  of  which  the  high  tower 
above  the  Papal  gardens  may  serve  as  a 
relic  and  a  specimen.  It  was  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  English 
hospital  and  "school"  in  this  quarter  that 
the  payment  of  Peter-pence  or  "  Romes- 
cot  was  originally  imposed  by  Of&  on 
his  subjects  (ii.  469) ;  and,  although  the 
English  hospital  for  pilgrims  became,  in 
1 204,  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  sick- 
ness and  distress,  under  the  title  of  the 
hospital  of  Sto.  Spirito,  while  the  same 
name    superseded   that  of  St.  Maiy  as 

f matron  of  the  adjoining  church,  the  Eng- 
ish  connection  with  this  part  of  Rome 
continued  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Wolsey,  as  ambai^ador  of  Henry 
Vm.,  inhabited  the  palace  now  occupied 


by  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  In  the 
same  quarter  other  foreign  nations  also 
had  their  colonies — ^their  special  churches, 
their  hospitals  for  pilgrims,  their  schools 
for  the  young,  the  prototypes  of  the  na- 
tional colleges  which  abound  in  modem 
Rome.  There  were  the  "  schools"  of  the 
Franks  and  of  the  Lombards  (ii.  472-3) ; 
and  the  church  of  St.  Michael  in  Sassia  (a 
name  which  was  popularly  extended  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  to  the  whole 
of  the  district)  was  connected  with  the 
school  of  the  Frisians,  a  people  who  owed 
their  first  conversion  to  the  zeal  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  missionaries,  Wilfrid,  Willibrord, 
and  Boniface.  The  church,  "  small,  dark, 
and  forgotten,"  retains  its  Carolingian 
bell-tower ;  and  an  inscription  of  the  thir- 
teenth centurv  is  probably  correct  in  re- 
ferring the  foundation  to  Leo  IV.,  t^ 
though,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  its 
time,  it  defies  chronology  in  order  to  bring 
in  the  great  name  of  Charlemagne  as  that 
pope's  cotemporary  (ii.  470-1). 

Leaving  the  Borgo  for  the  Trastevere, 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  se- 
duced  from  our  historical  objects  by  the 
glorious  views  which  might  be  gained 
by  climbing  to  the  terraces  of  St.  Onuph- 
rius  or  of  St.  Peter  in  Montorio.  But  as 
we  cast  our  eyes  upward,  Mr.  Gregoro- 
vius  reminds  us  of  the  antiquity  of  mills 
on  the  Janiculum.  There  they  were,  as 
they  are  now,  until  the  Gothic  king  Viti- 
ges,  when  besieging  Belisarius,  cut  off  the 
Aqua  Trajana,  which  fed  them.  The  im- 
perial general,  while  pressed  by  this  ne- 
cessity, had  recourse  to  the  ingenious  de- 
vice of  establishinff  floating  mills — the  an- 
cestors of  those  which  may  still  be  seen 
moored  in  the  Tiber ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  he  afterwards  restored  the  aqueduct, 
as  it  is  re<?orded  that  Pope  Honorias  I., 
in  the  following  century,  built  mills  on  the 
Janiculum,  near  the  church  which  he  had 
founded  in  honor  of  St.  Pancras  (i.  357 ; 
ii.  144). 

St,  Mary's,  in  the  Trastevere,  is  one  of 
the  principal  churches  of  Rome,  and  rep- 
resents the  first  church  which  the  Chris- 
tians could  call  their  own — the  site  hav- 
ing been  adjudged  to  them  in  preference 
to  the  company  of  victuallers  by  the  eclec 
tic  emperor,  Alexander  Severus.  The 
original  church  was  built  by  Calixtus  L — 
the  bishop  whose  saintly  memory  has  been 
so  seriously  dama^d  of  late  years  by  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  the  fihilo- 
sophumena.    In  connection  with  a  restor* 
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ation  of  that  church  by  Benedict  III. 
(a.d.  85i-8),  Mr.  Gregorovius  produces  a 
passage  of  the  Pontificals^  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  earliest  mention  of  the  art  of 
glass-painting  —  "  Fenestras  vero  vitreis 
coloribiis  ornavit,  et  pictura  musivi  decor- 
avit"  (iii.  134 ;  Anst.  in  Migne,  Patrol, 
exxviii.  1354).  But  in  Rome  the  art  of 
mosaic,  as  displayed  on  the  walls  of 
churches,  and  especially  on  the  vault  of 
the  tribune,  triumphed  over  the  decoration 
of  the  windows,  so  that  glass-painting 
never  flourished  to  iEiny  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  present  church  of  St.  Mary 
'dates  from  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  11., 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  neighboring  chufch  of  St.  Chryso- 
gonus  was  rebuilt  in  1128  by  its  titular 
cardinal,  John  of  Crema  (iv.  390j,  the 
same  whose  mission  t<5  England  lor  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  celibacy  on  the 
clergy  is  said  to  have  been  marred  by  the 
awkward  discovery  of  his  own  frailty. 
The  spire,  which  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
one  in  Rome,  cannot  be  commended  for 
its  beauty  ;  but  both  it  and  the  tower  are 
carious  as  bearing  traces  of  the  northern 
models  which  the  cardinal  had  seen  on 
his  legation  to  this  island.  A  later  cardi- 
nal 01  the  same  church  was  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

A  third  church  in  the  Trastevere,  St. 
Cecilia,  is  more  interesting  than  St.  Chry- 
sogonus ;  but  it  is  so  fully  described  in 
the  Handbook  of  Rome  that  we  need 
not  give  any  further  notice  of  it.  We 
therefore  cross  to  the  island  of  the  Tiber, 
and  reach  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
founded  by  the  young  emperor,  Otho  III., 
wlyige  strange  and  tragical  story  is  so  close- 
ly Wand  up  with  Rome.  The  intention  was 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Adalbert,  Bishop 
of  Prague,  who,  having  twice  left  his  see 
in  disgust  at  the  unruliness  of  his  people, 
had  lived  for  a  time  in  a  monastery  on  the 
Aventine.  and  at  last,  as  if  by  way  of 
penance  for  the  desertion  of  his  episcopal 
duty,  had  sought  and  found  martyrdom 
as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  Prussians. 
Otho,  who  had  known  him  at  Rome,  and 
had  often  listened  to  his  exhortations, 
was  deeply  touched  by  his  end ;  and,  after 
having  visited  his  tomb  at  Gnesen,  in  Po- 
land, undertook  to  erect  a  church  of  St. 
Adalbert  in  this  spot,  where  a  temple  of 
j£sculapius  had  formerly  stood,  and  where 
even  in  our  own  day,  the  sculptured  form 
of  the  Epidaurian  serpent  carries  back 
the  thoughts  to  the  old  tales  of  Livy  and 


Ovid.  The  citizens  of  Benevento,  on 
being  required  by  the  emperor  to  give  up 
the  body  of  St.  Bartholomew  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  new  church,  palmed  off 
on  him  the  relics  of  a  less  illustrious 
saint,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  Otho,  on 
discovering  the  trick,  besieged  their  town, 
but  without  success.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  very  questionable  whether  the 
body  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  ever  here, 
and  Benedict  XIII.  decided  that  it  was 
still  at  Benevento  (iii.  510-1)  ;  yet,  when 
the  church  was  rebuilt  by  Paschal  II.  in 
1113,  the  name  of  the  apostle  was  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  the  original  patrons  St, 
Adalbert  and  St.  Paulinas. 

We  reach  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber 
and  plunge  into  the  Ghetto,  with  its  filthy 
alleys,  crowded  bv  its  peculiar  population. 
The  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  dates 
from  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and 
their  numbers  were  much  increased  after . 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  Rutilius, 
in  his  "Itinerary,"  alludes  to  these  facts, 
and  laments  the  efi^ect  of  them  on  Rome : 

**  Atque  utinam  numquam  Judsea  subacta  fUis- 

BCt 

Pompeii  bellis,  imperioque  Titi. 
Latius  excissB  pestis  conta^ia  serpunt 
Victoresque  suos  natio  victa  premit." 

Mr.  Gregorovius  thinks  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  Jews — "  quorum  cophinus 
foBuumque  supellex" — with  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Porta  Capena  was  "  merely 
transitional "  (i.  301).  But  this  opinion 
seems  to  be  refuted  by  the  late  discovery 
of  a  catacomb  on  the  Appian  Way,  in  a 
situation  which  appears  to  have  been 
chosen  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of 
Jews  dwelling  in  the  quarter  where  they 
are  placed  by  Juvenal.  That  this  cata- 
comb was  used  exclusively  by  Jews  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  absence  of  pagan 
and  Christian  characteristics,  but  by  the 
constant  use  of  Jewish  symbols,  such  as 
the  seven-branched  candlestick,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  palm  of  Judea,  and  the 
like,  and  by  the  description  of  many 
among  the  deceased  persons  as  having 
held  offices  connected  with  the  synagogue 
— rulers,  scribes,  etc.*     But  for  centuries 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  Gregorpyius  ma^  have  heard  of 
the  discovery  of  this  catacomb  when  he  expressed  in 
his  first  volume  (a.d.  1859)  a  disbelief  that  the 
Jews  had  any  share  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Oalixtns 
(the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  catacomb  being  very 
near  these).  But  the  matter  is  now  beyond  all  doubt. 
There  is  a  pamphlet  on  the  Jewish  catacomb  by 
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the  Jewish  settlements  were  in  the  Tras- 
tevere  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
bridges,  and  the  site  of  their  ancient 
synagogue,  where  they  endeavored,  in 
such  fashion  as  they  could,  to  imitate  the 
arrangements  of  their  ruined  Temple,  is 
still  pointed  out  in  the  Transtiberine  Vi- 
oolo  delle  Palme  (i.  300-1).  In  the 
neighborhood  of  that  quarter,  too,  there 
was  a  cemetery,  outside  the  Porta  Por- 
tese;  but,  although  this  was  known  to  the 
Roman  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  entrance  to  it  has  since  been 
lost.  The  Jews  were  a  recognized 
"  school "  in  mediajval  Rome.  They  lived 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  popes, 
and  on  great  occasions,  such  as  that  of  a 
pope's  entrance  on  his  office,  or  of  his  re- 
turn from  exile  to  the  jubili^nt  flock 
which  was,  perhaps,  soon  after  to  drive 
him  out  again,  representatives  of  the 
synagogue  were  always  expected  to  ap- 
pear, displaying  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
presenting  gifts  in  token  of  their  homage. 
Mr.  Gregorovius  supposes  that  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo  was  called  "Pons  Judaeo- 
rum,"  from  being  the  scene  of  such  greet- 
ings (i.  300);  but  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  shops  with  which  it  was 
formerly  lined  (like  London  bridge  even 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  of  Florence  to  this  day)  were 
chiefly  tenanted  by  Jews,  and  that  from 
this  circumstance  the  name  may  have 
been  derived.  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  visited  Rome  under  the  pontificate 
of  Alexander  III.,  reports  his  brethren  in 
Rome  as  then  numbering  only  200  (iv. 
892,  634-5) ;  but  among  this  despised 
handful  were  some  whose  abilities  or 
wealth  made  them  important — the  most 
skillful  physicians  and  surgeons,  although 
they  were  not  above  suspicion  of  unlawful 
arts ;  the  greatest  capitalist3  and  money- 
lenders, although  they  were  execrated  for 
their  usury  and  rapacity.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  one  of  the 
chiefs  among  the  Roman  Jews  forsook 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  the  pope,  Leo  IX. 
The  convert  and  his  family  supported  the 
hierarchical  party  under  Ilildebraod  and 
his  successors;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  century,  Peter,  thjB  son  of 
Leo,  attained  the  highest  dignities  and 

Father  Garucci.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  some 
of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Latin,  some  in  Greelc,  and 
others  in  the  Greeic  Unguage,  but  in  Latin  letters, 
there  are  none  in  Hebrew. 


the  most  powerfiil  influence  in  Rome. 
His  wealth  was  increased  by  th§  skillful 
employment  of  his  capital ;  and  although 
Orderic  Yitalis  tells  us  that  the  nobles  of 
France  detested  him  as  a  ^'  most  wicked 
usurer,"  the  greatest  Roman  families 
were  glad  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  house  so  rich  and 
potent.  For  a  time  the  Jewish  pedigree 
seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten,  and 
the  genealogy  of  the  Pierleoni  was  de- 
duced, in  common  with  that  of  other  great 
medisBval  families,  and  probably  with 
equal  truth,  from  the  illustrious  Anicii  of 
ancient  Rome  (iv.  393-6).  P^er,  the  son 
of  Leo,  died  in  1128.  Two  years  later, 
one  of  his  younger  sons,  Peter,  who  had 
become  Cardinal  of  SS.  Cosmus  and 
Damian,  was  chosen  pope  by  a  party 
among  the  cardinals,  and  took  the  name 
of  Anaclete  II.,  but  found  himself  opposed 
by  the  pope  of  another  party.  Innocent 
II.  In  the  contest  that  followed,  the  re- 
proach of  a  connection  with  the  syna- 
gogue, although  until  then  unheard,  was . 
put  foremost  among  the  many  reproaches 
which  were  poured  forth  against  Anaclete 
by  the  unscrupulous  Amulf  of  Lisieux  and 
other  opponents.  The  contest  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Innocent  through  the 
influence  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
then  the  virtual  dictator  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom: yet  Anaclete  maintained  his 
pretensions  to  the  last,  and  died  in  pos- 
session of  St.  Peter's.  The  Pierleoni, 
although  they  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
set  up  a  pope  from  among  themselves, 
long  continued  to  be  among  the  chief  of 
the  Roman  nobles ;  and  centuries  later, 
the  flatterers  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Hapsburg  sought  to  exalt  its  grea4^^s 
by  tracing  out  for  it  a  connection  with 
the  family  of  the  Jewish  usurer. 

The  Pantheon  is  noticed  at  some  length 
in  connection  with  th(i  pontificate  of  Boni- 
face IV.  For  two  hundred  years,  since 
the  order  of  Theodosius  the  Great  for  the 
closing  of  the  temples,  this  noble  building 
had  stood  deserted — its  huge  bronze  gates 
opened,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  by 
some  barbarian  in  quest  of  plunder,  or  by 
some  curious  visitor  who,  when  admitted 
within,  found  the  statues  of  gods  and 
heroes  thrown  down,  and  everything 
abandoned  to  decay.  But  Boniface  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  turning  it  to  the  service 
of  Christian  religion,  and,  having  ob- 
tained the  emperor's  permission  (which 
was  then  necessary  for  sach  a  disposal  of 
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an  ancient  public  bnildiug),  he  con- 
secrated it  as  a  charch  in  the  year 
609.  The  popular  belief,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  supposed  it  to  have  been  a 
Temple  of  Cybele  and  all  the  eods;  and 
in  tEat  spirit  of  accommodaticm  which  in 
many  cases  turned  heathen  into  Christian 
rites,  the  Temple  of  Cybele  and  all  the 
gods  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  all  martyrs.  By  this  character  the 
Patheon,  alone  among  the  ancient  build- 
ings of  Home,  has  been  preserved  to  our 
own  days,  although  not  without  suffering 
other  injuries  besides  those  of  time.  The 
bronze  tiles  of  the  dome  were  carried  off 
(as  we  have  seen)  by  Constans  II.,  in  the 
seventh  century ;  those  of  the  portico 
were  aast  by  Urban  VIII.  into  guns  for 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  into  the 
twisted  pillars  of  the  canopy  of  St.Peter's ; 
and  the  same  pope,  not  content  with 
taking  away,  added  a  positive  disfigure- 
ment by  erecting  the  ugly  and  unsuitable 
bell-towers.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  oath  taken'  by  a  senator  of  Rome 
bound  him  to  defend  and  preserve^  among 
other  things,  "the  round  church  of  St. 
Mary ;"  but,  from  the  connection  in  which 
it  is  mentioned,  we  think  with  Lord 
Broughton  (ii.  132)  that  the  object  of 
this  oath  was  rather  to  secure  the  Pan- 
theon to  the  pope  as  a  military  post  than 
to  preserve  it  as  a  venerable  and  beautiful 
monument  of  antiquity. 

Crossing  the  Corso  in  the  region  of  the 
Via  Lata,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was 
the  most  fashionable  quarter  for  residence, 
we  arrive  at  the  oblong  Piazza  de'  SS. 
Apostoli,  where  stands  the  palace  of  the 
Colonna  family.  This  palace  is  connected 
with  the  memory  of  Alberio  and  the 
counts  of  Tusculura,  who  formerly  pos- 
sessed its  site.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  Colonnas  in  history  is  m  the  year 
1101,  when  Petrus  de  Columpna  was 
master  of  Monte  I*orzio  and  other  places 
near  Tusculum,  together  with  the  castle 
of  Colnmna,  among  the  Alban  Mountains, 
which  by  some  writers  has  been  identified 
with  the  ancient  Labicum ;  and  from  that 
castle,  rather  than  from  the  pillar  of  Tra- 
jan, which  figures  in  their  arms,  the  name 
of  the  family  is  derived  (iv.  303-4).  Peter 
appears  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  the 
coants  of  Tusculum — perhaps  a  nephew 
of  the  young  scapegrace  Benedict  IX., 
who  was  thrust  into  the  Papacy  by  the 
Tosculan  family,  and  was  deposed  at  the 
ooandl  of  Satri,  in  1046.  But  tlie  popular 


belief  of  the  middle  ages  accounted  for 
the  rise  of  the  Colonnas  by  a  more  ro- 
mantic story,  which  is  incidentally  -given 
by  Professor  Dollinger : 

"A  smith  in  Rome  observed  that  his  cow 
every  day  took  a  way  of  her  own.  lie  followed 
her,  crept  after  her  through  a  narrow  hole,  and 
found  a  meadow  w^itli  a  building  in  which  stood 
a  stone  pillar,  with  a  brazen  vessel  fiiU  of 
money  on  the  top.  He  was  about  to  take  some 
of  the  money ;  but  a  voice  cried  out  to  him,  *  It 
is  not  thine ;  take  three  pence,  and  thou  shalt 
find- in  the  forum  the  man  to  whom  the  treasure 
belongs.'  The  smith  obeyed,  and  going  to  the 
forum,  threw  down  the  three  coins  in  three  dif- 
ferent places.  A  poor,  despised  lad  found  all 
three,  became  thereupon  tne  smith's  son-in- 
law,  bought  great  possessions  with  the  money 
from  the  pillar,  and  so  founded  the  house  of 
Colonna."— -p.  38. 

It  was  after  the  destruction  of  Tuscu- 
lum and  the  extinction  of  its  counts  in  the 
direct  line  that  the  Colonnas,  as  their 
kinsmen,  came  into  possession  of  their 
palace  and  property  in  Rome  (iii.  326). 

Close  to  this  is  the  site  of  Trajan's  Fo- 
rum— in  the  days  of  imperial -splendor  the 
most  magnificent  pait  of  Komc.  The 
triumphal  arch  which  adorned  it  was 
stripped  of  its  sculptures  in  order  to  en- 
rich the  Arch  of  Constantine,  and  in  the 
course  of  ages  the  whole  of  the  splendid 
buildings  which  adorned  the  forum  were 
swept  away,  and  their  foundations  were 
covered  with  rubbish  or  with  modem 
houses,  so  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  ex- 
cavations of  the  French  under  the  first 
Napoleon  for  bringing  to  light  the  re- 
mams  of  the  Ulpian  basilica.  It  was  in 
this  form,  according  to  the  legend,  that 
Gregory  the  Great  was  struck  with  the 
sculptured  representation  of  Trajan's 
kindness  towards  a  poor  widow  whose 
entreaties  moved  him  to  dismount  from 
his  chariot  when  starting  on  a  warlike  ex- 
pedition, and  to  delay  until  he  had  done 
her  justice  for  the  death  of  her  son.  The 
thought  that  so  good  a  prince  should 
have  been  involved  in'  the  doom  of  the 
heathen  aflTected  the  pope  deeply.  As  he 
proceeded  from  the  forum  to  St.  Peter's, 
he  wept  continually  over  Trajan,  and 
prayed  for  his  deliverance;  and  in  the 
church  he  was  rewarded  by  an  assurance 
from  Heaven  that  his  prayer  was  heard, 
while  he  was  warned  that  such  interces- 
sion for  departed  heathens  was  not  to  be 
repeated.  The  story  was  famous  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  received  various 
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additions;  according  to  one  form  of  it 
(devised,  no  doabt,  for  doctrinal  reasons), 
the  pope  restored  Trajan  to  life  and  bap- 
tized him,  and  when  the  rite  was  complet- 
ed Jbhe  emperor's  body  fell  again  to  dust, 
while  his  soul  was  received  into  heaven 
(ii.  86-7).  The  Romans  of  the  middle 
ages  watched  over  Trajan's  pillar  with 
affectionate  pride.  Thus,  in  1162,  when 
it  had  become  the  property  of  the  nuns  of 
St.  Cyriac's,  we  find  a  decree  of  the  Ro- 
man senate  that  it  should  be  preserved 
•'  whole  and  incorrupt,  with  its  figure  up- 
right, so  long  as  the  world  shaU  last " 
(iv.  641). 

From  the  Forum  of  Trajan  we  ascend 
the  Quirinal.  Ilere  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Sylvester  in  Capita  so  called  from 
possessing  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, or  rather  one  of  his  many  heads ;  for 
Amiens,  St.  Acheul,  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
and  perhaps  other  places,  assert  rival 
claims.  But  the  same  church  possesses 
also  a  relic  of  yet  more  remarkable  pre- 
tensions— the  portrait  of  the  Saviour, 
which  lie  himself  is  said  to  have  im- 
pressed on  a  cloth  and  sent  to  King  Abga- 
rus  of  Edessa  (iii.  350,  642).  It  was  in 
front  of  this  church  that  Leo  III.  was  at- 
tacked by  a  party  of  ruffians,  headed  by 
two  of  his  predecessor's  nephews,  who 
endeavored  to  blind  him  and  cut  out  his 
tongue,  dragged  him  into  the  church, 
where  they  renewed  their  attempt,  and 
left  him  lying  before  the  altar  as  if  dead 
(iii.  525-6) .  lie  was  healed  of  his  wounds 
in  the  monastery,  and  escaped  across  the 
Alps  to  tell  his  sufferings  to  Charlemagne 
at  I^aderborn ;  and  the  outrage  is  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  hav- 
ing led  not  remotely  to  the  imperial  coro- 
nation. 

On  the  height  of  the  Quirnal  now  stand 
the  two  famous  colossal  statues,  which, 
with  the  horses  attached  to  them,  are 
described  by  inscriptions  as  the  work  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  From  them  one 
of  the  Crescentian  family  in  the  tenth 
century  was  styled  "  of  the  marble  horse." 
The  names  of  the  two  great  Greek  sculp- 
tors appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
these  figures  (however  incorrectly)  in  the 
imperial  days,  but  conveyed  no  idea  to  the 
men  of  the  middle  ages.  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  were  then  supposed  to  have 
been  two  young  philosophers,  who  ap- 
peared at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
On  being  asked  by  the  emperor  why  they 
went  about  naked,  they  answered  that  it 


was  because  all  things  were  naked  and 
open  before  them,  and  undertook  to  tell 
him  his  most  secret  thoughts.  Their 
promise  was  performed,  and,  as  they  de- 
clined all  foTther  recompense,  the  emppror 
caused  these  figures  to  be  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  them.  The  horses  stamping 
the  earth  signified  the  rulers  of  the  world ; 
the  naked  figures  of  men,  with  their  arms 
raised  and  their  hands  closed,  were  inter- 
preted as  reckoning  the  coming  of  a  time 
when  a  mightier  King  should  appear,  who 
should  mount  the  horses,  in  token  of  sub- 
duing the  masters  of  the  world  (iii.  404- 
5). 

We  retrace  our  steps,  and  on  our  way 
to  the  church  of  St.  Agatha  pass  througn 
a  part  of  the  Via  Magnanopoli — a  name 
of  disputed  etymology.  The  church  of 
St.  Agatha, "  of  the  Goths,"  was  given  up 
by  liicimer  to  the  Arian  worship  of  hw 
barbaric  soldiery  (i.  235 ;  ii.  83).  After  it 
had  stood  deserted  for  some  yeajs  it  was 
dedicated  in  honor  of  St.  Agatha  b^ 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  in  one  of  his 
Dialogues  (iii.  30)  has  given  an  account  of 
the  miracles  connected  with  the  reopen- 
ing. During  the  mass  on  the  consecration- 
day,  a  pig  was  felt  by  many  persons  in  the 
crowded  congregation  to  run  between 
their  legs,  until  he  made  his  way  out  at  the 
door ;  but  no  one  saw  him.  This  flight  of 
the  unclean  animal  signified,  of  course,  the 
purification  of  the  church;  but  the  de- 
mons who  had  possessed  it  continued  to 
alarm  the  faithful  by  noises  and  other 
prodigies,  until  at  length  the  completeness 
of  the  purgation  was  signified  by  the  de- 
scent of  a  thick  cloud  of  inconceivable 
fragrance,  apd  by  the  repeated  miraculous 
lighting  of  the  lamps. 

St  Aoratha's  has  been  modernized  out 
of  all  interest,  and  even  the  heart  of 
O'Connell,  which  is  preserved  in  it,  is  not 
attractive  to  our  countrymen  in  general. 
But  all  who  have  been  in  Rome  know  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Vincoli,  remarka- 
ble for  the  view  from  the  piazza  in  front 
of  it,  for  its  fine  antique  pillars,  for  the 
awful  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  for  the 
small  picture  by  Guide  in  the  sacristy, 
and  for  the  great  apostle's  chains,  firom 
which  it  has  its  name.  These  chains,  we 
are  told,  were  divided  between  Rome  and 
Jerusalem,  until  Eudoxia,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician's  daughter,  who  became  the 
Empress  of  Theodosius  n.,got  possession 
of  the  portion  which  was  preserved  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  sent  half  of  it  to  her  daiq^ 
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ter  Eudoxia,  the  Empress  of  YaleDtinian 
in.  The  newly-acquired  part,  on  being 
applied  by  Leo  the  Great  to  that  which 
was  already  at  Rome,  became  at  once 
firmly  joined  to  it,  and  this  church  was 
built  in  honor  of  the  precious  relic  (i.  213). 
From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  it 
became  usual  fOr  popes  to  send  filings  of 
the  chains  to  princes  and  others  as  a  token 
of  fevor,  accompanied  by  a  prayer  that 
they  might  serve  to  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  the  receivers.  A  fresco  in  the  church 
represents  a  great  plague  which  raged  in 
the  year  680,  when  it  is  said  that  good  and 
evil  angels  were  seen  by  night  marking 
the  houses  of  the  city ;  and  that  for  every 
blow  which  the  evil  angel  struck  with  his 
lance  on  the  door  of  any  house,  one  of  the 
inmates  was  found  dead  next  day.  But 
this  legend  appears  to  have  been  wrong- 
fully appropriated  by  the  Roman  St. 
Peter's  ad  vincula  from  a  church  of  the 
same  name  at  Pavia  (ii.  184-5).  With  it 
is  connected  an  altar  of  St.  Sebastian,  by 
whose  relics  the  plague  is  said  to  have 
been  removed ;  and  over  this  altar  is  an 
ancient  fresco,  which  is  remarkable  as  dis- 
playing the  saint,  in  the  form  of  a  severe 
old  man,  arrayed  in  rich  embroidery — an 
idea  for  which  was  afterwards  substituted 
that  of  the  graceful  and  naked  youth, 
pierced  with  arrows,  who  appears  in  the 
pictures  of  Perugino,  Francia,  and  Cor- 
reggio  (ii.  186). 
I>e8cending  the  hill,  we  come  to  the 


grand  mass  of  tbe  Flavian  Amphitheater 
— still,  after  all  the  mutilations  which  it 
has  undergone,  the  most  imposing  object 
in  Rome,  and  that  to  which  the  mind 
most  readily  turns  in  recalling  the  image 
of  the  Eternal  City.  Its  first  appearance 
in  this  history  is  m  connection  with  the 
heroic  Greek  monk  Telemachus,  who  sac- 
rificed himself  to  obtain  the  abolition  of 
the  gladiatorial  shows  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  continued  to  delight,  even  when 
Christianity  was  generally  professed. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  its  later  vicissitudes, 
when  it  served  as  a  fortress  of  the  Fram- 
gipani  family,  or  as  a  quarry  from  which 
modem  palaces  derived  their  materials. 
The  first  mention  of  its  modern  name. 
Coliseum  or  Coloseum,  is  generally  re- 
ferred (and  by  Mr.  Gregorovius  among 
others,  ii.  211)  to  Bede,  who  is  cited  for 
the  famous  prophecy  versified  by  Byron — 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall, 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world/' 

But  in  truth  the  date  of  this  prophecy  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  uncertain,  as  the  work 
m  which  i;t  occurs  seems  to  be  wrongly 
ascribed  to  the  "  venerable  "  monk  of  Jar- 
row,  and,  moreover,  is  merely  a  compila- 
tion of  extracts,  the  sources  or  dates  of 
which  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate. 

[to  bb  concluded.] 
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Ths  gradual  disappearance  of  species 
from  the  world  of  animated  nature  is  not 
limited  to  pre- Adamite  times.  Instances 
of  it  have  occurred  not  merely  in  modern 
but  in  recent  days.  The  dodo  was  a  living 
inhabitant  of  the  Mauritius  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  there 
18  reason  to  believe  that  one  was  exhibited 
in  England  about  1638.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  peculiar  amphibious  animal  fre- 
quented the  months  of  the  great  Siberian 
nvers,  which  is  now  seen  no  more.  The 
great  auk  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  if 


not  extinct.  Although  the  bones  of  this 
bird  abound  on  the  shores  of  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Denmark,  it  has  been 
seen  of  late  only  on  some  rocky  islands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  first-mentioned  coun- 
try ;  and  of  these,  one  (which  took  its 
name,  Geirfulga  Sker,  from  the  bird  in 
question)  sank  to  the  level  of  the  sea  dur- 
ing a  volcanic  disturbance  in  1880,  and 
thus  farther  curtailed  the  auk's  already 
limited  breeding  -  ground.  The  hook- 
billed  parrot  of  Fhuip's  Islands  has  also 
vanished.    Perhapsi  however,  the  mo^t  re- 
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inarkable  case  of  exliifbtion  "Within  our 
own  time  is  that  of  the  moa,  or  dinoruis. 
It  is  indeed  so  very  recent,  that  we  can 
not  yet  Fay  positively  whether  or  not  the 
species  has  utterly  ceased  to  be  represent- 
ed on  the  earth. 

It  is  now  twenty-four  years  since  a  frag- 
ment of  bone,  about  a  half  a  foot  long, 
and  very  nearly  as  much  in  its  smallest 
circumference,  was  forwarded  to  Professor 
Owen  for  examination.  It  had  been  found 
in  New  Zealand,  where  the  natives  ascrib- 
ed it  to  a  gigantic  bird  called  moa,  which 
they  knew  only  by  tradition,  but  which 
they  believed  might  still  exist  in  the  more 
secluded  districts  of  the  country.  The 
bone  was  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  femur ;  it 
was  one-third  as  gtcat  in  diameter  as  the 
femur  of  the  largest  kind  of  emu,  and  it 
had  evidently  belonged  to  a  very  large  and 
powerful  bird.  Professor  Owen  came  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  it  was  a  relic  of  a 
heavier  and  more  sluggish  animal,  with 
shorter  and  thicker  legs  than  the  emu  or 
ostrich,  and  that  it  probably  presented 
proportions  more  nearly  resembling  those 
of  the  dodo  than  of  any  existing  Struth- 
ionidce,  Subse<iucut  discoveries  nave  con- 
firmed, in  the  main,  the  correctness  of 
those  acute  conjectures.  Colonel  Wake- 
field, Mr.  Earle,  Mr.  Walter  Mantell,  Sir 
G.  Grey,  and  others  have  sent  home  a  great 
many  relics  of  the  nioa.  Some  of  these 
are  now  in  the  Ikitish  Museum,  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons  possesses  an  almost 
perfectly  restored  skeleton.  These  remains 
prove  that  the  moa,  or  dinornis,  as  Pro- 
fessor Owen  has  styled  it,  is  a  wingless 
bird,  somewhat  like  the  apteryx,  but  very 
much  larger  than  it  or  any  other  living 
bird.  There  are  eight  or  nine  different 
varieties,  ranging  in  height  from  four  to 
ten  and  a  half  ioet.  "  The  extraordinary 
number  of  wingless  birds,"  says  Professor 
Owen,  "  and  the  vast  stature  of  some  of 
the  species  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  and 
which  have  finally  become  extinct  in  that 
small  tract  of  dry  land,  suggest  it  to  be 
the  remnant  of  a  larger  tract  or  continent 
over  which  this  singular  struthious  fauna 
formerly  ranged.  One  might  almost  be 
disposed  to  regard  New  Zealand  as  one 
ena  of  the  mighty  wave  of  the  unstable 
and  ever-shifting  crust  of  the  earth,  of 
which  the  opposite  end,  after  having  been 
long  sobmerged,  has  again  risen  with  its 
acoumnlated  deposits  in  North  America, 
showingus  in  the  Connecticnt sandstones 
uf  the  JPermian  period  the  footprints  of 


the  gigantic  birds  which  trod  its  surface 
before  it  sank ;  and  to  surmise  th.1t  the  in- 
termediate body  of  the  land-wave,  along 
which  the  dinornis  may  have  traveled  to 
New  Zealand,  has  progressively  subsided, 
and  now  lies  beneath  the  Pacific  Ocean.'* 

Tlie  bones  of  the  moa  are  found  along- 
side of  the  remains  of  men,  seals,  and 
birds  of  existing  species  ;  they  have 
cartilage  and  other  animal  matter  about 
them ;  and  some  have  been  seen  in  a  fos- 
silized state.  Professor  Owen  deems  it 
probable  that  the  race  became  extinct 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Malay 
immigrants.  They  were  the  only  large 
animals  in  the  country  which  could  be 
used  as  food;  and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  consumed  before  can- 
nibalism was  resorted  to.  But  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  should  these  great  and 
powerful  birds  have  perished,  when  the 
small  and  feeble  apteryx  has  survived? 
In  the  struggle  for  existence,  upon  which 
depends  the  permanence  of  genera  and 
species,  mere  size  and  strengtii  count  for 
little.  The  moa,  being  so  bulky,  would 
require  a  wider  feeding  and  breeding 
gi'ound  than  the  apteryx  ;  and  hence  the 
encroachments  of  men  would  tell  more 
severely  on  the  former.  Moreover,  its 
very  size  would  render  it  a  conspicuous 
and  tempting  object  to  the  hunter ;  while 
the  smaller  bird  would  secure  safety  by 
its  comparative  insignificance.  The  pres- 
ervation of  the  apteryx  is  also  due  m  no 
small  degree  to  its  nocturnal  and  burrow- 
ing habits.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  at  least  stray  R})ecimens  of  the 
moa  were  alive  in  New  Zealand  within  a 
recent  period,  and  probably  since  the 
foundation  of  the  l^ritish  colony.  Hence, 
there  has  always  prevailed  a  hope  that  a 
living  specimen  of  the  huge  creature  might 
still  bo  found.  Repeated  searches  have 
been  made  with  this  view.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  Mr.  Walter  Mantell  explored  every 
district,  in  the  North  Island,  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  moa  had  been  found,  and 
subjected  the  natives  to  a  careftil  examina- 
tion on  the  subject,  but  came  back  con- 
vinced that  the  big  bird  was  either  ex- 
tinct, or  represented  only  by  diminutive 
descendants,  no  larger  than  the  apteryx. 

Although  Mr.  l^lantell  failed  in  catch- 
ing a  moa,  he  fell  on  the  track  of  a  surviv- 
ing  ootemporary  of  that  bird.  On  one 
of  his  visits  to  the  Middle  Island,  he  met 
with  some  sealers,  who  were  pnrBaiiii^ 
their  avocations  among  the  secluded  eredci 
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and  islands  of  Du^Sf^S&j.  One  day, 
there  were  observed  on  the  snow,  which 
lay  thick  on  the  ground,  the  footprints  of 
a  large  animal.  After  following  the  trail 
for  a  considerable  distance,  they  bfiheld  a 
strange  bird,  which  was  of  a  great  size, 
and  ran  very  fast.  It  kept  ahead  of  the 
dogs  for  some  time,  but  was  at  length 
driven* «ip  a  gully  in  Resolution  Island, 
and  captured  alive.  It  uttered  loud  pierc- 
in^  MBams,  and  struggled  violently  to 
e8ca{£\«jAr  three  or  four  days,  it  was 
kept  aKve  on  board  of  the  schooner,  and 
was  then  killed,  cooked,  and  eaten  by  the 
crew,  who  pronounced  it  delicious  fare. 
The  skin,  skull,  and  a  number  of  the 
bones  were  fortunately  preserved,  and 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Mantell.  This  bird, 
which  is  now  called  Notomia  ManteUi^ 
is  known  to  the  natives  as  moho.  It  was 
a  cotemporary  of  the  moa,  and  is  be- 
lieved, to  be  also  extinct,  for  no  other 
specimen  has  ever  been  seen  alive.  It  is 
a  wingless  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  fowl, 
with  red  beak  and  legs,  dark  purple  body, 
the  back  being  shot  with  green  and  gold, 
and  scanty  tail. 

Last  year  (1863),  a  party  of  enterpris- 
^^S,99^^  "prospectors" crossed  the  hither- 
to impassable  mountain-chain  which  runs 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Middle  Is- 
land, and  on  the  west  coast  discovered 
traces  not  only  of  gold,  but,  as  they  aver, 
of  the  moa.  One  evening  they  encamped 
about  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  the 
Arrow.  It  was  just  sundown,  and  they 
were  chatting  round  the  lo^-firc,  before 
going  to  sleep.  One  of  them  suddenly 
exclaimed :  "  X.ook  at  that  rise  above  us ; 
there's  some  one  there."  The  others  look- 
ed in  the  direction  indicated,  and  beheld 
an  enormous  bird  on  the  crest  of  a  bluff, 
about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 
where  they  were  sitting.  The  bird  seem- 
ed to  be  arrested  by  the  glare  of  the 
camp-fire,   squatted  down,  keeping  its 


head  turned  towards  the  light,  and  after  a 
minute  or  two,  rose  and  stalked  ofi^.  In 
height,  it  appeared  to  be  about  seven  feet, 
"  without  reckoning  the  head  and  neck." 
It  carried  its  head,  which  was  very  long 
and  flat,  very  much  bept  forward,  instead 
of  held  back,  as  is  usual  with  birds  of  the 
ostrich  kind.  The  next  morning,  the  men, 
armed  with  tent-poles,  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  their  remarkable  visitor.  They  soon 
found  its  tra#k,  and  followed  it  for  a  long 
way  without  success.  £ach  footprint 
showed  the  marks  of  three  claws,  with  an 
interval  of  a  foot  between  each.  About 
the  same  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  claws 
was  the  impression  of  a  pad,  and  behind 
that  again  the  mark  of  a  spur.  Such  is 
the  story  X>i  the  "  prospectors."  A  gentle- 
man in  New  Zealand  has  offered  five  hun- 
dred pounds  for  a  moa,  dead  or  alive ; 
and  some  of  the  men  who  profess  to  have 
seen  one,  have,  it  is  said,  started  on  an 
expedition  to  earn  the  reward.  There  is 
not  much  reason  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the 
result  of  the  search ;  but  if  the  moa  exists 
any  where  in  New  Zealand,  it  is,  in  all 

grobability,  in  this  secluded  region  of  the 
[iddle  Island.  This  island  never  was 
very  densely  peopled;  and  thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  almost  depopulated  by  a  raid 
of  a  certain  tribe.  Moreover,  the  natives 
were  confined  to  the  east  coast  by  the 
precipitous  mountain-range,  running  north 
and  south.  Their  traditions,  however, 
point  to  the  land  on  the  other  siae  of  the 
hills  as  the  home  of  the  moa ;  but  as  they 
also  represent  it  as  infested  by  the  terrible 
taniwa,  a  gigantic  lizard  which  preys  on 
men,  and  as  no  lizard  larger  than  eight- 
een inches  has  ever  been  found  in  New 
Zealand,  much  reliance  can  not  be  placed 
on  this  source  of  information.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  not 
much  chance  of  ever  setting  eyes  on  a 
living  moa. 


QoTvakkan  Botal  Libkailt.— The  Bojal  Llbra- 
17  at  Copenhflgen,  founded  by  ChristiaQ  IIL,  num- 
ben  at  ttii  moment  no  leas  than  400,000  rolames. 
It  poMesaea,  moreover,  the  Saoacrit  maDoscripts 
bnmglil  home  bj  Bask,  besides  those  of  Neibnhr, 
and  a  gpreal  many  moat  yaluable  and  rare  Icelandic 
,  cUat^jr  ■sefol  for  tfie  history  of  Soandinavia. 


QiniH  YioroaiA,  it  appears,  baa  literarj  tastes. 
In  1SS4,  when  she  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  a 
small  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  for  distribution  exduftirely  in  the  royal 
family-circle.  The  Cobwrg  OaxeUe  now  annonn'oea 
that  Queen  Victoria  is  engaged  in  writing  the  Mf- 
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WILLIAM       MAKEPEACE       THACKERAY. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 


It  has  been  desired  by  some  of  the  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  great  writer  who  es- 
tablished the  Comhill  Magazine^  that 
its  brief  record  of  his  having  been  strick- 
en from  among  men  should  be  written  by 
the  old  comrade  and  brother  in  arras  who 
pens  these  lines,  and  of  whonr  he  often 
wrote  himself,  and  always  with  the  warm- 
est generosity. 

I  saw  him  first,  nearly  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  when  he  proposed  to  become 
the  illustrator  of  my  earliest  book.  I  saw 
him  last,  shortly  before  Christmas,  at  the 
Atheneum  Club,  when  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  in  bed  three  days — that,  after 
these  attacks,  he  was  troubled  with  cold 
shiverings,  "  which  quite  took  the  power 
of  work  out  of  him ' — and  that  he  had 
it  in  his  mind  to  try  a  new  remedy,  which 
he  laughingly  described.  He  was  very 
cheerfhl,  and  looked  very  bright.  In  the 
night  of  that  day  week  he  died. 

The  long  interval  between  those  two 

Eeriods  ft  marked  in  my  remembrance  of 
im  by  many  occasions  when  he  was  su- 
premely humorous,  when  he  was  irresist- 
ibly extravagant,  when  he  was  softened 
and  serious,  when  he  was  charming  with 
children.  But  by  none  do  I  recall  him 
more  tenderly  than  by  two  or  three  that 
Btart  out  of  the  crowd,  when  he  unex- 
pectedly presented  himself  in  my  room, 
announcing  how  that  some  passage  in  a 
certain  book  had  made  him  cry  yesterday, 
and  how  that  he  had  come  to  dinner,  "  be- 
cause he  couldn't  help  it,"  and  must  talk 
such  passage  over.  No  one  can  ever  have 
seen  him  more  genial,  natural,  cordial, 
fresh,  and  honestly  impulsive,  than  I  have 
6een  him  at  those  times.  No  one  can  be 
surer  than  I,  of  the  greatness  and  goodness 
of  the  heart  that  then  disclosed  itself. 

We  had  our  differences  of  opinion.  I 
thought  that  he  too  much  feigned  a  want 
of  earnestness,  and  that  he  made  a  pre- 
tense of  undervaluing  his  art,  which  was 
not  good  for  the  art  that  he  held  in  trusts 
But  when  we  fell  upon  these  topios  it  was 


never  very  gravely,  and  I  ^4|k^9P^^y 
image  of  him  in  my  mind,  twi^^P^oth 
his  hands  in  his  hair,  and  stamping  about, 
laughing,  to  make  an  end  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

When  we  associated  in  remembrance  of 
the  late  Mr,  Douglas  Jerrold,  he  delivered 
a  public  lecture  in  London,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  read  his  very  best  contribu- 
tion to  JPunch^  describing  the  grown-up 
cares  of  a  poor  family  of  young  children. 
No  one  hearing  him  could  have  doubted 
his  natural  gentleness,  or  his  thoroughly 
unaffected  manly  sympathy  with  the  weak 
and  lowly.  He  read  the  paper  most  pa- 
thetically, and  with  a  simplicity  of  ten- 
derness that  certainly  moved  one  of -his 
audience  to  tears.  This  was  presently 
after  his  standing  for  Oxford,  from  which 
place  he  had  dispatched  his  agent  to  me, 
>vith  a  droll  note  (to  which  he  afterward 
added  a  verbal  postscript),  urging  me  to 
'^  come  down  and  make  a  speech,  and  tell 
them  who  he  was,  for  he  doubted  wheth- 
er more  than  two  of  the  electors  had  ever 
heard  of  him,  and  he  thought  there  might 
be  as  many  as  six  or  eight  who  had  heard  of 
me."  He  introduced  the  lecture  just  men- 
tioned, with  a  reference  to  his  late  elec- 
tioneering failure,  which  was  full  of  good 
sense,  good  spirits,  and  good  humor. 

He  had  a  particular  delight  in  boys,  and 
an  excellent  way  with  them.  I  remember 
his  once  asking  me  with  fantastic  gravity, 
when  he  had  been  to  Eton,  where  mjr  eld- 
est son  then  was,  whether  I  felt  as  he  did 
in  regard  of  never  seeing  a  boy  without 
wantmg  instantly  to  give  him  a  sover- 
eign ?  I  thought  of  this  when  I  looked 
down  into  his  grave,  aft;er  he  was  laid 
there,  for  I  looked  down  into  it  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  boy  to  whom  he  ha^  been 
kind. 

These  are  slight  remembrances ;  but  it 
is  to  little  familiar  things  suggestive  of 
the  voice,  look,  manner,  never,  never  more* 
to  be  encountered  on  diis  earth,  that  the 
mind  first  tarns  in  a  bereavement.    And 
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greater  things  that  are  known  of  him,  in 
the  way  of  bis  warm  affections,  his  quiet 
endarance,  his  unselfish  tboughttiilness  for 
others,  and  his  munificent  hand,  may  not 
be  told. 

If,  in  the  reckless  vivacity  of  his  youth, 
his  satirical  pen  had  ever  gone  astray, 
or  done  amiss,  he  had  caused  it  to  prefer 
its  own  petition  for  forgiveness,  long  be- 
fore:. 

Pre  writ  the  foolish  fancy  of  his  brain  ; 

The  aimless  jest  that,  striking,  hath  caused 

pain; 
The  idle  word  that  he'd  wish  back  again. 

In  no  pages  should  I  take  it  ;ipon  my- 
self at  this  time  to  discourse  of  his  books, 
of  his  refined  knowledge  of  character,  of 
his.  subtle  acquaintance  with  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature,  of  his  delightful 
playfulness  as  an  essayist,  of  his  quaint 
and  touching  ballads,  of  his  mastery  over 
the  English  language.  Least  of  all,  in 
these  pages,  enriched  by  his  brilliant 
qualities  from  the  first  of  the  series,  and 
beforehand  accepted  by  the  public  through 
the  strength  of  nis  great  name. 

Bat,  on  the  table  before  me,  there  lies 
all  that  he  had  written  of  his  latest  and 
last  story.  That  it  would  be  very  sad  to 
any  one — that  it  is  inexpressibly  so  to  a 
writer — in  its  evidences  of  matured  de- 
ugns  never  to  be  accomplished',  of  inten- 
tions begun  to  be  executed  and  destined 
never  to  be  completed,  of  careful  prepar- 
ation for  long  roads  of  thought  that  he 
was  never  to  traverse,  and  for  shining 
goals  that  he  was  never  to  reach,  will  be 
readily  believed.  The  pain,  however,  that 
I  have  felt  in  perusing  it,  has  not  been 
deeper  than  the  conviction  that  he  was  in 
the  healthiest  vigor  of  his  powers  when 
he  wrought  on  this  last  labor.  In  respect 
of  earnest  feeling,  far  seeing  purpose, 
character,  incident,  and  a  certain  loving 
pictoresqueness  blending  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  much  the  best  of  all  his 
works.  That  he  fully  meant  it  to  h0  so, 
that  he  had  become  strongly  attached  to 
it,  and  that  he  bestowed  great  pains  upon 
it,  I  trace  in  almost  every  page.  It  con- 
Uuns  one  picture  which  must  have  cost 
him  extreme  distress,  and  which  is  a  mas- 
ter piece.  There  are  two  children  in  it, 
touched  with  a  hand  as  loving  and  tender  as 
ever  a  fiither  carei!>sed  his  little  child  with. 
There  is  some  young  love,  as  pure  and  in- 
nocent and  pretty  as  the  truth.  And  it 
YOU  LXU.— NO.  1 


is  very  remarkable  that,  by  reasdttpf  th^ 
singular  construction  of  the  sto^^more 
than  one  main  incident  usually  belonging 
to  the  end  of  such  a  fiction  is  anticipated 
in  the  beginning,  and  thus  there  is  an  ap- 
proach to  completeness  in  the  fragment, 
as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader^s  mind 
concerning  the  most  interesting  persons, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  ever  attain- 
ed if  the  writer's  breaking  off  had  been 
foreseen. 

The  last  line  he  wrote,  and  the  last 
proof  he  corrected,  are  among  these  pa- 
pers through  which  I  have  so  sorrowfully 
made  my  way.  The  condition  of  the  little 
pages  of  manuscript  where  death  stopped 
his  hand,  shows  that  he  had  carried  them 
about,  and  often  taken  them  out, of  his 
pocket  here  and  thef e,  fiar  patient  revision 
and  interlineation.  The  last  words  he 
corrected  in  print,  were,  "  And  my  heart 
throbbed  with  an  exquisite  bliss."  God 
grant  that  on  that  Christmas  Eve  when 
he  laid  his  head  back  on  his  pillow  and 
threw  up  his  arms  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  do  when  very  weary,  some  conscious- 
ness of  duty  done  and  Christian  hope 
throughout  life  humbly  cherished,  may 
have  caused  his  own  heart  so  to  throb 
when  he  passed  away  to  his  Redeemer's 
rest! 

He  was  found  peacefully  lying  as  above 
described,  composed,  undisturbed,  and 
to  all  appearance  asleep,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  1863.  He  was  only 
in  his  fifty-third  year ;  so  young  a  man, 
that  the  mother  who  blessed  him  in  his 
first  sleep  blessed  him  in  his  last.  Twenty 
jrears  before,  he  had  written,  after  being 
m  a  white  squall : 

And  when,  its  force  expended, 
Tbe  harmless  storm  was  ended, 
And,  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o^er  the  sea ; 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking, 
My  little  girls  were  waking, 
And  smiling,  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 

Those  little  girls  had  grown  to  be  wo- 
men when  the  mournful  diy  broke  that 
saw  their  father  lying  dead.  In  those 
twenty  years  of  companionship  with  him, 
they  had  learned  much  from  him ;  and 
one  of  them  has  a  literary  course  before 
her,  worthy  of  her  famous  name. 

On  the  bright  wintry  day,  the  last  but 
one  of  the  old  year,  he  was  laid  in  his 
grave  at  Kensal  Green,  there  to  mingle 
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the  dost  to  which  the  mortal  part  of  him 
had  retnmcd,  with  that  of  a  third  child, 
lost  in  her  infancy  years  ago.    Tlie  heads 


of  a*  great  concourse  of  his  fellow-work- 
ers in  the  arts  were  bowed  aroond  his 
tomb.  Chabljbs  Dickjcns. 


From  Good  Words  Magaxlne. 


THE    WEATHER,    AND    WEATHER    PROPHETS. 

'*  Varium  et  mutabile  semper.'' 


'^  Thkbb  is  an  uglj^  look  about  the  sky, 
and  the  wind  is  getting  up,  and  Fitzroy's 
storm-signals  were  hoisfted  yesterday  even- 
ing and  are  up  now.  We  shall  have  a 
gale.  I  am  atraid  we  must  put  off  our 
boating  for  to-dav  anyhow,*'  said  my  friend 

A to  his  wiw  the  other  day ;  "  there 

may  be  nothing  in  it,  but  we  should  look 
very  silly  to  come  home  half  drowned  in 
the  face  of  a  warning.'* 

And  it  was  well  the  lady  took  the  ad- 
vice. It  was  but  a  pleasure  party  after 
all.  But  the  fishermen  to  whom  the  loss 
of  a  day  was  a  serious  matter,  put  off. 
Not  that  they  altogether  pooh-pooh'd  the 
inverted  cone  and  drum :  but  they  reckon- 
ed on  twenty-four  hours'  law  at  least,  and 
suffered  for  their  miscalculation.  One 
boat  came  on  shore  in  fragments,  several 
suffered  damage,  and  all  agreed  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  staid  at  home. 

An  occurrence  like  this  took  place  at 
one  of  our  southern  watering-places  not 
far  from  hence,  a  few  days  ago ;  and  the 
gale  which  followed  wasu)ne  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  that  far  more  fearful  one  which 
has  just  (apparently)  blown  itself  out:* 
part  and  parcel,  no  doubt,  of  that  great 
periodical  phenomenon  whose  recurrence 
under  the  name  of  "  the  November  at- 
mospheric wave,"  is  beginning  to  be  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  features  of  our 
European  weather  table — a  vast  and  con- 
siderably well-defined  atmospherical  dis- 
turbance, peculiar,  it  would  seem,  to  this 
portion  of  the  globe,  though  originating, 
as  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe^  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  and  of  which  the 
gale  of  the  Royal  Charter  ^October  25, 
1859);  the  great  Crimean  burrioane  of 

*  This  was  written  on  the'  mornlDe  of  the  Sd  of 
NoT«BlMr,  after  a  nl^  of  moat  tarrao  storm. 


disastrous  jnemory  (November  14, 1855)  ; 
and  the  still  more  awful  storm  of  Deoem- 
ber  8  (N.S.),  1703,  the  greatest  which  has 
ever  swept  this  island — ^may  be  consider- 
ed as  shadowing  out  the'  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end. 

The  actual  barometric  fiuctuation  to 
which  the  epithet  has  been  affixed  by  Mr. 
Birt,  who  first  drew  attention  to  one  of 
its  most  peculiar  features,  is,  however, 
confined  to  narrower  limits  of  time,  and 
refers  to  one  great  billow  or  mountainous 
breaker  (so  to  speak)  of  air,  which  sweeps 
in  November  across  the  whole  North  At* 
lantic  and  the  European  continent  from 
NlW.  to  S.E.,  preceded  and  followed  by 
sudden  an^  violent  subordinate  fluctna* 
tions,  embracing  in  their  whole  extent 
and  in  different  years  the  longer  period 
referred  to.* 

Meteorology,  so  far  as  prediction  of  the 
weather  is  concerned  (which  most  persons 
consider,  very  erroneously,  to  be  its  only 
practical  object),  may  be  regarded  as  a 
science  still  in  its  infancy,  though  if  soch 
be  the  case,  to  judge  from  the  voluminous 
nature  of  its  records,  and  the  multitude 
of  books  which  have  been  written  on  it, 
its  maturity,  if  ever  attained,  would 
promise  to  be  gigantic  indeed ;  were  it 
not  that  the  progress  of  all  real  soienoe  is 
towards  compression  and  condensatioD, 
and  its  whole  aim  to  supersede  the  end- 
less detail  of  individual  cases  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  easily  remembered  and 
readily  applicable  laws.  Most  of  die  in- 
dications- of  the  ^^  weatherwise,"  firom 
Aratus  down  to  Foster,  have  hidiertp 

*  Thifl  is  the  direction  of  the  progreaa  of  the 
wave.  That  of  the  trind  daring  the  gaiea  whioh  ae* 
oompanj  it  is  at  right  angles  to  that  dlraetto,  sr 
horn  aw.  to  N.B. 
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been  little  more  than  what,  in  the  lan- 
^nage  of  Mr.  Mill,  would  be  called  "  sim- 
ple connotations."  The  condor  is  circling 
in  the  sky :  therefore  a  lion  is  devouring 
a  horse  below.  The  sheep  turn  their  tails 
to  the  southwest :  therefore  there  will  be 
a  gale  of  wind  from  that  quarter.  The 
*' Rainbow  in  the  morning,"  etc.  The 
"Evening  red  and  the  morning  gray," 
etc,  etc.  All  such  connotations  have 
their  value  in  an  absolute  ignorance  of 
causes  and  modes  of  action ;  but  it  is  only 
by  the  study  of  tliese  that  we  learn  what 
to  connote.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
since,  afler  an  immense  amount  of  perse- 
vering labor  bestowed  on  daily  and  hourly 
records  of  the  weather,  an  insight  (and  no 
inconsiderable  one)  haa  been  gained  into 
the  causes  vshich  determine  it^  and  the  se- 
quence of  phenomena  which  exhibit  them 
in  action,  a  style  of  connotation  has  com- 
menced, which  is  already  bearing  practi- 
cal fruit,  in  the  form  of  telegraphic  warn- 
ings of  approaching  bad  weather,  of  posi- 
tive value  and  interest.  There  can  be  no 
better  proof  of  this  than  in  the  fact, 
that  the  example  set  by  our  own  Ad- 
miralty in  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  coast  weather  signal 9,  has 
already  been  followed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  Holland,  and  is  in  course  of  being 
so  in  France.  Nations  are  perhaps  not 
over  ready  in  following  up  the  improve- 
ments of  their  neighbors ;  but  at  all  events, 
they  are  remarkably  slow  in  adopting  each 
other's  practical  blunders. 

The  indications  of  the  coming  weather 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  in  any 
degree  dependable,  have  been  embodied 
by  Admiral  Fitzroy  in  a  sort  of  code  of 
instractions  or  "forecasts,"  which  have 
been  so  very  extensively  circulated  by  his 
praiseworthy  zeal,  aided  by  the  powerful 
means  at  his  disposal,  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  recapitulate  them. 
They  rely  mainly  on  the  mdications  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  together 
with  the  observation  of  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind  at  the  time  and  place, 
and  of  its  immediately  previons  course ; 
all  these  particulars  being  regarded  not 
per  se,  bat  as  in  connection  with  each 
other ;  their  indications  not  being  absolute, 
but  relative :  so  that  a  rise^n  the  barome- 
ter, oonpled  in  one  case  with  a  rise,  and  in 
another  with  a  fall  in  the  thermometer, 
may  indicate,  under  given,  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  differing  oiroumstances  of  wind, 
widely  difibrent  or  even  opposite  features 


in  the  character  of  the  approaching 
weather.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, most  carefully,  that  all  such  indica- 
tions are  to  be  received  as  valid  (pro 
tanto)  only  for  a  very  brief  interval  in  ad- 
vance; and  that  the  "weather-prophet" 
who  ventures  his  predictions  on  the  great 
scale,  is  altogether  to  be  distrusted.  A 
lucky  hit  may  be  made :  nay,  some  rude 
approach  to  the  perception  of  "  a  cycle  of 
seasons  "  may  possibly  be  attainable.  But 
no  person  in  nis  senses  would  alter  his 
plans  of  conduct  for  sii^  months  in  advance 
in  the  most  trifling  particular,  on  the  faith 
of  any  special  prediction  of  a  warm  or  a 
cold,  a  wet  or  a  dry,  a  calm  or  a  stormy 
summer  or  winter.  Of  all  the  minor  or 
simply  cannotative  indications  of  the 
coming  weather  (as  distinct  from  those 
which  connect  themselves  with  our  knowl- 
edge of  causes),  the  only  one  in  which 
we  place  the  slightest  reliance  is  that  the 
appearance  of  "  anvil-shaped  clouds  "  is 
very  likely  to  be  speedily  followed  by  a 
gale  of  wind. 

The  moon  is  often  appealed  to  as  a 
great  indicator  of  the  weather,  and  espe- 
cially its  changes  as  taken  in  conjunction 
with  some  existing  state  of  wind  or  sky. 
As  an  attracting  body  causing  an  "  aCrial 
tide,"  it  has  of  course  an  effect,  but  one 
utterly  insignificant  as  a  meteorological 
cause ;  and  the  only  effect  distinctly  con- 
nected with  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
sun  which  can  be  reckoned  upon  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  is  its  tendency  lo 
clear  the  sky  of  cloud,  and  to  produce  not 
only  a  serene,  but  a  calm  night,  when  so 
near  the  full  as  to  appear  round  to  the  eye 
— a  tendency  of  which  we  have  assured 
ourselves  by  long  continued  and  registered 
observation.  This,  however,  is  more  than 
a  "simple  connotation."  The  effect  in 
question,  so  far  as  the  clearance  of  the  sky 
is  concerned,  is  traceable  to  a  distinct 
physical  cause,  the  warmth  radiated  from 
Its  highly  heated  surface;  though  why 
the  effect  should  not  continue  for  several 
nights  after  the  full,  remains  problematic. 

Lunar  prognostics  about  the  weather 
may  be  classed  under  three  several  heads, 
namely :  1st.  Simple  connotations  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  halos,  coronas,  lunar  rainbows, 
and  "  a  watery  "  moon,  as  prognostics  of 
wet.  No  doubt  they  do  indicate  the 
presence  of  vapor,  passing  into  cloud,  in 
the  hiffher  re^ons  of  the  air  (m  that  of 
the  rambow,  actual  rain  not  far  away), 
and  so  may  be  put  on  a  par  with  th%  indi- 
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cations  which  may  sometimes  be  gathered 
from  the  behavior  of  birds,  especially  such 
as  fly  high,  and  make  long  excarsions,  and 
which  may  convey  to  us  some  notion  of 
their  cogitations  as  to  the  coming  weather, 
which  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  right 
than  our  own,  as  founded  on  a   wider 
range  of  perception.     2d.    Purely   arbi- 
trary laws  or  rules  founded  on  the  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the  changes 
of  the  moon  take  place.     There  is  (or  was 
a  few  years  ago,  for  we  believe  the  race  is 
dying  out)  hardly  a  small  farmer  or  farm- 
laborer  who  had  not  some  faith  in  certain 
"  weather-tables  "  in  the  Farmer^s  Alma- 
nacy  ascribed  (we  need  hardly  say  falsely) 
to  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel,  and  which 
went  on   this  principle.     Others,  again, 
pressed  into  the  service  the  great  and 
recondite  names  of  Apogkk  and  jPbrigke, 
and  professed  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  lunation  from  her  proximity  at  new 
or  full  to  these  mysterious  points  of  her 
orbit.    Both  the  one  and  other  rule  utterly 
break  down  when  brought  to  the  tests  of 
long  continued  and  registered  experience. 
Others,  again,  drew  their  prognostic  for 
the  whole  lunation  from  the  (maract^r  of 
the    weather    during    the  first  quarter. 
Such  was  the  rule  said  to  have  been  im- 
plicitly adhered  to  by  the  late  Marshal 
Bugeaud  in  the  planning  of  any  military 
expedition  whose  success  was  likely  to  be 
any  way  dependent  on  weather : 

^*  Primus,  secundus,  tertius,  nullus. 
Quartufl,  aliquis, 
Quintus,  sextus,  qualis ; 
Tota  Luna  talis.'' 

Sdly.  A  more  ambitious  form  of  lunar 
prediction  was  that  of  the  late  eminent 
meteorologist  (for  such,  this  one  crotchet 
excepted,  he  certainly  was),  Luke  How- 
ard, who  took  great  account  of  the  moon's 
declination  as  influencing  the  averages  of 
rainfall,  and  of  the  height  of  the  barome- 
ter. Still  more  so  was  his  weather-cycle 
of  nineteen  years,  the  period  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit ; 
in  the  course  of  which  the  absolute  maxi- 
mum  of  north  declination  occurs  when 
the  ascending  node  is  in  the  spring  equi- 
nox, and  the  moon  90^  in  advance  of  the 
node  in  her  orbit,  and  that  of  south  in  the 
reversed  circumstances — the  intermediate 
situations  of  the  node  corresponding  to 
the  absolute  minima  of  each.  These 
situations,  according  to  the  declination 
theory,  ionght  to  bring  round  a  periodical 


increase  and  diminution  in  the  average 
rainfalls  and  barometric  heights.  Like 
the  others,  however,  when  compared  on 
any  extended  scale  with  recorded  facts, 
this  results  in  no  establishment  of  any 
positive  conclusion. 

The  causes  by  which  that  "  various  and 
mutable  thing "  which  we  call  the 
WEATHBR  is  produccd  are  in  themselves 
few  and  simple  enough  ;  but  the  physical 
laws  which  determine  their  actions  are 
numerous  and  complex,  and  the  results, 
in  consequence,  so  mutually  interwoven, 
and  the  momentary  conditions  of  their 
action  so  dependent  on  the  state  of  things 
induced  by  their  previous  agency,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  it  should  be  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  trace  each  specific  cause  (acting  as 
it  has  done  through  all  past  time)  direct 
to  its  present  effect.  Yet  from  this  very 
complexity  results  that  sort  of  regulated 
casualty — that  apparently  accidental,  vet 
limited  departure  and  excursion  on  either 
side  from  ^  monotonous  medium — that 
exceeding  variety  of  climate,  which  ren- 
ders our  globe  a  fit  habitation  for  such  in- 
numerable diversities  of  incompatible  life 
— and  that  general  equilibrium  in  each 
which  secures  to  every  species,  and  to 
each  individual  of  them  all,  its  due  share 
in  the  distribution  of  heat,  moisture,  and 
wholesome  air  —  considerations,  these, 
which  are  not  lost  on  those  who  believe 
that  they  can  trace  in  nature  the  opera- 
tion of  motive  and  design  as  distinct  from 
a  mere  necessity  arising  out  of  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  conservation  of  vis 
viva. 

Let  us  take  our  globe  as  we  find  it — re- 
volving on  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  carried  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  ob* 
lique  to  its  equator  in  a  year,  which  is 
divided  into  two  somewhat  unequal  halves 
(if  such  an  expression  may  be  pardoned) 
from  equinox  to  equinox  by  its  unequal 
angular  motion  in  a  slightly  elliptic  on>it, 
and  thus  giving  rise  to  unequal  summers 
and  winters  in  the  two  hemispheres — its 
surface  very  unequally  divided  between 
land  and  sea — the  land  mainly  congregated 
upon  one  half  of  it,  and  that  half  prind- 
pally  belonging  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  so  distributed  as  cflectually 
to  bar  all  free  drculation  of  the  ocean  in 
the  direction  of  the  diurnal  rotation  (or 
round  the  equator),  and  allow  but  a  restrict- 
ed one  in  that  at  right  angles  to  it  (or 
across  the  poles),  thus  compelling  what- 
ever circulation  does  exist,  to  take  place 
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within  three  great  basiDS  or  semi-land- 
locked areas,  and  a  vast  southeVn  expanse 
into  which  all  the  three  open,  and  within 
#ach  of  which  a  system  of  circulation  is  kept 
up  by  the  action  of  the  winds  ;  its  course 
being  determined  partly  by  the  sinuosities 
of  their  shores,  partly  by  the  inequalities  of 
their  bottoms,  and  partly  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  itself. 

We  have,  besides,  to  consider  the  globe 
as  entirely  and  deeply  covered  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  mixed  gases — highly  elastic, 
very  dilatable  by  heat,  and  of  extreme 
mobility :  expanding  itself  in  virtue  of  its 
elasticity  out  into  space,  far  above  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains ;  yet,  in 
virtue  of  its  compressibility,  so  condensed 
(comparatively)  m  its  lower  strata  as  that 
one  third  of  its  total  ponderable  mass  lies 
within  a  mile  of  altitude  above  the  sea- 
level — nearly  one  half  within  two,  and 
nearly  two  thirds  within  five  miles ;  within 
which  latter  limit  the  whole  would  be  con- 
tained, were  it  every  where  of  the  same 
density  as  on  the  surface:  so  that  only 
about  one  third  of  its  total  mass  is  free  to 
range,  unimpeded  by  the  crests  of  the 
liighest  Himalaya;  and  not  much  more 
than  two  fifths  can  entirely  clear  the  range 
of  the  Andes  without  a  pressure  a  tergo. 
In  consequence,  when  driven  in  the  state 
of  WIND  over  these  or  other  mountain 
ranges,  it  is  thrown  up  into  vast  ripples  or 
waves,  which  are  propagated  thencefor- 
ward onwards  over  indefinite  areas  of 
land  or  sea,  and  become,  no  doubt,  the 
origin  of  a  great  part  of  those  casual  fluc- 
tuations of  the  barometer  which  give  so 
mnch  trouble  to  meteorologists. 

This  aerial  ocean  is  not  of  the  same 
temperature  throughout,  even  in  the  same 
climate  and  over  the  same  tract  of  coun- 
try. It  is  every  where  warmer  near  the 
gronnd,  colder  aloft :  and  at  very  great 
heights  a  most  intense  cold  always  pre- 
vails, more  intense  than  that  of  our  sever- 
est winters.  Hence  the  snow  which  covers 
the  summits  of  lofty  mountains  even  in 
the  hottest  climates.  This  relation  be- 
tween the  temperatures  existing  below  and 
aloft  is  not  subverted  by  any  amount  of 
mutual  admixture  of  the  strata,  such  as 
internal  movements  or  ascending  currents 
would  produce.  On  the  contrary,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  such  ascensional 
movements  are  the  primary  cause  of  this 
state  of  things,  in  consequence  of  the 
habitudes  of  air  with  respect  to  heat 
when  compressed  or  expanded,  according 


to  a  mode  of  action  well  understood  by 
meteorologists,  which  we  need  not  stop 
here  to  explain,  as  the  reader  will  readily 
collect  it  for  himself  from  what  follows. 

As  the  air  aloft  is  colder  than  below,  so 
also  is  it  drier.  Every  one  considers  that 
he  knows  the  distinction  between  damp 
and  dry  air ;  but  many  are  not  aware  that 
all  air  contains  some  moisture,  in  the  form 
of  transparent  invisible  vapor ;  or  that  in 
summer  and  winter  on  two  days,  both  which 
would,  in  common  parlance,  be  pronounced 

-dry  ones,  there  is  more  than  twioe  as  much 
moisture  present  in  an  equal  bulk  of  air  in 
the  summer,  as  in  the  winter  day.  In  this 
state  of  invisible  vapor  which  water  is 
always  assuming  (throwing  itself  oflT  in 
that  form  from  its  surface  whenever  ex- 
posed, and  the  more  copiously  the  warm- 
er it  is),  the  air  is  its  general  recipient  and 
distributor.  The  mechanism  by  which  It 
is  enabled  to  do  so  on  the  great  scale  is 
exceedingly  curious.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  exhibit  it,  as  it  were  in  action — not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  affording  a  coup- 

,  deceit  of  the  whole  of  meteorology,  as  with 
that  of  rendering  in  some  degree  more  in- 
telligible than  at  present  it  seems  to  be, 
that  great  phenomenon  of  the  November 
storms,  with  the  mention  of  which  we 
began  this  article,  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 

Looking  at  our  globe  as  revolving 
under  the  warming  influence  of  the  sun, 
whose  rays  at  noon  fall  on  it  with  little 

j  obliquity  in  tropical  regions,  while  their 
incidence  on  those  near  the  poles  is  always 
very  oblique,  and  during  the  half  of  each 
year  null,  it  is  obvious  that  its  surface 
must  be  very  unequally  warmed.  The 
cook,  to  use  a  homely  illustration,  knows 

I  full  well  that,  however  good  her  fire,  the 
two  ends  of  her  joint  will  be  under-roast- 
ed when  the  middle  is  done  brown,  unless 
she  apply  a  couple  of  concave  reflectors 
on  her  spit  to  throw  some  of  the  lateral 
heat  upon  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
one  needs  to  be  told  that  it  is  so,  and  that 

,the  intertropical  regions  of  the  globe  are 
very  hot,  and  the  polar,  habitually  very 
cold.  The  average  annual  temperature  at 
the  equator  is  about  84^  Fahr.,  while  in 
the  colder  regions  near  the  North  Pole  it 
is  as  low  as  5°  Fahr.,  or  27°  below  freez- 
ing. The  difference  would  be  much  great- 
er were  there  no  sea,  or  even  weiie  the 
whole  surface  initially  moist  soil.  What- 
ever that  initial  moisture,  it  would  soon 
dry  off  from  the  warmer  portions,  to  settle 
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down  in  snow  or  hoar  frost  on  the  colder, 
after  which  the  dried  portions  would  grow 
hotter  and  hotter.  Every  one  knows 
what  a  cooling  power  there  is  in  the  evap- 
oration of  water.  So  long  as  a  vestige  of 
moisture  were  present,  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  could  never,  at  all  events,  ex- 
ceed, however  it  might  fall  short  of,  that 
of  boiling  water ;  but  when  once  com- 
pletely dried  off,  there  would  no  longer  be 
a  limit  to  the  possible  increase  of  temper- 
ature, since  there  would  then  be  no  circu- 
lation or  return  of  moisture  to  the  padi 
once  dried.  How  this  circulation  is  kept 
up  under  the  existing  circumstances  is 
what  we  must  now  explain,  and  first  of  all 
how  it  happens  that  in  the  course  of  ages 
the  whole  ocean  has  not  been  transferred 
by  this  sort  of  distillatory  process  from 
the  tropics  to  the  poles,  leaving  the 
&rmer  dry,  and  piling  the  latter  with 
mountainous  accumulations  of  ice.  Were 
the  polar  regions  of  the  globe  occupied 
by  land  instead  of  by  sea,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  would  be  the 
case.  As  it  is,  the  contrary  arrangement 
prevails,  and  the  polar  snows  fall  upon 
these  seas  or  upon  their  frozen  surfaces, 
and  form  floating  masses  of  ice,  which  are 
partly  broken  up  and  drifted  away  and 
partly  melted  in  situ  by  currents  of  water 
perpetually  streaming  in  against  and  be- 
neath them  from  warmer  T-egions,  and 
thus  become  restored  to  the  general 
ocean. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked  of  coarse, 
produces  these  warm  currents  ?  And  how 
18  the  water  of  which  that  snow  consists, 
and  all  the  rain  which  falls  and  feeds  the 
rivers  that  restore  it  to  the  sea,  raised 
into  the  air,  and  distributed  over  the 
world,  and  thrown  down  again  indiscrim- 
inately over  all  its  surface?  Common 
sense  assures  us  that  all  the  rain,  etc., 
which  falls  from  the  skies  must  have  orig- 
inated in  the  sea,  and  must  (if  the  present 
state  of  things  is  to  endure)  find  its  way 
back  to  it.  But  how  is  it  done  ?  And, 
in  the  first  place,  where  are  we  to 
look  for  the  motive  power  ?  To  this  the 
answer  presents  itself  at  once.  In  the 
sun's  heat.  Any  of  our  readers  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  refer  to*  our  article  on 
the  Sun  (in  our  number  for  May,  1868), 
will  find  that  the  amount  of  solar  heat 
which  actually  reaches  the  surfistce  of  our 
globe  would  suffice  to  melt  an  inch  in 
thickness  of  ice  in  two  hours  thirteen 
minutes  on  a  surface  perpendicularly  'ex- 


posed to  it,  and  from  this  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  calculating  the  depth  of  water 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  globe,  land 
and  sea,  per  annum^  which  it  would 
suffice  to  convert  into  vapor,  if  wholly 
expended  in  so  doing.  This  he  will  find 
to  amount,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  nine 
feet.*  Meteorologists,  collecting  the  reg- 
isters of  "  rainfall"  in  all  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  comparing  and  calculating  on 
theic  indications,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  taking  one  region  with  an- 
other, the  quantity  of  water  actually  pre- 
cipitated from  the  air  per  aunum^  in  the 
forms  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  dew,  would 
suffice  to  cover  the  whole  of  its  suiface  to 
a  depth  of  five  feet.  Remains  tl^e  equiva- 
lent of  four  feet,  expended  in  warming 
the  soil,  which  is  partly  radiated  away, 
and  partly  communicated  to  the  air,  thu« 
going  to  maintain  the  avera^jce  tempera- 
ture, according  to  its  climatic  distribu- 
tion. And  as  solely  expended  on  this 
last  mentioned  object,  we  have  to  reckon 
fully  one  third  of  the  sun's  total  radiation, 
or  one  half  of  that  already  accounted  for, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  air  before  reach- 
ing the  earth.  The  joint  effect  of  these 
two  portions  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  main- 
tain the  air  in  the  equatorial  region  of  Uie 
earth  habitually  hotter  by  about  80**  Fahr. 
on  an  average  of  all  seasons  and  hours, 
than  the  polar. 

Hot  air  under  equal  barometric  press- 
ure is  lighter  than  cold.  The  equatorial 
portion  of  the  atmosphere,  then,  in  com- 
parison with  the  polar,  is  dilated  upwards, 
the  only  direction  in  which  the  lateral 
pressure  it  experiences  will  permit  it  to 
dilate.  Hence  the  external  form  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  each  of  its  upper 
strata,  instead  of  conforming  in  exact  par- 
allelism to  the  sphericalf  form  of  the  globe 
on  which  it  reposes,  as  the  laws  of  equili- 
brium would  require,  are  unduly  elevated, 
and  bulged  out  equatorially  into  elliptic 
forms,  a  state  of  things  inconsistent  with 

*  We  will  make  the  calcalation  for  him.  An  inch 
of  ioe  melted  in  two  hours  thirteen  minutes  otot  a 
great  circle  of  the  globe  perpendicniarlj  exposed  to 
the  sun,  corresponds  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  that 
time  over  the  whole  surface  (which  is  foar  great 
circles),  or,  per  annum,  to  987  75  inches ;  or  to  nin«! 
tenths  of  this,  or  890  inches  of  water  raised  185<» 
Fahr.  in  temperature ;  or  (taking  the  initial  tempera- 
ture of  th^  water  evaporated  on  an  average  at  60^ 
Fahr.)  to  108  inches  or  9  feet  heated  \l\%^  to  oon- 
rert  it  into  steam. 

f  We  neglect  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth, 
which  iu  meteorologj  is  nerer  worth  cooaideriog. 
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repose.  The  promiDent  portion  rests,  in 
^t,  either  way,  on  a  slope,  and  bein^  nn- 
supported  laterally,  fiovii  down  on  either 
.wae — that  is,  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles.  In  so  doing,  however,  it  deserts 
its  place,  and  ceases  to  contribute  by  its 
weight  to  the  total  pressure  on  the  equa- 
torial region,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
goes  to  add  t%  the  weight  incumbent  on 
the  polar.  Thus  the  hydrostatic  equili- 
brium of  pressure  is  subverted,  and  air  is 
pressed  inwards  towards  the  equator  from 
the  poles  below,  to  make  good  the  efflux 
aloft.  A  circulation  is  established  in  each 
hemisphere  by  inferior  currents  of  air  run- 
ning in  on  both  sides  towards  the  equator 
and  superior  ones  setting  outwards,  all 
around  the  globe,  from  the  equator  toward 
the  poles.  Both  these,  were  the  earth  at 
rest,  would  follow  the  directions  of  meri- 
dians, but  are  converted  by  its  rota- 
tion on  its  axis  and  the  ^adual  diminu- 
tion of  the  rotatory  velocity  in  advancing 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  into  rela- 
tively oblique  currents,  the  upper  or  out- 
ward following  precisely  the  reverse  direc- 
tion to  the  lower  or  inward,  and  being 
drawn  downwards,  and  ultimately  brought 
down  to  the  sea-level  in  their  approach 
toward  the  poles  to  supply  the  void 
which  would  otherwise  be  leffc  by  the 
withdrawal  of  air  below.*  They  thus 
become  surface  winds,  prevalent  in  the 
regions  beyond  the  tropics  from  about  80*^ 
oflatitude  either  way. 

By  the  action  of  the  trade-winds  which 
occfopy  the  intertropical  region,  and  a 
little  more,  and  which,  though  differing 
as  to  north  and  south,  conspire  in  their 
general  easterly  character,  the  surface  of 
the  e<|uatorial  ocean  is  driven  westward, 
and  directed  full  against  the  two  great 
barriers  (the  west  coasts  of  America  and 
Asia),  and  divided  northward  and  south- 
ward in  streams  or  currents  which  in  their 
progress,  after  issuing  from  tropical  lati- 
tudes, receive  a  direction,  by  reason  of 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  anti-trade  winds.  These 
also  beginning  about  the  same  latitudes 
to  descend  to  the  sea-level  and*  strike  on 


*  Those  0^  our  readers  who  are  not  already  fa- 
miOar  with  the  nature  of  this  transformation,  and  who 
would  wish  to  follow  it  oat  more  closely,  are  referred 
(as  well  as  for  every  other  matter  of  detail  in  simUar 
eases,  precluded  by  our  limits)  to  the  article  Mete- 
orolo>gy  in  the  Enq/clopadia  BriUannioOy  or  to  the 
same  article  published  separately  by  the  editors  of 
tliatworic 


the  ocean,  aid  their  further  progress  and 
carry  them,  or  portions  of  them,  far  north- 
ward and  southward  into  the  polar  seaK, 
there  to  perform  the  work  above  assigned 
to  them  of  melting  the  ice,  and  so  keep- 
ing #>  the  total  amount  *of  the  ocean- 
water,  besides  mitigating,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  severity  of  the  cold  on  the  coasts 
in  high  latitudes  on  which  they  strike,  of 
which  we  have  a  familiar  example  in  the 
warming  influence  of  the  celebrated  Gulf 
Stream. 

The  steady  and  equalized  agency  by 
which  the  great  system  of  the  permanent 
winds  and  oceanic  currents  is  kept  np, 
which  we  have  iust  described,  contrasts 
itself  strongly  with  the  violent  and,  as  it 
may  almost  in  comparison  be  called,  im- 
pulsive action  of  the  sun  on  and  around 
the  point  of  the  globe  over  which,  for  the 
moment,  it  happens  to  be  vertical ;  and 
which  corresponds  to  that  portion  of  the 
solar  energy  which  is  directly  employed 
in  producing  evaporation.  The  nature  of 
this  process  we  have  now  to  explain. 

When  water  is  converted  into  invisible 
vapor,  it  occupies  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  hundred  times  its  original  vol- 
ume, and  becomes  much  lighter  than  air 
— as  light,  indeed,  as  the  ordinary  coal- 
gas  with  which  balloons  are  filled,  so  that 
if  enclosed  in  a  similar  envelop  it  would 
rise  in  the  air  like  a  balloon.  Being  free, 
however,  it  mixes  with  the  air,  and  that 
not  merely  by  a  simple  chance-medley 
confusion,  but  by  a  peculiar  self-diffusive 
energy  arising  from  its  inherent  elasticity, 
by  which  the  particles  of  every  one  spe- 
cies of  gas  or  vapor  struggle  to  interpen- 
etrate and  needle,  as  it  were,  their  way 
among  those  of  every  other  which  oppose 
to  them  no  elastic  pressure^  but  that  sim- 

Ele  resistance  to  jostling  which  an  inert 
ody  of  any  other  kind  might  do — which 
feathers,  for  instance,  might  oppose  to  air, 
introduced  and  struggling  to  diffuse  it- 
self among  them.  Of  course  they  will  be 
pushed  from  their  places  in  the  struggle, 
both  laterally  and  vertically,  and  thus 
arises  over  the  whole  region  m  which  the 
vapor  is  in  course  of  production,  a  press- 
ure on  the  air  both  outwards  and  upwards. 
The  former,  however,  cannot  be  effective 
in  removing  air  bodily  to  any  great  dis- 
tance horizontally ;  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  to  do  so  it  would  have  to  $hove  aside 
the  whole  surrounding  atrial  atmosphere, 
and  to  crowd  it  npon  that  which  is  be- 
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yond:  while  there  is  room  in  a  vertical 
direction  for  an  indefinite  removal,  and 
the  upward  pressure  is  also  aided  by  the 
lightness  or  the  up-struggling  vapor, 
which  therefore  rises  rapidly — not  toith- 
out  drcigging»  up  with  it  d  great  ^cU  of 
air.  The  consequence  is  to  establish, 
immediately  under  the  sun,  at  whatever 
part  of  the  globe  it  happens  to  be  verti- 
cal, and  at  which  there  is  a  supply  of 
moisture,  and  for  a  very  large  space 
around  it,  what  may  be  likened  to  a  vast 
up-springing  fountain  of  air  and  vapor 
throwing  itself  up  with  an  impetus, 
breaking  up  and  bulging  outwaras  the 
immediately  incumbent  atrial  strata  very 
far  above  their  natural  levels,  and  intro- 
dacing  at  the  same  time  into  the  air  a 
great  quantity  of  vapor,  as  well  as  with- 
drawing, by  direct  transfer^  from  the 
lower  atmosphere,  a  great  deal  of  air, 
which  of  course  has  to  be  supplied  by  in- 
drafl  along  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  process  now  described  is  in  a  great 
many  of  its  features  similar  to  that  gen- 
tler one  previously  stated,  and  as  it  al- 
ways takes  place  at  some  point  or  other 
of  the  intertropical  region,  it  conspires 
with  and  locally  exaggerates  its  result  so 
far  as  the  transfer  and  circulation  of  air 
and  the  production  of  winds  is  concerned. 
As  regards  the  vapor,  a  large  portion  is 
very  speedily  deprived  of  its  elasticity 
and  ascensional  power,  and  reduced  to 
the  state  of  visible  cloud,  collecting  and 
descending  in  rain.  This  is  a  conse- 
quence partly  of  its  arrival  in  a  colder 
region,  but  mainly  of  the  property  which 
all  gases  and  all  vapors  alike  possess,  of 
absorbing  and  rendering  latent  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  as  they  expand  in  vol- 
ume, and  so  becoming,  ipsofactOy  colder. 
Both  the  air  and  the  vapor  do  so  expand 
as  they  risQ,  by  reason  of  the  diminution 
of  pressure  they  experience.  The  air,  in- 
deed, retains  its  elastic  state  as  air^  how- 
ever cold  it  may  become,  and  therefore 
merely  takes  its  place  in  its  new  situation 
as  very  cold  air^  without  further  tendency 
to  rise.  But  the  vapor  so  chilled  loses  its 
vaporous  state,  and  condenses  in  the  man- 
ner above  stated,  leaving  only  so  much 
uncondensed  as  can  remain  vaporous  un- 
der that  temperature  and  pressure.  This 
is  the  origin  of  those  continual  and  vio- 
lent tropical  rains  which  always  accompany 
the  vertical  sun,  and  its  near  neighborhood, 
and  of  which  we  feel  the  influence,  though 
slightly,  in  our  wet  Julys.    The  vapor 


being  thus  arrested  in  its  upward  prog- 
ress, the  whole  of  the  evaporatory  pro- 
cess we  have  just  described,  however  tu- 
multuous in  its  origin,  is  confined  to  what 
may  be  considered  comparatively  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
these  become  in  this  manner  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  when  carried  into  the 
general  circulation,  convey  it  either  as 
cloud  or  as  invisible  vapor  to  the  farthest 
regions  of  the  earth. 

Besides  the  evaporation  produced  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  a  vast  amount 
of  moisture  is  taken  up  by  the  air  imme- 
diately from  the  sea  and  land  over  which 
it  passes  in  its  in-drafb  toward  the  equator 
as  a  trade-wind.  Coming  from  a  colder 
region  to  a  warmer,  and  acquiring  heat 
as  it  advances,  its  capacity  for  receiving 
and  retaining  moisture  in  an  invisible 
state  is  continually  increasing,  and  hence, 
even  during  the  absence  of  the  sun  in  the 
night  hours,  it  is  constantly  absorbing 
moisture,  which  it  carries  alon^  with  it, 
and  delivers,  as  a  contribution  of  its  own 
collecting,  into  the  general  ascending 
mass,  to  be  handed  over  in  the  return- 
ing upper  current  into  the  circulation. 
Hence  it  arises  that  the  regions  of  the 
earth  habitually  swept  by  the  trade- 
winds  .abound  in  sandy  deserts  and  arid 
wastes.  When,  however,  in  the  progress 
of  that  circulation,  it  descends  again  to 
the  earth,  and  becomes  a  surface-wind 
(assuming  the  character  of  an  ^  anti* 
trade"),  it  finds  itself  in  precisely  re- 
versed circumstances.  It  is  now  travel- 
ing from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  region. 
Saturated  with  moisture  in  the  warmer, 
and  parting  with  the  heat  which  alone 
enabled  it  to  retain  it,  its  vapor  con- 
denses. Clouds  already  formed  thicken, 
and  descend  in  rain,  and  fresh  onefr  are 
continually  forming,  to  fall  in  snow  at  a 
further  stage  of  its  progress,  till  all  the 
superfluous  moisture  is  thus  successfully 
drained  of^  and  it  is  prepared  to  reift- 
sume,  while  starting  on  a  fresh  circuit, 
the  character  of  a  drying  wind. 

We  have  here  the  origin  of  that  gener- 
ally obsewed  diflerence  of  character  be- 
tween our  two  most  prevalent  winds — 
the  S.W.  and  the  N.E.  The  former  is 
our  "anti-trade,"  that  which  from  our 
geographical  position  we  are  chiefly  en- 
titled to  expect,  and  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  is  of  far  the  most  frequent  occur- 
rence. Its  prevailing  characters  are 
warmth,  mobture,  cloud,  and  rain,  as  well 
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as  persistence  and  strength.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  characters  it  is  strongly  re- 
enforced  by  the  circumstance  of  its  accom- 
panying across  the  Atlantic  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which,  in  fact,  it  helps  to  drift 
upon  our  western  coasts,  and  which,  re- 
taining a  considerable  amount  of  the  equa- 
torial heat,  sends  up  along  its  whole  course 
a  copious  supply  of  vapor,  in  addition  to 
that  with  which  the  air  above  it  is  already 
loaded  ;  and  tl)is  it  is  which  gives  to  our 
west  coasts, 'and  to  that  of  Ireland,  their 
moist  and  rainy  climate  —  double,  and 
more  than  double,  the  amount  of  rain 
falling  annually  on  the  coasts  exposed  to 
its  full  influence,  as  compared  with  the 
eastern  coast,  which  it  does  not  reach 
until  drained  of  its  excess  of  humidity. 

The  characters  of  our  northeast  wmds 
(for  such  as  are  in  common  parlance  called 
easterly  winds  are  almost  always  such)  are 
the  reverse  of  these  in  every  particular. 
They  are  cold,  dry,  and  hence  often  spoken 
of  as  cutting^  from  their  parching  effect 
on  the  skin,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
for  the  most  part  accompanied  with  a 
clear  sky.  They  are  seldom  of  very  long 
continuance,  and  may  be  regarded  rather 
as  casual  winds,  except  in  the  spring,  when 
the  advance  of  the  sun  to  the  north  of  the 
equator  begins  to  call  into  action  a  north- 
ern in-draft — to  push  to  the  northward  the 
limit  of  the  northeast  trades,  and  to  un- 
settle hy  its  intrusion  the  line  of  demark- 
ation  between  the  wi7id-zones  which  its 
long  cojitinuance  in  extreme  south  lati- 
tudey  near  the  winter  solstice,  had  allowed 
to  take  up,  and  rest  in,  its  extreme  south- 
ernmost  position.  To  this  opposition  of 
characters  we  may  add,  that  the  south- 
west wind  is  generally  accompanied  with 
lower,  and  that  of  the  northeast  with  a 
higher  than  average  barometric  pressure ; 
a  connection  partially,  but  not  entirely, 
accounted  for  by  the  lightness  of  warm 
and  moist  air  as  compared  with  cold  and 
dry,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  those  in- 
dications of  the  weather  {fair,  settled 
fair,  rain,  much  rain,  etc,  etc.),  which 
we  find,  inscribed  opposite  to  the  divisions 
of  the  scale  of  inches  in  our  ordinary 
barometers.  When  the  northeast  wind 
brings  snow,  as  it  very  fi*equently  does, 
it  is  not  by  the  precipitation  of  its  own 
moisture,  but  by  its  mtrnsion  as  a  cold 
wind  into  a  warmer  atmosphere  charged 
with  moisture,  and  ready  to  deposit  it  un  • 
der  any  cooling  influence. 

Complementary  to  the  phenomenon  just 


mentioned  of  a  tendency  to  northeasterly 
wind  in  the  spring,  that  is,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  lull  or  temporary  intermittence 
in  the  regular  southwest  current,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  iis  opposite,  may  be 
considered  that  aggravation  of  it§  inten- 
sity which  takes  place  subsequent  to  the 
autumnal  equinox,  exaggerated,  however, 
and  thrown  later  into  the  season,  namely, 
into  November,  by  the  conspiring  action 
of  several  distinct  causes,  which  we  will 
now  proceed  to  explain. 

As  the  sun  in  its  annual  course  traverses 
the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  the 
ecliptic,  it  creates  summer  in  the  one  hem- 
isphere, simultaneously  with  winter  in  the 
other,  and  the  balance  of  aerial  expansion 
and  a<^ueous  evaporation  is  alternately 
struck  m  favor  of  each.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  a  large  amount  both  of  air 
and  of  aqueous  vapor  carrying  air  along 
with  it,  IS  alternately  driven  over  from 
one  hemisphere  to  the  other.  The  only 
course  which  the  elements  so  transferred 
can  pursue,  is  by  passing  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere  across  that  medial 
line  where  the  two  superior  out-flowing 
currents  separate  on  their  courses  towards 
either  pole — in  other  words,  by  joining 
with,  and  reenforcing  the  "  anti-trade"  cur- 
rent on  that  side  of  the  equator  toward 
which  they  are  propelled.  Now  this 
cause  of  reinforcement  can  not  begin  to 
be  felt  until  the  sun,  having  passed  the 
equinoctial,  has  advanced  considerably 
toward  the  other  solstice.  In  the  case  of 
the  northern  antitrade,  the  effect  in  ques- 
tion is  rendered  still  more  sensible  by  the 
great  preponderance  of  sea  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  as  compared  with  the 
northern,  and  the  much  greater  quantity 
of  vapor  raised  by  the  summer  sun  on 
that  iside  of  the  equator.  And  besides 
all  this,  it  will  be  remembered  that  all  the 
air  which  had  been  dragged  across  the 
equator  into  the  southern  hemisphere  by 
transferred  vapor  during  the  continuance 
of  our  northern  summer,  and  there  as  it 
were  imprisoned,  is  now  released,  ahd  re- 
turns, necessarily  by  the  same  course, 
and  contributes  to  reinforce  the  northern 
anti-trades. 

In  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  trades,  the  immediate  ver- 
ticality  of  the  sun  acts  as  a  disturbing 
force.  In  its  passage  from  solstice  to 
solstice  it  causes  an  annual  fluctuation  or 
oscillation  to  and  fro  of  this  medial  line, 
and  of  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of 
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the  wind-zones,  which,  when  those  limits 
cross  the  ocean,  is  but  of  moderate  amount, 
because  the  medium  temperature  of  the 
intertropical  seas  varies  but  little  with 
the  seasons.  But^vhen  they  cross  exten- 
sive tracts  of  lana,  their  oscillations  to 
and  fro  may  become  very  considerable, 
owing  to  the  high  temperature  which  the 
land  is  capable  of  acquiring.  Now  in 
this  case,  so  soon  as  the  autumnal  equinox 
is  passed,  the  vertical  sun  enters  on  the 
full  breadth  of  this  vast  continental  tract, 
and  commences  throwing  up  torrents  of 
vapor  and  intensely  heated  air,  the  latter 
bemg  far  in  excess  of  what  it  would  be 
over  an  equal  area  of  sea ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  the  sun's  then  rapid 
motion  in  declination,  the  limits  of  the 
wind-zones  retreat  southward,  and  their 
regularity  is  disturbed  and  broken,  which 
can  not  but  give  rise  to  great  temporary 
confusion  and  disturbancs  in  the  winds 
themselves.  As  to  the  "atmospheric 
wave "  which  recurs  periodically  at  this 
season,  it  results  most  probably  from  t}ie 
operation  of  the  more  general  oi  the  causes 
above  mentioned,  by  which  a  large  amount 
of  extraneous  air  and  vapor  is  thrown  in- 
to the  atmosphere  of  the  North  Pacific^ 
causing  the  southwest  wind  of  that  ocean 
to  sweep  with  increased  force  up  the 
western  slope  of  that  vast  range  of  lofly 
mountains  which  fringes  the  North  Am- 
erican continent,  and  to  be  thrown  up 
along  the  whole  length  of  that  range  into 
a  broad  swell,  propagated  onwards  as  a 
wave  aero*  America  and  the  North  At- 
lantic into  Europe.  No  merely  local 
action,  and  no  casual  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  considered  competent 
to  produce  so  extensive  and  so  regularly 
recurring  an  effect.  A  mere  inspection 
of  Admiral  Fitzroy's  interesting  compen- 
dium of  the  state  of  the  barometer,  etc., 
etc.,  over  tlie  area  occupied  by  our  island 
and  the  neighboring  continental  coasts, 
as  recorded  from  day  16  day  in  the  Times, 
will  suffice  to  satisfy  any  one  of  its  occur- 
rence in  former  years,  and  to  show  that 
its  character  has  been  (so  far  at  least, 
November  21)  fully  maintained  in  the 
present. 

If  we  are  ever  to  make  any  material 

Erogress  in  the  prediction  of  the  weather 
eyond  "  forecasts  "  of  a  few  hours,  or  it 
may  be  a  whole  day  in  advance,  it  can 
only  be  by  the  continued  study  of  such  of 
its  phases  as  recur  periodically,  or  of  such 
as  manifest  2^  periodicUy  of  events  as  dis- 


tinct from  that  of  times  and  seasons,  with 
a  view  to  connecting  them  with  their 
efficient  physical  causes.  Of  this  latter 
description  we  have  an  example  of  one, 
and  01  its  successful  reduction  under  the 
domain  of  philosophical  reasoning,  in  the 
law  of  the  rotation  of  the  winds.  That 
the  winds  in  their  changes,  in  a  general 
way,  "follow  the  sun,"  that  is,  nave  a 
tendency  to  veer  in  the  same  direction 
round  ttie  compass  card  with  the  sun's 
apparent  diurnal  course  in  the  heavens 
(from  east  round  by  south,  west  and  north, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  reversely 
in  the  southern),  in  continual  succession 
back  to  the  original  point — has  been  sur- 
mised from  very  early  times,  but  until 
lately,  rather  as  a  matter  of  occasional 
remark,  agreeing  on  the  whole  with  the 
general  inpressions  of  casual  observers, 
than  as  a  meteorological  law  of  universal 
applicability.  As  such,  however,  it  has 
now  taken  its  place  among  ascertained 
facts,  verified  by  the  registered  movements 
of  the  wind-vane  at  every  station  where 
continuous  observation  is  made,  and  con- 
nected by  the  researches  of  M.  Dove  with 
that  great  fact  which  underlies  so  many 
other  phenomena  —  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.*  Nothing  apparently 
can  be  more  capricious  than  the  shifting 
and  veering  of  a  weather-cock  on  a  gusty 
day,  and  to  any  one  who  watches  its 
leaps  to  and  fro  for  a  few  hours,  it  may 
well  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  be  toll 
that  with  anything  like  a  fair  exposure, 
the  preponderance  of  its  movement  is  sure 
to  be  in  one  direction — if  not  in  a  week 
or  two,  at  all  events  on  the  long  average, 
and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  before  the 
expiration  of  a  month.  Thus  it  appears 
from  the  record  kept  at  the  observatory 
at  Greenwich,  in  which  every  change  of 
the  wind's  direction  is  noted  by  a  piece 
of  mechanism  attached  to  the  vane  and  - 
traced  ^on  a  t;^ble  by  a  pencil — that  in  the 
thirteen  years  elapsed  from  the  beginning 
of  1849  to  the  ena  of  1861,  the  vane  made 
166  complete  revolutions  more  in  the  di- 
rection above  indicated  than  in  the  oppo- 
site, on  a  comparison  of  the  sums  of  all 
its  angular  movements  either  way — or,  on 
an  average,  nearly  thirteen   revolutions 

*  For  the  reasooing  by  which  this  connection  i* 
made,  and  for  tlie  mode  in  which  any  caBoal  adraocc 
and  retreat  of  a  body  of  air  orer  an  extenaire  bnt 
limited  tract  of  country  is  traosformed  by  thia  canae 
into  a  rc'ativc  gyration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
works  already  cited  in  a  former  note. 
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per  annum.  In  all  this  interval,  two 
years  only,  1853  and  1860,  gave  a  con- 
trary result,  and  that  only  to  the  total 
amonnt  of  two  revolutions  in  excess  the 
wrong  way  in  each.  And  of  these  the 
year  1860  was  in  many  points  an  abnor- 
mal one  in  respect  of  stormy  weather. 
Nothing  can  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
disappointment  to  which  all  meteorologi- 
cal predictions,  even  though  founded  on 
just  principles,  and  supported  by  extensive 
inductions,  are  liable,  than  this  example. 
Still  there  remans  a  decided  bala?ice  of 
probabilities  in  lavor  of  a  change  of  wind 
occurring,  in  this  rather  than  in  a  contrary 
direction  on  any  specified  occasion.  A 
continuous  circuit  round  the  horizon  in 
the  contrary  direction  would  certainly  be 
in  a  high  degree  improbable. 

Is  it  in  any  degree  within  the  power  of 
man  to  alter  the  weather?  A  strange 
question,  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to 
propose!  but  by  no  means  so  absurd  a 
one  as  it  may  appear.  The  total  amount 
of  annual  rainfall  over  any  district,  is  an 
element  of  its  weather  and  its  climate  of 
the  last  importance ;  and  when  we  look 
over  the  registers  of  rainfalls  which  are 
now  BO  assiduously  kept  in  almost  every 
part  of  £ngland  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries, it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  very  great  local  diversity,  even  in 
neighboring  places,  whose  general  simi- 
larity of  situation  as  regards  wind-expos- 
ure and  surface  conjiguration  would  seem 
to  preclude  any  material  difference  on  an 
average  of  years  in  their  reception  of  rain, 
if  really  indifferent  in  its  choice  where  to 
faU.  There  is  evidently  something  dis- 
tinct from  mere  local  situation  which 
determines  this  element  of  climate;  and 
we  must  look  fur  it  in  the  nature  of  the 
surface  of  the  districts,  and  its  relations  to 
heat  and  moisture—relations  which  the 
operations  of  man  on  the  soil  itself,  and 
his  selection  of  the  kind  of  vegetation 
with  which  it  shall  be  habitually  clothed, 
place  to  a  great  extent  within  his  power. 
It  is  chiefly  in  his  clearance  or  allowance 
of  arborescent  vegetation,  and  in  his  arti- 
ficial drainage  of  the  soil  over  extensive 
districts  for  agricultural  purposes,  that 
his  influence  on  these  relations  is  percep- 
tible. The  total  rainfall  and,  which  is 
perhaps  as  regards  weather  and  climate 
of  even  more  importance,  the  frequency 
of  shon^ers  on  an  extensive  well-wooded 
tract,  or  one  entirely  covered  by  forests, 
ought,  on  every  theoretical  view  of  the 


causes  which  determine  rain,  to  be  greater 
than  on  the  same  tract  denuded  ot  trees. 
The  foliage  of  trees  defends  the  soil  be- 
neath and  around  them  from  the  sun's 
direct  rays,  and  dispeVses  their  heat  in  the 
air,  to  be  carried  away  by  winds,  and 
thus  prevents  the  ground  from  becoming 
heated  in  the  summer ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  heated  surface  soil  reacts  by  its 
radiation  on  the  clouds  as  they  pass  over 
it,  and  thus  prevents  many  a  refVeshing 
shower,  which  they  would  otherwise  de- 
posit, or  disperses  them  altogether.  So 
again  of  drainage :  by  carrying  away 
rapidly  the  surface  water  do\Mn  to  the 
rivulet,  and  so  hurrying  it  away  to  the 
ocean,  it  not  only  cuts  off  a  great  deal  of 
the  supply  of  local  evaporation,  which  is 
a  material  element  in  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall, but  by  causing  the  surface  to  dry 
more  lapidly  under  the  sun's  influence, 
it  allows  it  also  to  become  more  heated, 
and  so  to^on spire  with  the  action  of  the 
denudation  of  trees  to  prevent  rain.  Evi- 
dence is  not  wanting  to  corroborate  this 
a  pri<fhi  view  of  the  matter.  The  rainfall 
over  large  regions  of  North  America  is 
said  to  be  gradually  diminishing,  and  the 
climate  otherwise  altering,  in  consecjuence 
of  the  clearance  of  the  forests;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  under  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  a  largely  increased  cultivation 
of  the  palm  in  Egypt,  rain  is  annually  be- 
coming more  frequent.  Lakes  are  cited 
in  what  was  formerly  Spanish  America 
(that  of* Nicaragua,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
one),  whose  water  supply  (derived  of 
course  from  atmospheric  sources)  had 
been  so  largely  diminished,  owing  to  the 
denudation  of  the  country  under  the  Span- 
ish regime,  as  to  contract  their  area  and 
leave  large  tracts  of  their*  shores  dry  ; 
which,  now  that  the  vege^^tion  is  again 
restored,  are  once  more  covered  by  their 
waters.  Even  in  our  own  southern  coun- 
ties complaints  are  beginning  to  be  heard 
of  a  diminution  of  water  supply,  partly, 
it  is  said,  owing  to  gradually  decreasing 
rainfall  from  the  universal  clearance  of 
timber,  though  chiefly  perhaps  attributa- 
ble to  robbing  the  springs  of  their  supply 
by  draining — a  practice  beneficial  no  doubt 
to  agriculture,  if  used  with  caution  and  in 
moderation,  but  of  which  the  consequen- 
ces, if  carried  to  excess,  may  ere  long  bo 
very  severely  felt,  in  rendering  large  tracts 
of  country  uninhabitable  in  summer  from 
mere  want  of  water. 
To  return  to  our  prognostics.     We 
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would  etrongly  recommend  any  of  our 
readers  whose  occupations  lead  them  to 
attend  to  the  "  signs  of  the  weather,"  and 
who,  from  hearing  a  particular  weather 
adage  often  repeated,  and  from  noticing 
themselves  a  few  remarkable  instances  of 
its  verification,  have  "  begun  to  put  faith 
in  it,"  to  commence  keepmg  a  note-book, 
and  to  set  down  without  bias  all  the  in- 
stances which  occur  to  them  of  the  recog- 
nized antecedent,  and  the  occurrence  or 
non-occurrence  of  the  expected  conse- 
quent, not  omitting  also  to  set  down  the 
oases  in  which  it  is  lefl  undecided ;  and 
after  so  collecting  a  considerable  number 
of  instances  (not  less  than  a  hundred), 
proceed  to  form  his  judgment  on  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  favorable,  the  unfavor- 
able, and  the  undecided  cases :  remember- 
ing always  that  the  absence  of  a  majoriti/ 
one  way  or  the  other  would  be  in  itself  an 
improbability y  and  that,  therefore,  to  have 
any  weight,  the  majority  sMbuld  be  a 
very  decided  one,  and  that  not  only  in 
itself,  but  in  reference  to  the  neij^ral  in- 
stances. We  are  all  involuntarily  much 
more  strongly  impressed  by  the  fulfillment 
than  by  the  failure  of  a  prediction,  and  it 


is  only  when  thus  placing  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  fact  and  experience,  that  we 
can  fully  divest  ourselves  of  this  bias. 
Any  one  before  whose  eyes  these  pages 
may  pass,  for  instance,  who  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  give  our  dictum  respecting  the 
clearance  of  the  sky  under  the  influence 
of  the  full  moon  (we  will  not  say  through 
a  hundred  lunations,  but  throughout  toe 
year  1864)  a  fair  trial  of  the  kind,  should 
record  the  state  of  the  sky  as  to  cloud  on 
three  successive  nights  of  each  lunation — 
that  on  which  the  full  voon  occurs,  and 
those  immediately  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing it,  from  an  hour  before  the  rise  of  the 
moon,  and  thence  hourly  to  as  late  an 
hour  in  the  night  as  his  usual  habits  will 
allow — noting  the  strength  and  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  accompanying  his  mem- 
oranda in  every  instance  with  a  note  of 
the  day  and  hour  at  which  the  observation 
it  refers  to  was  made.  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  enlarge  our  own  experience 
by  the  obliging  communication  of  sach 
memoranda.* 


*  These  may  be  addressed  to  the  writer  at  Good 
Words  office,  32  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C. 
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CHARTERHOUSE      AND      ITS      FOUNDER. 


About  the  year  1361,  in  the  era  of 
feudal  castles  and  foreign  wars,  when 
monastic  zeal  and  ecclesiastical  splendor 
were  at  their  height,  the  monastery  of  the 
Carthusians  was  founded  upon  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  more  famous  Char- 
terhouse— a  spot  which  has  been  truly 
described  as  being  at  this  day  a  fortified 
position  in  the  heart  of  London,  inclosing 
gardens  and  cloisters  sacred  from  the  tu- 
mult of  the  city,  and  almost  as  quiet  now 
as  they  were  five  centuries  ago  when  they 
were  solemnly  dedicated  for  the  Carthu- 
sian monks,  the  memory  of  whose  parent 
house  of  Chartreuse  still  lingers,  though 
Corrupted,  in  the  modern  name. 

Some  years  after  the  dissolution  of  this 
rich  monastery,  it  became  the  palace  of 


that  popular  and  powerful  but  ill-fated 
nobleman,  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  from  him  acquired  the  name  of 
Howard  House.  The  manes  of  the  prior 
who  was  slaughtered  by  Henry  Vni., 
and  of  the  dispossessed  fraternity,  had 
been  avenged  by  the  death  upon  the  scaf- 
fold of  the  lay-grantees — two  nobles  of 
the  highest  rank  and  power,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  monastery  from  the  crown — 
when  the  wealthy  London  merchant, 
Thomas  Sutton,  whose  memory  is  dear 
to  all  Carthusians,  came  hither  to  dedicate 
those  lands  anew  to  religion,  charity^  and 
learning.  The  duke's  second  son,  ThoiD- 
as  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
^founder  of  Audley  End,)  to  whom  the 
Charterhouse  property  was  granted  hj 
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Qaeen  Elizabeth,  the  murderer  of  his 
noble  father,  was  living  there  when  James 
I.  entered  London;  and  he,  in  1611,  sold 
it  to  Thomas  Sutton,  who  thereupon  con- 
stituted and  endowed  what  is  stvled  "  the 
Hospital  of  King  James  in  Charterhouse.'' 

The  founders  history .#  is  sufficiently 
well  known,  yet  the  following  brief  out- 
line of  a  very  remarkable  life  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  reader.  Thomas  Sutton, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  the  old  Lincoln- 
shire family  of  Sutton,  was  born  in  that 
county  in  15o2.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  but 
he  went  abroad  soon  after  *tbe  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  did  not  return  until 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  when,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  had  become  the 
successor  to  considerable  property.  His 
character  and  acquirements  obtained  for 
him  the  confidence  and  regard  of  more 
than  one  great  nobleman,  and  he  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  to 
his  brother  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  By  the 
former,  as  Warden-General,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Master  of  Ordnance  at  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  in  which  capacitv  he  took 
part  against  the  northern  earls  on  the 
rising  in  1569.  He  was  subsequently 
much  employed  in  military  affairs ;  but  in 
1582,  at  the  sober  age  of  fifty,  we  find 
him  residing  in  London,  and  greatly  aug- 
menting his  fortune  by  marrying  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  Gardiner,  Esq.,  a 
Buckinghamshire  gentleman,  and  widow 
of  John  Dudley,  of  Stoke  Newington,  a 
scion  of  his  noble  patron's  family,  and 
whose  manorial  mansion  at  that  suburban 
place  Sutton  thenceforth  made  his  country 
house.  He  not  only  ventured  into  matri- 
mony but  into  mercantile  speculations, 
and  he  used  his  commercial  influence 
abroad  for  the  advantage  of  England. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  victuallers  of  the 
navy,  he  was  an  owner  of  ships ;  he  sent 
his  barque,  the  Sutton,  to  attend  the 
English  fleet  against  the  Armada,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  himself  gone  to  sea  with 
letters  of  marque,  and  to  have  made  prize 
of  a  Spanish  ship  worth  £20,000. 

Afler  the  death  of  his  wife  (who  left 
him  childless)  he  began  to  retire  from 
worldly  affairs,  and  to  devote  his  thoughts 
to  the  disposal  of  his  great  property  for 
charitable  uses,  and  Jie  was  heard  to  pra^ 
that  his  heart  might  be  inclined  to  dedi- 
cate his  riches  for  God's  glory.  He  seems 
to  have  been  at  this  time  the  richest  un- 
titled subject  in  the  realm.    Besides  his 


personal  property,  which  at  the  time  of 
nis  death  was  estimated  at  £60,000 — an 
enormous  amount  in  the  money  of  those 
days — he  was  the  owner  of  goodly  estates 
in  his  native  county  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  Wilts,  and  Mid- 
dlesex, and  his  landed  property  appears 
to  have  yielded  £5000  a  year.  His  wealth 
had  been  augmented  by  a'fortunate  specu- 
lation in  coal  mining,  which  was  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  a  comparatively  new  branch 
of  industry  on  the  Tyne.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  had  granted 
a  lease  of  the  manors  and  royalties  <rf 
Gateshead  and  Whickham,  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  transferred  to  th«  favorite, 
Leicester,  who  assigned  the  property  to 
Sutton;  and  he,  some  time  afterwards, 
sold  it  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  the 
adjacent  town  of  Newcastle  for  £12,000 — 
a  sum  only  a  thousand  pounds  less  than 
the  purchase  money  he  paid  shortly  after- 
wards for  the  old  monastic  buildings 
and  lands  of  the  suppressed  Carthusian 
monks. 

In  the  year  1609,  when  he  had  been  for 
seven  years  a  widower,  he  had  resolved 
to  found,  at  Hollingbury,  in  Essex,  a  col- 
lege which  should  be  at  once  a  hospital 
for  decayed  gentlemen  and  a  free  graral^ 
mar-school ;  but  the  house  and  lands  of 
the  Carthusians ^eing  (as  Howel  says  in 
his  Londinopolis)  "sweetly  situated,  with 
accommodations  of  spacious  walks,  or- 
chards, and  gardens,  with  sundry  depend- 
encies of  lands  and  tenements  thereunto 
belonging,  they  gave  occasion  to  that 
worthy  and  well-disposed  gentleman  to 
alter  his  resolution  ;"  and  accordingly,  in 
1611 — only  a  few  months  before  his  death 
— he  bought  this  old  historic  house  for 
the  site  of  his  intended  college.  He  en- 
dowed it  so  munificently  with  his  estates 
in  land  that  the  yearly  income  of  the 
foundation  at  this  day  may  be  stated  in 
round  numbers  at  £25,000,  and  every 
year  increases  the  value  of  some  part  of 
the  property.  With  his  care  for  his  new 
foundation,  a  house  which  was  a  few 
years  ago  somewhat  famous  as  a  place  of 
popular  report  for  Londoners  is  associated, 
for,  on  rising  land  to  the  north  of  London, 
then  occupied  by  rural  fields,  he  construct- 
ed a  conduit  for  the  use  of  the  Charter- 
house, which  stood  near  the  antique  low- 
roofed  building  that  became  known  as 
White  Conduit  House.  The  buildings  of 
the  monastery  had  been  greatly  altered 
in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  tkne,  but  some 
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portions  of  the  ancient  walls  are  still 
standing,  and  the  stately  "  Great  Cham- 
ber," now  used  as  the  governors'  room, 
is  a  relic  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
splendor. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  before  his  death 
that  Thomas  Sutton  completed  the  foun- 
dation and  endowment  of  his  hospital 
and  made  his  will ;  and  having  thus  been 
spared  to  perform  the  noble  deed  which 
has  made  his  name  illustrious,  (Bacon's 
attempt  to  defeat  his  intentions  having, 
happily,  been  futile,)  he  died  in  peace  and 
honor  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1611.  On  that  day — 
as  all  Carfliusians  and  the  distinguished 
visitors  who  have  the  privilege  to  be  their 
guests  well  know — the  commemoration  of 
the  founder  is  annually  kept  "  with  solemn 
service,  sermon,  and  increase  of  commons." 
The  good  cheer  consumed  at  the  feast  of 
"  Founder's  Day,"  Elizabethan  as  it  is  in 
character,  bears,  however,  no  proportion 
to  the  hecatomb  of  poultry  consumed  by 
the  mourners  assembled  at  his  funeral, 
when,  before  starting,  they  drank  a  hogs- 
head of  claret,  si;cteen  gallons  of  Canary, 
twelve  gallons  of  white  wine,  ten  gallons 
of  Rhenish  wine,  six  gallons  of  hippocras, 
aftd  six  barrels  of  beer ;  and  at  the  dinner 
afterwards  in  Stationers'  Hall,  consumed, 
besides  a  still  larger  allowance  of  liquids, 
ten  turbots,  twenty-four  lobsters,  forty 
stones  of  beef,  forty-eight  capons,  thirty- 
two  geese,  forty-eight  chickens,  thirty-two 
neats'  tongues,  forty-eight  turkey-poults, 
seventy-two  pigeons,  forty-  eight  duck- 
lings, and  thirty-six  quails,  with  such 
tritles  as  oysters  and  pastry  in  addition. 

Within  three  years  from  the  founder's 
death.  Charterhouse  received  its  first  in- 
mates. It  was  decided  by  the  governors 
soon  after  the  foundation,  that,  "  the  Poor 
Brothers  "  should  not  exceed  the  numbei* 
of  four  score,  and  that  only  such  as  should 
be  within  the  intention  of  the  king's  let- 
ters patent  of  the  fonndation  should  be 
held  qualified,  namely,  "gentlemen  by  de- 
scent and  in  poverty,  soldiers  that  have 
borne  arms  by  sea  or  land,  merchants  de- 
cayed by  piracy  or  shipwreck,  oi*  servants 
in  household  to  the  king's  and  queen's 
majesties."  The  eighty  pensioners,  or 
"Poor  Brothers,"  who  have  been  ever 
since  maintained  on  the  foundation,  have 
l>een,  for  the  most  part,  selected  from 
araoDgst  professional  or  mercantile  men  ; 
and,  although  serious  abuses  have  some- 
times be^i  coAmitted  by  appointing  infe- 


rior persons,  the  governors  *  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  recognized  the  principle  that 
Charterhouse  was  designed  to  atiford  to 
men  of  education,  who  have  sustained 
misfortune,  who  have  fought  the  battle  of 
life  honorably  but  without  success,  a  home 
and  refuge  in  old  age,  that  sHall  not  con- 
trast bitterly  with  the  memory  of  com- 
forts lost.  The  brethren  live  together  in 
i  collegiate  fashion,  but  each  is  provided- 
with  separate  apartments,  and  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  £14  a  year  as  an 
allowance  in  lieu  of  apparel — a  pension, 
however,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  some  simple  comforts  very 
needful  to  infirmity  and  age,  but  not  pro- 
vided by  the  foundation. 

There  are  also  forty-four  "  Poor  Schol- 
ars" on  the  foundation,  who  are  nomi- 
nated in  the  same  manner  as  the  brethren, 
by  the  governors  in  turn.  By  "Poor 
Scholars  "  are  understood  the  sons  of  poor 
gentlemen  to  whom  the  charge  of  educa- 
tion is  an  object.  They  are  taught,  main- 
tained, and  clothed  free  of  all  expense, 
save  about  £20  a  year,  and  most  of  them 
are  placed  out  at  the  proper  age,  or  sent 
on  "  exhibitions  "  to  the  universities.  The 
exhibitions,  and  the  placing  out  of  schol- 
ars, averaged  in  the  ten  years  to  1854, 
£1155  a  year.f 

The  names  of  Addison,  and  Steele,  and 
Barrow,  of  Judge  Blackstone,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Ellenborough,  and  Havelock,  are 
but  a  few  of  those,  among  departed  wor- 
thies, that  reflect  luster  on  Charterhouse 
School,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  a  great 
number  of  scholars  other  than  those  on 
the  foundation  are  educated  as  at  ordinaiy 
schools,  both  as  day-scholars  and  as  board 
ers  in  the  schoolmaster's  house.  Xo  event 
has  thrown  a  darker  shadow  over  the 
Christmas  festivities  of  1863  than  the 
death  of  that  noble,  kindly-hearted  author 
whose  love  for  Charterhouse — the  place 
of  his  education — and  whose  many  riefer- 


*  The  goveroors  (arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  nominate)  now  are.  her  Majesty,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Archdeacon  Hale  (Master  of  the  Charter- 
house), the  Earl  Howe,  the  Dnice  of  Bucdcuch  a*id 
Queensburyf  the  Earl  Roasell,  the  Earl  of  Dalhonaie, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Lord  Cranworth,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Justice 
Turner,  the  Earl  of  Romney,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Viscount  Palra^rston,  the  Earl  of  De- 
Ton,  the  Archbishq)  of  York,  and  Lord  Chelmsfofd. 

f  The  expenses  of  the  estabUahment  in  the  year 
endinfiT  March,  1S64,  exceeded  £17,000,  and  that 
sum  is  of  course  exclufdve  of  the  money  paid  in  re- 
spect of  the  estates  and  trust  funds^ 
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eoces  to  it  in  his  novels,  will  for  ever  as- 
sociate the  name  of  Thackeray  with  the 
traditions  of  the  school. 

Both  as  to  the  scholars  and  the  *'  Poor 
Brothers,'*  this  great  foundation  continues 
to  be  governed  by  the  statutes  of  1627, 
save  so  far  as  they  have  been  altered  by 
subsequent  orders,  all  of  which  are  fully 
set  out  in  the  report  made  in  1854  by  an 
inspector  of  the  Charity  Commission,  and 
subsequently  laid  before  parliament. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  in  con- 
clusion, that  Charterhouse  is  no  ordinary 
charitable  foundation,  and  is  not  a  mere 


hospital,  nor  an  almshouse,  nor  a  fi*ee 
grammar-school,  but  justly  ranks  with  the 
great  collegiate  and  other  public  founda- 
tions of  this  conntry.  When  one  looks  at 
the  portrait  of  the  worthy  founder  which 
decorates  the  great  hall,  or  at  the  monu- 
mental effigy  m  beard  and  gown  whictf 
commemorates  him  in  the  chapel,  he 
seems  still  saying  through  all  time  : 

Here  seek,  ye  young,  the  anchor  of  your  mind, 
Here,  suffering  age,  a  blessed  provision  find  I 

W.  S.  G. 


From    the    Loi|don    Quftrterly, 
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In  the  diplomatic  parlance  of  the  day, 
the  monarchy  of  Denmark  consists  of  a 
kingdom  and  of  three  duchies.  The  king- 
dom is  made  up  of  the  islands  and  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Cimbrian  penin- 
sula, called  Jutland.  The  central  nortion 
of  that  peninsula  is  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig ; 
the  soutnern  portioifof  it  is  the  Duchy  of 
Holstein.  On  the  southeastern  frontier 
of  Holstein  lies  the  little  Duch  v  of  Lauen- 
burff.  All  these  territories  belong  equally 
to  the  Danish  crown.  But  they  are  held 
on  very  different  titles.  Jutland  and  the 
islands  have  always  formed  part  of  Den- 
mark proper ;  Slesvig  has  been  from  the 
most  ancient  times  either  united  to  Den- 
mark, or  a  fief  held  under  the  King  of 
Denmark ;  while  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
have  always  been  fiefs  of  the  Holy  Roman 

Carre$pondenee  retpectmg  the  affairs  of  the  Ihtch- 
iea  of  sAUtwiff  and  Holstein,  Presented  to  Parlia* 
menk    London,     lseo-62. 

Dmunark  and  Germany  since  1815.  By  C.  H. 
GoscH.    London.    1861. 

XTrkundenbiteh  zur  Oeschichte  der  Hoktein-Lauen- 
bwrgitehen  Anaelegenheit  am  Deuischen  Bunde  in  den 
Jakrm  1861  Sit  1858.    Frankfort-am-Maio.     1858. 

Ormmd^eaetzfur  die  ^emeinscKafUichefi  Angelegen' 
heiiendes  KoiKkgrtichs  Danemark  und  des  Uerzog- 
tkuma  Sddeswig.    Kopenhagen.     1863. 

Dtbaie  in  the  Prussian  Chamber.  Kdlnitohe 
ZeitQDjK,  Dec.  2  and  8.     1868. 

A  lUndencp  m  Jyfiaind^  the  Danish  Isles,  and  Co- 
penhoffen.  Bj  Hoaaci  Maastat.  2  yuIb.  Lon- 
don.   1860. 


Empire.  Thus  the  boundary  between 
Slesvig  and  Holstein,  which  is  formed  by 
the  river  Eyder,  was  also  the  boundary 
between  the  feudal  jurisdictions  of  the 
Gennan  emperor  and  the  Danish  king. 
In  the  course  of  the  centuries  during 
which  the  modem  map  of  Europe  was  in 
process  of  formation,  these  two  territories, 
like  many  others  in  their  neighborhood, 
underwent  numerous  political  and  teiTi- 
torial  changes.  Only  at  distant  intervals, 
and  at  brief  periods,  were  they  governed 
in  their  entirety,  as  they  are  now,  by  the 
King  of  Denmark.  Their  more  usual  con- 
dition was,  that  they  were  split  up  into 
various  divisions,  under  various  rulers. 
The  distribution  which  prevailed  in  the 
main  in  more  recent  times,  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, was  that  the  King  of  Denmark 
took  one  bit  of  each  of  the  two  duchies ; 
the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  took 
another ;  and  the  ducal  family  of  Sonder- 
borg  had  a  small  remnant  out  of  each 
duchy  to  divide  among  themselves.  In- 
course  of  time  these  subdivisions  came  to 
an  end.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, the  ambition  of  rulers,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  their  subjects,  have  tended 
to  consolidate  into  large  masses  the 
minute  political  atoms  into  which  the  vari- 
ous territories  had  been  split  up  under  th^ 
feudal  system.    In  Denmark  this  whole* 
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some  tendency  began  to  make  itself  visi- 
ble in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  during  the  latter  half  of  that 
century  the  policy  of  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark was  mainly  directed  to  the  object  of 
getting  back  the  portions  of  Slesvig  which 
♦ere  held  by  other  lines.     At  last,  after 
many  vicissitudes,   King  Frederick  IV. 
succeeded  in  1713  in  occupying  the  Got- 
torp  portion  of  Slesvig;  and  united  it,  as 
soon   as  peace  was  restored,  under  the 
guarantee    of  England,   to    the    Danish 
crown.*    The  separated  part  of  Holstein 
was  not  secured  lor  another  half  century. 
However,  when  the  Holatein-Gottorps  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  this  petty 
strip  of  territory  ceased  to  be  an  engross- 
ing object  of  ambition  to  them.     In  1773, 
Paul,  then  just  of  age,  renounced  all  rights 
of  the  House  of  Holstein-Gottorp   upon 
any  part  of  Slesvig ;  and  also  ceded  all  his 
possessions  in    Holstein    to   the  Danish 
crown.     The   smaller  shared  in  the  two 
duchies    belonging     to    other    claimants 
were  in  course  of  time  bought  up.  Thus 
in  1779  the  King  of  Denmark  became  the 
ruler  of  those  parts  of  Slesvig  and  of  Hol- 
stein which  had  been  granted  away,  and 
from  that  time  they  remained   united  to 
the  monarchy.     Holstein,  however,  con- 
tinued to  retain  its  feudal  relation  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.    It  remained  a  fief 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  till  that  em- 
pire was  finally  broken  up  in  1 806.    Lauen- 
burg  was  ceded  to  the  monarchy  under  a 
totally  different  title.     When  peace  came 
after  the  Great  War,  and  those  who  had 
languished  long  under  the  oppression  of 
Napoleon  came  together  to  re  distribute 
the  spoils  they  had  won  back  from  him,  it 
was  not  likely  that  Denmark,  who  had 
joined  him,  would  meet  with  much  mercy 
from   his  victims.    They    were  content, 
.however,  with  stripping  her  of  Norway. 
By  way  of  compensation  the  petty  Duchy 
of  Lauenburg,  which  lies  upon  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  Holstein,  was  added  to 
the  Danish  territory.    At  the  same  time 
these  two  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg, as  they  had  formed  part  of  the  old 
German  Empire,  were  included  in  the  new 
Germanic    Confederation.     In   virtue  of 
these  possessions,  the  King  of  Denmark 

*  The  English  guarantee  (July,  1720)  applied  to 
the  Danish  possefsion  of  the  whole  of  Slesvigf  and 
was  couched  in  the  strongest  terms  '^  against  lul  and 
eTery  one  who  niaj  attempt  to  disturb  it  directly  or 
indirecUy.'' 


therefore  became  a  member  of  the  Diet. 
If  Denmark  could  have  looked  into  the 
future,  and  have  foreseen  the  perils  that 
lay  hidden  under  that  seemingly  formal 
stipulation,  she  would  have  prayed  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  rather  to  strip  her  of 
any  territory  than  to  admit  her  into  that 
fatal  partnership. 

This  settlement  might  have  lasted  with- 
out disturbance  for  an  indefinite  time,  if 
the  tempers  of  the  various  nations  had  re- 
mained as  they  were  in  1815.    All  the  ar- 
rangements of  that  year  were  negotiated 
upon  the  principle  that  France  and  Russia 
were  the  only  two  countries  from  whose 
aggressive  spirit  the  peace  of  Europe  haii 
any  thing  to  fear.    The  old  traditions  of 
Austria,  and  the  heterogeneous  character 
of  her  empire,  were  thought  to  be  a  snt- 
Hcient  security  for  her  pacific  disposition ; 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  that  expectation 
'has  been  disappointed.    Prussia  and  the 
smaller  German  powers  had  given  to  the 
minds  of  politicians  of  that  date  a  differ- 
ent and  a  more  humiliating  guarantee. 
Their  conduct  during  .the  Great  War  had 
shown  so  slender  an  aptitude  for  self-de- 
fense, that  the  idea  of  their  attempting 
conquest  was  too  absurd  to  be  entertain- 
ed.    Nor  had  their  patriotism   been  of 
that  excitable  kind  which  disposes  a  na- 
tion to  incur  risk  for  the  sate  of  glory. 
They  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  tossed 
from  one  ruler  to  another,  as  the  fancy  of 
their  conqueror  might  decide;  they  had 
submitted  to  see  a  horde  of  foreign  offi- 
cials stifling  their  trade  in  order  to  for- 
ward his  designs,  and  loading  them  with 
taxes  to  keep  up  the  machinery  for  their 
oppression ;  they  had  sufiTered  their  sons 
to  be  dragged  into  a  distant  land  to  fight 
his  wars;, and  all  these  insults  had  not 
spurred  them  into  any  serious  resistance, 
until  bolder  races  had  broken  his  power, 
and  had  made  patriotism  comparatively 
safe.    The  masses,  in  1818,  fought  well: 
but  it  was  only  afler  Russia  had  made 
their  task  easy  ;  and  it  was  rather  agaioi^t 
the  will  than  under  the  guidance  of  their 
natural  leaders.    It  was  pardonable,  there- 
fore, in  the' Vienna  Plenipotentiaries,  if  it 
never  occurred  to  them  to  fear  that  the 
ambition  of  the  smaller  German  States 
would  endanger  the  balance  of  power 
which   they  were  adjusting.     But  coii- 
tempt  is  said  by  the  Indian  proverb  to 
pierce  the  shell  of  the  tortoise;  and  ihe 
ignoAiinious  part  which  Germany  played 
daring  the  Great  War  had  the  eflect  oC 
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awakening  a  national  spirit  which  had 
never  existed  before.    If  it  had  been  di- 
rected by  moderate  and   practical  men, 
this  movement  would  have  been  of  great 
'service  not  only  to  Germany  bat  to  Eu- 
rope.    A  United  Germany,  strong  enough 
to  resist  attack,  either  u|:)on  her  eastern  or 
we8tem  frontier,  would  have  been,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  statesmen  of  forty  years 
ago,  the  surest  guarantee  of  European 
peace.     No  one  would  have  ventured  to 
predict  that  the  ambition  of  a  United 
Germany  might  be  as  dangerous  to  that 
peace  as  the  ambition  of  Franco  or  Kus- 
sia.     Unhappily  this  movement  for  na- 
tional unity  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  more  sober  part  of  the  community. 
It  was  closely  linked  with  the  secret  prop- 
aganda of  those  wild  democratic  theories 
which  the  Revolution  had  left  as  its  lega- 
cy to  Europe.    The  democratic  and  the 
national  party  grew  up  side  by  side  in  an 
alliance  so  close  that  they  could  barely  be 
distinguished  from  each  other.     In  such 
companionship  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
designs  of  the  national  party  would  be 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  moderation,  or  a 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others.     Moder- 
ation, especially  in  the  matter  of  terri- 
tory, has  never  b^en  characteristic  of  de- 
mocracy.    Wherever  it  has  had  free  play, 
in  the  ancient  world  or  the  modern,  in  the 
old  hemisphere  or  the  new,  a  thirst  for 
empire,  and  a  readiness  for    aggressive 
war,  has  always  marked  it.    This  tenden- 
cy impressed  itself  deeply  upon  the  na- 
tional   party    in    Germany.      They  had 
enough   to    do   without    meddling   with 
their  neighbors.     The    reconciliation  of 
c^mflicting  interests,  which  is  indispensa- 
ble fur  such  a  consolidation  as  shall  make 
Germany  strong  in  the  face  of  real  dan- 
ger, would  have  taxed  all  their  sagacity. 
The  attainment  of  that  constitutional  lib- 
erty which  is  the  truest  foundation  of  a 
nation^s  strength,  would  have  given  abun- 
dant employment  to    their    enthusiasm. 
But  they  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
modest  objects  of  desire.     After  the  fash- 
ion  of  rnnny  other  nations  during  the 
course  of  the  last  half  century,  they  fed 
their   imaginations  upon   historical    illu- 
sions.    They  studied  the  records  of  the 
past  to  find  material  for  the  dreams  of  the 
futare.    They  dwelt  upon  the  thought  of 
what  a  German  emperor  once  had  been ; 
and  ihey  sighed  for  a  mighty  German  em- 
pire based  upon  pure  democratic  princi- 
ples, that  should  again  give  law  to  Europe. 
VOL.  LXIL— NO.  1 


Of  course  for  the  erection  of  such  an 
empire  a  powerful  fleet  was  a  matter  of 
primary  necessity.    For  the  maritime  in- 
terests of  a  pacihc  Germany — such  a  Ger- 
many as  the  statesmen  of  the  last  genem- 
tion  pictured  to  themselves — a  very  mod- 
erate protection  would  suffice.    Iler  ex- 
ternal commerce  is  small ;  and  the  only 
enemies  she  has  much  cause  to  fear  are 
enemies  that  would  attack  her  by  land. 
But  for  a  nation  claiming  to  exercise  a 
powerful  .influence  upon  the  aflairs  of  the 
world,  a  maritime  force  is  indispensable. 
Unfortunately  in  Germany  the  elements 
out  of  which  a  maritime  power  is  made 
are    lamentably  deticient.      During    the 
most  excited  months  of  1848,  an  Austri- 
an nobleman  of  eminence  met  a  number 
of  sympathizing  compatriots  at  a  dinner 
at  some  tavern  in  London ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  took  occasion, 
among  other  things,  to  congratulate  them 
upon  the  maritime  power  of  their  coun- 
try, for,  as  he  strikingly  observed,  "  they 
had  got  a  splendiJl  naval  force,  only  they 
liad  not  yet  got  the  ships."    The  nationsu 
party  have  always  been  anxious  to  reme- 
dy this  solitary  but  unfortunate  deflciency. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  importance  which 
they  attach  to  this  point  is  the  strange  ef- 
fort which  lias  been  made  in  recent  years 
to  collect  money  by  private  subscriptions 
to  build  a  fleet  for  Germany.     It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  curious  exhibition  of 
patriotic  zeal  has  not  been  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful.    But  it  has  been  carried  out  with 
great  industry ;  and  there  have  been  few 
towns  in  Germany  (except  where  the  gov- 
ernment has  interfered)  m  which  a  collec- 
tion has  not  been  made  in  some  form  or 
other  for  the  German  fleet.    As  a  specimen 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  canvass  has  been 
conducted,  and  of  the  strange  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  induced  to  join  in  it, 
we  may  take  the  case  of  Dr.  Strauss,  who 
has  published  during  the  present  year  a 
vigorous  lecture  directed  against  "  histor- 
ical "  Christianity,  which  lie  recommends 
to  his  countrymen  by  telling  them  that  it 
was  delivered  at  Ileilbronn,  a  small  town 
in  Wurtemburg,  "  to  raise  money  for  the 
German  fleet."    Nothing,  of  course,  would 
be  more  unwarrtintable  than  to  utter  a 
word  of  censure  against  any  kind  of  ex- 
penditure which  an  independent  power 
may  think  fit  to  make  upon  any  kind  of 
armament  it  pleases.    But  this  peculiar 
zeal  for  a  naval  power  indicates  the  ob- 
jects upon  which  the  STational  Yerein  is 
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beat.  And  it  is  from  the  National  Yerein 
that  the  impulse  proceeds  which  is  driving 
the  German  cabmets  into  war. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  existence  of  Den- 
^lark  as  an  independent  power  is  almost 
as  fatal  to  the  creation  or  a  German  ma- 
rine as  that  capital  deficiency  of  ships  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  the  German  Confeder- 
ation is  singularly  destitute  of  sea-board. 
What  sea-board  it  has  is  ill-furnished 
with  harbors;  and  what  harbors  it  pos- 
sesses are,  in  a  great  measure,  command- 
ed by  the  territories  of  other  powers. 
Setting  aside  Trieste — which,  under  the 
new-born  doctrine  of  nationalities,  is  not 
likely*  to  remain  German  property  very 
long — Germany  only  possesses  the  coast 
of  Prussia  and  Mecklenburg  upon  the 
Baltic,  and,  besides  Hamburg,  the  coast 
of  Hanover  and  Oldenburg  upon  the 
North  Sea.  The  Baltic  harbors,  such  as 
they  are,  are  not  of  much  use  for  opera- 
tions upon  the  open  sea  if  Denmark  should 
be  hostile  ;  and  except*Bremer-hafen,  the 
harbors  on  the  North  Sea  are  commanded 
either  by  Denmark  or  Holland.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Duchy  of  Slesvie  and 
the  Duchy  of  Holstein  could  be  fairly  got 
into  German  hands,  and  made  subservi- 
ent to  German  interests,  the  whole  state 
of  the  case  would  be  changed.  The  mon- 
archy of  Denmark  would  be  practically 
broken  up,  and  would  become  a  mere 
dependency  of  Germany;  and  a  set  of 
admirable  harbors,  both  upon  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea,  would  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  German  fleet. 

The  bearing  of  German  aspirations  on 
the  prescnl  dipute  may,  in  short,  be  sum- 
med up  thus :  the  national  party  desires, 
above  all  things,  that  Germany  should  be 
a  great  naval  power ;  the  dismemberment 
of  Denmark  is  essential  to  that  end ;  and 
we  find,  actually,  that  the  national  party 
are  those  who  are  urging  on  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  the  dismemberment 
of  Denmark.  Upon  these  grounds  alone 
it  would  not  be  uncharitable  to  conclude 
that  the  Germans  were  actuated  in  the 
present  dispute  by  very  much  the  same 
motives  as  that  which  actuated  Ahab  in 
bis  celebrated  controversy  with  Naboth. 
But  this  imputation,  disgraceful  as  it  is, 
is  not  matter  of  surprise;  it  has  been 
openly  admitted — or,  rather,  loudly  pro- 
emimed — again  and  again,  that  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Holsteiners  and  the  Slesvig- 
ers  were  only  urged  to  give  Germany  an  I 


excuse  for  evicting  Denmark  out  of  the 
duchies.  To  take  but  one  testimony  out 
of  many,  we  will  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Berlin,  in  1860.  '^  Without 
these  duchies,''  say  the  committee,  ''an 
effectual  protection  of  the  coasts  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  North  Sea  is  impossible ; 
and  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany  re- 
mains open  to  a  hostile  attack  as  long  as 
they  belong  to  a  power  inimical  to  Ger- 
many." A  more  simply  formulated  rea- 
son for  stealing  your  neighbor's  property 
was  never,  perhaps,  before  printed  in  a 
state  paper.  The  speakers  in  the  recent 
debate  (Dec.  1)  in  the  Prussian  Chamber, 
have  not  been  less  plain-spoken.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  pretender.  Prince  Frederick ; 
and  the  reporter  of,  the  committee,  von 
Twesten,  makes  the  following  candid 
remark : 

**  Tho  duchies  aro  for  Germany  and  Pnusia 
a  strong  bulwark,  under  all  circumstancea^ 
against  any  attack  coming  from  the  North. 
This  as  well  as  their  maritime  position  are 
advantages  which  Prussia  can  never  relin- 
quish." 

Dr.  Lowe,  who  is  a  conspicuous  man  in 
the  National  Yerein,  speaks  with  even 
less  affectation  of  concealment : 

"  What  interest  has  Prussia  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  London  Protocol?  Since  the 
time  of  the  great  elector,  Prussian  policy  has 
always  been  rightly  directed  toward  gaining 
the  North  German  peninsula  for  Germany.** 

The  extract  is  curious :  both  as  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  the  morality  current 
among  the  German  patriots  of  the  present 
day,  and  also  for  the  calm  audacity  with 
which  the  new  geographical  designation 
of  North  German  peninsula  has  beep  in- 
vented. But  it  hardly  needed  these  ntink 
confessions  to  enlighten  us  upon  the  sub- 
ject No  one  who  has  followed  the 
Shleswig-Holstein  controversy  oarefollj 
and  impartially  can  entertain  even  a  mo- 
mentary doubt  that  he  is  reading  over 
again,  in  a  more  tedious  form,  the  fable  of 
the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  Without  such 
a  key  to  the  conduct ^of  Germany,  the 
whole  correspondence  is  simply  onmtelli- 
gible.  The  oppression  alleged,  even  if  it 
be  genuine,  is  so  slight  in  itself-^it  is  bo 
insignificant  in  comparison  to  that  prac- 
ticed by  the  great  German  powers  to- 
ward subject  nationalities  of  their  own*- 
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the  claims  made  are  so  unreasonable — the 
determitaation  on  the  part  of  Germany  to 
disintegrate  the  Daninh  monarchy  is  so 
transparent — that,  unless  some  ambitious 
motive  were  at  the  bottom,  the  whole 
transaction  would  be  one  of  the  myster- 
ies of  history. 

The  desire  of  the  German  national 
party  to  obtain  a  hold  over  Slesvig  first 
Decame  apparent  after  the  great  political 
disturbances  of  the  year  1830.  During 
the  eighteen  years  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  revolutionary  period  of  1830 
and  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848,  the 
agitation  was  carried  on  with  great  vigor. 
A  new  doctrine  was  elaborated,  whicn  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Schleswig- 
Hohtein  theory.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, Slesvig  and  Ilolstein  "  had  been 
united  for  fom*  hundred  years  under  the 
king-duke;  and  were  independent  of  the 
rule  of  Denmark  proper."  Thus,  Hol- 
stein  being  part  of  Germany,  and  Slesvig 
being  indissolubly  united  to  Holstein,  it 
followed  that  Schleswig-Holstein  was  part 
of  the  great  Fatherland.  It  was  true  that 
the  majority  of  Slesvigers  spoke  Danish. ; 
but  that  was  their  misfortune,  not  their 
&ult.  They  ought  to  be  taught  to  revert 
to  their  native  German  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  the  sooner  the  intrusive  Danish 
government  could  be  ejected  by  any  con- 
trivance, the  better. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  curious 
character  of  the  "indissoluble  union," 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  union  all 
apon  one  side.  The  propouuders  of  it 
argued,  with  great  confidence,  that  be- 
cause Holstein  was  German,  therefore 
Slesvig,  which  was  indissolubly  united  to 
it,  must  be  German,  too.  It  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  them  that  the  argu- 
ment was  capable  of  being  turned  round. 
If  Slesvig  is  Danish — as,  by  its  history 
and  the  original  language  of  the  majority 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  certainly  is — it  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  doctrine  of  indis- 
soluble union,  that  Holstein  must  be 
Danish,  too.  However,  the  allegations 
npon  which  the  theory  is  based  are  as 
worthless  as  the  logic  by  which  it  is  con- 
structed. The  best  proof  that  no  amount 
of  indissoluble  union  has  made  Slesvig 
into  a  German  duchy  is,  that  from  the 
thirteenth  century  it  has  been  held  ac- 
oording  to  all  the  formalities  of  the  feudal 
law,  as  a  Danish  fief.*    The  lord  para- 

*  Doring  the  Utter  half  of  the  seTenteenth  oen- 


mount  of  Slesvig  was  always  the  King  of 
Denmark,  while  the  lord  paramount  of 
Holstein  was  the  German  emperor ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  Eyder  has  always — at 
least  since  the  days  of  Conrad  II. — ^been 
accepted  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  Holy 
Roman  £mpire.     It  is  perfectly  true  that 
there  are,  and  have  been  for  many  centu- 
ries, a  considerable  number  of  Germans 
north  of  that  river.    The  line  which  di- 
vides races  asunder  seldom  remains  as 
immovable  as  the  line  which  divides  their 
governments.     In  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
the  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  raoe 
gradually  overstepped  the  border,     Ger- 
man emigrants  from  Holstein  came  over 
and  settled  in  Slesvig  ;  and  when,  by  the 
accidents  of  succession,  dukes  of  German 
blood  inherited  the  duchy,  they  brought 
with   them  representatives  of  powerful 
German  families,  who  received  grants  of 
land.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  con- 
siderable minority  of  the  population  of 
Slesvig  were  Germans  by  race  and-  blood, 
and  as  they  were  the  wealthier  class,  they 
left  the  mark  of  their  nationality  upon 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
their  adopted  land.     Under  the  guidance 
of  German  judges,  German  maxims  of 
law  crept  into  the  old  Jutish  law- book. 
Under  the  rule  of  German  bishops,  Ger- 
man services  were  said,  and  German  ser- 
mons were  preached,  in  many  a  parish 
where  only  Danish  or  Frisian  was  under- 
stood by  the  people.     Out  of  this  politi- 
cal prevalence  ol   the  German   minority 
sprang  a  certain  amount  of  political  con- 
nection between  the  two  duchies.     The 
Germans  of  Slesvig  naturally  leant  upon 
their  more  powerful  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Eyder,  and  associated  them- 
selves to  Ilolstein  as  closely  as  they  could, 
both  in  social  intercourse  and  in  certain 
administrative   arrangements.     The  uni- 
versity of  Kiel  was  commonly  used  by 
both  duchies.     In   the  sixteenth  century 
the  two  diets  even  met  in  one  place,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  their  extinction 
in  1711 ;  and  since  1648  the  purely  local 
affairs  of  the  two  duchies,  or  at  least  of. 
such  part  of  them  as  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  were  managed  by 
a  distinct  department,  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  apart  from  the  affairs  of  Den- 

tury,  a  large  portion  of  Slesrig  was  occadonally  held 
free  from  feudal  service  by  the  House  of  Gottor|>— 
the  ancestors  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  ^is 
quasi  -  independent  soyereignty  was  extorted  bj 
force  In  165S,  and  was  e£bced  by  force  in  1718. 
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mark  proper.  In  1834  a  common  court 
of  appeal  was  given  to  them. 

When  the  Germans  say,  therefore,  that 
a  political  jinion  has  existed  between 
Slesvig  and  Holstein  for  four  centuries, 
the  assertion  scarcely  contains  feven  the 
smallest  possible  infusion  of  tnith.  There 
has  never  been  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  definitive  union  ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  never  been  an  abso- 
lute, permanent,  and  complete  separation. 
The  occasional  combination,  such  as  it 
was,  was  fitful  and  desultory,  and  depend- 
ing evidently  more  upon  the  moment's 
convenience  than  upon  any  definite  policy. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  customary  right 
possessed  by  the  duchies  of  forming  one 
political  whole.  This  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  it  was  very  sel- 
dom that  either  of  them  could  keep  its 
own  unity — let  alone  any  right  to  be 
united  with  its  neighbor.  It  would  be 
endless  to  describe  the  various  combina- 
tions into  which  they  were  cut  and  carved 
at  various  periods  of  their  history.  Some- 
times they  were  under  two  princes,  some- 
times under  three,  at  one  time  under  as 
many  as  nine;  sometimes  they  were  united 
with  the  Danish  crown,  and  sometimes 
they  were  separated  from  it.  Sometimes 
one  of  them  was  united  and  the  other 
was  not ;  or  bits  of  each  were  united  to 
It,  while  other  bits  were  severed  from  it. 
Until  the  last  alienated  moreel  relapsed  to 
the  Danish  monarchy  in  1779,  there  were 
only  two  periods  in  the  course  of  their 
long  history  during  which  they  were 
united  under  one  prince.  One  of  these 
periods  lasted  for  fifty-five  years,  the  other 
lasted  for  twenty-one  years;  and  the  most 
recent  of  them  was  more  than  three  cen- 
turies ago.  Since  then  they  have  never 
been  combined  independently  of  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark  proper.  Before  1779 
they  were  not  (with  those  two  exceptions) 
ever  combined  at  all.  Since  1779,  until 
this  controversy  began,  they  were  under 
the  absolute  government  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  had  no  independent  rights 
,  at  all.  Any  thing  less  like  "  a  union  of 
four  hundred  years,  independently  of 
Denmark  proper,"  can  not  well  be  con- 
ceived. 

If  the  history  of  actual  practice  can  not 
be  made  to  yield  much  evidence  in  favor 
of  this  indissoluble  union  theory,  the 
"charters"  that  have  been  invoked  in  aid 
are  a  still  more  lamentable  failure.  This 
part  of  the  German  case  is  so  curiously 


weak,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  man  having  a  reputationfor  com- 
mon sense  to  lose  shoula  have  seriously 
advanced  it.  There  are  two  points  which 
have  to  be  proved — 1st,  that  the  two 
duchies  are  by  right  independent  of 
Denmark ;  2dly,  that  they  are  indissolu- 
bly  united  together.  In  behalf  of  each 
of  these  propositions  a  charter  is  invoked 
— in  favor  ot  the  first  the  "  Constitution  " 
of  King  Valdemar,  and  in  favor  of  the 
second  the  "  Privileges  "  of  King  Chris- 
tian I.  There  are  many  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  discussing  King  Valdemar's  ^ 
constitution ;  but  the  first  of  those  difficul-  * 
ties  is  as  conclusive  as  the  first  out  of  the 
twenty  that  prevented  the  Maire  of  Ivry 
from  delivering  the  keys  of  the  town  to 
Henri  Quatre.  The  king,  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  first  reason  was  that 
there  were  no  keys,  said  that  ip  that  case 
it  wjis  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  other 
nineteen  ;  and  so  our  readers  will  perhaps 
spare  us  the  necessity  for  stating  our 
other  reasons  for  not  discussing  Valde- 
mar's  constitution,  when  we  inform  them 
that  it  does  not  exist.  There  is  no  such 
document.  High  and  low,  in  town  and 
tower,  in  library  and  record-chest,  patri- 
otic German  professors  have  hunted  for  it 
with  the  indefatigable  pertinacity  which 
distinguishes  their  race ;  but  the  provok- 
ing parchment  will  not  be  discovered. 
Well,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  how  did  any 
one  contrive  to  evolve  the  idea  of  its  ex- 
istence ?  The  answer  to  this  reasonable 
question  will  show  on  what  a  microscopic 
foundation  a  German  professor  can  erect 
a  theory  of  towering  proportions.  There 
is  in  a  Holstein  convent  a  certain  parch- 
ment, without  date  of  place  or  seal,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  letter  written  in  June, 
1448,  by  a  certain  Count  of  Oldenburg, 
who  subsequently  was  elected  King  of 
Denmark.  In  this  letter,  written  appar- 
ently for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his 
election  to  the  crown,  the  count  says 
that  he  has  been  shown  a  number  of  cJd 
documents,  one  of  which  contains  a  Latin 
passage  signed  by  King  Valdemar  UI. 
and  his  council,  and  dating  from  a.d. 
1 326.  The  Latin  passage  runs  as  follows : 
"  Item  Ducatus  Sunderjutice  regno  ei  co- 
ronm  non  unieturnec  annectetur  ita  quod 
nnu8  sit  dom  inus  utriusqtie.^^*    Upon  this 

*  *' Also  that  the  Duchy  of  Sooth  Jutland  (Slc«- 
vig)  shall  not  be  uuited  with  or  annexed  to  Um 
crown  and  kingdom,  in  such  a  manner  that  tbe.e 
shall  be  one  Iwd  to  both.*^ 
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foandation  rests  what  the  German  writers  greater.    It  consists  of  a  passage  in  a 

call  "  The  Valderaarian  Constitution."   It  charter  granted   by  King  Christian  I.  in 

may  be  briefly  dismissed.    The  Valdemar  the  year  a.d.   1460.     The  passage  has 

who  sat  on  the  Danish  throne  in  1326  was  been  much  insisted  on  in  Germany,  and  in 

a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  in  the  first  fact  has  been  converted  into  a   kind  of 

place :  and  in  the  second  place,  he  was  a  motto  for  the  "sympathizers,"  who,  after 

usurper  who  had  just  been  put  upon  it  by  the  fashion  of  such  sentimentalists,  unite 

an   adventurous  uncle.     Four  years  later  gushing   emotions    with   very    practical 

he  was  driven  out  again,  and  the  rightful  views  upon  the   subject  of  territonal  ao- 

sovereign     returned.      King    Valdemar  quisition.     The  passage  is  as  follows  : 
therefore  was    not  exactly  the  kind  of 

man — or  rather  boy — who   would    have  "That  the  lands  shall  remain  for  ever  to- 

authority  to  make  a  constitution  that  was  g^^^her  undi\ided."* 

to  bind  the  Danish  monarchy  for  five  cen-  a          •       *v  *  *i.*             •              ^  ^r  ^ 

"i     '         t7  '    V    ^i.                1    V 1     *u  *  Assuming  that  this  promise  meant  that 

tunes.     It  IS  further  remarkable  that  no  qi^,,.-     ^^S  TT/xio*«;r.  „.^».«   «^^««  ♦^  v.^ 

^,        n    •      •        J     -^    *i.         •  *           £•  olesviQ^  and  Jlolstem  were   never  to  be 

other  allusion  is  made  to  the  existence  of  ^^    - 

this   curious  promise,  even  in   the  state 

papers  of  the  time  in  which  the  mention 

of  it  would  most  naturally   find  a  place. 


The  only  evidence  of  it  is  that,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  later,  a  Count  of  Oldeu- 


parted — for  every  step  in  the  vexed  ques- 
tion has  been  a  battle-field — the  question 
arises,  what  Christian  meant  by  "never 
parting"  them.  We  can  discover  this  in 
some  degree  from  the  rest  of  the  charter 
out  of  which  this  clause  is  taken.     It  did 


burg,  m    a    etter  whose  genuineness  is   ^^^mean  that  the  two  duchies  should  have 
gravely  doubted,  makes  a  statement  which 

is  wholly  unattested  by  any  other  "person,       ^  _,  .       ^  .       •  •    ,  u     ,.         u 

^,^       y  xv^ji:  I  lu'  *  The  meaning  of  the  original  has  been  the  sub- 

that  a  document  had  been  shown  to  him,    .^^^  ^^  ^^.^  contest.    The  words  in  the  Low  Ger- 

of  whose  authenticity  we  have   no  proof,    man  of  the  period  are—"  Wy  lauen  dai  86  bliven 

purporting  to  record  that  th6  Jboy-USUrper    ewich   iosainende  ungedelty     The   two  last  wordi 

made  this  promise  at  the  very  moment  of  obviously  open  a  wide  field  for  controversy.    They 

his   usurpation.     Granting    this   heap  of  ^"^^";TJ!w  ^ITI 

,^  1         -1  7^  .      *^     1     remam  together,  ana  never  be  divided  from  each 

assumptions,  what  does  the  promise  real- 
ly undertake?  It  undertakes — not  that 
Denmark  and  Slesvig  shall  never  be  ad- 
ministratively or  legislatively  united — but 
that  they  shall  never  he  ruled  hy  the  same^ 
king.  In  other  words,  it  promises  that 
an  arrangement  which,  in  regard  to  parts 
of  Slesvig,  has  existed  for  four  hundred 
years  and  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  it,  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  whiqh  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  has  never  been  called  in  question  by 
the  Slesvigers,  or  the  Germans  themselves, 
shall  never  take  effect.  King  Valdemar 
comes  somewhat  late  into  the  field.  And 
to  a  document  such  as  this,  not  only  Ger- 
mans, who  merely  want  a  rag  of  argument 
to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  ambition, 
but  even  Englishmen,  can  be  found  to  ap- 
peal as  to  an  ancient  and  valid  charter. 

So  much  for  Slesvig's  "  independence  of  1  iufiuite  subdivision  would  endtmger  the  peace,  and 
Denmark."  The  other  point  in  support  i  promote  dispuies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  division 
of  which  the  Germans  appealed  to  ancient   ^^^™  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^"^«  ^*"^** "«  ^"^  ^'"-^^ 


other.  Or  they  may  mean. that  both  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  ehall  remain  each  of  them  undivided ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  shall  each  of  them  be  free  from 
those  ultci  ior  subdivisions  which  in  the  middle  ages 
were  so  common  and  so  grievous  a  curse.  This 
last  interpretation  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact 
that,  before  Christian's  time  (and  indeed  afler  it), 
the  duchies  were  the  victims  of  constant  subdivision.. 
The  same  view  is  also  corroborated  bv  the  rest  of 
the  clause  from  which  this  isolated  passage  is  ex- 
tracted.   It  runs  thus : 

**  These  lands  aforesaid  we  promise  to  do  our 
best  to  keep  in  good  peace,  and  that  they  shall  re- 
main for  ever  together  (or  both  of  them)  undivided. 
Therefore  shall  nobody  feud  upon  the  other,  but 
each  shall  be  content  with  what  is  right.  And  in 
order  that  such  peace  may  be  kept  so  much  the  bet 
ter,  we  shall  and  will  have  our  bailiffs  to  belong  to 
the  natives  of  such  lands,  and  give  them  our  castles 
and  fiefs,  and  to  no  one  else." 

Keeping  the  peace,  therefore,  seems  to  hare 
been  the  object  of  the  clause.  The  promise  not  to 
divide  the  lands  was  merely  a  portion  of  the  prom- 
ise to  prevent  internal  feuds.    It  is  obvious  that 


documents  was  '^  the  indissoluble  union  of 
the  two  duchies."  Compared  to  the  con- 
stitution of  King  Valdemar,  the  document 
which  they  invoke  for  this  second  purpose 
is  almost  respectable.  But  though  it  lacks 
the  elements  of  absurdity  which  belonged 
to  the  last  case,  its  real  value  is  scarcely 


shore  of  the  Eyder  would  not  in  any  perceptible 
degree  tend  to  endanger  the  peace.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  Chrisiian  was  referring  not  to  the 
separation  of  the  two  lands  from  each  other,  but  to 
tlie  internal  eubdivision  of  each.  The  divisibility  of 
fiefs — that  is  to  say,  of  states — was  a  matter  upon 
which  subjects  were  always  very  sensitive,  as  in- 
deed the  Germans  ought  to  know  better  than  most 
people. 
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the  same  diet ;  for  the  charter  provides 
one  diet  for  Holstein,  and  another  fqr 
Sleflvig.  It  did  not  mean  thnt  they  were 
to  have  the  same  tribunals  or  the  same 
laws;  for  the  charter  provides  a  Jutish 
code  of  law  for  Slesvig,  and  a  German 
code  of  law  of  Holstein.  It  did  not  mean 
that  they  were  to  have  the  same  execu- 
tive administration ;  for  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  Slesvig  should  be  administered 
by  a  drost,  who  was  to  be  a  Slesviger, 
and  Holstein  by  a  marshal,  who  was  to 
be  a  Holstciner.  If,  then,  this  "indissolu- 
ble union  guaranteed  by  ancient  charters  " 
was  not  a  legislative,  nor  a  judicial,  nor 
an  administrative  union — if  it  iuvolved 
neither  a  common  diet,  nor  commcn  law 
courts,  nor  a  common  government,  what 
was  it  ?  It  could  only  have  been  a  dynastic 
union ;  for  nothing  else  remains.  Cbristian 
I.  promised  only  that  he  would  retain  the 
two  duchies  under  his  own  rule,  and  that 
his  successors  would  do  the  same.  During 
the  three  centuries  which  succeeded  its 
promulgation  the  promise  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  indifferently  kept.  But 
never,  since  the  day  when  King  Christian 
signed  it,  has  it  been  better  kept  than 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  kings  of 
Denmark  since  1779  have  never  shown 
the  slightest  inclination  to  break  the  dy- 
nastic tie  which  binds  Slesvig  to  Holstein. 
If  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  it  has 
not  come  from  them.  The  present  fede- 
ral execution  undoubtedly  tends  to  violate 
the  undertaking  "  that  the  lands  shall 
remain  for  ever  together  undivided ;"  but 
no  other  measure  that  has  ever  been 
taken  for  the  last  hundred  years  can  be 
charged  with  such  a  tendency. 

But  after  all,  an  argument  upon  a  char- 
ter of  King  Christian  I.,  in  1460,  which 
has  been  recognized  by  no  subsequent 
legislation,  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
principle  of  arguing  with  a  fool  according 
to  his  folly.  Xo  one  who  recollects  the 
contrast  between  what  Europe  was  then 
and  is  now,  can  be  blind  to  the  absurdity 
of  disinterring  an  obsolete  proclamation 
from  its  tomb  beneath  the  dust  of  centu- 
ries, and  attempting  to  found  on  it  a 
reversal  of  every  thing  that  modern  legis- 
lation or  modern  diplomacy  has  sanction- 
ed. In  England,  at  that  time,  the  last  of 
the  barons  was  raising  and  milling  down 
thrones  at  his  pleasure ;  the  English  king 
still  lived  who  had  worn  the  crown  of 
France ;  France,  though  then  free  at  last, 
contained  neither  Brittany,  nor  Picardy, 


nor  Calais,  nor  Lorraine,  nor  Burgundy, 
nor  Provence;  the  Moor  still  ruled  m 
Spain ;  Holland  was  still  a  fief  of  the  Holy 
Roman  empire;  and  the  Russian  czars 
had  but  just  emerged  from  the  dominion 
of  the  successor  of  Genghis  Khan.  Since 
that  time  revolution  after  revolution  ha« 
swept  over  Europe.  War  has  succeeded 
upon  war;  boundaries,  institutions,  re- 
ligions have  been  changed  in  almost  every 
country ;  old  landmarks  have  been  twice 
overthrown  by  desolating  wars ;  and 
twice  congresses  have  assembled  to  recon- 
struct the  map  of  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  to  grant  a  new  title  to  its  rulem. 
Denmark  has  not  been  exempt  from  the 
common  law  of  change.  Its  boundaries 
have  been  repeatedly  remodeled  ;  its  ter- 
ritory has  been  laid  waste  more  than  once 
by  war ;  its  religion  has  been  revolution- 
ized ;  its  institutions,  its  laws,  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  internal  administration 
have  been  altered  again  and  again.  The 
verv  charter  of  Christian  I.,  on  which 
these  theorists  rely,  has  been  abandoned 
in  all  its  most  essential  points.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  monarchy  shall  be  elective : 
the  monarchy  is  and  has  long  been  he- 
reditary. It  provides  that  the  duchies 
shall  be  governed  by  one  set  of  officers : 
they  have  been  for  many  generations  gov- 
erned by  officers  of  a  totally  different 
kind.  It  fixes  the  places  at  which  tlie 
diets  shall  meet :  they  have  not  met  there 
for  centuries.  It  secures  the  highest  po- 
sition in  the  administration  of  each  duchy 
to  the  bishop  :  the  power  of  the  bishops 
has  utterly  passed  away.  It  provides 
that  none  but  Slcsvigers  shall  hold  high 
office  in  Slesvig:  whereas,  until  the  last 
fifteen  years,  those  offices  were  generally 
occupied  by  Holsteiners  and  Germans 
of  every  kind.  And  yet  it  is  to  this  anti- 
quated and  forgotten  document,  of  which 
there  is  scarcely  a  provision  which  later 
usage  has  not  set  aside,  that  these  theo- 
rists, who  play  the  j)art  of  jackals  to  Grer- 
man  ambition,  have  gone  to  find,  in  a 
garbled  extract  f^*om  an  ambiguous  clause, 
a  justification  for  un[)rovokea  aggression, 
and  a  fair  cause  for  bringing  down  upon 
Europe  a  renewal  of  the  miseries  of  war. 
Difficulties  of  this  kind,  however,  were 
a  matter  of  small  importance  to  those 
who  wanted,  not  an  argument,  but  a 
catch-word.  It  was  easy  enough  to  talk 
glibly  about  the  constitution  of  Valde- 
mar,  as  if  such  a  document  really  existed, 
and  to  reiterate  the  scrap  out  of  King 
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Christian's  "Privileges,"  as  though  it 
sanctioned  the  arrangements  for  which 
the  Germans  were  pressing.  Undis- 
mayed by  any  flaws  in  their  case,  the  na- 
tion A  party  set  to  work  to  agitate.  They 
invented  a  Schleswig-Holstein  flag,  and 
composed  a  Schleswig-Holstein  son«f,  and 
accumulated  a  Schleswig-Holstein  litera- 
ture, which,  if  it  has  utterly  bewildered 
the  understandings  of  foreigners,  fully 
answered  its  purpose  of  misleading  the 
mass  of  ordinary  German  readers.  The 
propaganda  of  anti- Danish  sentiments 
among  the  Gennan  population  in  Hol- 
stein  and  the  southern  part  of  Slesvig 
was  carried  on  with  great  success.  It 
naturally  would  not  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
Germans  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
a  very  superior  people  to  the  Danes,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  language ;  and 
the  political  subordination,  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  numerical  infe- 
riority, was  inevitably  galling.  Their 
feelings  were  much  those  with  which  the 
French  in  Canada  still  look  upon  their 
English  rulers.  If  no  exteraal  cause  w^as 
at  band  to  excite  it,  such  a  feeling  might 
lie  dormant  for  a  very  long  time;  but 
fanned  by  an  unscrupulous  and  indefatig- 
able agitation,  it  was  easily  kindled  into  a 
flame.  With  such  materials  the  national 
party  worked  away,  well  supported  from 
Germany,  and  scarcely  at  all  counteract- 
ed by  the  easy-going  prince  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  until  the  event- 
folyear  1848  arrived. 

The  courageous  student,  who  is  steer- 
ing his  way  painfully  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  question,  may  well  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  this  important  land- 
mark heaves  in  sight.  It  is  a  halfway 
house  at  which  he  may  securely  rest,  and 
lay  down  the  burden  of  historical  facts, 
which  he  has  been  forced  hitherto  to  car- 
ry along  with  him.  From  this  point  the 
controversy  assumes  a  totally  difftM-ent 
shape.  Every  element  of  importance  in 
it  is  new  ;  every  old  consideration,  which 
op  to  this  time  was  essential,  becomes 
.  comparatively  worthless.  From  this  time 
forth  we  shall  hear  nothing  more  of  an- 
cient charters  and  imaginary  constitu- 
tions ;  we  shall  lose  sight  entirely  of  the 
"indissoluble  union."  Instead,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  rummage  the  less  attract- 
ive, but  at  all  events  more  reliable  lore  of 
modem  diplomacy.  Before  1848  every 
argament  was  historical ;  after  1 848  every 


argument  is  diplomatic.  The  only  docu- 
ments with  which  we  shall  have  hence- 
forth to  do  are  dispatches  and  protocols 
and  treaties.  It  is  only  a  revolution 
whose  sharp  6dge  can  draw  this  deep 
dividing-line  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  And  the  Danish  duchies,  like  the 
greater  part  of  their  neighbors,  had  'their 
revolution  in  1848. 

In  the  first  month  of  that  fateful  year, 
before  the  revolution  at  Paris  had  given 
the  signal  of  disturbance  to  the  world,  the 
King  of  Denmark  died.  His  successor — 
the  king  whose  recent  loss  we  have  such 
good  cause  to  lament — was  a  man  of  lib- 
eral impulses,  and  resolved  to  change  his 
despotic  rule  for  a  more  constitutional 
form  of  government.  In  order  to  give 
his  subjects  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  general  affairs  of  the  country,  he  re- 
solved to  create  a  representative  body 
common  to  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
proportions  in  which  he  proposed  to  as- 
sign the  rights  of  election  to  this  assem- 
bly were  not  only  fair,  but  extravagantly 
favorable,  to  the  duchies  of  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  ;  for,  though  the  duchies  only 
contain  three  inhabitants  to  every  five 
contained  in  the  "kingdom  " — that  is,  in 
Denmark  proper— the  king  proposed  that 
the  duchies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  king- 
dom on  the  other,  should  return  an  eoual 
number  of  members.  Any  one  who,  nad 
merely  the  interests  of  the  duchies  at 
heart  would  have  accepted  the  proposal 
eagerly.  But,  of  course,  it  did  not  suit 
the  views  of  the  German  p/irty.  Its  ef- 
fect would  have  been  to  link  the  duchies 
more  closely  still  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark—  to  extinguish  all  disaffection  in 
Slesvig  —  and  to  dash  for  ever  the  mag- 
ilificent  dream  of  a  German  fl^et  riding 
in  what  once  were  Danish  harbors.  Ac- 
cordingly they  proceeded  without  delay 
to  organize  a  resistance.  If  they  had  been 
left  to  their  own  resources,  the  resistance 
would  probably  not  have  been  either  very 
formidable  or  very  prolonged.  Unfortu- 
nately at  this  particular  crisis  came  the 
revolution  of  February.  Within  three 
weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
that  Louis.  Philippe  had  been  ignomini- 
ously  driven  from  his  capital,  all  Germany 
was  in  a  flame.  In  Carlsruhe,  Munich, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin,  the  mob  had 
risen  against  the  sovereigns,  and  the  sov- 
ereigns had  pusillanimously  consented  to 
do  whatever  they  were  bid.  With  the 
treachery  which  is  the  twin  sister  of  cow- 
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ardice,  most  of  them  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  revoking  in  security  the  con- 
cessions to  which  in  their  terror  they  had 
sworn.  But  in  the  interval  of  their  abase- 
ment the  national  party  was  supreme ;  and 
both  kings  and  demagogues  liad  equally 
cogent  reasons  for  desiring  to  foment  dis- 
turbances in  Denmark.  The  kings  were 
only  too  glad  of  a  safe  vent  for  the  mad- 
ness of  their  subjects ;  the  demagogues 
burned  for  a  chance  of  investing  the  rt^vo- 
lution  with  the  halo  of  military  success. 

As  soon  as  the  leaders  in  Holstein  were 
well  assured  of  the  support  of  Germany, 
they  lost  no  time  in  acting.  A  large  and 
tumultuous  meeting  was  assembled  at 
llendsburg,  in  whicli  a  series  of  requisi- 
tions were  addressed  to  the  king,  con- 
taining among  other  things  a  demand  that 
Slesvig  should  be  ceded  to  Germany ;  and 
five  of  the  chief  agitators  were  sent  off  to 
Copenhagen  to  present  this  modest  peti- 
tion to  the  king.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  suggestion  was  5)olitely  but 
firmly  declined.  But  the  Holsteiners  were 
in  no  mood  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Three 
days  before  that  answer  arrived  they  pro- 
claimed a  provisional  government  at  Kiel; 
and  a  few  hours  afterward,  by  a  sudden 
and  bold  attack,  they  surprised  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Rendsburg.  Four  days 
later  a  Prussian  army  set  out  to  march 
to  their  assistance ;  and  within  less  than  a 
month  after  the  meeting  at  Rendsburg, 
Slesvig  was  occupied  by  upward  of 
twenty  thousand  German  troops.  Pro- 
ceedings so  well  concerted  and  so  Tapid 
took  the  Danes  entirely  by  surprise.  They 
had.  dreamed  of  no  danger,  and  had  made 
no  preparations  against  attack.  Even  if 
they  had  foreseen  it,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  for  them  to  ward  off  successfully 
what  was  in  effect  not  a  rebellion  in  Hol- 
stein, bat  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many. The  result,  however,  of  the  first 
onset  was  that  the  Danes  were  defeated 
with  great  loss  at  the  town  of  Slesvig ; 
and  by  the  beginning  of  May  they  were 
forced  to  evacuate  the  duchy  altogether.* 

*  The  Germans  have  devised  one  or  two  curioufl 
theories  concerning  thi4  rebellion.  One  of  them  is 
tYiat  Adopted  by  Baron  Schleinitz.  that  there  wa^  in 
reality  no  rebellion  dt  all,  but  that  the  Germans 
*'neTer  ignored  or  even  questioned  the  sacred 
rights  of  their  legitimate  prince,  even  at  the  height 
of  tlie  contest "  which  they  were  carrying  on  against 
hi  j  government.  The  distinction  is  ingenious ;  but 
the  countrymen  of  Pym  and  Ilampden  have  a  right 
to  complain  that  it  is  a  plagiarism.  Another  theory 
iif  that  the  Holsteiners  only  revolted  in  ord.r  to 


We  need  hardly  follow  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war.  It  lasted  with  various  for- 
tune and  occasional  respite  till  the  autumn 
of  1850.  But  Prussia  did  not  long  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  rash  and  latMess 
course  upon  which  she  had  entered  under 
the  dictation .  of  the  rioters  of  Berlin. 
Menaces  from  St.  Petersburg  farced  her 
to  leave  her  insurgent  allies  in  the  lurch, 
and  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Den- 
mark before  they  had  been  six  weeks  in 
the  field ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  other 
great  powers  compelled  her,  after  infinite 
negotiation,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Danes  in  June,  1850.  This  peace  had 
but  one  condition ;  in  every  other  respect 
it  was  peace,  ])ure  and  simple.  That  one 
condition  was,  that  Denmark  should  in- 
voke the  German  confederation  in  order 
to  pacify  Holstein.  This  promise  to  leave 
Holstein  to  Germany  to  pacify  was  the 
starting-point  of  all  future  complications. 
As  far  as  Slesvig  was  concerned,  Denmark 
had  done  this  easily  for  herself.  A  bril- 
liant victory  had  driven  the  revolution- 
ists out  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  corner  that  could  onlv  be  attacked 
by  violating  the  frontier  of  tlolstein.  But 
the  pacification  of  Holstein,  which  Den- 
mark was  not  allowed  to  do  for  herself, 
was  a  much  more  serious  matter.  At 
first,  Denmark  appealed  to  Prussia,  which 

guard  against  the  cITects  of  a  **  Copenhagen  rovolo- 
tioUf"  which  had  deprived   the  king  of   his  free 
agency.     The  '*  Copenhagen  revolution  **  waa  a  very 
mild  affair.     It  was  merely  a  petition  presented  by 
the  municipal  body  of  Copenhagen  to  the  king  that 
he  would  change  bis  ministers.    Tlie  proceedings 
were  perfectly  peaceable ;  and  when  the  petitioners 
found  tliat  the  ministers  had  already  resigned,  they 
dispersed  without  tumult     The  Danes  indignantly 
deny  that  it  was  a  revolution,  and  cite  in  pnK)f  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  pane  of  glass  was  broken  on 
the  occasion.     There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the 
subsequent  demeanor  of  the  king  to  indicate  that  he 
regretted  in  the  least  degree  the  change  of  ministers 
he  was  then  induced  to  make.     But  the  most  mate- 
rial dilBcultics  in  the  way  of  this  theory  are  the 
dates.    The  dates  were  as  follows :  The  meeting  at 
Rendsburg,  demanding  tliat  Siesvig  should  be  ceded 
to  Germany,  took  place  on  the  IStli  of  March.    The 
newA  of  the  change  of  ministry  at  Copenhagen, 
which  took  place  on  the  21st,  did  not  reach  Ilolitein 
till  the  23d  of  March.     On  the  same  day  the  provi* 
sional  government  WAS  declared  at  Kiel.     The  ntii 
morning^   quite   early,  the  garrison  of  Rendsbuif^ 
were  surprisfd  and  overpowered  by  Holsteiners  who 
had  assembled  from  various  pattsof  the  country; 
and  that  same  day  (the  24th)  the  King  of  Prussia, 
at   Berlin,   wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg 
promising  military  support.     Surely  it  is  idle   to 
pretend  that  all  thesa  various  movements  were 
caused  by  nothing  else  than  the  news  of  the  ohanga 
of  ministry  at  Copenhagen. 
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for  this  purpose  represented  the  confed- 
eration ;  but  Prussia,  unwilling  to  consent 
and  afraid  to  refuse,  fought  off  for  some 
time  upon  various  pretexts.  At  last, 
Austria  interfered  on  account  of  this  and 
other  matters ;  the  celebrated  protocol  of 
Olmutz  was  signed ;  and,  under  its  provi- 
sions, order  was  at  last  restored  in  Hol- 
Btein  by  the  appearance  in  that  duchy  of 
a  Prussian  and  Austrian  army,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1851.  But  these  powerful  allies, 
having  once  established  themselves  in 
Holstein,*  behaved  toward  the  Danes, 
whom  they  came  to  assist,  much  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  their  countrymen, 
Ilengist  and  Horsa,  are  said  to  have  be- 
haved to  Vortigern.  They  entirely  de- 
clined to  move  out  of  it  again,  except  for 
a  consideration.  They  had  come  profess- 
edly to  pacify  the  duchy ;  but  their  idea 
of  pacification  apparently  included  the  re- 
tention of  it  in  their  own  possession  until 
they  had  extorted  from  the  lawful  owner 
some  concession  in  the  nature  of  a  ransom. 
This  ransom,  in  the  present  case,  was 
chiefly  a  guarantee  against  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Slesvig  and  Denmark.  Such  a 
demand,  put  forward  as  a  condition  of 
doing  that  which  they  were  bound  to  do 
without  any  consideration  at  all,  was  al- 
most as  gross  a  breach  of  public  law  as 
the  invasion  of  1848.  ,  But  the  great 
powers  were  thoroughly  tired  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  Austria  and  Prussia  were  in  a 
condition  to  keep  Holstein  as  long  as  they 
thought  fit.  Denmark  had,  therefore,  no 
choice  but  to  give  them  what  they  desired. 
It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  Den- 
mark should  have  had  to  yield  to  the  re- 
actionary and  despotic  Austria  of  1851, 
some  part  at  least  of  the  same  demands 
that  had  been  made  by  the  revolutionists 
of  1848.  The  truth  was  that  Denmark 
was  between  two  fires.  Austria  had  no 
taste  for  Schleswig-Holsteinism,  and  prob- 
ably abominated  the  national  party  as 
heartily  as  Denmark  could  do.  But  she 
cherished  fears  of  a  totally  different  char- 

*  Being  on  a  Tisit  to  Ilolstei^  at  the  time,  we  saw 
the  Austrian  troops,  and  walked  among  them  in  the 
pabiic  gardens,  with  their  swords  dangling  at  their 
side*,  ready  for  any  outbreak.  The  oflScers  were 
quartered  on  the  inhabitants  agamst  their  will.  Said 
the  clergyman  at  whose  hooso  wc  were  staying :  **  I 
haTe  three  Austrian  oflScers  quartered  on  my 
family,  and  because  I  had  not  room  for  them  I  am 
eompclled  to  pay  their  board  at  the  hotel,  and  it  has 
already  cost  me  a  good  many  pounds  sterlinjr/'  It 
was  a  bitter  pill,  but  he  could  not  help  it. — [Ed. 
Eclectic* 


acter.  She  looked  upon  the  sufferings  of 
the  German  nationality  in  Slesvig  with 
much  philosophy  ;  but  the  constitution  of 
the  legislative  body  in  Denmark  excited 
her  liveliest  apprehensions.  The  King  of 
Denmark  had  granted  to  his  Danish  sub- 
jects a  very  liberal  constitution — rather 
more  liberal  than  we  in  England  should 
be  inclined  to  approve  ;  but,  having  grant- 
ed it  freely,  he  resolved  to  stand  by  it 
honestly.  It  was  this  constitution  that 
made  Austria  nervous  upon  the  sulgect 
of  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig.  She  was 
not  sentimental  upon  the  subject  of  the 
domination  of  a  Danish  over  a  German 
nationality.  But  she  knew  that  if  Slesvig 
and  Denmark  were  incorporated,  Slesvig 
must  receive  the  institutions  of  Denmark  ; 
and  consequently  there  would  be  a  Ger- 
man community,  as  free  as  England,  living 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Eyder.  Terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  an  active  liberal  propa- 
ganda, composed  of  exiles  from  every 
German  state,  conspiring,  printing,  har- 
anguing, actually  within  earshot  of  Ger- 
many, she  resolved  to  nip  that  danger  in 
the  bud  ;  and  it  was  intimated  to  Den- 
mark that  a  guarantee  against  the  incor- 
poration of  Slesvig  must  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  restoration  of  Holstein. 
Thus  Denmark's  very  virtues  were  turned 
against  her.  Iler  freedom  was  no  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  democracy  when  the 
democracy  was  dominant ;  for  free  insti- 
tutions are  counted  as  dirt  beneath  their 
feet  by  a  democracy  that  is  bent  on  con-; 
quest.  But  that  freedom  was  a  deadly 
offense  in  the  eyes  of  despotism,  when  the  * 
democracy  had  run  its  appointed  course, 
and  the  reaction  had  set  m. 

At  the  same  time,  as  ti  kind  of  pledge 
that  she  had  no  territorial  acquisitions  in 
view,  Austria  offered,  if  Denmark  would 
give  the  required  guarantees,  to  join  the 
great  powers  in  settling  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  cavil  a  question  of  succession  to 
the  Danish  throne,  which  was  even  then 
looming  in  the  distance,  and  which  threat- 
ened to  be.  dangerous.  Thus  pressed  by 
present  necessity,  and  tempted  by  the 
hope  of  a  solid  compensation,  Denmark, 
after  making  many  ineffectual  efforts  to 
escape,  prepared  to  yield.  Her  statesmen 
had  cherished  the  hope  that  the  favorable 
opportunity  might  be  used  for  cutting  the 
knot  of  all  future  difficulties,  and  re- 
moving a  sore  temptation  from  before  the 
eyes  of  her  ambitious  neighbor.  If  one 
homogeneous  Danish  kingdom  could  have 
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been  constructed  north  of  the  Eyder,  all 
pretense  for  the  interference  of  6ermany 
m  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Danish  mon- 
archy would  have  been  removed.  But 
that  was  not  to  b^.  No  aid  was.at  hand  : 
England  was  wearv,  and  Russia  adverse : 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  obdurate ;  and 
the  chance  of  procuring  for  the  Danish 
succession  the  guarantee  of  a  European 
treaty  was  a  set  off  not  to  be  despised. 
There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  weak  must 
vield.  At  last,  therefore,  the  Danish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  betook  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  dispatches, 
which  were  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  A  correspondence 
followed,  in  which  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment which  the  King  of  Denmark  had 
consented  to  adopt  was  clearly  explained ; 
and  as  soon  as  tney  were  satisfied  upon 
this  head,  th6  Austrian  and  Prussian 
governments  restored  Ilolstein  to  the 
king.  They  even  went  a  step  further, 
and  sisjned  the  treatv  of  London,  under 
which  the  Danish  succession  was  regulat- 
ed according  to  a  scheme  unanimously 
approved  by  the  northern  and  western 
powers. 

Now  it  is  upon  this  correspondence  that 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  in  its  present 
phase  must  fix  his  attention.  It  is  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  controversy 
turns.  In  it  are  contained,  if  any  where, 
the  pledges  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  the 
fulfillment  of  which  all.C4ermany  alleges 
to  bo  a  condition  precedent  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  treaty  of  London.  For 
what  reason  it  was  resolved  to  take  these 
engagements  in  the  vague  language  of  a 
dispatch,  instead  of  in  a  formal  treaty,  it 
is  not  now  necessary  to  discuss.  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  infinite  addition  to  the 
f)erplexity  of  the  dispute.  It  requires  no 
ittle  labor  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that 
Denmark  really  promised,  and  what  it  is 
on  which  the  German  powers  have  now  a 
right  to  insist.  But  still,  as  it  is  to  this 
correspondence  that  they  appeal  to  justify 
them  for  dishonoring  the  signatures  which 
they  affixed  to  the  treaty  of  London,  it  is 
necessary  for  those  who  would  master  the 
the  intricacies  of  this  question  to  consider 
the  successive  dispatches  somewhat  in 
detail. 

Fortunately  there  were  only  three  dis- 
patches with  which  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
cern ourselves,  and  onlv  one  of  these  is 
of  primary  importance.   The  first  dispatch 


is  one  from  M.  Bluhme,  Minister  of  Den- 
mark to  Austria,  explaining  the  inten- 
tions of  the  king  in  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment both  of  Slesvig  and  Holst^in.  The 
next  is  a  reply  from  the  Prince  Sch  wartzen- 
berg,  Austrian  minister,  setting  forth  at 
length  the  interpretation  which  his  court, 
in  behalf  of  Germany,  placed  upon  the 
Danish  explanations.  The  third  is  a  reply 
from  Denmark  accepting  this  interpreta- 
tion without  demur.  The  dates  of  the 
three  dispatches  are  respectively,  Decem- 
ber 6th,  1851  ;  December  26th,  1851 ;  Jan- 
uary 29th,  1852. 

The  dispatch  of  the  Danish  minister, 
Bluhme,  commences  with  a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  the  curious  interpretation 
affixed  by  the  Austrians  to  the  word  "  pa- 
cification." Then  it  proceeds  to  state  in 
detail  what  the  king's  intentions  are  with 
respect  to  the  future  government  of  his 
kingdom.  He  is  willing  to  renew  the 
declaration  already  made  by  his  father, 
and  also  by  himself,  that  he  will  not  incor- 
porate Slesvig  with  Denmark,  and  will 
take  no  step  that  has  that  end  in  view. 
He  also  consents  to  maintain  certain  social 
ties  between  the  nobility  of  Slesvig  and 
Hoi  stein,  consisting  principally  in  some 
facilities  for  borrowing  each  other's  money, 
and  the  privilege  of  mutual  admittance  to 
certain  conventual  institutions  maiiiiained 
in  each  duchy.  At  the  same  time  he  dis- 
tinctly states  that  ho  "  definitively  rejects 
the  so-called  Schleswig-Holsteinism  ;*'  and 
that  he  will  not  renew  the  tribunals  of 
appeal  which  the  duchies  had  enjoyed  in 
common,  or  the  administrative  system 
under  which  the  local  government  of  the 
two  duchies  was  carried  on  by  the  same 
set  of  superior  officials.  This  community 
of  tribunals  and  of  ministers  had  been 
accorded  to  the  two  duchies  principally 
since  1834  ,  but  it  hqd  been  made  the  pre- 
text of  rebellion,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  bo  revived.  The  king  further  inti- 
mates h\B  intention  of  introducing  repre- 
sentative institutions  for  the  Danish  mon- 
archy as  a  whole,  and  he  proposes  to  do 
.this  with  the  cooperation  of  the  assemblies 
of  the  various  duchies. 

M.  Bluhme's  dispatch  of  course  occn- 
pies  a  very  much  greater  space  than  we' 
have  been  able  to  give  it ;  but  we  have 
abstracted  the  substance  of  all  the  por- 
tions that  are  material  to  the  present  con- 
troversy. Prince  Sch  wartzenberg,  who  was 
then  at  the.  head  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, replied  to  it  on  the  2Gth  of  Deoem* 
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ber,  1851.     This  Austrian  reply  is,  with  and  at  the  snme  time  evacuate  Holstein,  and  re- 

tbe  exception    of  the   treaty  of  London,  establish  the  full  power  of  the  sovereign  in  than 

the  most  important  paper  in  the  whol^  duchy ;  we  would  aDswer  in  the  Diet  for  the 

controversy;  for  it  contains,  in  fact,  the  umon  thus  effected ;  and  at  the  same  time  we 

,,      ^j'''    ^      ^     i?,,>ir,i-rt      tJ  would  hold  the  new  internal  foundation  for  the 

celebrated  contract  of  1851-52.     It  was  connection  of  the  combined  lands  under  one 

acceded  to  by  Prussia,  the  other  commis-  puier  to  have  progressed  sufficiently  to  ullow 

sary  of  the  confederation  ;  it  was  sanction-  us  to  take  part  in  an  international  guarantee  of 

ed  by  the  Diet,  and  therefore  it  is  concln-  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy  by  the  recogni- 

Bive   against   Germany :  it  was   formally  tion  of  a  common  succession." 
accepted  by  Denmark;  and  it  states  in 

detail  not  only  the  meanino;  to  be  attached  It  is  evident  that  if  Denmark  accepted 
to  the  promises  of  Denmark,  but  also  their  this  interpretation  of  her  intentions,  and 
Innding  character  as  a  diplomatic  instru-  if,  in  consequence  of  that  acceptance, 
ment.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  Austria  did  evacuate  Holstein,  and  did 
extract  the  more  important  passages  at  sign  the  treaty  of  London,  an  ertgage- 
length.  First,  we  will  arrange  the  two  ment  was  contracted  by  Denmark  to- 
passages  in  which  Austria  distinctly  de-  ward  Austria  as  distinctly  as  words 
clares  that  she  regards  the  Danish  declara-  («ould  contract  it.  Denmark  did  accept 
tion  of  intentions  in  the  light  of  an  inter-  the  Austrian  interpretation.  The  follow- 
national  covenant,  and  that  she  will  only  ing  are  the  words  of  M.'Bluhme,  in  a  dis- 
evacoate  Holstein,  and  sign  the  treaty  of  patch  dated  January  29th,  1852  : 
London,  in  consideration  of  that  declara- 
tion, when  she  learns  that  Denmark  attrib-  "  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  with  pecu- 
utes  to  it  the  same  binding  character  :  liar  satisfaction  that,  in  pursuance  of  authority 

given  me  by  the  king,  I  hereby  make  the  fol- 

"  Prom  our  earlier  communications  your  ex-  ^o^'^Pg  declaration :  *  That  the  king,  our  most 

ceHency  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  points  of  ^cious  lord,  recognizes  as  in  agreement  with 

view  from  which  in  general  we  regard  these  ^'^  ^^"!  ^h^  '"^^^''^''^j!'^;^?.  ?^  It  n"^'l  r 
declaratioas  of  the  Danish  court  You  will  communicated  on  his  behalf  to  the  Courts  of 
therefore  be  prepared  to  learn  that,  to  hasten  Vienna  and  Berlin,  which  is  contained  in  the 
the  termination  of  this  affair,  we  are  quite  t'^P^'^^ll  ''L^^.''  Austrian  Cabinet  of  Decem- 
ready  to  express  our  opinions  upon  the  views  ^^l  26th,  18ol,  anA  m  the  annex  to  the  same 
of  hiB  majcity  the  king,  which  are  now  com-  7"^?^*.^^^°  general  and  especially  th»t  part  of 
municated  td  us,  but  that  we,  on  our  side,  can  it  which  refers  to  the  non  incorporation  of  Sles- 
only  do  this  upon  the  supposition  that  we  have  ^'S  ^'^"^  *^®  kingdom, 
before  our  eyes  a  declaiation  which  is  looked 

upon  by  its  author  as  binding,  and  whose  ac-        It  follows,  therefore,  beyond  all  ques- 
complishment  is  therefore  secured."  tion,   that    Denmark    did    covenant,    in 

1851-2,  to  fulfill  the  programme  of  do- 

This  passage  is  plain  enough ;  but  there    mestic  policy  drawn  out  for  her  in  the 

is  another  toward  the  end  of  the  dispatch    Austrian  dispatch.     It  has  been  necessary 

which  is  more  distinct  still :  to  make  good  this  point,  because  some 

zealous  Danes,  acting  on  the  principle 
that  you  should  never  admit  anything, 
have  called  these  stipulations  into  ques- 
tion. So  far  is  plain  enough.  But  when 
we  come  to  inquire  what  these  stipula- 
tions are,  we  shall  not  find  our  path  so 
clear.  The  vague  language  of  a  cour- 
teously-worded dispatch  is  a  bad  vehicle 
for  positive  engagements ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  form  adopted  is,  that  this 
informal  contra^ct  between  Denmark  and 
Germany  possesses  a  double  quantity  of 
haziness  which  is  apt  to  attach  to  all  in- 
ternational agreements.  However,  this 
Austrian  dispatch  is  the  only  source  from 
which  any  light  can  be  obtained  upon  the 
subject ;  and  therefore  to  the  Austrian 
dispatch  we  must  return. 


**  If,  now,  the  Danish  government  should  be 
inclined  to  accept  as  their  own  that  conception 
of  its  programme  which  we  have  set  forth  in 
this  dispatch  and  the  annex  to  it  —  if  they 
would,  at  the  same  time,  secure  to  us,  in  the 
binding  form  of  a  declaration  made  by  the  com- 
mand of  his  majesty  the  king,  the  real  execu- 
tion of  the  intentions  which  they  have  onlj  as 
yet  officially  made  known  to  us  as  a  possible 
eveqtnality — and  if  they  would  take  their  mea- 
Bores  Accordingly,  so  far  as  the  opportunity  at 
preseot  exists — then  we  might  securely  count 
upon  an  early  and  friendly  termination  of  the 
differences  which  have  hitherto  arisen  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  as 
well  as  between  it  and  the  Germanic  Confed- 
entlon.  We  would  give  back  the  mandate  un- 
der which,  in  common  with  Prussia,  we  repre- 
Mn(  the  German  Confederation  in  this  aftlur, 
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There  is  one  point,  and  only  one  point, 
in  these  stipuhitions  which  has  since  be- 
come of  international  importance.  It  is 
the  promise,  so  constantly  repeated,  not 
to  incorporate  Slesvig.  Closely  connect- 
ed with  this  promise  are  the  stipulations 
which  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  united 
constitution  which  was  contemplated,  and 
the  undertaking  that  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  should  be  treated  equally. 
The  foUowiniy  are  some  of  the  most  ma- 
tenal  passages : 

"  The  Tmperial  court  Icams  with  satisfAction 
the  rcsj)lution  of  II.  M.  the  King  of  Denmark 
to  revive  not  only  in  the  Duchy  of  Shleswig 
but  in  that  of  Ilolstein,  the  institution  of  pro- 
vincial estates,  which  still  logally  exists :  and 
when  H.  M.  at  the  same  time  announces  hi* 
intention  of  introducing  nn  organic  and  homo- 
geneoiis  constitutional  connectwn  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  country  into  one  united  monarchy 

^(in  a  lawful  and  constitutional  manner,  and 
tlierefore  after  consultation  with  the  provincial 
estates  of  the  said  duchies,  and  so  far  as  con- 

^  cerns  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  by  negotiations 
with  the  -Reichstng,  and  in  respect  to  Lauen- 
burg  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ritterschaft 
and  LaDdschaft),  the  Imperial  court  can  only  re- 
cognize this  intention  of  the  king  as  being  di- 
rected to  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  that  cannot 
be  declined.     .     .     . 

•*  H  M.  the  emperor  exprc^Ses  his  confident 
expectition,  that  the  king,  both  in  the  future 
organization  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  pro- 
visional conduct  of  affairs,  will  know  how,  with 
equal  solicitude  for  all,  to  preserve,  by  appro- 
priate arrangements,  to  all  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  the  position  which  belongs  to  them 
a$  inembeiit  */  a  whole^  in  tchich  no  part  is 
subordinated  to  another,     .     .     . 

"The  maintenance  of  independent  (selbstan- 
dig)  constitutional  administratice  institutions 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  without 
prejudice  to  the  combined  government  of  their 
common  affairs  at  the  center,  is,  in  our  belief, 
an  indispcnsahio  condition  of  the  establishment 
of  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  monarchy." 

There  are  a  few  words  (they  are  itali- 
cised) in  these  paragraphs  which  were 
jirobably  little  weighed  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  but  upon  which  a 
gloomy  j)ile  of  controversy  and  recrimina- 
tion has  been  subsequently  raised.  What 
is  signified  by  the  promise  to  preserve  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
construction  of  a  common  constitution, 
the  position  which  belongs  to  them  "  as 
members  of  a  whole,  in  which  no  part  is 
subordinated  to  any  other  ?"  In  other 
words,  in  electing  a  common  parliament, 
bow  many  members  is  each  part  of  the 


country  to  have,  so  as  not  to  be  ^^  sabor* 
dinated"  (untergeordnet)  to  any  other? 
Most  people,  who  think  of  th^  examples 
of  Austria,  Italy,  Germany  berself,  would 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  number  of 
members  should  bo  distributed  chiefly 
with  reference  to  population.  Such  a 
constitution  would  best  correspond  to  the 
phrase  "an  organic  and  homogeneous 
connection  of  all  the  parts  of  the  country 
into  one  united  whole.*'  As,  however, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  further  on, 
Prussian  ministers,  members  of  the  Hoi* 
stein  assembly,  nay,  committees  of  the 
diet  itself,  were  found  to  maintain  the 
startling  doctrine,  that  the  promise  would 
only  be  satisfied  when  each  of  the  duchies, 
even  little  Lauenburg,  should  have  as  manv 
members  in  the  common  parliament  as  aU 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is  enough 
for  the  present,  to  say  that  there  is  no 
hint  of  such  an  idea  in  these  dispatches. 

The  great  point,  upon  which  the  dis- 
patches on  both  sides  are  v  cry  emphatio, 
is,  that  Slesvig  shall  not  be  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  As  a 
set-off,  the  German  powers  were  willing 
to  concede  that  the  political  separation 
between  the  two  duchies  should  be  mark- 
ed as  strongly  as  the  king  pleased.  It 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
time  at  which  this  correspondence  was 
conducted  was  the  very  flood-time  of  the 
reaction;  and  that  therefore  the  objecU 
of  Germany  differed  diametrically  from 
those  which  it  had  sought  three  years  be- 
fore, or  which  it  is  seeking  now.  The 
imposture  of  Schleswig-IIolsteinism,  the 
dream  of  a  great  Teutonic  republio,  the 
wild  nationality  frenzy,  were  far  enough 
then  from  the  thoughts  of  German  rulers. 
Their  only  care  was  to  keep  the  ultra- 
liberal  institutions  of  Denmark  at  a  safe 
distance  fronl  the  German  frontier.  There- 
fore they  were  zealous  in  resisting  the 
incorporation  of  Slesvig  with  Denmark; 
but  they  were  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
separation  of  Slesvig  from  llolstein.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  this,  in  order  to 
understand  why  the  Anstrians  in  this  dis- 
patch are  so  anxious  that  the  constitution 
of  Denmark  should  not  be  introduced 
into  Slesvig,  and  why  they  consent  80 
readily  thsit  the  whole  Schleswig-Holstein 
theory  and  the  indissoluble  union  guaran- 
teed by  King  Christian's  "Privileges** 
should  be  put  aside  as  diplomatic  lumber* 
The  following  are  the  passa>ses  whidi 
guarantee  upon  the  one  side  the  hod-UIf 
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corporation  of  Slesvig,  and  sanction  on  the 
otb«r  the  permanrat  separation  of  Sleevig 
and  Hotsteio : 

"la  tlMdeclantionof  hisHajestj  theKingof 
DcDinftTk  that  neilher  shall  anj  incorporation 
of  the  duchy  into  the  kingdom  tako  place,  nor 
an;  steps  be  taken  having  that  for  their  aim, 
the  imperial  court  sees  with  satisfaction  a  new 
oonflrmation  of  the  promise  which  was  given  | 
by  the  late  King  Christian  VIH.  to  his  sub-  i 
jecta,  and  aRenvards  renered  by  the  present 
aoTereign  after  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of  July, 
1850,  and  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  article  ' 
of  tliat  treaty,  was  communicaled  to  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  as  a  resolution  taken  by  i 
the  king  for  the  pacification  of  the  country.  ' 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  his  Uojcsty  of  Den-  , 
mark  congidera  those  other  declarations  which 
were  spontancouNly  made  in  the  diet  by  his 
predecessor  on  the  throne  upon  the  7th  of  i 
September,  ]84fl,  and  which  were  acknowledged  I 
by  it  to'  be  satisfactory  by  the  resolution  of  the 
17th  September  Caccordmg  to  which  King 
Christian  VIII.  entertained  no  intention  of  in- 
troducing any  change  in  the  relations  which 
then  united  the  Ducliy  of  Holstein  to  the  Duchy 
of  Shleswig]  no  longer  in  all  points  suitable  to 
the  present  condition  of  alTairs,  and  in  particular 
has  coDvinceil  himself  that  the  connection  in 
respect  to  administration,  and  courts  of  appeal, 
which  has  eiistod  between  the  two  duchies 
chiefly  since  1834,  but  wiiich  is  now  actually 
abolifihed  in  consequence  of  recent  events,  must 
be  abolished  also  for  the  future.  The  imperial 
court  upon  its  side  admits  that  the  Eaid  dec- 
larations of  September  Tth,  184Q,  presupposed 
the  then  existing  conditions  of  the  Danish 
raonarchy,  and  did  not  involve  the  legal  result 
of  making  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the 
confederation  the  resolutions  which,  under 
changed  circumstances,  in  pursuance  of  his 
sovereign  rights,  the  kinf;  might  take,  and 
which  do  notaffect  the  legal  competence  of  the 
coDfedcration,  The  imperial  court  will  there- 
fore not  object  upon  its  own  behalf  to  the 
abolilion  of  the  before  mentioned  connection, 
and  will  uso  its  influence,  that  this  meisure 
■bonld    not  be  objected  to  by  the  diet." 

Thas  the  great  Schleswig-Holstein  fic- 
tion, which  teamed  men  had  labored  for 
so  many  years  to  build  np,  w.ts  formally 
exploded.  It  is  evident  that  whoever 
else  believed  in  the  charter  of  King 
Christian,  the  Anstrian  minister  who 
composed  the  dispatch  did  not,  nor  the 
other  German  {governments  who,  in  diet 
assembled,  confirmed  it.  Bnt  there  was 
another  point  upon  which  Austria  and 
Germany  looked  with  a  great  deal  more 
interest  at  that  time : 

**  As  his  tn^es^  the  emperor  rincerdy  de- 


sires to  see*the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Danish  monarchy  established  *s  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  a  definitive  organization  adapted  to  its 
needs,  he  allows  'himself  cunfldentty  to  hope 
that  the  Danish  government,  in  their  efforts  to- 
ward this  important  end,  will  perhaps  not 
gite  an  exclusive  preference  to  those  institu- 
tions which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  proper  in  recent  years, 
but  that  they  will  keep  before  their  eyes,  ns 
their  sole  sure  guide,  the  pemmncnt  relations 
of  the  cflleetive  monnrchy,  and  the  object  of 
strengthei.ing  internally  its  unioir  into  a  whole. 
Once  at  gate  upon  (hi»  point,  his  mnjcsly  will 
not  delay,  in  conjunction  with  other  friendly 
powers,  to  exert  liimself  to  secure  that  union 
by  on  international  guarantee  of  a  common 


This  is  a  curious  paragraph,  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  It  is  conitnoii  for  Ger- 
man advocates  to  represent  th.it  the 
treaty  of  London  was  signed  tw  the  Ger- 
manpowersin  consideration  of  Denmark's 
promises  not  to  incorporate  Slesvlg  with 
the  kingdom.  They  hnd  it,  in  these  more 
lil>eral  days,  convenient  to  forget  the 
plain  wording  of  the  dispatch.  The  con- 
sideration is  here  categorically  stated. 
Austria  promises  to  sign  the  treaty  as 
soon  as  she  is  at  ease  upon  one  particular 
point;  and  that  point  is,  lliaL  Denmark 
should  refrain  (as  she  has  done)  from  in- 
troducing into  the  whole  monarchy  the 
ultra  liberal  institutions  wlfjeh  had  been 
recently  granted  to  Denmark  proper. 
The  other  curious  feature  in  tJiis  para- 
graph is,  that  the  treaty  which  the  em- 
peror undertakes  to  sign,  is  a  treaty,  not  of 
mere  recognition,  but  of  guarantee  {  Ver- 
biirgung.)  Tlie  emperor,  and  through  him 
all  Germany — forGermaiiy  sbiiclioncd  the 
dispatch— -]iledge  themselves  to  guaran- 
tee the  sntcossion  of  Prince  Christian  of 
Gliicksburg.  In  other  words,  Germany 
hereby  promises,  not  only  to  acknowledge 
Prince  Christian's  title,  but  to  maintain  it 
against  all  the  world.  Does  any  Austrian 
or  German  st-ntesman  ever  perchance  take 
up  this  not  very  ancient  document  ?  And 
can  the  most  hardened  diplomatist  among 
them  repress  a  blush  of  shame  for  his 
country  when  he  reads  over  again  this 
pledge  so  8olemnIj-,*so  recently  made,  and 
so  shamelessly  forsworn  ? 

Such  were  the  essential  points  of  the 
celebrated  stipulations  of  1861-52,  A 
constitution  for  the  whole  nionarehy,  past- 
ed in  a  constitutional  and  lawful  manner, 
and  dealing  equally  with  the  various  parts 
of  the  country — no  incorporation  of  Sles- 
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vig,  no  reunion  of  Slcsvig  ai»d  Holstein, 
and  an  abstinence  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  monarchy  from  an  "  exclusive  pref- 
erence" for  the  existing  institutions  of 
Denmark — those  were  tne  main  engage- 
ments contracted  between  the  two  na- 
tions in  the  correspondence  of  those  years. 
We  must  now  briefly  follow  the  fate  of 


these  provbions  during  the  ensuing  peri- 
od, and  see  how  a  weapop,  forged  and 
sharpened  by  despotic  sovereigns,  was 
skillfully  wielded  by  the  democratic  party 
for  the  gratification  of  that  lawless  lost  of 
territory,  which  Is  the  one  great  point  upon 
which  despotisms  and  democracies  agree. 
[to  be  concluded.] 


From    the    Cornhlll    Magaslne. 
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PiiiLOsppiiT  enables  us  to  bear  with 
great  equanimity  the  misfortunes  of  oth- 
ers. Science,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
bad  character  of  being  an  alarmist ;  it  is 
constantly  prophesying  terrible  conse- 
quences, or  consequences  that  would  be 
terrible  did  not  Philosophy  step  in  to  re- 
assure us  by  pointing  out  that  our  alarm 
is  needless,  since  the  predictions  concern 
our  descendants  rather  than  ourselves. 
For  example,  Science  has  calculated  the 
period  at  which  all  our  coal,  now  so  prod- 
igally burned^  will  have  dwindled  to  its 
last  seam ;  but  this  destruction  of  our 
greatest  source  of  w^calth  is  contemplated 
with  much  calmness,  because  Philosophy 
not  only  points  out  that  the  period  is  still 
distant,  out  serenely  relies  on  Science 
finding  a  substitute  for  coal  when  the  coal 
is  exhausted:  Tf7m<  substitute?  It  is 
not  the  business  of  Philosophy  to  discover 
one;  she  merely  says  that  heat  having 
been  declared  to  be  merely  a  mode  of 
motion,*  some  other  means  of  getting  the 
requisite  motion  will  surely  be  found — 
and  leaves  you  to  find  it. 

This  is  very  consoling.  Can  we  not  get 
a  similar  relief  from  a  wide-sweeping  view 
of  another  alarming  state  of  things  ?  I 
allude  to  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the 
race  consequent  upon  a  gradual  cxhaus- 


*  "  Heat  only  a  mode  of  motion  I*'  Such  may  be 
the  dictum  of  Sr^cience ;  but  Philosophy,  jealous  of 
accuracy  in  language,  may  not  improperly  ask,  And 
pray,  what  is  motion  a  mode  of?  Surely  it  is  the 
mnnifestation  of  force,  and  heat  lii{owiso  is  a  man- 
ifestation of  force,  most  probably  of  the  same  force, 
but  assuredly  not  of  motion,  otherwise  it  would  be 
the  manifestation  of  a  manifestation. 


tion  of  our  stock  of  phosphorus.  Like 
coal,  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  on  the 
crust  of  this  agreeable  planet  is  limited ; 
and  unlike  coal,  its  place  can  not  be  sup- 
plied. Nations  have  done  without  deal, 
and  may  again  do  without  it,  but  without 
phosphorus  men  and  animals  can  not  ex- 
ist, ;  and  without  abundance  of  phosphorus 
thev  will  be  stunted  and  rickety. .  Nor 
will  any  other  element  play  its  part. 

Consider  for  a  moment:  every  adult 
human  being  requires  at  least  four  pounds 
of  phosphates  to  build  up  his  bony  frame- 
work, quite  apart  from  the  quantities  used 
up  in  his  softer  parts.  This  amount  is  se- 
questrated from  theeaith  and  never  returns 
to  it.  Yet  the  earth  without  phosphates 
refuses  to  grow  plants.  Think  of  the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  pounds  w^hich  are 
drawn  away  from  the  primitive  stock,  and 
you  will  understand  why  vast  stretches 
of  Asia  Minor  are  barren,  why  parts  of 
Sicily,  Palestine,  Arabia  Felix  (once  so 
fertile),  and  the  plains  of  Babylon,  are 
deserts.  These  lands  have  been  robbed 
of  their  phosphates.  If  Egypt  still  pre- 
serves her  ancient  fertility  it  is  because 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  renews 
the  precious  phosphates. 

Philosophy  considers  this,  as  requested, 
and  straightway  begins  to  theorize  upon 
it.  She  ,bids  us  remark  the  law  of  his- 
tory (she  is  fond  of  such  "  laws"),  that 
nations  after  emerging  from  barbarism 
into  civilization,  after  growing  in  wealth, 
skill,  luxury,  and  populousness,  are  always 
submerged  by  some  fresh  wave  of  bar- 
barism. The  puny  citizen,  enervated  by 
luxury,  can  not  withstand  the  stalwart 
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barbarian.  So  it  has  been;  so  it  will 
ever  be.  All  tbe  skill  and  all  the  appli- 
ances which  make  men  formidable  to 
beasts,  fail  to  make  men  formidable  to 
barbarians.  With  knowledge  and  wealth 
has  come  the  corruption  of  luxury.  It  is 
that  which  has  destroyed  the  rude  and 
manly  virtus  of  an  elder  time  ;  it  is  that 
which  makes  men  dissolute,  selfish,  timid, 
without  fervor,  without  patriotism. 

Are  you  quite  sure  of  this,  O  philoso- 
pher ?  Is  luxury  so  universul  in  civilized 
communities  that  nations  no  less  than  in- 
diduals  are  enfeebled  by  it  ?  Have  the 
millions  been  accustomed  to  Capua^  in- 
dulgences ?  Let  us  abandon  rhetoric  for 
a  moment,  and  see  whether  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  nations  may  not  be' traced  less  to 
the  excess  of  civilization  than  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  phosphorus.  It  is  a  paradox 
I  set  before  you,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not 
less  likely  to  be  a  truth  because  it  con- 
tradicts your  opinions  —  which  is  the 
meaning  of  a  pardox. 

Did  the  barbarians  always  conquer  be- 
cause they  were  ignorant  ?  No ;'  because 
they  were  strong.  They  were  truly  the 
*'  9on8  of  the  soil,"  and  of  a  soil  not  rob- 
bed of  its  phosphates,  like  the  soil  of  old 
and  crowded  nations.  The  civilized  Ro- 
man trembled  at  the  presence  of  the  gi- 
gantic Gaul;  but  the  descendant  of  that 
&aul  is  so  little  of  a  giant  that  he  now 
boasts  of  his  stature  when  he  is  four  feet 
six  !*  It  was  remarked  by  Pliny  that  the 
Romans  were  rapidly  degenerating  in 
stature,  and  that  sons  were  rarely  so  tall 
as  their  fathers;  but  he  attributed  this 
degeneration  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  sap,  not  knowing  that  a  Liebig  would 
come  to  proclaim  the  exhaustion  of  pre- 
cious phosphorus.f  What  a  prospect  for 
man  !  His  stature  dwindles  as  phospho- 
rus disappears.  His  race  has  been  con- 
stantly robbing  the  soil  of  precious  ma- 
terial which  has  not  been  returned  to  it, 
as  nature  requires,  and  the  effect  of  this 
at  last  will  bt  national  bankruptcy. 

Plants  impoverish  the  soil ;  but  all  they 
snatch  from  it  to  build  up  their  existences 
may  be  returned  to  it,  and  often  is  return- 

*  A  conscript  once  objected  that  he  was  below 
the  standard  height;  the  recruiting  officer  eyed  him 
kindly,  and  exclaimed,  "Four  feet  four — without 
y<mr  shhrt — <^e8t  magnifique  /" 

f  '*In  plenum  autem  cuncto  mortalium  generi 
miiiorem  in  des  fieri,  propemodum  observatur ;  ra- 
rotqne  patribns  prooeriorea,  conaumente  ubertatem 
Bemlnum  eiuatione.'^ — HisU  Nat ,  tH.  16. 


ed,  though  Qivilized  ignorance  often  wastes 
it.  Tbe  animals  eat  the  plants,  and  take 
up  the  phosphates  into  their  own  bodies. 
A  judicious  system  of  agriculture  would 
restore  all  this  to  the  soil,  by  careful  dis- 
tribution of  the  sewage,  and  by  using  the 
bones  as  j[nanure.  Even  the  quantities 
used  up  by  man  might  also  be  restored, 
if  the  sewage  were  skillfully  distributed, 
and  if  our  practice  of  burial  did  not  an- 
nually hide  away  the  enormous  quantities 
stored  up  in  man's  bony  structure.  The 
bones  of  men  are  buried,  and  thus,  in  a- 
loose,  unscientific  sense,  may  be  said  to 
return  to  earth  the  phosphates  originally 
derived  from  earth.  13ut  this  is  loose  talk. 
The  bones  keep  all  their  phosphates.  It 
is  only  the  organic  matters  which  are  de- 
composed in  the  grave;  the  phosphates 
remain  and  are  not  redistributed  through 
the  soil. 

"  The  only  real  loss  of  elements,"  says 
Liebig,  "  which  we  are  unable  to  prevent, 
is  of  the  phosphates,  in  so  far  as  these,  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  modem 
nations,  are  deposited  in  the  grave.  For 
the  rest,  every  part  of  that  enormons 
quantity  of  food  which  a  man  consumes 
during  his  lifetime,  which  was  derived 
from  the  fields,  can  be  returned  to  them. 
We  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  we 
receive  back  in  sewage  all  the  salts  and 
alkaline  bases,  all  the  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  which  the  animal  consumed 
in  its  food." 

It  is  not  probable  that  men  will  give 
up  the  practice  of  burial,  so  that  all  the 
pnosphates  stored  up  in  their  skeletons 
must  needs  be  withheld  from  the  soil ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  growing  neces- 
sities of  men  will  force  them  into  some- 
thing like  a  rational  use  of  sewage.  We 
shall  learn  not  to  waste  the  tons  of  pre- 
cious material  which  is  hourly  poured  mto 
rivers  and  seas ;  we  shall  have  our  guano 
in  abundance  and  near  at  hand.  Unless 
we  learn  this,  our  case  is  desperate.  IS 
men  persist  in  consuming  phosphorus,  and 
in  wasting  it  as  they  do  now,  Science  fore- 
sees the  end. 

Yet  Philosophy  is  calm,  because  the  end 
is  distant.  Were  it  not  so,  the  alarm 
would  embitter  our  pleasant  lives.  We 
should  be  eternally  fidgeting  about  phos- 
phorus. Some  dreadful  statist  would  op- 
press us  with  his  calculations,  showing  the 
effect  of  lucifer-matches  upofci  Europe. 
He  would  exclaim :  "  Sir,  luci^r-matches 
have  wasted  an  amount  of  phosphorus 
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which  might  have  equipped  a  mighty  na- 
tion with  its  necessary  bones."  Ana  our 
only  reply  would  be,  **  Then  let  the  mighty 
nation  do  with  cartilage."     We  oould 
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not  patiently  listen  to  such  croakings. 
Every  time  we  lighted  a  cigar  we  should 
think  we  were  hastening  the  irruption  of 
the  barbarians.    Intolerable ! 


From    the   Leisure    Hour. 
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"  Roll  up  that  map  of  Europe — it  will 
not  be  wanted  for  these  ten  years."  These 
are  the  words,  a  little  varying  in  other 
accounts,  in  which  the  dying  Pitt  ad- 
dressed his  neice,  Lady  Hesier  Stanhope. 
The  great  statesman  was  dying.  The  battle 
of  Austerlitz  had  broken  liis  heart.  All 
his  best  schemes  for  Europe  were  crushed. 
The  continent  was  more  than  ever  pros- 
trate before  the  overshadowing  domina- 
tion of  Napoleon.  The  balance  of  power 
no  longer  existed.  The  historical  map  of 
Europe  was  entirely  deranged.  The  well- 
known  landmarks  had  been  swept  away. 
Old  thrones  bad  been  shorn  or  abolished, 
and  new  thrones  had  been  carved  out  for 
the  usurper's  kin.  Austerlitz  had  con- 
tinued this  evil,  had  postponed  the  re- 
dress of  national  wrongs  for  many  years. 
Pitt's  health  was  feeble,  his  constitution 
shattered,  and  this  last  overwhelming 
blow  was  too  much  for  one  whose  every 
thought  was  centered  in  his  patriotism. 
He  went  back  to  his  Putney  villa  to  die. 
Few  pages  are  more  deeply  interesting 
than  those  which  tell  of  the  end  of  the 
once  all-powerful  Prime  Minister.  It  was 
a  sad  scene,  yet  not  without  a  ray  of  light 
amidst  the  gathering  gloom  of  ambition's 
sunset.  "Like  many,  I  have  too  much 
neglected  prayer,"  said  Pitt ;  "but  I  throw 
myself  entirely  on  the  mercy  of  God, 
through  Christ."  But  evermore  the  state 
of  Europe,  and  of  England,  weighed 
heavily  on  his  mind.  It  is  now  known 
that  his  last  words  were  to  this  effect: 
"  Oh,  my  country — in  what  a  state  I  leave 
my  country !" 

The  words  of  Pitt  were  prophetic.  Ten 
years  passed  away  before  tnat  map  of 
Europe,  with  which  Napoleon  had  played 
such  strange  vagaries,  could  be  recon- 
structed.   Before  the  time  of  Napoleon, 


the  public  law  of  Europe  was  mainly 
based  upon  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
(1648),  which  concluded  the  religious 
wars  of  Gennany,  and  went  far  to  advance 
France  to  the  prominence  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Spain.  There 
were  many  wars  and  many  treaties  during 
the  century  and  a  half  which  ensued. 
Nevertheless,  the  territorial  definition  of 
States  had  not  materially  altered.  Knsaia 
had  become  an  empire,  and  Prussia  a 
kingdom — each  with  extensions  of  terri- 
tory.. France  had  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended her  dominions  under  the  fourteenth 
and  the  tiileenth  •  Louis.  Sardinia  bad 
conferred  monarchical  titles  on  the  House 
of  Savoy,  and  the  Bourbon  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies  had  been  established. 
These  alterations  in  the  aggregate  were 
considei*able ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
modifying  effect,  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
still  constituted  the  most  important  docu- 
ment that  regulated  the  written  or  posi- 
tive international  law  of  Europe.  After 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  the  public  law  of  Europe 
should  be  again  established  on  a  fixed 
basis,  in  accordance  with  the  alterations 
wrought  since  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
especially  by  the  desolating  flood  of  Na- 
poleon's conquest.  We  should  observe 
that  the  expressions  "treaties  of  Vienna,*' 
and,  still  more  inaccurately, "  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,"  are  names  roughly  and  conven- 
iently given  to  a  cluster  of  treaties  and 
transactions  which,  after  the  fall  of  the 
first  empire,  constructed  Europe  on  a  new 
and  universally  recognized  basis.  The 
most  definitive  and  important  of  these  are 
known^  from  the  locality,  &8  the  treaties 
of  Vienna,  although,  in  reality,  they  eom- 
prise  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  treaties 
of  Paris,  and  other  important  Eoropean 
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legislation,  and  have  also  an  intimate 
prospective  connection  with  the-  Holy 
Alliance. 

Napoleon  used  to  speak  of  '^  the  sun  of 
Ansteclitz.''  That  sun,  however,  waned 
and  paled,  and  fitfully  set  at  last  amid 
lowering  cloud  and  storm.  When  the 
allied  armies  had  stormed  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  and  were  ready  to  descend 
upon  Paris — when  the  city  had  capitulat 
ed,  and  the  allies  had  entered — when  the 
Senate,  by  solemn  decree,  had  deposed 
Napoleon — when  the  emperor  found  him- 
self more  and  more  deserted  at  Fontaine- 
blean,  with  a  sore  struggle  he  abdicated, 
add,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  destroy  him- 
self, he  set  off  for  the  mimic  sovereignty 
of  Elba.  Louis  XVIIL,  in  accordance 
with  the  call  of  the  French  Senate,  became 
King  of  France.  The  first  step  in  nego- 
tiation which  all  the  Vienna  diplomacy 
assumed  was  the  memorable  Convention 
of  April  23,  1814,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  French  troops  should  evacuate 
all  that  they  held  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  old  France,  as  they  stood  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1792.  By  one  blow  the  whole 
fruits  of  the  revolutionary  wars  were  thus 
swept  away.  Fifty-three  fortresses,  twelve 
thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  men  were  at  once  sur- 
rendered. A  week  later  followed  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  It  substantially  embodied 
the  conditions  of  the  convention,  with 
important  addenda.  It  was  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  forbearance,  and  even  of  generos- 
ity, toward  the  French  people.  There 
were  no  instances  of  vindictive  retaliation. 
France  was  even  left  with  a  small  addi- 
tional territory,  compared  with  her  limits 
before  the  epoch  of  revolution.  But 
although  the  allies  had  thus  destroyed 
Napoleon's  map,  they  had  not  yet  recon- 
structed their  own.  So  to  speak,  there 
were  now  immense  territories  in  the 
patronage  of  the  allies.  The  populations 
of  the  regions  thus  severed  from  the  Na- 
poleonic empire  amounted  to  nearly  six- 
teen millions,  and  that  of  the  external 
dependencies  to  many  millions  more.  The 
treaty,  however,  made  certain  interna- 
tional arrangements  which  subsequently 
became  identified  with  the  treaties  of 
Vienna.  A  leading  principle  was  mani- 
fest ;  namely,  that  the  second-rate  states 
bordering  on  France  should  be  strength- 
■ened,  to  resist  future  aggression  from  the 
warlike  genius  of  their  great  and  uncom- 
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fortable  neighbor.  Germany  was  again 
to  be  independent,  under  the  guarantee 
of  a  federal  union.  Holland  and  Switzer^ 
land  were  to  be  independent ;  Italy  divided 
into  sovereign  states;  Malta  ceded  to 
England.  It  was  agreed  that  all  matters 
of  detail  should  be  left  to  a  congress  of  all 
the  great  powers,  which  should  assemble 
in  Vienna  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
autumn.  The  provisipns  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  were  still  further  anticipated 
by  secret  articles  in  this  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  congress  had  not  taken  place  in 
the  summer,  because  the  allied  sovereigns 
had  been  occupied  with  their  visit  to  Eng- 
land. When  the  autumn  set  in,  Vienna, 
small  as  a  capital  city,  but  remarkable  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  the 
beauty  of  its  gardens  and  waters,  the 
noble  scenery  of  its  country  side,  and  the 
fashionable  crowds  with  which  it  is 
thronged,  filled  fast  with  an  august  and 
imposing  company.  It  was  toward  the 
end  of  September  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  entered 
the  Austrian  capital.  The  Austrian  Min- 
ister was  the  famous  Prince  Metternich, 
who  subsequently  presided  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference.  The  wily 
Talleyrand  came  to  represent  France ; 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  subsequently  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  England.  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  were  unwilling  at 
first  that  France  and  Spain  should  share 
in  the  deliberations  until  much  had  been 
first  settled.  It  was,  however,  agreed, 
mainly  through  Lord  Castlereagh,  Met- 
ternich, and  Talleyrand,  that  the  congress 
should  consist,  not  only  of  the  four  allied 
powers,  but  also  of  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Sweden.  The  Papal  Nuncio 
was  afterwards  received.  An  anxious 
crowd  of  diplomatists  from  other  states 
were  also  in  attendance  at  Vienna,  com- 
prising ministers  of  state  from  Naples, 
Sicily,  Bavaria,  the  Low  Countries,  Sax- 
ony, Denmark,  Switzerland,  Genoa. 

The  first  proceedings  of  the  congress 
were  comparatively  easy.  One  important 
alteration  of  the  map  of  Europe  had  taken 
place  just  before  its  assemblage.  Norway 
had  been  taken  from  Denmark  and  ceded 
to  Sweden.  This  was  according  to  a 
treaty  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
Bernadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  to  which 
Denmark  had  acceded,  and  which  Eng- 
land had  sanctioned.  Notwithstanding  a 
heroic  resistance  by  the  Norwegians, 
this  settlement  was  carried  out.     Of  this 
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the  congress  of  course  approved.  The 
congress  had  now  to  deal  with  those  ter- 
ritories of  which  the  allied  armies  had  so 
recently  held  possession.  Russia  had  oc- 
cupied Poland;  Austria,  all  Italy,  except 
Naples ;  Prussia,  Saxony;  the  armhra  of 
Wurtemburg  and  BadcnTield  possession 
of  the  Rhine  provinces;  England,  in 
conjunction  with  Sweden,  occupied  Hol- 
land ;  and  Belgiuno,  in  conjunction  with 
Portugal,  part  of  Spain.  The  first  acts 
of  the  congress,  the  easiest,  and  on  the 
whole  the  most  important,  were  simply 
to  confirm  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  These  would  offer  no  difficulty, 
but  serious  difficulties  would  arise  in  re- 
spect to  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Russia. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  was, 
from  many  circumstances,  the  most  strik- 
ing and  influential  member  of  the  con- 
gress. To  his  influence  Pinissia  was  totally 
and  servilely  subordinate.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  from  the  commencement,  had  de- 
tected this  overweening  influence,  and 
strove  to  guard  against  it.  It  was  most 
apparent  when  the  subjects  of  the  con- 
ference came  on  in  the  following  order : 
Poland,  Saxony,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  armies  of  Rus- 
sia were  at  this  time  in  the  virtual  occu- 
pation of  Poland.  They  held  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  as  created  by  Napp- 
leon,  the  Lithuanian  and  Ruthenian  prov- 
inces, with  Cracow  and  other  important 
towns.  Ever  since  its  shameful  partition, 
Poland  has  been  a  trouble  and  disgrace 
to  Europe.  Prince  Talleyrand  might 
well  say  of  that  partition  that  it  was  the 
^^  prelude,  in  part,  perhaps,  the  cause,  and 
even  to  a  certain  extent  tho  excuse,  of 
the  disorders  to  which  Europe  had  been 
a  prey."  Alexander  demanded  that  the 
whole  of  Poland,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  should  be  erected  into  a  constitu- 
tional kingdom,  of  which  he  should  be 
king.  It  IS  o}ear  that  at  this  time  Alex- 
ander entertained  a  chivalrous  dream  of 
reestablishing  the  Poles  in  freedom  and 
independence.  Both  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mettcrnich  strongly  resisted  this. 
Alexander  burst  into  a  rage.  He  lost  all 
semblance  of  peace  and  moderation.  He 
exclaimed:  ^'I  have  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw ;  drive 
me  out  of  it  who  can.  You  are  always 
talking  to  me  of  principles.  What  do  I 
care,  think  you,  for  your  parchments  and 
your  treaties  ?    There  is  one  thing  which 


for  me  is  above  everything,  and  that  is 
my  word.  Your  law  is  a  mere  matter  of 
European  convention.**  Happily,  how- 
ever, the  Emperor  Alexander  was  one  of 
those  who  could  conquer  themselves. 
Lord  Castlereagh  opposed  him,  and  fre- 
quently in  a  dictatorial  tone,  that  might 
be  compared  with  his  own  autooratio 
language.  In  repeated  memorials  he  de- 
clared that  he  opposed'  firmly  and  with 
all  the  force  in  his  power,  in  the  name,  of 
England,  the  erection  of  a  kingdom  in 
Poland,  the  crown  of  which  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  head  with,  or  which 
should  form  an  integral  part  of,  the  em- 
pire of  Russia ;  that  the  wish  of  his  gev- 
emment  was  to  see  an  independentjpower, 
more  or  less  extensive,  established  there, 
under  a  distinct  dynasty,  and  as  an  inter- 
mediate state  between  the  great  mon- 
archies. 

At  the  same  time  Prussia,  then  an  now 
almost  the  vassal  of  Russia,  was  willing 
to  cede  her  own  Polish  provinces  to  the 
latter  power,  on  condition  of  obtaining 
Saxony,  and  an  indemnity  on  the  Rhine. 
The  fate  of  Saxony  was  doomed.    Her 

Erince  had  so  pertinaciously  attadied 
imself  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  from 
whom  he  had  received  such  substantial 
honors  and  rewards,  and  had  so  resolutdy 
resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  aliiee  to 
win  him  over  to  their  cause,  that  it  was 
simply  a  question  of  total  or  partial  dia> 
memberment.  Austria  and  France  both 
sided  with  England  against  the  two  great 
northern  military  powers.  It  soon  ap- 
peared not  unlikely  that  the  world  mig^t 
witness  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a  war 
among  the  peacemakers  of  Vienna.  Al- 
exander halted  his  armies  on  their  home* 
ward  march,  and  Prussia  armed  her 
contingents.  On  the  other  band,  Austria 
put  her  armies  on  a  war-footing;  Franee 
was  in  no  haste  to  disarm,  and  British 
troops  were  poured  into  Belgium.  A 
secret  treaty  was  made  at  Vienna  (Feb- 
ruary 8d,  1815),  between  England,  Franee 
and  Austria,  pledging  themselves  to  eany 
out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Pariii 
by  force  if  necessary.  Other  powers  were 
invited  to  concur,  and  the  operations  of 
the  war  were  sketched  out.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  treaty  gave  alarm  to  the 
northern  powers.  The^  would  not  posh 
matters  to  an  extremity;  Russia  absD- 
doned  her  claims  to  portions  of  Poland; 
Prqssia  would  be  content  with  a  partini 
cession  of  Saxony. 
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Ever  since  the  battle  of  Leipsio,  Fred- 
erick Augustus  of  Saxony  had  been  a 
sort  of  state  prisoner.  He  was  now  in- 
vited to  Vienna,  and,  despite  his  protests, 
bad  to  submit  to^  the  decision  of  the 
allies.  A^  portion  of  his  territory,  repre- 
senting 250,000  people,  was  annexed  to 
Hanover;  a  portion,  representing  1,100,- 
000,  to  Prussia.  He  was  thus  shorn  of 
more  than  one-third  of  his  possessions. 
Prussia  aconired  a  portion  of  the  Grand 
Docfay  of  Warsaw.  These  accessions  of 
territory,  with  those  on  the  Rhine,  made 
her  an  immense  gainer,  and  raised  her  to 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power. 

Belgium  and  Holland  were  united  un- 
der the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. Austria  had  no  wish  to  retain 
her  old  Flemish  possessions,  which  for 
centuries  had  been  ^^  the  cockpit  of  Eu- 
rope." The  King  of  the  Netherlands  was 
also  to  be  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg, 
which,  from  its  military  importance,  was 
attached  to  the  new  German  confederacy. 

This  new  German  confederacy  •  super- 
seded the  old  German  empire  and  the 
younger  confederacy  of  the  Rhine.  The 
federal  act  established  a  diet,  giving  all 
the  members  separate  or  collective  votes ; 
giving  to  the  thirty-eight  members  seven- 
teen votes  in  the  ordinary  assembly,  and 
seventy  votes  in  the  general  assembly 
(Plenum). 

In  Switzerland,  the  territories  which 
had  been  absorbed  by  France  were  of 
course  resumed.  The  present  Helvetic 
confederacy  was  founded.  The  Yalais, 
with  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and  Basle,  were 
united  to  Switzerland. 

The  position  of  Italy  was  one  of  serious 
difficulty.  The  inhabitants  of  Genoa  had 
regained  their  liberty,  and  claimed  to  be 
restored  to  their  ancient  republican  state, 
under  the  protection  of  England.  Al- 
though they  passionately  protested  against 
annexation,  on  the  ground  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  barrier  against  France,  they  were 
assigned  to  Piedmont.  Lombardy  was 
aeam  assigned  to  Austria.  The  question 
of  Naples,  however,  created  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Should  Murat  be  deposed,  and 
the  Bourbons  reinstated,  or  not?  The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  in  favor  of  Murat, 
but  Lord  Castlereagh  steadily  urged  the 
case  against  him. 

But,  before  this  and  other  questions 
could  be  decided,  a  stfSden  thunderbolt 
was  to  burst  in  upon  the  allies.  One 
night  there  was  a  memorable   ball  at 


Vienna,  as  memorable  as  a  subsequent 
ball  at  Brussels.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  a&irs  of  that  brilliant  Vienna 
season.  An  acute  on-looker,  alluding  to 
the  political  differences  that  existed,  ob- 
served,^ ^^  The  congress  dances,  but  does 
not  advance.^'  A  message  of  supreme 
importance  was  brought  in  to  Frince 
Metternich — a  message  of  electric  effect — 
Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba.  The 
news  proved  true  enough.  There  had 
long  been  great  reason  to  suppose  th^t 
Napoleon  was  contemplating  a  descent 
upon  France.  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  the 
English  resident  at  Elba,  had  aetected  a 
great  change  in  the  emperor.  Informa- 
tion had  even  been  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna ;  but  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander had  chivalrously  thrown  his  pro- 
tection round  Napoleon,  and  strongly 
rebutted  any  such  assertions  or  suspicions. 
Prince  Talleyrand,  however,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  forinally  laid  the  information 
before  the  congress,  on  the  part  of  Louis 
XVIH.  The  congress  accordingly  issued 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  its  declara- 
tions. We  quote  one  sentence :  "  They 
declare,  at  the  same  time,  that,  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  entire  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  of  Ma^  13th,  1814,  and  the  dispo- 
sitions sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  and 
those  which  they  have  resolved  on,  to 
complete  and  to  consolidate  it,  they  will 
employ  all  their  means  and  unite  all  their 
efforts,  that  the  general  peace,  the  object 
of  the  wishes  of  Europe,  and  the  constant 
purpose  of  their  labors,  may  not  again  be 
troubled;  and  to  provide  against  every 
attempt  which^ shall  threaten  to  replunge 
the  world  into  the  disorders  of  revolu- 
tion." 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  terminated  the 
Empire  of  the  Hundred  Days.  Even  if 
that  battle  had  not  been  fought,  or  even 
if  the  result  had  been  different,  it  is  plain 
that  the  ultimate  result  would  have  oeen 
the  same.  When  English  and  Prussians 
had  marched  upon  Paris,  other  immense 
armies  were  set  in  motion,  and  the  soil  of 
France  was  soon  occupied  by  1,100,000 
invaders.  Paris  again  yielded  to  Welling- 
and  Bliicher,  under  military  convention ; 
all  the  military  points  were  occupied  by 
foreign  troops,  and  thus  Louis  XVUI. 
was  again  enthroned.  The  allies  were 
now  prepared  to  exact  a  terrible  but  jast 
retribution  for  the  national  breach  of  faith. 
They  imposed  heavy  penalties;  but  noth- 
ing was  more  grievous  to  die  French  than 
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an  act  of  simple  justice  to  which  they 
were  forced.  In  compliance  with  a  requi- 
sition signed  by  all  the  artists  of  Europe 
then  resident  at  Rome,  the  Louvre  was 
stripped  of  the  works  of  art  collected  there 
by  the  spoliations  of  Napoleon.  And 
now  most  of  the  allies  raised  a  clamorous 
demand  for  what  would  be  a  virtual  par- 
tition of  France.  T-.et  France  be  reduced 
to  her  ancient  limits,  such  as  they  were 
before  the  Bourbon  princes  commenced 
their  aggressive  schemes.  Austria  de- 
manded Lorraine  and  Alsace,  Spain  the 
Basque  provinces ;  and  beyond  this  a 
scheme  was  afloat  for  depriving  France  of 
her  frontier  provinces,  and  her  strongholds 
on  the  Rhine.  It  was  only  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Russian  emperor,  and  by  the 
representations  of  England,  that  France 
was  saved  from  dismemberment  and  the 
extremity  of  humiliation. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  the 
high  contracting  powers  of  Vienna  con- 
cluded three  principal  measures,  which 
included  other  treaties  and  conventions, 
for  the  final  settlement  of  Europe.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  second  treaty  of 
Paris  of  this  epoch.  Compared  with  the 
first  treaty,  it  was  most  disadvantageous 
for  France.  The  map  of  Europe  was  again 
altered.  The  limits  of  1790,  still  with  a 
slight  balance  in  favor  of  France,  were 
adhered  to,  and  the  allies  resumed  most 
of  the  extra  territory  confirmed  to  France 
by  the  previous  treaty.  There  was  a  pe- 
riod of  long  and  axious  suspense  before 
they  definitely  settled  the  terms  on  which 
France  was  permitted  to  retain  her  place 
among  the  powers  of  Eurppe.  The  forti- 
fications of  Iluninguen,  near  Basle,  were 
demolished.  Seventeen  frontier  towns 
were  delivered  up  to  the  allies,  to  be  held 
for  five  years  by  an  army  of  occupation, 
to  consist  of  150,000  men,  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  France.  A  sum 
of  upwards  of  £61,000,000  was  also  ex- 
acted, payable  by  installment?^,  for  expenses 
and  indenmities.  These  terms  were  most 
severe;  but  those  which  Napoleon  had 
exacted,  afler  his  victorious  campaigns, 
had  been  much  severer  still.  The  French 
people  had  the  poor  consolation,  of  which 
the  veterans  of  the  old  army  reminded 
them,  that  they  were  suffering  even  less 
than  they  had  inflicted  upon  others. 

On  the  same  day  another  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  England.  This  was  a  measure 
of  high  importance,  and  of  mutual  secu- 


rity. They  solemnly  reviewed  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  and  laid 
great  stress  on  those  which  ^'  exclude  for 
ever  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  his  family 
from  the  throne  of  F|;ance"  {pexclusion  d 
perp&iuite  de  Napoleon  Buonaparte  et  de 
sa  famine). 

At  tl&e  same  period  there  was  concluded 
the  celebrated  treaty,  the  Holy  Alliance. 
At  this  point  England  deserted  her  alliea, 
declining  to  concur.  The  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, bound  themselves,  "in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  order  all  men  to  regard  each  other 
as  brothers,  and  considering  themselves 
as  compatriots,  to  lend  each  other  every 
aid,  assistance,  and  succor,  on  every  occa- 
sion; and,  regarding  themselves  toward 
their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathers,  to  di- 
rect them  on  every  occasion  in  the  same 
spirit  of  fraternity  with  which  they  are 
animated,  to  protect  religion,  peace,  and 
justice."  The  treaty  proceeded  to  set 
forth  that  the  three  powers  regarded 
themselves  as  delegated  by  Providence  , 
to  govern  those  branches  of  one  and  the 
same  Christian  nation,  of  which  Almighty 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
was  the  sole  real  sovereign.  They  fur- 
thermore invited  into  this  Holy  Alliance 
all  the  powers  who  should  solemnly  avow 
the  sacred  principles  which  had  dictated 
it.  The  treaty  excited  considerable  per- 
plexity at  the  time.  It  was  observed 
that  this  treaty  was  at  the  same  time  ^ 
most  vague  and  most  solemn,  and  bound 
the  contracting  parties  to  nothing  more 
than,  as  Christian  princes,  they  stood  al- 
ready pledged  to  observe.  The  prince 
regent,  in  reply  to  a  joint  letter  from  the 
three  sovereigns,  requesting  him  to  accede 
to  it,  declined  to  become  a  party  to  the 
treaty,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  nature  of  it« 
and  gave  an  assurance  that  the  British 
government  would  not  be  one  -of  the 
least  disposed  to  act  up  to  its  principles. 
It  unfortunately  happened  that  the  Holy 
Alliance  subsequently  became  identified 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  arbi- 
trary government.  Its  origin,  however, 
we  may  believe  to  have  been  devised 
from  deep  and  sincerely  religions  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

Three  other  Vienna  treaties  must  l>e 
mentioned.  Th6  first  related  to  the  Io- 
nian Islands.  These  were  placed  under 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain.    The 
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second  conferred  on  Kassia  a  special  pa^^ 
ment  of  half  a  million,  in  consideration 
of  extraordinary  efforto  she  had  made 
over  and  above  her  proper  contingent. 
The  third  had  reference  to  the  custody  of 
the  person  of  Napoleon.  Besides  thesf, 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  legislated  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  affixing  to  it  a  Euro- 
pean stigma,  and  beneficially  regulated, 
or  rather  created,  a  public  law  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Europe — tne  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
the  Vistula,  the  Po — Qalculated  to  sim- 
plify different  systems,  promote  com- 
merce, and  abolish  occasions  of  difference. 

We  have  only  given  a  slight  view  of 
the  various  international  transactions 
which  marked  this  important  legislative 
era.  Tlie  details  of  some  treaties  have 
been  omitted,  and  other  treaties  have  not 
even  been  mentioned.  Under  the  former 
head  are  the  assignment  of  the  throne  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  House  of  Nassau, 
and  the  provisions  for  a  constitutional 
government;  as  also  the  constitution 
given  to  Poland,  which  established  a  gov- 
ernment and  executive  completely  Polish. 
Under  the  latter  head  are  the  various 
treaties  of  detail  rendered  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  new  territorial  arrange- 
ments. In  the  reconstruction  of  Prussia, 
besides  the  treaties  mentioned,  there  were 
special  arrangements  with  Hanover,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  Nassau. 

In  his  recent  address  to  the  Corps  Leg- 
islatif,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  asserted 
that  the  treaties  of  1815  have  ceased  to 
exist  {ont  cesse  d*exister).  This  remark 
has  justly  provoked  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism, and  can  only  be  understood  with 
many  exceptions  and  limitations.  The 
instances  wnich  the  emperor  enumeraates 
may  be  rapidly  summed  up.  His  own 
accession  to  the  throne  of  France  is  the 
most  prominent  instance,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  in  verbal  contravention  of  Euro- 
pean legislation.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
never  contemplated  the  extreme  case  of 
putting  a  veto  on  the  all  but  unanimous 
wish  of  the  French  people.  The  existence 
of  earlier  violations  must  also  be  admitted. 
Id  1830  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
was  dissolved.  The  difference  of  religion 
had  been  the  main  cause  of  unhappiness 
in  this  ill-assorted  union.  In  the  new  ar- 
rangements consequent,  the  great  powers 
preyed  hardly  on  the  insurgent  state,  and 
gave  every  possible  territorial  advantage 
to  Holland.    King  Leopold,  the  admira- 


ble sovereign  of  Belgium,  has  raised  his 
country  to  high  prosperity,  and  a  higher 
degree  of  consideration  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  attained.  Russia,  the 
moving  power  in  the  Vienna  Congress, 
has,  in  the  case  of  Poland,  completely  nul- 
lified its  decrees.  After  the  unhappy  re- 
bellion of  1 820,  Poland  was  incorporated 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Russian  em* 
pire.  Austria,  by  the  resumption  of  Cra- 
cow, has  not  been  left  free  from  complic- 
ity in  this  guilt.  The  political  map  of 
Italy  has  been  entirely  altered,  afl'ecting 
the  maps  of  France,  Sardinia,  Austria, 
and  the  Italian  States.  France  has 
gained  Nice  and  Savoy,  and  Austna  has 
lost  t^e  fairest  provinces  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  while,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  these,  of  the  Papal  provinces, 
of  the  duchies,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  Italy, 
instead  of  being  merely  a  geographical 
expression,  has  been  consolidated  into  a 
substantial  kingdom.  The  piiblic  law,  in 
reference  to  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
has  been  also  modified.  The  most  Vagrant 
violation  of  the  principles  of  Vienna  legis- 
lation has  undoubtedly  been  that  exhibited 
by  Russia  herself,  the  prime  mover  in 
the  Vienna  Congress.  The  constitutional 
rights  secured  to  Poland  have  been  ruth- 
lessly trodden  under  foot  by  irresponsible 
power,  in  defiance  of  the  most  positive 
engagements,  and  those  principles  of 
equity  and  piety  so  solemnly'  professed  in 
the  terras  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
regulations,  as  fj\r  as  they  respected 
FrancCf  were  modified  most  favorably 
for  the  kingdom,  by  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  which  met  in  1818,  three  years 
after  that  of  Vienna.  The  whole  of  the 
foreign  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
France  two  years  earlier  than  had  been 
stipulated,  and  favorable  conditions  were 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  to 
the  allies. 

But  when  we  have  taken  full  count  of 
all  the  departures  from 'the  treaties  of 
Vienna,  it  is  still  most  inaccurate  to  sup- 
pose that  they  Tiave  ceased  to  exist. 
Though  much  has  been  taken,  much  yet 
remains.  A  law  remains  in  force,  though 
its  definitions  may  be  affected,  and  its 
scope  and  action  be  modified.  The  treaty 
of  Westphalia  was  very  greatly  modified 
by  subsequent  treaties,  such  as  those  of 
Nime^en,  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  Paris,  and 
Versailles,  during  which  more  than  one 
kingdom  was  pulled  down  or  set  up.  Yet 
this  venerable  instrument  was  justly  re- 
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garded  as  the  basis  of  pnblio  law  in 
Europe  till  the  present  century,  when  the 
vast  territories  reclaimed  from  France 
rendered  a  new  settlement  absolutely  nec- 
essary. At  the  present  moment  nearly 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  hold  domin- 
ions under  the  tenure  of  the  titles  ratified 
at  Vienna.  So  it  is  that  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  exists.  So  it  is  that  the  Germanic 
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Oonfederation  exists.  So  it  is  that  Sweden 
holds  Norway;  Austria,  Venice;  Eng- 
land, Malta.  To  deny  the  validity  of  these 
treaties  of  1815,  so  far  as  they  are  left  un- 
changed by  the  changes  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  is  to  attack  the  vested  interesta 
of  states,  and  possibly  to  make  a  step  to- 
ward inaugurating  another  era  of  revo- 
lutions. 


From    Bentlj*!    Miscellany. 


THE        COSSACKS 


SuwAROFP  used  to  call  the  Cossacks 
the  eye  of  the  army.  This  ^reat  general 
of  his  time,  and  his  country  in  particular, 
knew  well  how  to  make  use  of  these  irreg- 
ular troops,  to  whom  he  owed  a  great 
part  of  his  victories  and  their  political  re- 
sults. Next  to  Suwaroff,  it  was  General 
Tettenbom  and  Count  Platoff,  who,  dur- 
ing the  French  war  (1812-1814),  did  won- 
ders of  exploits  with  their  Cossacks.  The 
Cossack,  however,  of  the  present  time  is 
no  longer  the  same  that  he  was  in  the 
last,  or  even  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  His  position,  character,  and  func- 
tion, have  undergone  material  changes, 
and  he  has  now  become  a  mere  sort 
of  gendarme,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
the*  empire,  and  to  form  a  safeguard  of 
honor  to  distinguished  states'  functiona- 
ries. 

Various  native  writers  have,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  expressed  their  regret 
at  this  derogatory  character  wrought  in 
the  position  of  the  Cossack,  without, 
however,  considering  that  a  government 
like  the  Russian,  which  is  so  notorious  for 
its  sly  and  calculating  proceedings,  must 
have  had  weighty  reasons  for  a  transfor- 
mation of  such  an  important  part  of  the 
anny.  Nor  is  it  so  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  them.  The  whole  system  of  warfare  had 
already  undergone  considerable  changes 
long  biefore  railways  and  other  easy  means 
of  transport  were  introduced.  Individual 
genius  and  bravery  no  longer  decided  the 
nite  of  a  battle,  and  the  success  depends 
now,  more  than  ever,  chiefly  on  the  skill 
and  judicious  strategy  of  the  leaders.    A 


great  number  of  discoveries  and  inven* 
tions  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  now  ap- 
plied with  destructive  success  to  the  in- 
struments of  war,  against  which  only  reg- 
ular troops  provided  with  similar  means 
are  able  to  cope.  Indeed,  even  in  former 
times,  the  Cossacks  were  but  rarely,  and 
in  extreme  emergency,  employed  against 
regular  infantry,  and  hardly  ever  against 
artillery.  Their  chief  value  consists  in 
disquieting  and  harassing  the  enemy.  The 
Cossacks — like  all  Asiatic  tfoops — show 
great  reluctance  to  face  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon,  and  in  the  use  of  which  they  ex- 
hibit extreme  clumsiness  and 'inaptitude. 

But  though  in  a  European  war  the 
Cossack  is  of  but  little  use,  his  great  im- 
portance in  wars  with  less  civilized  nations 
remains  now  the  same  as  before.  Russian 
policy  has,  therefore,  found  it  advisable  to 
divide  the  whole  race  into  two  sections. 
The  first  is  destined  to  guard — as  men- 
tioned above — the  frontiers  of  the  empire ; 
and  it  has  recently  received  such  constitn- 
tional  laws  and  regulations  as  to  render 
their  previous  roving  and  marauding  life 
of  inaependence,  a  matter  of  absolute  im* 
possibility. 

In  the  north  of  the  Caucasus  and  Gkeat 
Tartary  the  present  Cossacks  of  the  line 
still  defend  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
empire  with  the  same  success  as  did  in 
the  past  centuries  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don  and  Dnieper.  In  continual  strife 
with  the  bordering  Kirghisi,  Ciroassiani, 
and  other  tribes,  these  Cossacks  of  the 
line  have  acquired  the  habits  of  martial 
Ufe,  and  have  thus  become  very  nselU 
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guardians  of  the  Asiatio  frontiers.  In  the 
previoas  oenturieS)  when  they  were  less 
ruled  by  the  state,  and  their  existence  de- 
pended to  a  certain  extent  on  their  own 
exertions,  the  Don  and  Dnieper-Cossacks 
usually  found  a  safe  asylum  of  rest  and 
retreat  in  the  deserted  provinces  along 
the  frontiers,  while  at  present  they  have 
their  regular  fortresses  to  retire  into, 
which,  by  their  proximity  to  each  other, 
form  a  close  line  of  defense  against  sudden 
invasion  or  attack  by  superior  forces. 

The  other  section,  the  descendants  of 
the  Don-Cossacks,  are  now  stationed  at 
the  frontiers  in  those  parts  of  the  empire 
where  no  invasion  is  to  be  apprehenaed, 
such  as  Prussia,  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
even  Persia.  Their  main  task  and  duty 
are,  to  prevent  smuggling  and  desertion, 
and  they  perform,  besides,  especially  in 
the  west  and  south,  the  duties  of  the 
police,  and  even  executioners,  of  the 
local  authorities  in  the  various  provinces. 
Moreover,  travelers  of  distinction  and 
rank  obtain  these  Cossacks  as  guides  and 
guards  of  honor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
vide for  those  travelers  post-horses,  provi- 
sion, and  other  accommodations  along  the 
route.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  by 
such  a  change  in  his  life,  position,  and 
function,  the  Cossack  has  lost  much  of  his 
national  character  and  peculiarities,  and 
has  become  a  complete  nonentity  in  Euro- 
pean war.  During  the  Polish  revolution 
(1830-1831),  as  also  in  the  last  Crimean 
war,  the  Cossacks  played  ^ut  an  inferior 
part  in  the  various  encounters,  while  in 
the  wars  with  Turkey  and  Persia  they 
proved  themselves  extremely  useful. 

The  Cossack  has  a  number  of  native 
qualities  that  render  him  very  valuable  in 
war.  The  sharpness  of  his  hearing  organ 
is  not  inferior  to  that  we  read  of  the  sav- 
ages in  the  backwoods  of  America.  With 
his  ear  on  the  ground,  he  can  distinctly 
hear  for  miles  off  the  roaring  of  the  can- 
non, and  even  the  hoof  steps  of  cavalry  or 
footsteps  of  infantry.  When  placed  as 
forepost,  his  eye  can  discern  at  a  great  dis- 
tance objects  of  suspicious  appearance. 
Tliough  they  use  neither  drumnor  trumpet, 
nor,  in  fact,  any  instrument  of  call,  retreat, 
or  alarm,  tliey  all  rally  at  a  certain  point 
by  mere  signs  of  recognition,  however 
much  and  far  they  may  be  dispersed  and 
separated  from  each  ^her.  A  stranger 
from  chilhood  to  comfits  and  luxury,  the 
Cossack  can  bear  fatigue,  hardships,  and 
■nfferiDgs  without  harm  or  iojury  to  his 


body.  Like  his  horse,  he  can  bear  hunger 
and  thirst  for  a  long  time,  and  is  then 
perfectly  satisfied  wiw  the  coarsest  meal. 
His  horse  is  quickly  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  defies  any  surprise.  The  Cossack 
knows  of  no  apparent  obstacle  that  he 
cannot  remove  by  some  means  or  other. 
He  plunges  heedlessly  and  foolhardy  into 
a  stream  on  the  back  of  his  horse,  and 
reaches  the  other  bank  with  his  clothen 
all  dripping  wet  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
or  any  object  in  view.  He  assails  and 
rushes  with  impetuous  rapidity  at  the 
enemy,  but  retreats  as  quickly  as  soon  as 
he  meets  with  resistance.  In  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements  he  resembles  the  Be- 
douin Arab,  being  here,  there,  and  no 
where.  No  sooner  has  the  assailed  enemy 
made  his  preparations  to  meet  him  than 
the  Cossack  is  already  out  of  sight,  and 
suddenly  makes  his  reappearance  at  a  spot 
where  he  is  least  expected.  In  the  last 
French  war  (1812-1814),  the  cleverness 
of  the  Cossack  in  that  respect  even  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  IS  apoleon  him- 
self, who  was  frequently  harassed  in  the 
midst  of  the  night  by  a  handful  of  Cos- 
sacks who  ventured  to  approach  his  head- 
quarters, and  were  out  of  sight  as  soon  as 
the  idarm  was  given.  With  his  Russian 
god  (a  different  one  from  that  of  other 
Cbrbtians)  in  his  heart,  and  his  emperor 
in  his  thought,  he  is  the  blind  organ  of  his 
commander,  who  can  do  with  him  any- 
thing he  likes.  Deaf  to  all  external  in- 
fluences or  obstacles,  he  most  punctnallpr 
and  literally  executes  the  orders  of  his 
superiors,  while  his  vigilance  has  almost 
become  proverbial.  No  soldier  under-- 
stands  nocturnal  marches  better  than  the 
Cossack,  who  rests  half  asleep  on  his 
horse,  which  in  its  turn  trots  on  with  its 
eyes  equally  half  closed  with  sleep.  But, 
however  indefatigable  he  may  be  in  the 
pursuit  or  harassmg  of  the  enemy,  he  is 
the  most  idle  and  indolent  creature  on 
earth  when  far  from  the  scat  of  war,  when 
he  passes  the  whole  of  his  time  alternate- 
ly m  sleeping,  loud  carousing,  gluttony, 
and  drunkenness.  During  the  latter  ht, 
all  present  acquaintances  and  strangers 
are  obliged  to  share  in  his  merriment,  even 
those  from  whom  he  has  purloined  the 
sprits.  In  the  house  where  he  is  billeted, 
he  soon  becomes  familiar,  and  assists  in 
the  drudgeries  of  the  household  work. 
Cossacks  with  long  beards  were  frequent- 
ly seen  playing  even  excellent  nurses' in 
German  fiumlies  abroad  during  their  stay 
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Crermany;  they  were  seen  cradling, 
rocking,  and  lulling  the  infants  to  sleep,  or 
carrying  them  about  in  their  arms,  and 
trying  to  pacify  them  by  all  sorts  of  amuse- 
ments, caresses,  and  endearing  terms.  But 
BO  sooner  is  the  Cossack  removed  from 


the  house  where  he  has  become  almost 
one  of  the  family,  than  varioas  articles 
are  missed  in  the  household,  which  the 
lodger  has — ^no  doubt — appropriated  to 
himself  in  his  assumed  title  and  right  as  a 
member  of  thefamihj. 


From    Good   Wordi    Magailne. 
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MrriTRiDATEs,  King  of  Pontus,  had  an 
empire  in  which  two-and-twenty  languages 
were  spoken  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
there  was  not  a  province  in  which  he  coijld 
not  administer  justice,  nor  a  subject  with 
whom  he  could  not  converse,  in  his  own 
dialect  and  without  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter. But  the  royal  linguist  was  eclipsed 
by  the  late  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  who  died 
as  recently  as  1849.  This  wonderful  man 
was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  Bologna,  and 
acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sical languages  by  listening  to  the  scraps  of 
Latin  and  Greek  which  came  thrpugb  the 
open  casement  of  a  school-room  wmdow 
near  which  he  was  working.  To  the  boys 
inside  the  tasks  were  irksome  enough,  but 
the  stolen  waters  were  sweet  to  the  poor 
lad  who  could  not  pay  for  such  learning ; 
and  with  his  wonderful  retention  of 
words,  and  ^vith  a  grammatical  intuition 
which  has  never  been  thoroughly  explained, 
he  went  on  acquiring,  till,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  he  could  converse  in  upwards 
of  fifty  languages,  besides  possessinc^  some 
knowledge  of  at  least  twenty  more.  Basque 
is  the  most  difficult  language  of  Europe, 
but  Mezzofanti  was  at  home  in  both 
its  dialects.  Gennans  he  could  address 
either  in  high  Saxon  or  in  the  patois  re- 
spectively of  Austria  and  the  Black  Forest. 
With  Englishmen  he  never  misapplied 
the  sign  of  a  tense,  a  feat  of  which  few 
Scotchmen  or  Irishmen  can  boast.  When 
Dr.  Tholuck  visited  the  Vatican,  he  was 
amazed  at  the  correctness  with  which 
Mezzofanti  kept  up  the  dialogue,  first  in 
Arabic,  then  in  Persian ;  and  to  mention 
nothing  more,  he  was  so  far  master  of  at 
least  one  Chinese  dialect  that  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda  he  could  deliver  a 


set  speech  to  students  from  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

Of  Dr.  John  Leyden,  the  distinguished 
Orientalist,  many  mnemonic  feats  are  re* 
corded.  Amongst  others,  it  is  mentioned 
that,  after  he  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  a  case 
occurred  where  a  great  deal  turned  od  the 
exact  wording  of  an  Act  of  Parliamenti 
of  which,  however,  a  copy  could  not  be 
found  in  the  Presidency.  Leyden,  who 
before  leaving  home  had  had  occasion  to 
read  over  the  Act,  undertook  to  supply  it 
from  memory:  and  so  accurate  was  his 
transcript,  that  when,  nearly,  a  year  after,  a 
printed  copy  was  obtained  from  England, 
It  was  found  to  be  identical  with  what 
Leyden  had  dictated. 

Kichard  Person  had  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory. On  one  occasion,  when  some  friends 
were  assembled  in  Dr.  Burney's  house  at 
Hammersmith,  in  examining  some  old 
newspapers  which  detailed  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  they  came  on  sundry  partio- 
nlars  which  they  fancied  had  been  over- 
looked by  Rapin  and  Hume ;  but  Porson 
instantly  repeated  a  long  passage  from 
Rapin,  m  which  these  circumstances  were 
all  recounted.  Once  when  in  the  shop 
of  Priestley,  the  bookseller,  a  gentleman 
came  in  and  asked  for  a  certain  edition  of 
Demosthenes  ;  Priestley  did  not  possess  it, 
and  as  the  gentleman  seemed  a  good  deal 
disappointed,  Porson  inquired  whether 
he  wished  to  consult  any  particular  pas* 
sage.  The  stranger  mentioned  a  quotation 
of  which  he  was  in  search,  when  Porson 
opened  the  Aldine  edition  of  Demosthe* 
nes,  and  after  turning  over  a  few  leaves, 
put  his  finger  on  Ae  passage.  On  another 
occasion,  calling  on  a  friend,  he  found  him 
reading   Thuoydides.    His  aoqoauitaiics 
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asked  him  the  meaning  of  some  word, 
when  Poreon  immediately  repeated  the 
context.  *^But  how  do  yon  know  that  it 
was  this  passage  I  was  readinff  ?  "  asked 
his  friend.  "Because,"  rephed  Porson, 
"  the  word  occurs  only  twice  in  Thncydi- 
des ;  once  on  the  right-hand  page  in  the 
edition  which  you  are  using,  and  once  on 
the  left.  I  observed  on  which  side  you 
looked,  and  accordingly  I  knew  to  which 
passage  you  referred."  • 

Within  the  range  of  their  own  expe- 
rience, most  of  our  readers  must  have  en- 
countered examples  of  ready  or  retentive 
memory.  The  last  time  that  the  writer  vis- 
ited a  college  cotemporary  distinguished 
for  his  scholarship,  ho  found  him  with  a 
Greek  Testament  m  his  hand.  On  asking 
him  if  he  had  not  got  it  all  by  heart,  he  re- 
plied that  he  scarcely  thought  he  had ; 
but  he  believed  that  if  any  phrase  were 
given,  he  could  tell  the  chapter  and  verse 
where  it  occurred,  and  repeat  the  context. 
We  tried  him  with  passages  till  we  were 
wearied,  but  it  was  impossible  to  puzzle 
James  lialley ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
trial  might  have  been  extended  to  the 
Greek  tragedians  and  Homer  with  scarce- 
ly inferior  success.  A  gentleman  who 
used  to  attend  our  church  once  offered  to 
repeat  verbatim  any  sermon  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  without  taking  a  single  note: 
the  only  stipulation  which  he  made  was 
that  he  should  be  wanied  beforehand,  so 
as  to  keep  his  attention  fixed  at  the  time. 
Frequently  these  powerful  memories  are 
lilled  with  matters  of  questionable  value. 
Au  appraiser,  who  lately  lived  at  Ilamp- 
stead,  could  enumerate  all  the  shops  from 
Temple  Har  to  the  Pump  in  Aldgate ;  and 
from  being  able  to  tell  all  about  every 
corner  house  in  London,  who  lived  in  it, 
and  what  business  was  carried  on  in  it, 
be  went  by  the  soubriquet  "  Memory  Cor- 
ner Thompson. "  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  told 
us  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  in  London 
who  could  repeat  the  whole  of  Joseph  us ; 
and  William  Lyon,  an  itinerant  actor  well 
known  in  Edinburgh  a  hundred  yehrs  ago, 
used  to  gain  wagers  by  committing  to 
memory  overnight  the  Daily  Advertiser^ 
and  repeating  it  word  for  word  next 
morning. 

One  of  the  most  curious  branches  of  geo- 
logical science  originated  with  that  saga- 
cious and  accomplished  man,  Dr.  Henry 
Duncan,  of  Ruth  well.  In  1828,  he  ob- 
served in  certaiii  sandstones  the  footprints 
of  tortoises,  and  following  up  the  cue  thus 


furnished  to  a  suggestive  mind,  the  Dum- 
friesshire discovery  has  expanded  into  a 
separate  little  science  called  Ichnology. 
It  amounts  to  this.  Myriads  or  millionii 
of  years  ago  the  tide  was  out,  and  the 
beach  was  smooth  and  soft  and  flat,  and 
there  fell  a  shower  of  rain  and  pitted  the 
surface  in  a  particular  way :  or  it  was 
hail,  which  made  its  own  particular  mark. 
Then  came  a  little  salt-water  lizard,  or  a 
crab  sidlinff  along,  or  a  frog  the  size  of 
a  well-fed  pig,  leaping  and  waddling  by 
turns;  and  on  the  micaceous  mud  each 
inscribed  the  whole  history  of  that  day's 
proceedings  —  a  little  autobiography  or 
Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the  genuine  reptilian 
or  batrachian  handwriting  —  and  there 
it  remained  till  the  tide  gently  rose  and 
with  fine  sand  or  clay  filled  up  the  impres- 
sions. And,  now  that  the  whole  is  con- 
verted into  rock,  there  comes  some  explor- 
ing Miller  or  Mantel,  and  turns  over  the 
stony  leaves,  and  reads  the  record  as 
plain  as  if  it  had  been  printed  yesterday. 
Many  psychologists  maintain  that  if  an 
impression  is  once  made  upon  the  mind,  it 
remains  for  ever.  And  there  are  certain 
seasons  of  life  or  certain  circumstances 
when  —  if  we  may  u*e  the  metaphor — 
the  receiving  surface  is  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible, an(f  when  the  impressions  made  are 
deep  and  sharp  and  definite.  So  is  it  in 
childhood  and  youth.  The  objects  then 
familiar,  arid  the  texts,  the  hymns,  the 
languages  then  mastered,  become  a  life- 
long heritage ;  and  like  the  footprints  of 
the  Cheirotherium  in  the  sandstone  of ' 
Saxony,  it  may  have  been  a  pulpy  tjjblet . 
on  which  they  were  first  projected^  but  in 
the  interval  it  has  petrified  and  they  are 
now  engraven  in  the  rock  for  ever.  We 
might  go  further,  and  add  that,  on  the 
whole,  people  remember  the  things  in 
which  they  are  really  interested,  or  the 
things  which  it  is  very  much  for  their 
advantage  to  remember.  In  the  one  case, 
like  the  fine  mixture  of  argillaceous  sand 
left  by  the  retiring  tide  and  ready  to  take 
in  and  retain  the  minutest  traces  —  the 
mental  tablet  or  mnemonic  organ  is  in  a 
state  of  spontaneous  receptivity,  and  with- 
out any  trouble  on  your  part  the  interest- 
ing object  will  make  its  own  mark,  and 
will  survive  for  (Jays  or  years,  perchance 
through  all  existence.  In  the  other  case, 
you  have  very  probably  to  deal  with  a 
resisting  recij)ient,  but  if  at  last  you  pre- 
vail, you  may  find  him  none  the  less  a 
faithful  conservator.  The  Church  of  Rome 
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has  stnddcd  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land 
with  fossil  footprints — with  the  life-like 
impress,  heel  and  toe,  of  saints  and  Scrip- 
ture worthies.  But  although  Protestant- 
ism alleges  that  the  footmarks  on  St. 
PauPs  Rock  and  elsewhere  are  more  in- 
debted to  monkish  tools  than  to  miraculous 
sandals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  now 
they  are  made  they  are  sufficiently  per- 
manent. And  as  there  are  subjects  for 
which  our  minds  are  not  always  soft  and 
plastic,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
hammer  and  cliisel.  A  schoolboy  has  no 
difficulty  in  recollecting  in  the  month  of 
Mav  every  bank  and  bush  where  a  nest  is 
buift  or  in  progress ;  and  he  can  tell  the 
exact  number  of  eggs  which  were  that 
morning  reported  in<he  census  of  ever  so 
many  separate  establishments,  —  wrens, 
titmice,  finches,  and  linnets.  These  facts 
are  interesting  and  impress  themselves. 
But  "  The  verb  agrees  with  the  nomina- 
tive before  it  in  number  and  person" — 
*'  Nine  times  six  are  fifty-four,  nine  times 
seven  arc  sixty-three"  —  although  facts, 
important  and  indisputable,  are  not  partic- 
ularly captivating ;  and  yet  the  ingenuous 
youtli  has  an  interest  in  retaining  them, 
trains  and  penalties  are  involved  in  for- 
getting them.  Accordingly,  by  dint  of 
diligence,  he  does,  after  a  fasnion,  get 
them  inscribed  on  the  reluctant  stone  — 
chipped  and  chiseled  into  that  mysteri- 
ous runic  pillar  where,  long  after  the 
statistics  of  birds'-nests  have  crumbled 
away,  rules  of  syntax  and  multiplication 
tables  stand  forth  with  triumphant  dis- 
tinctness. 

The  memory  may  be  strong  where  the 
intellect  is  weak ;  but  without  the  former 
faculty  there  can  be  no  intellectual 
growth.  For,  stripped  of  all  mystery, 
what  is  memory  ?  Is  it  not  the  mind's 
power  of  retaining  its  possessions  ?  If 
sensation,  perce])tion,  attention,  are  the 
collecting  faculties,  memory  is,  what 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  called  it,  "  the 
conservative  faculty  "  —  the  custodian  of 
the  collected  treasures.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  know  that  every  mind  from  an  early 
period  possesses  this  power.  In  virtue  of 
It,  and  in  union  with  judement,  the  infant 
soon  learns  to  distinguish  its  mother  from 
all  the  world ;  and  in  virtue  of  it  the  inar- 
ticulate sages  of  our  race-*those  little 
Pythagoreans  who  have  not  yet  finished 
their  twelve  months^  novitiate  of  silence — 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  most  valua- 
ble experimental  philosophy.    They  have 


made  the  discovery  and  they  retain  the 
conviction  that  fire  bums;  that  there  is 
a  certain  point  beyond  which  if  puss's 
good  nature  is  taxed  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
give  way ;  that,  in  cases  of  collision  ac- 
tion and  reaction  being  equal,  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  butt  violently  against  bedposts 
and  the  legs  of  chairs  and  tables.  The 
first  use  of  the  conservative  faculty  is  to 
treasure  up  experiences  like  these,  just  as 
one  of  the  first  uses  of  the  reasoning  or 
comparing  faculty  is  to  generalize  them 
and  draw  deductions  from  them ;  and 
with  the  help  of  these  two  fiiculties  your 
little  philosopher  on  all  fours  has  already 
taught  himself  more  important  lessons  in 
the  art  of  self-preservation  than  any 
which  he  will  afterwards  learn,  even  al- 
though he  should  attend  Dr.  HassalPs  san- 
atory lectures,  or  study  Sir  John  Sinclair 
on  the  Art  of  Longevity.  If  he  had  no 
memory,  he  would  forget  that  the  candle 
burnt  his  finger  yesterday,  and  so  he 
would  put  it  into  the  fiaino  this  evening  j 
if  he  had  no  judgment  he  would  see  no 
necessary  resemblance  between  the  red 
poker  and  the  ignited  gas-cone :  but 
naving  both,  he  learns  to  "  walk,"  or  rath- 
er to  creep,  "  circumspectly, "  and  grows 
cautious  in  his  dealings  with  cats  and 
candles,  and  such  other  dangerous  friends 
or  open  enemies. 

In  every  sound  mind,  memory  develops 
early,  almost  as  early  as  the  power  of  ob- 
servation ;  and  in  the  earlier  stage  the  ob- 
jects about  which  it  is  employed  are  in  nil 
the  individuals  much  alike,  being,  in  fact, 
those  objects  which  arc  most  essential  to 
the  well-being,  if  not  the  continued  exist- 
ence, of  the  youthful  reminiscent  But 
soon,  often  as  early  as  the  second  or  third 
year  of  the  history,  you  can  discern  a  dif- 
ference. One  will  show  a  readiness  at  rec- 
ognizing faces,  perhaps  a  facility  in  recall- 
ing names.  Another  will  evince  a  talent 
for  topography  —  if  he  has  been  taken 
once  or  twice  to  the  infant  school,  he  will 
find  his  own  way  ever  .after ;  whilst  a  be- 
wildered companion  of  the  same  age  would 
wander  without  a  guide,  and  needs  to  be 
long  kept  in  leading-strings.  And  even 
of  the  two  who  have  got  by  heart  the 
greatest  store  of  nursery  rhymes,  you  will 
find  that  one  is  rich  in  hymns  and  pennive 
stanzas,  whilst  the  other  has  forgotten 
everything  except  comic  tales  and  funny 
little  couplets.  That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as 
the  natural  disposition  develops,  the  mem. 
ory  begins  to  discriminate.    Or,  putting 
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it  another  way,  every  mind  has  its  own 
peculiar  conformation  or  complexion,  ant] 
tbe  tltinga  of  which  we  arc  fondext  or  for 
which  wo  have  the  greatest  affinity,  arc 
the  tfainga  which  we  find  it  eaneflt  to  re- 
member. This  fondness  or  affinity  is  a 
Bort  of  mental  magnetiBm,  enabling  th(^ 
mind  to  attach  to  itself  and  retfun  without 
effort  congenial  objects. 

Giving  an  account  of  his  own  early 
days,  Sir  W.  Scott  says :  "  Spenser  I  could 
hare  read  for  ever;  and  as  I  had  alwayti 
a  wonderful  facility  in  retaining  in  my 
memory  whatever  verses  pleased  me,  the 
quantity  ofSpenser's  stanzas  which  I  could 
repeat  was  really  marvellous.  But  this 
memory  of  mine  was  a  very  fickle  ally,  and 
has  through  my  whole  lile  acted  merely 
upon  its  own  capricious  motion,  and  might 
have  enabled  me  to  adopt  old  Beattie  ot 
Meikledale'a  answer,  when  compliment- 
ed by  a  certain  reverend  iivine  on  the 
strength  of  the  same  faculty  ;  '  No,  sir,' 
answered  the  borderer, '  I  have  no  com- 
mand of  my  memory.  It  only  retains, 
what  hits  my  fancy;  and  probably,  sir,  ill 
you  were  to  preach  to  me  for  two  hours, 
I  should  not  oe  able  when  you  finished  to 
remember  a  word  you  had  been  saying.' 
My  memory  was  precisely  of  the  same 
kind ;  it  seldom  failed  to  preserve  most 
tenaciously  a  favorite  passage  of  poetry, 
a  play-house  ditty,  or,  above  all,  a  border- 
raid  ballad ;  but  names,  dates,  and  the 
Other  technicnlitioH  of  history,  escaped  me  j 
in  a  most  melancholy  degree."  , 

In  his  elegant  and  pleasing  biography 
of  his  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Df.  | 
Welsh  records  the  remarkable  ease  with  ' 
which  as  a  boy  he  got  by  heart  passages  I 
of  poetry.  The  punishment  for  transgress- 
ing the  hounds  of  the  playground  was  a 
dose  of  Milton.  It  was  a  penalty  which 
in  his  school-days  this  real  "Tom  ]Jrown  "  : 
fireqnently  incurred.  "  I  resolved,  how- ! 
ever,"  said  his  master,  "  to  fix  him  for 
once,  and  gave  him  n  task  that  I  thought ! 
even  he  shoald  not  be  able  to  get  in  a 
hmry.  Soon  after  I  was  called  out  of  the 
room,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  when 
I  returned,  which  was  in  a  very  few  min- 
atea,  he  came  up  and  repeated  it  every 
word  without  making  the  slight^t  mis- 
take." When  the  anecdote  was  after- 
#ard8  recalled  to  Dr.  Brown's  own  recol- 
lection, fae  said  that  he  remembered  being 
TB17  impatient  for  his  master's  return,  as 
be  was  ready  for  him  some  time  before  ho 
made  bia  appearanoe,  and  alao  menUoned 


how  much  he  was  stmok  with  tbe  effect 
of  the  pause — 

"  hung  over  her 
Enamored," 

in  the  description  of  onr  first  parents  in 
Paradise.  Such  hold  had  it  taken  on  him, 
that  a  similar  arrangement  is  continually 
reappearing  in  his  own  poetry. 

Now,  Scott  and  Brown  were  poets  bora. 
To  their  excited  imagination,  bright  fan-' 
cies  and  vivid  phrases  flew  and  clung  ad- 
hesive, just  as  flakes  of  down  or  fibers  of  ■ 
many-colored  silk  fly  and  adhere  to  the 
rubbed  sealing-wax.  To  the  one  it  was 
no  penance  to  get  by  heart  the  whole  of 
Chevy  Chase,  and  to  the  other  there 
would  have  been  aa  little  hardship  in  a 
page  of  Pope  or  Milton.  It  would  have 
been  very  diflerent  if  the  taek  had  been 
what  a  youthful  Wollaston  or  DnltoQ 
would  have  verj-  much  preferred— 0  table 
of  otomic  weights  or  a  list  of  specific 
gravities. 

Every  body  has  a  memory,  but  every 
one  has  not  the  same  natural  affinities, 
and  therefore  every  one  docs  not  remem- 
ber with  equal  facility  the  same  sort  of 
things.  One  man  has  a  turn  for  natural 
objects,  and  like  Dc  Candollo  or  Cuvier, 
carries  in  his  memory  myriadB  of  plants 
or  animals.  The  turn  of  another  is  more 
for  the  faces  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and, 
like  Themistocles,  he  can  name  each  one 
of  the  20,000  of  his  Athenian  fellow-citi- 
zens— like  Cyrus,  he  can  name  every 
soldier  in  his  army.  A  third  has  a  pro- 
pensity for  languages,  and,  like  Mezzo- 
fanti  or  Alexander  Murray,  every  word  , 
he  reads  or  hears  in  a  foreign  tcngiie,iB  a 
nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place,  and  becomes 
a  life-long  flxttirc.  And  the  t.iste  of  a 
fourth  is  critical ;  he  loves  diction,  choice, 
sublime,  em[ihatic,  and  like  the  £mperor 
Claudius,  he  can  repeat  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  like  Gilbert  Wakefield,  he 
ha«  hy  heart  the  whole  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  nearly  all  the  Bible,  and  the  best 
parts  of  Homer  and  I'iudar  to  the  bar- 
gain, .      ' 

These  diversities  have  not  been  kept 
sufficiently  in  view  in  the  great  business 
of  education,  and  the  procrastean  prin- 
oiplc  of  cramming  the  same  things  into 
every  sort  of  memory  still  too  extensively 
prevuls.    Says  his  bride  to  Balder : 

"  Try  thy  houI  for  mo 

With  many  thoughts,  as  Tlsbers  try  a  lake 
With  flies;  itnuybethouabaltfindadu^e 
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Wherennto  fiomething  in  tby  soul  shall  rise, 
That  never  yet  hath  risen." 

N*o  doubt,  there  are  minds  aver  which 
you  may  keep  whiskini^  with  every  sort' 
of  lure,  aud  bring  nothing  to  the  eurface. 
Like  our  centle  friend,  James  Wilson, 
who,  aflcr  hshing  for  half  a  day  without  a 
nibble,  in  a  loch  in  Selkirkshire,  watched  all 
the  time  by  a  south-country  shepherd  and 
his  dog,  was  turning  despondingly  home- 
ward, when  the  shepherd  broke  silence: 
"  Ye'll  bo  hae  killed  mony  trouts  there  ?" 
"No,  we've  had  no  sport  at  all."  "I 
daresay  no,  for  it's  weel  kent  there  was 
never  a  trout  in  that  loch  since  the  begin- 
nin'  o'  the  creation  :"  so  it  has  sometimes 
been  your  lot  to^iave  a  friend  come  in, 
and  he  sat  down  and  showed  plainly  that 
he  had  come  to  be  talked  to ;  that  is  to 
say,  as,  after  remarking,  "A  fine  day," 
he  sat  resolutely  silent,  it  became  your 
duty,  like  Balder,  to  "  try  hb  soul  with 
many  themes ;"  but  though  you  put  upon 
the  hook  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Danish 
duchies,  the  Shakspeare  memorial,  aud 
the  Crawley  court-martial,  the  newest 
novel,  and  Mr.  iiuckland's  last  porpoise, 
you  could  not  get  a  rise — there  was  no 
speech  to  be  had  of  him,  for  there  was 
uo  speculation  in  him.  So  sometimes  the 
teacher  is  at  his  wits'  end  with  the  pupil, 
and  declares,  "  There  is  nothing  in  that 
boy ;  I  have  tried  him  with  Latin,  with 
Euclid,  with  Modern  Uistory,  but  I  can 
get  nothing  out  of  him.  There  is  no  re- 
sponse, nothing  he  remembers,  nothing 
that  he  cares  to  know,  a  regular  dolt,  a 
downright  dunderhead."  And  yet  a  lit- 
tle perseverance  or  a  little  ingeimity  in 
the  one«case  as  in  the  other,  might  have 
stirred  the  depths,  and  brought  a  fine  Hsh 
to  your  basket. 

In  1724  there  came  up  to  the  gymna- 
sium at  Wexio  in  Smaland  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  sent  there  to  study  divinity ; 
but  the  tutors  tried  his  memory  with  all 
the  flies  in  the  regular  academic  assdVt- 
mcnt,  and  found  it  a  mighty  void,  an 
absolute  rtiare  tnortuurti:  no  Augsburg 
confession  in  it,  no  Greek,  uo  poems  of 
Anders  Bording,  no  hymns  of  the  good 
Bishop  Kingo,  nothing  fit  for  a  student  to 
know;  and  acting  on  their  report,  the 
father  was  about  to  take  home  the  stupid 
boy  and  apprentice  him  to  a  shoemaker, 
when  the  poor  lad  found  an  asylum  with 
Kilian  Stoboius,  aud,  allowed  to  wade 
marshes  and  climb  mountains  to  bis  heart's 
GOQteDt,  watching  the  plovero  and  lem- 


mings, collecting  insects  and  lichens  and 
blossoming  plants,  he  filled  that  gaunti 
empty  memory  with  the  Systeyna  Naturae 
and  earned  for  the  once  impracticable 
and  ignorant  boy  the  name  preeminent 
amongst  his  countrymen,  Charles  Lin- 
naeus, whom  all  the  world  recognises  u 
"  the  immortal  Swede." 

So  far  Mr.  Roebuck  is  right.  In  scbools 
we  still  learn  too  much  by  rote,  and  we  go 
too  much  by  routine.  Of  course,  we  must 
all  learn  to  read  and  wTite,  as  the  pre- 
requisites to  every  thing  ulterior;  but 
surely,  where  you  have  a  matter-of-faot 
prosaic  boy,  without  a  spark  of  senti*^ 
ment,  and  no  more  capable  of  discernioff' 
the  beauties  of  style  than  a  color-blina 
person  is  capable  of  enjoying  the  tints  of 
the  rainbow,  to  load  his  memory  with 
long  quotations  from  Lycidas  and  Addi- 
son's Cato  and  the  Latin  poets,  is  surely 
a  waste,  if  no%  a  cruelty :  as  great  a  frus- 
tration as  is  the  counterpart  folly  which 
compels  a  girl  to  repeat  long  columns  of 
Greek  and  Latin  derivatives  which  will 
leave  no  more  trace  on  her  memory  ten 
years  hereafter  than  yesterday's  shadow 
has  left  trace  on  the  mountani ;  or  strings 
of  dates  from  Roman  history,  or  pedi- 
grees of  tiresome,  unmeaning  Frenoh 
kings,  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  Capet- 
ian ;  Charles  the  Bald  and  Jjewis  the 
Stammerer,  Charles  the  Simple  and  Rob- 
ert the  Wise,  Lewis  the  Fat  and  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  similar  worthies  who  did  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  while  living,  but 
who  need  not  do  apy  harm  now,  if  it 
were  not  that  their  gliosts  still  haunt  the 
school-room  and  surround  with  horrible 
associations  the  study  of  a  great  nation's 
history. 

What  we  love  wo  easily  remember. 
The  mind  carries  away  and  keeps  the 
things  congenial  to  itHclf ;  and  different 
minds  have  difierent  atfinities.  Reverting 
to  a  former  simile :  if  after  rubbing  a  stick 
of  sealing-wax,  you  pass  it  along  the  table- 
cover  or  the  carpet,  it  draws  to  itself 
feathers  and  little  filaments  of  wool  and 
fiossy  particles  of  nilk.  Over  the  same 
carpet  or  table-cover  pass  a  magnet,  and 
the  silk  and  wool  and  feathers  lie  qoite 
still — they  don't  care  the  least  for  his  red 
coat  and  arms  of  steel ;  but  if  there  be 
within  reach  a  nail  or  a  needle,  a  few  fil- 
ings of  iron,  or  the  key  of  the  tea-chest,  it 
is  instantly  impatient,  on  the  move,  and, 
rising  sideways  or  endwise,  jumps  np, 
and  only  rests  when  itself  and  its  attraoior 
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cleave  to  one  another.  And  even  if  you 
tried  a  transposition — if  you  laid  the  floss 
and  the  feathers  on  the  magnet,  and  the 
iron  cliips  and  filings  on  the  waxen  rod, 
they  would  not  adhere :  the  moment  that 
yon  moved  them  they  would  show  their 
faint  attachment  by  falling  ofi*. 

And  so  yon  take  and  move  over  the 
&ce  of  a  country  like  France  a  multitude 
of  minds.  One,  like  Arthur  Young,  brings 
back  the  agricultural  peculiarities — the 
beet  culture  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  the 
madder  of  Vaucluse,  the  chestnut  crops  of 
Ardftche,  the  vintages  of  Gironde,  and 
CAte  d'Or.  Another,  like  Mijrcliison  or 
Lyall,  carries  off  the  craters  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  the  chalk-quarries  of  Paris,  with 
their  wonderful  fossils;  and,  above  all, 
the  drift  and  gravel  of  Auvergne,  with 
their  mysterious  relics  of  man.  A  third, 
like  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  drops  the  vine- 
yards and  volcanoes  as  a  magnet  drops 
woolen  motes  or  feathers,  and  fetches 
home  only  tapestry  from  Bayeux  and 
tombstones  from  Rouen,  and  those  relics 
of  feudal  Normandy  which  still  frown 
upon  the  Seine.  Passing  through  the 
same  scenes,  a  Ijondon  alderman  will  best 
remember  the  iUiides  aux  (ruffes  which 
he  found  native  in  Dordogno,  or  the  pates 
au  foie  gras  which  made  him  lose  the 
train  at  Strasbourg ;  and  his  daughter 
may  be  forgiven  if  she  remembers  better 
than  either  the  shops  of  the  Palais  Hoyal, 
or  the  dress  worn  by  the  empress  and 
her  ladies  on  the  slopes  at  Biarritz. 

But  this  affinity  may  from  time  to  time 
be  intensified.  By  briskly  rubbing  your 
sealing-wax  you  may  so  augment  its  pecu- 
liar attractiveness  that,  held  on  the  dusty 
floor,  it  will  become  a  perfect  mop  of  wool 
and  fibers ;  by  throwing  into  your  bar  of 
steel  ad<litional  force,  you  may  lift  with  it 
not  only  nails  and  needles,  but  the  poker 
and  the  shovel.  And  so,  those  cjyects 
for  which  any  mind  has  a  natural  liking, 
when  that  mind  is  in  a  state  of  exaltation 
or  excitement,  such  objects  will  come  to 
it  and  coalesce,  and  continue  as  it  were 
part  and  parcel  of  itself  in  a  way  which 
languid  temperaments  can  not  conceive, 
and  which  would  totally  transcend  the 
powers  of  the  self-same  mind  in  its  ordi- 
nanr  condition. 

Except  for  the  mere  retaining  of  words 
— a  department  distinct  and  by  itself — for 
the  power  of  retaining  things  we  may 
■afely  reckon  on  the  minds  of  greatest 
general  ability.   In  the  direction  in  which 


the  tastes  or  propensities  of  such  a  mind 
are  strongest,  its  retentiveness  will  be 
most  powerful,  and  its  work  of  attaching 
and  retaining  will  be  easiest  at  such  times 
as  its  energies  are  from  any  cause  stimu- 
lated into  their  highest  activity. 

This  energy  sometimes  arises  spontane- 
ously.   Just  as  when  you  are  takmg  your 
summer  holiday — few   cares  upon   your 
mind,  a  limpid  atmosphere  all  round,  the 
grass  cool  and  springy  beneath  your  feet, 
you  wonder  at  the  walks  you  take ;  twenty 
miles  are  only  constitutional,  and  Snowdon 
or  Helvellyn  is  not  more  formidable  than 
you  used  to  find  Arthur's  Seat  or  Primrose 
Hill.     So  there  are  times  when  circum- 
stances conspire  to  give  the  mind  its  firmest 
tone  and  fullest  action.     You  are  listening 
to  an  orator.    It  is  no  effort  to  attend ; 
his  rich  voice,  clear  utterance,  and  express- 
ive action  make  it  so  easy  for  the  hearers. 
And  the  principle  which  he  is  expounding, 
the  truth  he  is  enforcing  is  so  vital ;  his 
lucid  statements  and  happy  illustrations 
make  it  all  so  vivid,  and  his  close-coming 
earnestness  brings  it  so  thoroughly  home, 
that  your  entire  being  is  absorbed.     It  is 
no  effort  to.  attend.     The  effort  would  be 
to  take  off  your  thoughts  and  divert  them 
to  another  theme.     For  the  moment,  the 
speaker  and  the  subject  have  you  in  full 
possession.     Under   the  induction   of  an 
earnest  spirit  or  powerful  intellect,  that 
mind  of  yours  is  for  the  moment  intensi- 
fied, and  as  long  as  aught  of  the  nnw.ont- 
ed  energy  remains,  or  is  revocable,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  feeling  will 
never  entirely  pass  away. 

But  God  has  given  us  the  power  of  en- 
ergizing our  own  minds.  At  all  events, 
we  have  the  power  of  throwing  into  a 
given  act  or  faculty,  for  the  time  being, 
the  whole  of  our  mental  vigor;  and  in 
this  way  a  stout  will  can  usually  insure  a 
strong  memory.  For  instance,  a  school- 
boy has  been  trifling  all  morning  over  the 
history  of  our  Edward  III.,  and  though 
his  eyes  are  toward  the  book,  it  is  only 
with  the  edge  of  his  mind  that  he  is  tak- 
ing an  occasional  squint  at  the  story ; 
when  you  say  to  him:  "Jack,  if,  half 
an  hour  hence,  you  can  tell  me  all  about 
it,  you  shall  have  no  lessons  this  after- 
noon, and  you  shall  have  a  ride  on  my 
pony,"  it  is  amazing  how  marbles  and 
cricket  dissolve  in  a  moment,  and  how 
full  in  the  foreground  comes  up  the  bat- 
tle of  Cressy,  and  over  the  canvas  pass 
dioramic  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  molee 
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with  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  the  pick- 
ing up  of  his  ostrich  plume,  and  its  trans- 
ierrence,  "Ich  dien"  and  all,  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  and  then  the  taking  of  Calais, 
and,  by-and-by,  Poictiera,  with  the  cap- 
ture of  poor  King  John,  and  his  furlough 
in  order  to  collect  a  ransom  from  his  peo- 
ple, and  hit)  failure,  and  his  high-minded 
keeping  of  his  word  of  honor,  and  his  re 
turn,  to  die  in  London.  Both  for  appre- 
hension nt  the  moment  and  recoUcctioa 
atlerwards,  ten  minutes  of  such  concen' 
tration  or  energized  attention  are  worth 
the  longest  day  of  dawdling  or  dispersive 
daydreaming. 

If,  therefore,  any  one  says,  "I  have 
got  no  memory,"  we  answer.  You  are 
wrong.  Perhaps  there  are  subjects  in 
which  you  feel  no  interest ;  but  anything 
that  attracts  you,  wliich  draws  yon  in  at- 
tentiori  toward  it,  or  arouses  the  energies 
of  yonr  being,  will  impress  itself  upon 
your  mind,  and  will  engrave  itself  so 
deep  as  to  insure  its  permanence.  In  or- 
der to  have  a  memory  for  themes  solid, 


mind,  a  certain  freshness  and  fullness  of 
spirit,  that  seriousness  which  deems  it 
worth  while  to  attend  to  what  God  is  emj- 
ing,  and  to  what  he  has  been  doing,  that 
sympathetic  largeness  and  noble  overflow 
of  nature  to  which  nothing  is  remote  that 
is  human,  and  nothing  is  trivial  which  oon- 
tains  a  germ  of  good  or  evil.  It  is  do 
misnomer,  the  old  phrase  which  we  still 
employ.  When  any  one  is  trying  to 
commit  a  thing  to  meroonr,  we  say  that 
"  he  is  getting  it  by  htart)''  In  order  to 
have  a  memory  for  the  beat  things,  the 
main  requisite  is  a  right  spirit.  ^That 
yon  are  fond  of  you  don't  forget,  and 
w^erethereisa"goodandhoDcstheart"— 
a  moral  and  spiritual  affinity — there  is  snrg 
to  be  retention  afterwards,  and  the  beet 
sign  that  the  precious  griun  has  snnk  in 
and  not  since  oeen  snatched  awa^,  il  will 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  some  thirty-fold, 
some  sixty-fold,  and  some  a  hnndred-fold. 
Jakes  IIahiltoit. 
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A  VISIT  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS  BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 


A  FASHION  introduced  into  this  country 
by  our  American  brethren  appears  to  be 
spreading  on  the  Continent.  A  man  can 
hardly  att.iin  a  decent  amount  of  literary 
celebrity  ere  a  cliicl's  among  his  house- 
hold taking  noten,  and  faith  he'll  print 
them.  The  last  .tnd^moat  stiking  instance 
of  this  nature  is  Bupplied  by  the  Danish 
poet  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  who,  hav- 
ing sjMint  a  portion  of  \9&1  at  Charles 
Dickens's  hospitable  house  at  6adihill,  has 
recently  put  forth  his  experiences  among 
some  other  sketches,  which  go  to  form  an 
onpretcnding  volume.  A  scamper  through 
the  paper  may  afford  some  amusement  to 
onr  readers. 

M.  Andersen  had  already  visited  Eng- 
land on  several  occasions,  and  was,  there- 
fore, bold  enough  to  reach  the  Higham 
station  alone.  But  no  carriage  was  to  be 
procured  there,  and  hence  onr  author 
•aoended  the  hill,  acoompaoisd  by  s  per* 


ter,  who  carried  his  luggage.  It  mnst 
have  been  a  charming  walk  through  this 
portion  of  the  garden  of  England,  which 
never  looks  better  than  in  the  month  of 
May.  And  here  for  tiadahill  plaoe  it- 
self: 

"Qcfnro  mo  la;  on  the  broad  hi{^  road 
Bickcns's  country -bouHC,  whose  tower,  with  its 
gilded  weathercock,  I  had  seen  for  some  time 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  It  wu  a  hand- 
some new  liousc,  with  brick  walls  and  a  pro- 
jecting entrance,  nopported  by  small  pillug ;  a 
thick  hedge  of  cherry  trees  joined  the  house, 
in  front  of  which  was  a  cnrcniDy  tendsd  graM- 
plot,  in  tho  rear  two  splendid  cedar  truus^ 
whose  crooked  btanchea  spread  Iheir  grwn 
shade  over  a  eartlen  fenced  in  with  ivy  and 
wild  grape.  As  I  entered  the  home  Dickens 
came  to  meet  me,  no  happy,  so  cordUI;  he 
looked  somewhat  older  than  when  we  partad 
ten  years  before,  but  this  was  partly  owfaig 
to  thft  beard  he  wore;  bis  eyes  glistened  H 
formerly,  the  same  smile  pl^ed  round  Ui 
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month,  the  same  clear  voice  sounded  bo 
cheerily,  even  more  aflTectionately  than  hereto- 
fore. Dickens  was  now  in  his  hest  years,  so 
youthful,  lively,  eloquent,  and  rich  in  humor, 
through  which  the  warmest  cordiality  ever 
shone.  I  can  not  find  more  characteristic 
words  to  describe  him  than  a  quotation  from 
the  first  letter  I  wrote  home.  '  Select  the  best  of 
Charles  Dickens's  works,  form  from  them  the 
image  of  a  man,  and  you  have  Dickens.*  Just 
as  he  stood  before  me  in  the  first  hour,  he  re- 
mained unchanged  during  all  the  weeks  I 
passed  with  him,  ever  jovial,  merry,  and  sym- 
pathizing." 

Our  author  had  frequently  heard  it 
remarked  that  Agnes,  in  David  Copper- 
fidd^  was  a  likeness  of  Mrs.  Dickens ; 
and  he  believes  that  no  other  character  in 
all  his  writings  resembles  her  so  much 
for  her  kindness  and  amiability  as  this 
very  Agnes.  M.  Andersen  found  in  Mrs. 
Dickens  a  calm,  feminine,  and  retiring  na- 
ture, but  when  she  spoke,  her  large  gentle 
eye  assumed  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  a  good- 
humored  smile  played  around  her  mouth, 
and  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  some- 
thing so  attractive,  that,  since  the  meet- 
ing, M.  Anderson  has  always  imagined 
Agnes  to  himself  as  possessed  of  these 
Attributes.  Equally  characteristic  is  the 
description  of  the  room  in  which  the 
family  breakfasted :  the  large  windows 
were  festooned  with  fragrant  rose*,  and 
the  prospect  was  varied  and  extensive.  A 
good  portrait  of  Cromwell  hung  over  the 
mantelpiece,  and  among  the  other  pic- 
tures was  one  which  our  author  specially 
noticed.  It  depicted  a  carriage,  in  which 
two  ladies  are  seated,  deep  in  the  perusal 
of  a  copy  of  Bleak  House.  The  little 
groom  behind  was  bending  forward,  and 
eagerly  reading  the  work. 

In  the  letter  of  invitation  Charles 
Dickens  sent  to  Andersen,  he  wrote :  ^^  I 
have  now  finished  Little  Dorrit,  and 
am  a  free  man.  We  shall  be  always  to- 
gether, and  play  at  cricket  in  the  field." 
But  these  calculations  were  foiled  by  the 
death  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  securing  the  future 
comfort  of  his  widow.  M.  Andersen 
furnishes  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
performances  instituted,  but  on  which  we 
need  not  dwell,  as  few  of  our  readers,  we 
trust,  have  forgotten  the  efiforts  made  by 
the  moat  eminent  literary  men  in  this 
most  saored  cause.  It,  however,  took 
Dickens  more  frequently  than  usual  to 
London,  and  robbed  the  guest  of  his 
host's  Booiety.     Very  pleasant,  though, 


must  have  been  their  country  walks,  and 
and  the  philological  discussions  they  held 
on  the  resemblance  between  the  English 
and  Danish  languages,  and  of  which  our 
author  gives  some  amusing  instances. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  seij- 
tenco  :  "  Der  er  en  GrEsshoppe  m  den 
Hostak,''  which  Dickens  at  once  trans- 
lated as  a  ^^  grasshopper  in  the  haystack." 
Or  here,  again,  is  a  pleasant  sketch 
enough  of  a  family  group : 

"  More  and  more  I  felt  at  home ;  even  the 
younger  children  began  to  understand  and  at- 
tach themselyes  to  me.  Dickens  has  no  less 
than  nine  children,  two  grown-up  daughters 
and  seven  sons.  The  two  eldest  and  two 
youngest  were  at  home,  and  the  three  middle 
boys  had  just  returned  for  the  holidays  from 
Boulogne,  where  they  were  at  school.  I  soon 
saw  them  climbing  up  the  branches  of  the 
lofty  cedars,  or  playing  a  game  of  cricket  in 
the  large  meadow,  with  father  and  elder 
brothers,  in  shirt-sleeves ;  the  ladies  sat  be- 
neath the  trees  in  the  tall  grass;  peasant 
children  peered  over  the  hedge,  and  the  house- 
dog, Turk,  who  was  chained  up  the  nieht 
through,  was  now  unfastened,  and  led  a  free 
doggish  existence,  while  his  long  iron  chain 
and^kennel  were  left  to  the  care  of  an  old 
raven,  who  certainly  considered  himself  the 
Bamaby  Rudge's  raven  of  the  family.  That 
bird,  by  the  way,  might  be  seen  m-doors, 
stuffed.'"* 

The  dramatic  entertainments  necessi- 
tated a  visit  to  the  town-house  in  Tavis- 
tock square,  which  M.  Andersen  describes 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  language.  A 
large  garden,  with  grass-plots  and  tali 
trees,  lies  behind  the  house,  and  imparts 
a  rustic  character  to  the  scene.  In  the 
passage  hung  pictures  and  copper-plate 
engravings ;  here  was  Dickens  s  bust,  a 
capital  likeness,  young  and  handsome; 
and  over  the  door  leading  to  the  sleeping 
apartments  and  the  dressing-room  were 
Thorwaldsen's  bas-reliefs  of  "Day  and 
Night."  On  the  first  floor  was  a  copious 
library,  and,  in  the  rear  of  that  again,  the 
small  theater  where  Dickens  was  wont  to 
perform  in  the  winter  with  his  family. 

There  was  plenty  for  M.  Andersen  to 
see.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ilandel  Festi- 
val at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  prominent 
reminiscence  he  has  borne  away  from 
which  is  the  puffed-out  crinolines  of  the 
ladies,  which  seemed  prepared  to  wing 
their  way  to  London  like  balloons.  But 
what  pleased  him  still  more  was  the  per- 
formance of  Ristori  at  the  Lyceum.  Our 
author  is  enthosiastio  in  her  praise,  though 
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he  also  tjnotes  the  vcnlict  of  a  clever  lady, 
who  S!U<1  that  the  llistori  reminded  her 
too  jjreatly  of  the  epileptic  boy  in  Ka- 
phael's  Transfiguration — one  eternal  ec- 
8tacy.  And  hero  for  a  pleasant  bit  of 
biography : 

"  Wo  are  aware  that  Ristori  is  the  daughter  of 
poor  truveling  Italian  artistes,  and  it  is  also 
said  that,  when  an  infant,  she  lay  behind  the 
scenes  in  a  basket  while  her  mother  was  play- 
ing. She  herself  ma<lc  her  appearanccc  on  the 
boari^s  at  a  very  early  aire,  in  Turin  ;  and  it 
was  here,  too,  that  her  extraordinary  talent 
was  tirst  noticed.  Presently  she  niarriwi  an 
Italian  noble,  whose  family  did  not  like  a 
dan^ht(T-in-law  from  the  stuj;e,  but,  by  her 
amiability,  she  comiuered  all  their  hearts. 
When  financial  motives  compelled  her  return 
to  the  sta}z;e,  she  was  acconipanie<l  by  her  hus- 
band to  Paris,  where  her  greatness  was  speed- 
ily recoixnized.  She  alone  held  the  sceptre  of 
the  tra^cic  muse,  and  the  Rachel  proce<?(led  to 
America,  ll'jr  fame  soon  spread  to  adjacent 
countries,  and  Eu{:;land  and  ^lermany  followed 
the  example  of  France  in  homajre  and  delight. 
Sii!:nora  lJi>tori  has  a  si)lendi«l  theatrical  figure, 
noble  features,  sparkling  eyes,  nn<l  a  mimic 
which  appears  to  mc  too  powerful,  and  only 
permi>>ib!e  in  the  ballet,  where  action  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  words.  The  transitions  were 
so  violent  that  only  the  truth  of  the  talent  ren- 
dered them  pardonjible.  At  first  I  could  .not 
accustom  myself  to  them ;  !)ut  in  the  conclud- 
ing scene,  after  she  has  poisoned  her  treach- 
erous husband,  and  drunk  the  cup  to  the  dregs 
liersell*,  when  she  be^s  the  priests  to  sound 
their  harps,  there  was  something  so  attract- 
ive, so  jitfecting  in  her  gestures,  that  f  was 


the  text  behind  scenery.  We  have  not 
space  to  follow  3[.  Andersen  throni^h  all 
the  wonders  of  London;  he  is  equally 
amazed  with  the  ^luseum  as  with  the 
7-im€8  printing  oificc.  But  we  must  find 
space  for  one  characteristic  excerpt : 

"The  richest  lady  in  England  is  Mi.ss  l^urdctt 
Coutts,  to  whom  Dickens  dedicated  his  }ffirtin 
Chuszleicit.     Her  fortune  is  said  to  be  fabu- 
lously large,  but  the  most  glorious  thing  con- 
n*'ctcd  with  it  is,  that  she  is  at  tlic  same  time 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  benevolent  ladies 
in  the  world ;  not  onl\'  has  she  built  .sevenl 
churches,  but  she  provides,  like  a  nasonablo 
and  Christian  woman,  for  the  poor,  the  ailing, 
and  the  oppressed;   her  house  in  London  is 
visited  by  tlio  richest  and  most  respected  pcr^ 
sons.     On  my  first  stay  at  Gadshilt,  I  met  there 
an  elderly  lady  dressed  in  black,  and  anoiher 
younger;   they   remained  a  week  there,   and 
were  most  amiable,  straightforward,  and  kind ; 
wo  walkfd  together  up  to  the  nvnumcnt;  I 
drove  with  them  to  Rochester,  and  when  thoy 
quitted  us  the  younger  lady  SJiid  that  I  must 
stay  at  her  house  when  I  visited  London.  From 
Dickens  I  learnel  that  she  was  Mi.<R  Coutts; 
he  spoke  with  the  utmost  veneration  of  her, 
and  of  the  glorious  Christian  use  to  which  she 
applied  her  enormous  fortune ;  I  should  havo 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  Kngli.sh  mansion 
appointed  with  all  possible  wcath.     I  vihited 
her,  and  it  was  not  the  rich  pictures,  tliu  be- 
dizened hmgimge,  the  palatial  resources,  which 
imparted  to  the  house  grandeur  and  a  peculiar 
brilliancy,   but   the   nobl«',  feminine,    am  able 
Miss  Coutt*  herself,  she  offered  such  a  .«iimplc 
and  touching  contrast  to  her  richly-attired  ser- 
vants.    She  hnd  noticed  that  I  had  felt  the  cold 


forced  to  lieml  low  before  the  might  of  the  !  while  in  the  country ;  it  was  not  yet  thoroughly 


More  satisfactory  in  every  respect  was 
Ristori's  reading  of  Lacfi/  Marbtth^  which 
M.  Andersen  went  twice  to  see.  It  af- 
fords hi  III  occasion,  too,  for  a  comparison 
with  the  ])eHbrniance  at  the  Princess's, 
where  he  saw  the  opening  night  of  The 
7'ef/ifffi*f'  He  allows  that  it  was  incom- 
parably fine ;  but  he  went  empty  away 
after  the  j^erformance  was  over.  8hak- 
ppeare  became  an  illustrated  petrifaction  ; 
the  living  word  evaporated,  the  mental 
food  was  lacking ;  it  was  forgotten  in 
gazing  on  the  golden  plate  upon  which  it 
was  ]>rcscnte<l.  Another  thing,  too,  that 
oflended  M.  Andersen's  artistic  sense  was 
the  inferiority  of  the  performers;  Caliban 
was  clever,  and  Ariel  pretty,  but  that 
was  all.  Kean  himself  droned  through 
the  piece.  To  sum  uj)  in  a  word,  M.  An- 
dersen jirefers  Shakspeare  artistically  act- 
ed in  a  bam  to  such  a  disappearance  of 


warm,  hence  a  fire  burned  cheerily  in  my  chim- 
ney. How  comfortable  I  felt  there!  'J'liere 
were  books,  cozv  arm  cliairs,  sofas,  and  r4»coco 
furniture,  and  from  the  windows  a  pro^^pect 
over  the  garden  of  Piccadilly  and  the  (in*en 
Park.  Close  to  London  are  M'ss  Coii(t.s's 
country-house  nnd  garden  ;  here  nre  long  alleys 
of  rliododendrons,  which  shook  their  bhie  petais 
over  the  caniagc  in  which  I  was  seated  ;  bete 
were  magniiicent  cedars  and  rare  exotics,  while 
the  hot-houses  were  tilled  with  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. From  all  these  splendors  the  owner 
led  me  to  a  i-uV'W  kitchen-garden,  where  she 
seemed  fondest  of  being  ;  it  seeme<l  as  if  these 
plants,  which  ]  os^cs'^ed  such  viduc  for  the 
poor,  harmonized  best  with  her  natuKO.** 

Another  very  pleasant  house  M.  Ander- 
sen visited  was  that  of  the  publit(her  of 
the  English  version  of  the  ImproiH^' 
torCy  where  he  was  treated  with  tlie  uf- 
most  kindness  by  both  the  parents  and 
the  children.  Ilero  he  found  plca.sant 
glances,  listened  to  music,  and  UM  hiui- 
seli'  comprehended  and  happy.    It  was 
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qaite  refreshing  to  go  to  Mr.  Bentley's 
house  from  the  heated,  noisy  capital  of 
the  world.  Bnt  his  heart  ever  fondly 
tarned  to  the  quiet  evenings  at  Gadshill. 
How  pleasant  it  was  to  ascend  the  hill 
from  the  station,  having  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  windows  ever  in  view,  and  the 
soand  of  masic  as  a  guide !  Miiis  Mary 
Dickens  and  her  aunt  played  passages 
from  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn. 
It  was  a  happy  party  round  the  pianoforte 
when  Dickens  and  his  wife  and  the  guests 
sat  gossiping ;  presently,  too,  a  moon- 
light walk  through  the  fields,  which  caused 
M.  Andersen  to  feel  melancholy  at  the 
thought  that  he  must  ever  quit  such 
friends.  One  e\'ening  when  undergoing 
these  feelings,  Dickens  suddenly  seized 
his  hand,  and  begged  him  in  the  most 
cordial  manner  to  remain  with  them  a  few 
days  longer,  to  witness  the  dramatic  rep- 
resentation he  was  about  giving  with 
his  family.  There  was  such  heartiness  in 
the  invitation  that  M.  Andersen  could 
not  bnt  accept  it,  and  his  good  spirits 
returned  with  a  confidential  chat  with 
Dickens.  Every  one  who  enters  his  pres- 
ence feels  and  knows  that  the  expression 
in  his  eyes  arouses  confidence  and  devo- 
tion.    Here  is  an  instance : 

"  The  old  former,  whose  cows  and  sheep  grazed 
round  the  monument  on  Gadshill,  knew  that  I 
was  living  with  Dickens,  and  told  me  that  he 
would  bring  us  fresh  bread  every  day.  *  They 
are  splendid  people,^  he  said ;  ^  that  can  bo 
seen  at  once  in  both  of  them,  man  and  wife.' 
They  had  both  spoken  so  openly  and  heartily 
with  him,  they  had  quite  won  him.  *Ye8,' 
the  ikrm'er  continued,  *a  few  years  ago  the 
lady  who  is  called  the  Swedish  Nightingale, 
lived  close  by.  She  was  just  as  kind  and 
straightforward  as  Charles  Dickens.'  I  sought 
the  house  where  Jenny  Lind  was  stated  to  have 
lived;  the  \vindows  were  plastered  over,  the 
door  was  bolted,  the  cage  was  empty,  the 
nightingale  had  fiowo.  Many  thoughts  and 
old  recollections  were  aroused,  and  I  could 
never  pass  the  house  hereafter  without  being 
affected  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  melancholy.'' 

But  the  time  was  approaching  for  the 
departure  from  Gadshill  and  Dickens ; 
hut  M.  Andersen  was  still  to  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  admiring  in  his  host  the 
great  actor.  The  Queen  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  witness  a  private  representation  of 
The  Frozen  Deep  at  the  Gallery  of 
Illustration,  and  our  author  had  the  rare 
distioodon  of  being  present.  The  royal 
party  sJlb  comprised  the  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia aod  the  King  of  Belgium.  The  party 
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from  Gadshill  were  accidently  prevented 
from  proceeding  to  London  by  the  last 
train  on  the  Sunday  night,  and  thus 
escaped  a  terrible  tragedy.  A  collision 
took  place,  costing  a  heavy  number  of 
lives ;  and  M.  Andersen  says  ho  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  feeling  aroused  by  pass- 
ing over  the  site  of  the  accident  in  the 
very  first  train  that  ran. 

The  Gallery  of  Illustration  was  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  carpets  in  honor 
of  the  royal  visit,  and  a  special  bnfiet  for 
refreshments  was  put  up.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  M.  Andersen's  analysis  of  the 
piece,  which  is  familiar  to  all  of  us,  but 
we  will  quote  his  description  of  Charles 
Dickens's  acting  as  confirmatory  of  tlie 
prevailing  opinion : 

"  Dickons  performed  the  character  of  Richard 
with  affecting  truth  and  great  dramatic  geni- 
ality ;  he  also  acted  with  a  quiet  and  natural- 
ness which  differed  greatly  from  the  usual 
way  of  performing  tragedy  in  England  and 
France.  In  my  fatherland  he  would  have 
gained  admiration  and  recognition,  even  had  the 
fact  been  known  that  he  was  the  great  author ; 
in  mai\y  respects  he  resembled  the  Danish  actor 
Michael  Weiho.  In  the  same  piece  performed 
with  Dickens  his  two  daughters,  his  eldest  son, 
his  two  sisters-in-law,  and  his  brother  Alfred. 
The  writer  of  the  play  undertook  the  character 
of  Frank  Aldersby.  The  performance  before 
her  Majesty  was  concluded  by  a  farce,  Tv>o 
o'  Clock  in  the  Morning.  It  was  acted  with  in- 
comparable animation  and  sparkling  humor  by 
Charles  l)i<'kens  and  Mark  Lemon,  the  editor  of 
Punch.  These  two  also  played  the  principal 
parts  at  the  public  performance  in  the  farce  of 
Uncle  John.  Dickens  was  as  admirable  in 
comedy  as  in  tragedy,  and  is  indubitably  one  of 
the  first  dramatic  artists  of  our  age." 

After  the  first  performance  all  the  actors 
and  assistants  assembled  at  the  Ifoiise- 
hold  Woj'ds  office  to  spend  a  jolly  even- 
ing: there  was  abundance  of  fun  and 
sparkling  humor,  and  the  festival  was 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  picnic 
party  at  the  house  of  Albert  Smith.  .  The 
days  passed  only  too  rapidly  for  our  author 
at  Dickens's  residence.  The  parting  morn- 
ing arrived,  and  M.  Andersen  could  delay 
no  longer,  as  he  was  invited  to  Weimar 
to  the  unveiling  of  the  statues  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Wieland.  "  From  the  land 
of  Shakspeare,  from  the  home  of  Dickens, 
he  was  proceeding  to  the  country  of  the 
Minnesinger  and  the  poetic  capital*  of 
Weimar."  Dickens  had  his  horse  put  to, 
and  himself  drove  M.  Andersen  to  Maid- 
stone, whence  he^wonld  proceed  by  train 
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to  Folkestone.  They  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  two  more  hours  to- 
j2:ether  amid  the  richest  landscapes  of 
Kent:  they  rattled  past  rich  fields  and 
glorious  woods.  Dickens  was  as  hearty 
and  lively  as  ever,  but  M.  Andersen  could 
not  overcome  the  melancholy  feeling  which 
preyed  upon  him  as  he  felt  the  hour  of 
parting  approach.  In  the  station  they 
shook  hands  for  the  last  time,  and  our 
author  gazed  in  the  honest,  soul-full  eyes 


of  one  in  whom  he  admires  the  poet  and 
loves  the  man. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  the  volume  from  which  we  haye 
borrowed  these  extracts  contnins  some 
vecy  charming  stories  told  in  Hans  Ohria> 
tiau  Andersen's  best  manner.  Although 
we  do  not  approve  of  the  way  in  which 
he  has  betrayed  private  confidence,  possi- 
bly the  other  contents  of  the  volume  wiO 
condone  for  this. 


From    the   Lelinra    Hoar. 


THE      DEATH-BED      OF 


LION. 


Every  one  may  not  be  scientific ;  but 
every  one  may  at  least  be  a  close  observer 
of  nature  animate  and  nature  inanimate. 
If  plain  people  with  good  eyes  and  open 
hearts  would  but  keep  a  note  book  for  their 
original  observations,  and  jot  down  irf  few 
words  the  simple  facts  of  life  among  Qod's 
lower  creatures,  the  great  men  of  the  day 
would  always  have  a  good  store  of  fine 
materials  to  deal  with.  The  philosopher 
would  stand  at  ease  on  the  grand  plat- 
form of  truth,  and  build  with  stones  ready 
hewn  to  his  hand,  instead  of  having  to 
send  his  thoughts  wide  over  the  land  in 
search  of  straw  wherewith  to  make  brick 
for  the  house  of  his  wisdom,  or  perhaps, 
to  gather  osiers  for  the  wattled  wigwam 
of  a  nomadic  theory. 

^^Do  animals  understand  what  death 
is  ?  Do  they  recognize  its  coming  signs  ?" 
asks  the  uninitiated.  "  No,"  says  a  gifted 
philosopher  of  our  acquaintance,  "you 
never  see  animals  apprehending  the  mean- 
ing of  death."     Very  well :  then  here  is 

a  fact. 

The  writer  once  strayed  into  a  menag- 
erie in  the  north  of  England,  which  had 
camped  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  little  moun- 
tain metropolis.  A  large  elderly  lion  was 
making  an  involuntary  tour  of  the  country 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  a  fine  fam- 
ily of  young  people.  What  an  insult  to 
put  the  desert  monarch  into  such  a  vul- 
^r  clap-trap  traveling  carriage  as  this! 
The  name  caravan  may  sound  fine  enough 
out  on  the  pathless  san^/s ;  but  here  it  is 


a  thing  of  creaking  boards,  groaning 
wheels,  and  red  and  yellow  paint.  No 
group  of  palm-trees  here ;  yet  the  caravan 
stops,  and  the  camp  is  pitched  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  square,  amidst  much  desert 
talk,  loud  roars  of  satisfaction,  growling 
comment,  or  shrill  protest.  One  does  not 
know  what  it  all  means — foreign  tongues 
all  of  them.  But  one  may  guess  at  the 
subjects  under  remark ;  for  great  lumber- 
ing bones  are  sorely  aching  with  jolting 
over  rough  roads ;  long  limbs  are  tired  of 
being  cramped  in  narrow  cells ;  soft  sides 
are  bruised  with  bumping  over  the  stones 
of  civilized  travel ;  the  Bajazets  of  the 
wilderness  are  chafing  withm  their  bars; 
strength  and  ferocity  are  fermenting  for 
want  of  space ;  and  the  dinner-hour  has 
long  ago  passed  away  without  the  dinner. 
True,  there  are  strong  signs  of  supper  in 
one  of  the  carriages,  whose  little  pipe  of 
a  chimney  has  been  smoking  all  day,  bat 
which  is  fierce  now.  There  is  an  aggra- 
vating afflatus  of  frying  bacon  pervading 
the  place ;  and  women  in  lackets,  short 
fiounced  dresses,  and  laced  leather  boots, 
are  clattering  amongst  tea-cups;  white 
bold  children  with  unkempt  hair  are  talk- 
ing low  traveled  wit  to  the  gaping  boys 
and  girls  who  surround  the  step-laddler 
which  acts  stair-case  to  the  lofty  aoor.  A 
platform  is  now  thrown  out  from  the  front 
of  the  square;  prodigious  portraits  of  im* 
possible  monsters  are  unrolled  and  a^xetl ; 
and,  as  if  stimulated  by  the  uiijoard-of 
dangers  with  which  Uiey  threaten  iodMjr, 
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crowds  are  daring  enough  to  mount  the 
steps.  We  slip  with  a  vague  feeling  of 
awe  behind  the  arras,  and  look  around. 
An  elephant  with  a  hill  of  dun-colored 
forehead,  and  with  legs  like  pillars  of 
Hercules,  is  swaying  his  significant  trunk 
ibis  way  and  that,  over  a  stockade  of  bars. 
Bat  what  is  the  matter  with  that  grand 
old  lion  ?  He  is  in  pain ;  surely  he  is 
lo  pain.  His  breathing  is  short,  and  is 
drawn  with  effort ;  nostrils  are  spread 
wide,  lips  drawn  back,  and  that  great 
shaggy  chest  heaves  uneasily.  He  is  suffer- 
ing from  bronchitis,  for  he  evidently  can 
not  bear  the  keen  air  of  the  north.  He  is 
eouchant;  but  now  he  lifls  his  head  high, 
and  looks  round  and  round  the  show  into 
the  hundred  faces  of  that  unfeeling  crowd, 
as  if  searching  for  sympathy.  But  no ; 
they  can  not  read  his  eye  of  mute  appeal ; 
he  is  nothing  to  them  but  a  great  tawny 
]ton  with  a  shaggy  mane  and  tufled  tail. 
Suddenly  he  rears  himself  up  to  his  full 
stature,  throws  back  his  grand  head,  ut- 
ters a  tremendous  desert  roar,  and  falls 
down  heavily  on  his  side — dead.  Dead  : 
bnt  with  an  imperial  gesture,  such  as 
CsBsar's  when  he  fell. 

Look  at  the  widow  I  She  has  been  tak- 
ing short  and  stately  turns  up  and  down 
the  den — a  very  Juno  in  her  gait,  and  in 


her  temper  too.  But  she  stops,  looks  in- 
quiringly at  the  prostrate  figure,  draws 
nearer,  bends  her  head  with  an  anxious 
bewildered  look,  and  then,  as  if  at  last 
receiving  the  great  idea,  she  throws  her- 
self down  upon  the  dead  monarch  with 
grand  abandonment.  Presently,  up  conies 
the  heir;  crown  prince  he  was  —  he  is 
the  young  king  now.  He  stops  short, 
in  a  fierce,  brusque  attitude,  spreads  his 
nostrils,  flashes  his  eyes,  and  snorts  aloud. 
That  was  a  long  and  searching  gaze, 
truly  I  But  at  last  he,  too,  flings  himself 
down,  with  a  great  sounding  flop^  upon 
the  dead  body  of  the  old  lion.  Up  comes 
the  coarse-looking  keeper,  and  flogs  away 
the  widow  and  the  son.  But  they  watch 
their  oportunity,  stalk  forward  again,  and 
throw  themselves  down  in  the  same  atti- 
tude of  grief.  Again  the  hateful  whip, 
and  again  thoy  spring  to  the  further  end 
of  the  den  with  a  sliort,  impatient  roar. 
Three  times  did  this  take  place,  and  three 
times  did  they  return  to  the  same  position, 
abandoning  themselves  to  the  same  elo- 
quent symbols  of  grief.  Not  many  can 
say  that  they  have  been  present  at  the 
death-bed  of  a  lion  ;  and  never  can  the 
scene,  so  touching,  and  yet  so  grand,  bo 
forgotten  by  the  writer. 


*  ^  I 
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Ik  comparatively  recent  years  two  names 
have  come  to  stand  out  prominently  on 
the  high  places  of  English  literature. 
They  are  names  of  renown  in  the  world 
of  letters.     The  contributions  from  their 

K18  have  been  rich,  vast,  and  varied. 
ey  were  peers  and  friendly  rivals  for 
fiinie  in  the  world  of  fiction.  The  Eng- 
lish and  American  reading  public  have 
long  been  familiar  with  the  names  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Both  have  vis- 
ited the  United  States  and  been  greeted 
and  welcomed  by  many  admirers  of  their 
genius.  Both  pursued  the  race  and  fought 
Uie  battle  of  life  side  by  side  together  till 
within  a  few  short  months.  One  has  fall- 
9  tnddenly,  the  other  moves  on  still  in 
his  brilliant  career.  A  bright  radiance 
marks  the  spot  where  Thaclceray  disap- 
peared.   One  lives:  the  other  is  not.  The 


works  of  both  will  long  live  on  the  pages 
of  English  literature.  As  their  names 
stand  toget  her  onthe  roll  of  fame,  we  have 
thought  it  an  acceptable  service  to  place 
their  portraits  side  by  side  as  a  welcome 
embellishment  of  our  present  number.  It 
may  afford  a  pleasant  impression  to  many 
minds  to  view  both  their  faces  in  the  same 
field  of  vision.  We  have  the  best  rea- 
sons to  believe  in  their  entire  accurac^y. 
The  lineaments  of  their  faces  will  speak 
for  themselves.  Both  are  too  well  known 
to  need  extended  mention  on  these  pages. 
The  tender  and  touching  "In  Memoriam" 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  of  his  friend,  will  be  read 
with  interest.  A  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  each  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Charlbs  Dickens  was  bom  in  1812  at 
Portsmouth,  where  his  &ther,  Mr.  John 
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Dickens,  who  held  a  situation  in  the  Navy 
Pay  department^  was  at  that  time  sta- 
tioned. The  duties  of  his  situation  led 
Mr.  Jolin  Dickens  to  reside  at  various 
naval  ports ;  and  a  portion  of  his  distin- 
guished son's  childhood  was  thus  spent 
at  Cliatham — and  perhaps  early  recollec- 
tions as  well  as  literary  associations  may 
have  had'  their  influence  in  leading  to  his 
purchase  of  a  property  at  Gadshill  in  that 
neighborhood  (the  veritable  "Gadshill "  of 
FalstalTs  adventures  in  Heixry  IV.)  as 
his  permanent  place  of  residence  (1850.) 
Retiring  on  a  pension  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  father 
of  the  novelist  became  connected  as  a 
reporter  with  the  London  press.  Intend- 
ing his  son  for  the  profession  of  an  attor- 
ney, he  placed  him  m  an  attorney's  office 
for  that  purpose ;  and  here  Mr.  Dickens 
acquired  experience  in  life  which  he  has 
since  turned  to  account.  An  early  pas- 
sion for  literature,  however — a  passion 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gratifying 
by  abundant  reading,  more  especially  in 
the  works  of  the  English  novelists  and 
dramatists  —  rendered  him  unwilling  to 
remain  in  the  destined  profession ;  and 
his  father's  connections  enabled  him  to 
exchange  it  for  that  of  a  newsper  critic 
and  reporter.  His  first  engagement  was  on 
the  7rue  Su7i ;  from  which  ne  transferred 
his  services  to  the  Mornijig  Chronicle^ 
then  almost  the  leading  daily  newspaper 
in  London.  His  abilites  as  a  reporter  and 
describer  of  scenes  of  city-life  soon  raised 
him  high  in  the  staff  of  this  journal;  and 
probably  there  could  have  been  no  bet- 
ter training  for  his  peculiar  talents  of 
observation,  whether  of  scenes  or  of  phys- 
iognomies and  characters,  than  his  occu 
pation  as  a  reporter  afforded  him.  Uis 
d&bint  as  a  literary  artist  was  made  in  the 
columns  of  the  Morning  Chrofiicle^  to  the 
evening  edition  of  which  he  contributed 
those  fSk'ctchcs  of  Life  and  Character^ 
which  were  afterwards  (1836)  published 
collectively  in  two  volumes  under  the  title 
of  Sketches  by  Jioz,  Almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  Sketches  Mr.  Dickens  pub- 
lished The  Village  Coquettes:  a  Comic 
Opera,  The  success  of  the  Sketches  was 
BO  great,  and  they  showed  the  possession 
of  such  an  original  vein  of  humorous  nar- 
rative and  descnption,  that  the  late  Mr. 
Hall,  of  the  firm  of  Chapman  &  Hall, 
London  publishers,  proposed  to  Mr.  Dick- 
ens to  write  a  story,  in  the  same  vein,  to 
be  brought  out  in  monthly  parts.    Mr. 


Hall,  we  believe,  even  suggested  as  a 
suitable  plan  for  such  a  story,  that  of  de- 
scribing the  meetings  and  adventures  of  a 
club  of  originals.  Acting  on  this  hint^ 
though  he  soon  dropped  the  machhaery  of 
a  club,  or  made  it  suoordinate,  Mr.  Dick- 
ens produced  his  world-famous  Pickwick 
Papers^  published  in  1837.  The  snccess 
was  beyond  all  calculation ;  and  Mr.  Dick- 
ens— who  about  this  time  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  Hogarth,  a  musio 
writer  and  critic  of  eminence — at  once 
took  his  place,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
as  the  most  popular  novelist  of  the  day. 
Oliver  Ihcist^  a  novel  in  three  volumes, 
was  his  next  publication ;  cotemporaneous 
with  which  were  77ie  Memoirs  of  Jostph 
Grimaldi^  edited  hy'Poz^  in  two  volumef>. 
Then,  in  the  same  serial  form  as  Pickwick^ 
came  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  NichO' 
las  Nicklehy;  followed  by  Master  Ilum-^ 
phrey^s  Clocks  published  in  weekly  num- 
bers in  1840  and  1841,  and  containing  the 
stories  since  known  separately  as  7'he  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  and  JSamaby  Pudge:  a 
7hle  of  the  liiots  of  1780.  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  publication  Mr.  Dickens 
visited  America,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  His  impressions  of 
America  and  the  Americans  he  published 
on  his  return  in  his  American  Kotes  for 
General  Circulation  (1842.)  In  1848 
was  written  his  little  Christmas  book,  en- 
titled A  Christmas  Carol — the  first  of 
that  series  of  beautiful' Christmas  stories 
with  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  va- 
ried his  larger  publications. 

In  1844  appeared,  as  a  monthly  serial, 
77ie  Life  and  Adveyitures  of  Martin 
Chu2zlewit ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  vis- 
ited Italy  and  resided  there  for  some  time. 
His  second  Christmas  book,  The  Chimst^ 
appeared  in  1845.  On  January  1st,  1846, 
Mr.  Dickens  presented  himself  in  a  new 
capacity,  as  the  chief  editor  of  the  Daily 
Netos^  then  organized  as  a  liberal  raomiog 
newspaper,  with  a  numerous  staff  of  select 
writers  to  support  it  by  their  united  tal* 
ents.  Here  appeared  Mr.  Dickens's  Pic- 
tures of  Italy^  afterwards  published  col- 
lectively. After  some  time,  however,  Mr. 
Dickens  resigned  his  editorship,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  paper  was  changed.  The 
same  year  saw  the  publication  of  his  JBatUe 
of  Life :  a  Love  Story  ^  and  JTie  Crickei  an 
the  Hearth:  a  Fairy  Tale  for  ChriUmoM. 
His  next  venture  was  his  Dealings  teiih 
the  Firm  of  Dombey  tk  Son^  conuneDced 
ID  the  favorite  form  cf  a  montUy  serial  in 
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1847,  and  finished  in  1848,  in  time  to  per- 
mit the  publication  of  a  Christmas  story 
for  that  year,  called  The  Ilajinted  Man 
and  the  GhosCs  Bargain,  Next  came 
the  HUtory  of  David  Copperfidd^  in 
numbers,  concluded  in  1850.  In  this  year 
Mr.  Dickens  started  the  weekly  literary 
periodical,  which  he  has  since  conducted 
under  the  title  of  Household  Words^  and 
his  own  contributions  to  which  during  so 
many  years  must  of  themselves  amount  to 
a  considerable  body  of  literature.  Here 
appeared  hi^^  Child's  History  of  JEng- 
kmdy  since  republished  in  three  volumes 
(1852-53),  and  the  powerful  story  called 
Hard  Times^  since  republished  in  one  vol- 
ume. In  1853  was  concluded  another  of 
his  larger  serial  stories,  Bleak  House^  and 
in  1856  Little  Dorrit. 

Any  commentary  on  the  genius  of  a 


writer,  whose  works  are  so  well  known 
aB  those  of  Mr.  Dickens,  is  here  unneces- 
sary. Wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken  or  read  his  name  is  a  '^  household 
word  ;"  of  many  of  his  works  there  are 
translations  into  the  chief  European  lan- 
guages; and,  though  English  literature 
should  go  on  increasing  for  centuries  to 
come,  liis  place  in  it  is  secure.  Mr.  Dick- 
ens^s  voluminousness  as  an  author  is  also 
to  be  noted.  Nor  is  it  only  as  an  author 
that  he  impresses  his  cotemporaries.  He 
is  known  as  a  man  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  many  social  and  philanthropic  questions, 
and  proving  the  same  by  his  public  con- 
duct, as  well  as  by  the  zealous  criticisms 
of  social  wrongs  and  abuses  with  which 
his  books  abound,  and  which  he  has  on 
maiiy  occasions  enforced  with  great  effect 
by  his  speeches  on  public  occasions. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH   OF   WILLIAM   MAKEPEACE   THACKERAY. 


The  recent  lamented  death  of  this  cele- 
brated man  and  author  has  given  fresh 
interest  in  the  public  mind  to  his  person 
and  history.  Next  to  seeing  the  face  of 
a  renowned  man  is  the  sight  of  an  accu- 
rate portrait  engraving.  As  Mr.  Thack- 
eray and  Charles  Dickens  were  warm 
personal  friends  in  life,  now  that  one  of 
them  has  gone  to  his  rest  in  the  grave,  and 
the  living  will  see  his  face  no  more,  we 
have  thought  to  please  many  of  their  mu- 
tual friends  and  admirers  by  placing  their 
portraits  together  at  the  head  of  our  pres- 
ent number.  We  add  to  several  articles, 
one  of  which  is  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  of 
Mr.  Dickens  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, a  brief  biographical  sketch,  which 
is  all  that  can  be  needed  for  one  so  well 
known. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was 
bom  in  1811,  at  Calcutta.  His  father, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Thackeray, 
of  Hadley,  in  Middlesex,  was  of  an  old 
Yorkshire  family,  and  held  a  situation  in 
the  East  India  Company's  civil  service^ 
hia  mother  was,  we  believe,  of  Welsh  de- 
scent. Mr.  Thackeray  was  educated  at 
CSambridge  about  the  same  time  as  the 


poet  Tennyson,  the  late  J.  M.  Kemble, 
and  others  since  distinguished  in  various 
walks ;  but  he  left  the  university  without 
taking  a  degree.  Tie  inherited  a  good 
fortune  on  coming  of  age ;  and  his  inten- 
tion at  first  was  to  be  an  artist.  In  the 
course  of  his  education  for  this  profes- 
sion, he  visited  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent  in  his  youth  ;  and  in  Mr. 
Lewis's  Life  of  Gothe  is  a  very  interest- 
ing letter  written  by  Mr.  Thackeray  to 
the  author,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  residence  for  a  time,  with  other 
young  Englishmen,  at  Weimar,  and  of  his 
reminiscences  of  GOthe,  with  some  of  the 
members  of  whose  familv  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy.^  Recollections  of  his 
young  artist-life  are  also  to  be  found  in- 
terwoven into  his  fictions ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  admirable  illustrations 
executed  by  his  own  pencil  for  many  of 
his  writings,  he  has  not  given  the  world 
the  means  of  judging  what  success  he 
might  have  attained  had  he  continued  his 
devotion  to  art  as  a  profession.  It  seems 
to  have  been  between  his  twenty-fifth  and 
thirtieth  years  that  he  abandoned  the  idea 
of  becommg  an  artist  and  adopted  the  life 
of  a  man  of  letters.    Although  from  the 
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T6ry  first  he  exhibited  those  peculiar  fac- 
ulties as  a  writer  which  have  latterly  sie- 
cured  him  his  extraordinary  reputation 
and  influence,  his  progress  toward  popu- 
larity, or  even  toward   general  recogni- 
tion, was  slow.     He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten for  the   Itmes  during  the  editorship 
of  Barnes ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
connected  with  other  London  journals  at 
different    periods.      It   was  in    Fraser^s 
Magazine^  however,  that  he  worked  his 
way  into  the  esteem  of  those  who  were 
capable  of  discerning  an  original  talent  in 
brief  magazine  papers,  and  of  inferring 
what  it  could  accomplish  when  exercised 
on  a  large  scale.     Under  the  characteris- 
tic pseudonym  of  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh,  he   wrote,  for  a  series  of  years, 
tales,  essays,  and  sketches  for  this  maga- 
zine, all  distinguished  by  shrewd  observa- 
tion, exquisite  style,  and  the  play  of  keen 
wit  and  delicate  irony  over  a  hard  and 
subtle  philosophic  meaning.     What  per- 
haps accelerated   Mr.  Tliackeray's  prog- 
ress toward  recognition  was  his  becom- 
ing a   contributor  to  Punch,     Ilis  first 
papers  there  were  those  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  The  Fat  Contributor;  and  these 
were  followed  by  others,  characterized  by 
wit  and  satire  of  the  finest  and  purest 
vein,    and    some    of    which  —  such    as 
Jeames's    Diary    and    Tfie    Snob    Pa- 
pers—  attained  an  independent  reputa- 
tion and  greatly  enhanced  the  character 
of  the  periodical  in  which  they  appeared. 
Not  a  few  of  his  contributions  to  Punch 
were  in  verso.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thack- 
eray was  publishing  also,  in  a  separate 
form,  both  new  works  and  reprints.     In 
1846  appeared  his  Notes  of  a  Journey 
from  Comliill  to  Grand  Cairo  by  may 
of  Jjisbon^  Athens^  Coniftantinople^  and 
Jerusalem^  by  M,  A.   Titmarsh    (these 
"notes"   being  the  result  of  an  actual 
journey  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health)  ;   in   1847,  he  published  a  short 
Christmas  -  book,   called  Mrs,  Perkinses 
Ball ;  and  at  the  same  time  (1846-48) 
he  was  writing  and  publishing  in  month- 
ly numbers,  afler  the  fashion  of  which 
Dickens  had  set  the  example,  his  cele- 
brated Vanity  Fair:  a  JVbvel  without  a 
Hero :   with  illustrations  on  steel  and 
wood  by  the  author.    At  the  time  when 
the  first  few  numbers  of  this  novel  were 
appearing,   Mr.  Thackeray's    name    was 
still  scarcely  known  to  the  general  public ; 
but  before  the  novel  was  finished,  it  was 
widely  diffused,  and  then  began  that  as- 


sociation  of  the  names  of  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  as  the  two  rival  novelists  of  the 
day,  and  thpt  discussion  in  literary  oirdet 
of  the  relative  merits  of  their  respecstive 
styles  and  methods,  which  has  continued 
ever  since.  In  1 85 1  appeared  TTie  KickU" 
burys  on  the  Rhine^  on  the  publication  of 
which  a  critic  in  the  Times  took  the  op- 
portunity of  repeating  against  Mr.  Thaolc* 
eray  the  charges  already  common  in  the 
critical  world,  that  he  delighted  in  repre> 
senting  the  ugly  side  of  human  nature, 
and  seemed  skeptical  of  the  existence  of 
amiability  or  real  virtue  in  the  world. 
This  drew  forth  from  Mr.  Thackeray  a 
very  pungent  reply  in  the  form  of  an  JEfc- 
say  on  Thunder  and  Small  Beer^  pre- 
fixed to  tlie  second  edition  of  the  sketch 
in  question.  Perhaps  a  more  efficient  an- 
swer to  the  charges  above  indicated  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  His- 
tory of  Henry  Esmond^  Esq,^  icritten  by 
himself  published,  not  serially,  but  en- 
tire in  three  volumes,  in  1852.  Thia 
beautiful  and  very  peculiar  novel,  though 
deficient  in  some  oi  the  elements  of  pop- 
ular interest,  gave  a  new  idea  of  the  au- 
thor's powers  of  conception  and  style. 
The  scene  being  laid  in  the  tiiufe  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  Addison,  Steele,  and  other  wits 
of  the  time  being  introduced  as  oharao- 
ters,  the  author  had  been  obliged,  in  pre- 
paring the  novel,  to  make  the  itocial  man- 
ners and  the  conspicuous  men  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  a  subject  of  historical  study ; 
and  out  of  these  researches  arose  his  Z00- 
tures  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century^  which  were  first  de- 
livered in  Willis's  Rooms,  in  London,  be- 
fore a  very  brilliant  audience,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1851,  afterward  in  the  provinces, 
and  finally  in  America,  where  the  author 
spent  some  months  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  very  heartily  received.  The  X/€cture9 
were  published  in  1 853.  Mr.  Thackeray's 
subsequent  publications  have  been  Us 
third  serial  work  of  fiction.  The  Neuh 
comeSy  and  The  Pose  and  the  Ring  ;  or, 
The  History  of  Prince  Giglio  and 
Prince  Bulbo,  1855.  Mr.  Thackeray's 
next  literary  appearance  was  in  his  lectures 
on  The  Four  Georges^  delivered  first  m 
America,  to  which  he  paid  a  second  visit 
for  the  purpose,  in  1855-56, 4ind,  upon  his 
return,  m  Edinburgh,  London,  ana  otMbr 
(;ities  and  towns  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Altogether,  ^  Mr.  Thackeray  stood  co»- 
spicuous  among  those  who  are  the  ad- 
mitted chiefs  of  British  literature  at  tlie 
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present  day;  and  the  question,  still  de- 
bated, as  between  him  and  Dickens,  is,  in 
the  main,  a  question  as  between  two 
styles  or  theories  of  the  art  of  prose  fic- 


tion. In  person,  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a 
somewhat  large  and  tall  man ;  with  a  fine 
head,  the  hair  of  which  was  prematurely 
white. 


from    Ohftmberi'i   Jottrnal. 


THE      DISPERSION      OF      SEEDS. 


It  must  be  obvious  that  the  immense 
quantity  of  seed  which  plants  generally 
produce  could  never  germinate  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  and,  therefore, 
as  the  seed  ripens,  the  pericarp  or  seed- 
vessel  gradually  assumes  such  an  organiz- 
ation as  is  calculated  to  effect  its  disper- 
sion or  removal  to  a  more  distant  locality. 
The  dissemination  of  seed  is,  therefore, 
the  result  of  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  seed-vessel,  rather  than  of  the  seed 
itself,  which  seed-vessel  presents  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  con- 
trivances in  nature. 

Sometimes  the  pericarp  (Greek  peri, 
around,  and  karpoa^  fruit^  opens  elastical- 
ly  with  a  spring-like  mecnanism,  and  dis- 
charges the  seed  contained  in  its  cavity  to 
a  considerable  distance.  The  seeds  of  the 
castor-oil  plant,  of  the  common  garden 
Msam,  and  of  the  common  furze  or  whin- 
bush  of  Europe,  are  separated  from  their 
pericarps  in  this  manner.  In  Hura  crepi- 
tans^ a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der Eaphorhiacem^  or  the  Spurge  family, 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  m 
South  America,  the  seeds  are  projected 
firom  the  strong,  bony  envelope  of  the 
pericarp  as  soon  as  it  opens,  which  it  does 
with  immense  force,  and  with  a  report  as 
loud  as  a  pistol.  The  bursting  of  seed- 
vessels  in  this  manner  is  due  entirely  to 
mechanical  causes,  and  attributable  to  the 
state  of  the  tissues,  which,  possessing  un- 
equal power  of  imbibition  and  unequal 
elasticity,  are  torn  apart;  It  is  a  case  of 
what  is  called  in  common  language 
*•  warping,"  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  vital  phenomena,  being  a  definite  mode 
of  destruction  of  dead  structures  result- 
ing from  special  structural  conditions. 

The  pericarps  of  the  thistle  and  dande- 
UoD,  and  other   species  of  CamposUoB^ 


have  attached  to  them  a  beautiful  stellate 
down,  contrivances  which  are  evidently 
intended  to  catch  the  wind,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  are  removed,  when  fully  ripe, 
from  off  the  surface  of  the  receptacle  of 
these  plants,  and  wafled  to  a  distance,  to 
spots  iavorable  to  their  germination.    The 
pericarps  to  which  these  appendages  are 
attached  will  sometimes  travel  for  miles, 
until  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  humid  atmos* 
phere  causes  the  tuft  to  collapse,  when  the 
pericarp  falls  to  the  ground.     In  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  thistle,  this  down  pro- 
jects directly  from  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
carp, like  the  feathers  of  a  shuttlecock ; 
in  the  dandelion  and  goatsbeard,  it  is  sup- 
ported upon   a  stalk,  which  elevates  it 
above  that  surface.     In   the  last  plant, 
each  fine  hair  of  the  tufl  is  itself  a  feather, 
forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  perfect  of  objects.    The  cryptog- 
amous  or  flowerless  plants,  as  ferns  and 
mosses,  have  a  very  extensive  geographi- 
cal diffusion.    Their  spores  are  so  light 
and  microscopic,  that  they  rise  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  are    conveyed    over  the 
ocean  by  currents  of  air.     Hence  many 
genera,  and  even   species  of  moss  and 
fern,  are  common  to  North  America  and 
Europe.     In  other  species,  the  pericarps 
are  furnished  with  hooked  hairs,  as  in  ga- 
lium  and  burdock,  by  means  of  which 
they  cling  to  the  bodies  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  are  thus  scattered  far  and  wide. 
It  is  impossible  to  traverse  the  woods  or 
marshes  in  autumn  without  having  such 
pericarps  forced  upon  our  attention.    The 
achenia  or  homy  indehiscent  pericarps  of 
Bidens  bipinnata.^  or  the  Spanish  needles, 
are  especially  troublesome.    The  achenia 
of  this  plant  are  surmounted  with  three 
or  four  persistent  awns,  which  are  down- 
wardly barbed,  and  by  means  of  wbioh 
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thej  very  readily  adhere  to  the  dress  of 
the  traveler.  How  little  are  persons 
aware,  when  they  brush  off  these  trouble- 
some intruders,  in  some  distant  locality  to 
which  they  have  unwillingly  carried  them, 
that  they  are  fulfilling  the  grand  and  se- 
cret purposes  of  nature ! 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  Asclepias^  or 
milkweed,  and  the  Epilobiiiyn^  or  willow- 
herb,  the  seeds  themselves  are  furnished 
with  these  coma  or  tulls  of  hairs,  by 
means  of  which,  on  the  opening  of  the 
pericarp,  they  are  lifted  by  the  wind  out 
of  its  cavity,  and  carried  away  sometimes 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  parent  plants. 

Birds,  too,  are  important  agents  in  the 
diffusion  of  seeds.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  seeds  of  numerous  berries  and  small 
fruits  will  grow,  though  they  may  have 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  birds.  Many 
of  the  omnivorous  kinds — for  instance, 
the  thrushes — migrate  from  north  or  south 
in  autumn,  at  the  time  when  berries  and 
similar  fruits  are  ripe,  and  they  often  void 
the  seeds  of  these  fruits  little  altered. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  Phytolacca  decan^ 
dra;  or  the  common  pokeweed,  appears 
to  have  been  dispersed  over  the  whole  of 
North  America.  The  berries  of  this  plant 
are  eaten  by  the  robin,  the  thrush,  the 
wild  pigeon,  and  many  other  birds,  which 
thus  carry  them  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  plant  which  produced  them.  In  this 
manner  we  can  account  for  a  fact  which 
every  practical  botanist  and  observer  of 
nature  must  have  noticed — namely,  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  single  plant  in  a 
place  where  its  species  was  entirely  un- 
known before. 

The  mistletoe  bears  a  small  white  berry 
with  an  extremely  viscid  pulp.  The  birds 
fond  of  this  fruit  encumber  their  bills  with 
this  glutinous  substance,  and,  to  clean 
them,  they  rub  them  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees  on  which  they  may  chance  to 
alight,  thus  depositing  the  seeds  in  the 
very  place  where  nature  intended  they 
should  grow. 

The  heavy  seeds  of  the  oak,  walnut, 
and  chestnut,  too  large  for  distribution  by 
the  feathered  tribes,  are  buried  by  squir- 
rels, which  have  to  make  their  home  upon 
them.  One  day,  taking' a  walk  in  the 
woods,  our  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
squirrel  which  sat  very  composedly  upon 
the  ^ound.  We  stopped  to  obser\'e  his 
motions  for  a  few  minutes ;  almost  imme- 
diately, he  darted  to  the  top  of  a  noble 
oak;  in  an  instant  he  was  down  again 


with  an  acorn  in  his  mouth ;  and  after 
finding  a  soft  spot,  he  quickly  dus  a  small 
hole,  and  deposited  his  charge,  the  germ 
of  a  future  oak,  covered  it  up^  and  then 
darted  up  the  tree  again.  In  a  moment 
he  was  down  with  another,  which  he 
buried  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  this 
way  he  continued  to  labor  as  long  as  we 
thought  proper  to  watch  him.  The  in- 
stinct of  this  little  animal  doubtless  in- 
duced him  to  bury  these  acorns  as  a  pro* 
vision  for  his  future  wants ;  but  such  is 
his  activity  and  untiring  industry,  that  he 
buries  more  than  he  consumes,  and  the 
surplus  rises  as  trees^  to  adorn  and  enrich 
the  earth. 

Some  pericarps  are  conveyed  by  the 
rivers  into  which  they  fall,  or  by  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  many  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  the  countries  which 
originally  produced  them.  In  this  manner, 
many  of  the  native  plants  of  France, 
Spain,  and  other  adjacent  countries  have 
beea  naturalized  in  England ;  and  the 
pericarps  of  tropical  climates  are  conveyed 
to  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Scotland. 
The  foreign  pericarps  which  are  annaally 
left  on  the  Norway  coast,  are  principally 
cashew-nuts,  bottle-gourds,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  dogwood-tree.  These 
are  often  in  so  recent  a  state  that  they 
would  unquestionably  vegetate  were  the 
climate  favorable  to  their  growth  and  ex* 
istence.  When  carried  to  countries  better 
suited  to  their  nature,  they  germinate,  and 
colonize  with  a  new  race  of  vegetables 
the  land  on  which  the  ocean  has  oast 
them.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  coral 
islands,  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific,  are  speedily  covered 
with  a  crop  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
cocoa-nut  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  salt  water,  and 
it  is  probably  the  first  arborescent  species 
whicn  vegetates  on  these  newly-formed 
lauds.  Icebergs  probably  have  some 
share  in  diffusing  plants,  since  they  are 
often  found  loaded  with  masses  of  earth 
containing  seeds,  which  they  occasionally 
cast  upon  strange  shores.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  kind  of  infla- 
ence  was  far  more  actively  at  work  in  the 
geological  period  immediately  preceding 
the  present. 

Most  of  the  seedd  thus  carried  abroad 
never  gern^inate  at  all,  as  they  either  fidl 
into  situations  unfavorable  to  their  growth 
or  upon  a  soil  which  is  already  t>reOooi»>- 
pied  by  other  plants.    All  the  plants  of  a 
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given  district  may  be  regarded  as  at  war 
with  each  other.  The  arborescent  species 
prevent,  by  the  extent  of  soil  which  they 
occupy,  the  vegetation  of  species  of  an 
hambler  growth.  Each  has  to  struggle 
into  existence  against  a  host  of  compet- 
itors ;■  for  nature,  although  she  has  been 
prolific  of  the  seeds  of  life,  has  limited  the 
sapply  of  room  and  food.  A  number  of 
ferns,  for  example,  which  may  be  growing 
on  a  hillside,  will,  by  their  preoccupation 
of  the  soil,  successfully  maintain  their 
ground  against  all  other  intruders  for 
ages,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  afibrd- 
ed  to  other  plants  for  the  dispersion  of 
their  seeds.  If  any  chance  seed  should 
be  borne  to  this  spot  by  any  of  the  agen- 
(ues  which  we  have  enumerated,  or  by 
other  causes,  it  cannot  germinate  among 
them,  as  they  absorb  all  the  food  from  the 
soil. 

The  seeds  which  have  been  thus  unfa- 
vorably located  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  time ;  such  as 
have  very  thin  and  delicate  integuments 
will  lose  their  germinating  power  after  a 
few  weeks'  exposure ;  so  also  oleaginous 
seeds  will  in  general  decay  much  sooner 
than  such  as  contain  albumen.  Other 
seeds,  on  the  contrary,  will  retain  their 
vitality  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time ; 
this  is  the  case  with  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  J^guminosvR^  or  the 
pea  family,  the  seeds  of  which  may  be 
tept  for  years  without  any  material  detri- 
ment to  their  germinating  power.  Pease 
taken  from  the  herbarium  of  Toumefort, 
where  they  had  remained  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  w^ere  made  to  ger- 
minate in  the  botanical  gardens  of  Paris. 

Those  changes  by  which  the  ovule  is 
metamorphosed  into  the  mature  seed 
appear  to  be  all  made  with  a  special  ref- 
erence to  any  mishaps  which  may  befall 
it  when  thrown  on  the  eharity  and  care 
of  nature  by  the  parent  plant,  as  well  as 
to  provide  it  with  a  store  of  nutriment  on 
which  it  may  subsist  during  the  early 
stages  of  its  development. 

When  the  plant  approaches  the  close  of 
its  allotted  period  of  life,  it  is  surprising 
with  what  care  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  continuation  of  the  species,  as  if 
nature  had  determined  to  secure  it,  if  pos- 
sible, an  immortality  of  existence  upon 
the  earth's  surface.  Hence  not  only  the 
beautiful  contrivances  to  effect  the  re- 
moval of  the  seed  to  spots  favorable  for  its 
gennioation,  bat  also  the  immense  quan- 


tity of  seed  which  the  dying  plant  pro- 
duces. On  a  specimen  of  Micinua  com* 
munis^  the  castor-oil  plant,  which  the 
writer  cultivated  in  his  garden  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  counted  ten  clusters  of  peri- 
carps or  seed-vessels ;  each  cluster  pro- 
duced upwards  of  fifty  pericarps,  and  each 
pericarp  contained  three  seeds.  The  total 
number  of  seeds  produced  by  the  plant 
was  therefore  10X50X3=1500.  Each  of 
these  seeds,  be  it  remembered,  contained 
within  its  folds  an  incipient  repetition  of 
the  parent  plant  in  the  form  of  a  young 
embryo.  Supposing  each  seed  to  germi- 
nate, and  the  plants  to  arrive  at  maturity, 
the  product  of  the  next  season  would  be 
1600X1500=2,260,000  seeds.  In  other 
plants,  the  first  crop  of  seeds  is  still  great- 
er. It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sun- 
flower produces  4000,  and  a  single  thistle 
24,000  seeds  the  first  year ;  therefore,  the 
second  year's  crop  would  amount  to  16,- 
000,000  of  seeds  in  the  former,  and  676,- 
000,000  of  seeds  in  the  latter  instance. 
How  immense  the  amouiH^  of  vegetable 
life  which  may  spring  from  a  single  seed  I 
Happily  for  mankind,  everjr  vegetable 
embryo  is  not  destined  to  give  rise  to  a 
future  progeny.  Millions  of  seeds  or  veg- 
etable embryos  are  annually  called  into 
existence,  but  a  variety  of  causes  destroy 
their  incipient  life.  Many  seeds  are  used 
as  food  by  animals,  and  a  great  many 
more  decay.  •  Were  it  not  for  the  opera- 
tion of  these  causes,  by  which  the  species 
is  kept  within  prescribed  limits,  such  is 
the  fecundity  of  nature  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  seed  from  a  single  this- 
tle or  dandelion  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  be  sufficient  to  cover  with 
plants  not  only  every  square  inch  of  the 
superfices  of  our  own  world,  but  the  entire 
surface  of  every  other  planet  in  the  solar 
system ! 

But  although  nature  has  been  thus  care- 
ful to  insure  a  repetition  of  their  beautiful 
and  evanescent  forms,  all  plants  multiply 
within  prescribed  limits  which  they  can 
not  pass ;  fecundity  is  therefore  no  barrier 
to  the  variety  which  every  where  prevails, 
which  is  the  principal  charm  of  the  veg- 
etable creation,  and  from  which  we  derive 
so  much  instruction  in  the  study  of  their 
individual  forms. 

When,  however,  the  seed  falls  into  a 
soil  favorable  to  its  germination,  it  wffl 
grow  and  become  a  plant,  running  through 
all  the  phases  of  the  vegetation  of  its 
predecessor. 
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OVERFLOWN       WITH 


FLO  OD." 


Since  the  sun  went  down  on  Friday, 
the  tragedy  of  Ilolmfirth  has  been  repro- 
duced on  an  enlarged  scale  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sheffield.  A  Yorkshire  val- 
ley has  indeed  been  converted  into  a  vale 
of  tears,  and  the  homes  of  industrious 
multitudes  have  been  swept  away  as  com- 
pletely as  the  dwellings  of  the  ancients 
referred  to  by  the  Temanite  —  "  which 
were  cut  down  out  of  time,  whose  foun- 
dation was  overflown  with  a  flood."  Who 
that  strolled  along  the  sides  of  the  Loxley 
and  Stannington  Hills  a  few  days  ago,  and 
marked  the  placid  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  ifUge  artificial  lake,  could 
have  conceived  that  these  quiet  waters 
were  destined  shortly  to  devastate  the 
smiling  valley  beneath,  and  /to  emulate 
the  horrors  of  the  primeval  deluge  ? 

The  hills  formed  two  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle, the  base  of  which  was  supplied  by  an 
immense  artificial  mound,  forty  feet  thick, 
more  than  eighty  feet  high,  and  three 
hundred  yards  long.  An  area  of  seventy- 
six  acres  was  thus  enclosed,  capable  of 
holding  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  water.  At  the  time  of 
the  catastrophe  it  was  not  quite  full.  Es- 
timating the  contents  on  Friday  night  as 
equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of  cubic 
feet,  we  have  a  quantity  exceeding  six 
hundred  millions  of  gallons.  Our  stand- 
ard for  the  imperial  pound  avoirdupois  is 
obtained  from  the  gallon  of  water,  which 
is  known  to  weigh  ten  pounds.  Hence 
six  thousand  millions  of  pounds  may  rep- 
resent the  dead  weight  of  the  water  m 
the  Bradfield  reservoir  at  the  time  to 
which  we  now  refer.  Even  with  these 
enormous  figures  before  him  the  uniniti- 
ated reader  would  scarcely  conceive  the 
prodigious  pressure  which  was  every  mo- 
ment bearing  against  the  gigantic  dyke, 
which  alone  lield  back  the  artificial  flood 
from  deluging  the  adjacent  valley.  To  add 
t#tho  peril  the  wind  blew  fiercely,  and 
dashed  the  imprisoned  waters  against  the 
dam,  which  thus  had  to  bear  more  than  the 
simple  pressure  due  to  the  immense  weight 


of  the  water.  The  reservoir  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  gorge,  spreading  down- 
ward toward  the  populous  town  of  Shef- 
field, and  thickly  dotted  with  factories, 
forges,  and  dwellings.  Thousands  of  the 
adjacent  population  lav  down  to  sleep  that 
night  in  as  much  perd  as  if  Vesuvivs  it- 
self had  formed  one  of  the  Penine  ranMi 
and  was  ready  to  burst  into  one  of  its 
wildest  eruptions. 

Was  there  no  indication  of  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe  ?    It  is  not  customary  to 
Providence  to  allow  its  creatures  to  be 
slain  without  a  note  of  warning.    A  por^ 
teutons    hush  precedes  the  earthquake. 
The  little  cloud   is  the  herald    of  the 
approaching  storm.      In  the  infancy  of 
science  Heaven  oAen  interposed  to  warn 
mankind  by  revelation.    The  voice  of  the 
prophet  was  heard  for  many  years  before 
the  fountains  of  the  great    deep    were 
broken  up  and  the  windows  of  heayen 
were  opened.    Angels  came  to  Sodom  on 
the  evening  before  that  terrible  sunrise, 
when  the  blue  heavens  rained  fire.    The 
handwriting  appeared  on  the  wall  of  the 
Chaldean  palace,  before  the  army  of  the 
Persian  entered.  The  ancient  superstition 
of  omens  was  not  without  a  substratum 
of  truth,  however  deeply  overlaid  with 
folly  and  fraud.     In  modem  times,  when 
miracles  cease,  nature  is  made  to  speak, 
and  the  falling  quick-silver  tells  us  of 
storms  and  tempest  as  surely  as  an  angel- 
voice  from  heaven.     Was  there  no  warn- 
ing, then,  in  the  valley  of  Sheffield  on 
Friday  night?     A  whii^er  went  forth 
that  all  was  not  right.    At  dusk  there 
came  friendly  messages  to  many  a  cottage 
door,  saying  that  the  dam  was  not  sound. 
Hundreds  were  thus  warned  in  time,  and 
by  a  prudent  retreat  secured  their  lives. 
Late  HI  the  afternoon  a  young  farmer,  go- 
ing to  fodder  his  cattle,  saw  an  ugly  crack 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  embankment. 
The  ^Metting  out  of  water''  has  been  m 
proverb  of  peril  of  ages.    The  yoong  mg- 
riculturist  expressed  his  fears  to  one  of  the 
officials.  Workmen  were  hastily  fetched^ 
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and  measures  were  at  once  improvised 
to  prevent  any  outbreak  of  the  waters. 
Shortly  before  midnight  the  workmen  on 
the  embankment  finished  the  task  assign- 
ed to  them ;  but  efforts  were  still  made 
by  another  party  to  lower  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  reservoir  by  drawing  off  as 
much  as  was  practicable  into  another 
channel.  Preparations  were  made  for 
blowing  up  a  weir,  so  as  to  make  another 
outlet  for  the  flood.  A  body  of  navvies 
were  drilling  holes  in  a  rock  for  this  pur- 
pose, when  It  is  said  there  came  a  furious 
ffust  of  wind,  shaking  the  cottage  of  a 
laborer  on  the  margin  of  the  dam.  The 
man's  wife  looked  apprehensively  out  of 
the  windows,  and  saw  the  foaming  flood 
leaping  through  the  earthly  barrier,  while 
a  terrific  and  confused  roar,  like  the  din 
of  the  heaviest  thunder,  made  known 
that  the  giant  flood  was  hastening  to  its 
work  of  death. 

Flieht  was  now  all  but  impossible,  even 
bad  the  imperilled  multitudes  been  pre- 
pared  for  it.  As  it  was,  the  doomed  ones 
were  asleep.  Quietly  they  lay  themselves 
down  to  rest ;  terrible  was  their  awaking. 
A  farmhouse,  with  all  its  occupants,  was 
swept  away  at  a  blow ;  not  a  vestige  of 
the  homestead  was  suffered  to  remain; 
even  the  cows,  fourteen  in  number,  per- 
ished. Desolation  could  not  be  more 
complete.  In  one  place  a  whole  wood 
disappeared!  Trees,  haystacks,  cattle, 
wrecks  of  houses,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry— men,  women,  children — all  went 
whirling  down  in  ondHumultuous  torrent. 
Away  went  the  dark  waters,  hurrying 
every  obstacle  with  them.  The  roar  was 
heard  far  off  by  wakeful  ears ;  but  what 
could  it  mean  ?  It  was  a  dreadful  sound  ; 
but  who  could  tell  its  signification  ?  On 
went  the  flood,  tearing  away  houses  with 
their  foundations.  Whole  rows  of  cot- 
tages disappeared,  and  Icfl  not  so  much 
as  **  a  wreck  behind."  An  entire  village 
was  either  swept  away  or  laid  in  ruins. 
In  some  cases — probably  lying  nearer  the 
margin  of  the  flood— life  was  spared. 
Some  there  were  who,  being  aroused  by 
the  strange  commotion,  found  their  re- 
treat cut  off  from  below,  and  with  frantic 
efforts  broke  through  the  roofs,  where 
they  shivered  and  trembled  in  the  cold 
night-wind  until  succor  came  or  the  wild 
flood  subsided.  The  very  gardens  of  the 
cottagers  were  swept  away  or  buried  in 
mud.  At  Neepsend  the  little  plots  thus 
destroyed  are  said  to  have  covered  nine 


hundred  acres.  From  the  reservoir  to 
Sheflield  was  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and 
fearful  was  the  havoc  along  this  route. 
The  sentinel  at  the  barracks  nearly  expe- 
rienced the  fate  of  the  guard  at  Pompeii. 
As  he  paced  near  the  outer  wall  the  roar 
of  the  flood  broke  upon  his  ear  ;  in  a  few 
seconds  he  was  battling  for  his  life  amidst 
mud  and  water,  and,  despite)  the  alarm 
which  he  raised,  two  children  were 
drowned  in  the  barracks,  while  their  pa- 
rents were  drag^d  out  seemingly  half 
dead.  At  Sheffield  itself  the  sound  of  the 
torrent  was  heard  at  about  a  quarter  past 
twelve.  At  first  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  hissing  kind  of  noise,  then  a  loud,  long, 
terrible  roar,  and  the  flood  burst  in  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  demolishing 
bridges  and  swelling  the  stream  of  the 
Don  with  the  accumulated  waters,  thickly 
strewn  with  the  d&bris  of  that  woful  ruin 
which  had  transpired  above.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  the  town  was  inundated, 
some  lives  appear  to  have  been  lost,  and 
a  sad  destruction  of  property  is  reported 
among  tradesmen  and  others.  At  day- 
break the  terrors  of  the  calamity  became 
more  distinctly  known,  and  the  fearful 
sacrifice  of  life  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  became  the  subject  of  rapid  rumors 
mingled  with  deep  commiseration.  The 
swollen  river  also  told  its  tale  in  the 
wreck  of  property  and  the  frequent  corpses 
which  went  floating  by  on  the  turbid 
stream.  Far  down  the  river  the  inun- 
dation spread,  and  the  destruction  of 
growing  crops  will  help  to  swell  the  total 
loss  consequent  on  this  heart-rending  vis- 
itation. 

It  is  a  poor  and  heartless  philosophy 
which  can  look  on  this  sea  of  ruin,  and 
talk  of  it  as  an  awful  retribution  and  a 
chastisement  for  the  blundering  and  short- 
comings of  human  art.  What  had  the 
poor  sufferers  to  do  with  the  imperfect 
workmanship  or  defective  management 
of  the  Bradfield  reservoir?  The  en- 
gineers escaped,  and  death  came  on  those 
who  were  irresponsible.  If  there  hav^  been 
blundering  and  shortcoming  any  where, 
these  offenses  are  to  be  proved  by  evidence 
and  properly  visited — not  by  the  laws  of 
nature — but  by  the  laws  and  iustitutions 
of  society.  Fault  of  some  kind  we  fear 
there  must  have  been,  either  in  the  me- 
chanical construction  of  the  reservoir,  or 
in  the  precautions  proper  to  such  a  mag- 
azine of  power. 
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Gould  A  Lincoln,  the  eminent  Boston  publish-  called  for  and  published,  is  sufficient  tostimony, 

ers,  so  well  find  widt^ly  known  for  the  vast  ist^ucs  and  must  give  birth  to  pleasurable  p^ratifications, 

of  valuable  books  from  their  teeming  press,  have  both  to  the  author  and  to  the  publishers,  at  the 

Bent  us  a  fresh  instalhiient  of  their  publications,  success  of  this  valuable  work. 
Among  these  is  Tlo  Life  awl  Times  of  John  Hwut ; 

OTf  Thr  Btthaninn  Heforni'tfion  of  tiu  FifteetUh  Cen-  Death  of  Mr.  Ticknoe. — The  sudden  death  of 
tury.  By  K.  11.  Oillett.  In*two  volumes.  Second  Mr.  AV.  D.  Ticknor,  of  the  eminent  publishing 
edition,  revised.  Boston:*  Gould  &  Lincoln,  69  house  of  Ticknor  <fc  Fields,  at  Boston,  who  died 
Washington-street.  New- York :  Sheldon  <fe  Co.  Inst  week  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  in  Philadel- 
Cincinnuti:  Georjre  S.  Blanchard.  1864.  VoL  L,  phia,  has  filled  the  hearts  of  many  friends  with 
662  pages.  Vol.  II.,  C51  pages.  With  ample  con-  unaffected  sorrow.  He  was  well  and  widely 
tents  to  each  volume,  and  extended  and  valuable  known  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  lie 
index.  Vol.  f.  li:is  twt;nty-three  chapters,  richly  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  urbane  in  hiu  man- 
laden  with  historic  treasures.  Vol.  II.  has  twentv-  ners,  and  generous  and  kind  in  his  intercourse 
one  chnpters,  full  of  the  affluence  of  thought,  it  and  treatment  of  others.  He  was  in  this  city  A 
does  the  eye  and  the  mind  good,  exciting  a  thrill  few  days  since  in  his  usual  health.  He  went  to 
of  plea.<%ure  to  look  even  at  the  external  aspects  of  Philadelphia  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hawthorne,  for  ft 
these  attractive  and  splendid  volumes.  A  glance  little  excursion  of  rest  and  recreation.  They  rode 
at  them  shows  the  neatness,  the  mechanical  per-  out  to  Point  Breeze  Park,  where  Mr.  Ticknor  flrrt 
fection.  the  luminous  and  typographical  beauty  of  complained  of  illness.  They  returned  to  the 
the  printed  pages,  which"  add  to  the  luxury  of  hotel,  and  the  disease  rapidly  matured  into  con- 
reading  such  books.  gestion  of  the  lungs,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  termi- 

The  Preface  is  a  model  of  its  kind  in  beauty  nated  his  valuable  life.      In  calm  composure,  and 

and  force  of  diction,  in  ample  brevity  and  in  clear-  while  his  friend,  Mr.  IIa\vthorne,  hehl  his  hand, 

ncss  of  liirrtoric  stat4>ment.     It  is  like  the  transpar-  the  brilliant  lamp  flickered  and  went  out. 
ent  windows  of  a  well-illumined  mansion,  outside  of 

which  one  can  stand  and  look  in  ujion  the  richly  Lndusteial  Biogbaput:  Iron-Workers  axd  Tool- 
furnished  apartments.  We  like  a  well-written  Makers.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  author  of  "Self- 
Preface.  AVe  want  tlie  keys  of  the  whole  house  Help,"  "Brief  Biographies," etc.  Boston:  Tick- 
before  we   enter  to  examine  its  attractions  and  i^or  &  Fields.     1864.     Pp.  410. 

^^u"^^'"*                                 ^#     /n-11       1.       J  li!m%  is  an  instructive  and  valuable  book,  lead- 

The  books  themselves.     Mr.  Gillett  has  done  ing  young  men  into  the  great  .«»ecrect  of  success  in 

good  service  to  the  cause  of  historic  literature  m  Hfe,  and  showing  them  how  to  become  the  arcM- 

the  preparation  of  tliese  volumes,  and  erected  a  t<»cU  of  their  own  fortune,  bv  showing  them  how 

monument  to  his  talents,  liis  re.<»earch,  his  patient  others  have  done  it.     Well-Vritten  biography  is 


mausoleums  and  graveyards  of  history  making  ex-  productions.     We  commend  this  book  to  all  iron- 
tensive  and  thorough  explorations  for  long  hidden  workers  and  tool-makers, 
and  buried  treasures,  and  has  found  and  brought 

up  into  the  fresh  sunlight  of  modern  days  the  Counsel  and  Comfort  :  Spoken  from  a  dty  Pnl- 
many  golilon  fragments,  putting  them  all  into  his  pit.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Recreations  of  a 
ample  crucible,  has  melted  them  down,  re-casting  Country  Parson."  Boston :  Ticknor  <fe  Fidds. 
the   whole   into   one   colossal  statue    of   historic         1864.     Pp.  811. 

beauty,  which   all   the  living  lovers  of  literary        ,-.  .,         r  xi  •    i.     i       i 

.f.f.,/.,,  «,..,.  ,.*......:««  ««.i  ..,Un;..»  ««^  o*«^,T  ,..uk        The  author  of  this  book,  whose  writings  are  so 

statuary  muv  examine,  ana  admire,  ana  study  with  *     .i.      .    .i  ,         rm      -r*  C^     *•  i 

;.i/«.^»<.:»»  ,"i  .oc.««..  ...wi  .»..««f     w«  ...»,».»iw^.  ^««  familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  EcLEfTir,  by  articles 

mcrcasini;  ])leasure  una  profit..     \V  e  remember  our  .         ^        ^    -ar  •  ^\         -a.    ■»    ^         al 

deep  imi.roLionH  wlic-n  iuitin?  the  Bceocs  of  hia  fr"'."  ^'f'Z-'  ^'T""'-  "''«  w  "  f.    "''  ^a  Z  *"" 

Ions  an.\  nrduous  labors  ut  Pr%?iie,  almost  fancy-  ^P"^?  "^  t*"."  ^?''^'.'"  J"  '^^ ,'""  "J*'"  P^doctton^ 

ins  we  could  «-e  his  departing  form,  and  hear  tfie  T'"'  ^"^^  "  '"=*' ,"»  » .'"y?''*?  »/  B-^f'  E^»«»> 

edlo  of  the  retirinR  fooUteps  of  the  venerable  importance  to  man g  religums  interests      We  wel- 

lluss,  a-  h..  h-fl  the  place,  never  to  return.  come  the  vo  ume.  and  heartily  commend  it  to  the 

Mr.  (Jillett  has  laid  the  friends  of  the  Reforma-  ?"«■>'">■>  «"<!  perusal  of  all  serious  readers.  ITiere 

tion  and  of  evan-clicul  history  under  strong  ob-  J?  »"""'  ^}"'  «""'^  "     '""'*"'*  '■"^"" "'  ""*"'^ 

ligations  for  the  thorou-U  and  impartial  minner  ^'^^  ^"^"'  '*»  »**"«°*  P'K*"- 

ill  which  he  ha«  perfuriiied  this  "labor  of  love."  m      /^  m  ]    .,  -x-         ^       lu 

Wo  have  not  time  or  room  here  to  begin  to  do  ^^  CxiiPAXEa  Thal.  and  other  writings,  from  «to 

.dequat.  justice  to  the  sterli.n.n.en^  of  these  ^:rZ^^r:  n^.^'^ZTiy^'t  ^ 
Tolumes,  or  to  «^\pres8  our  high  appreciation  of  *»v*iiv/i  »  xm^isab.     xow-r.     *|.  woo. 

their  historic  value.    The  pntss  abounds  with  gen-        This  is  a  curious  and  instructive  book.    The 

erous  and  ample  commendations  of  the  work ;  and  name  and  fame  of  Richtcr  attract  the  reader  to 

the  fMCt,  that  a  second  edition  has  been  already  his  writings — so  rich  and  afflnent  in  his  imagfai- 
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uid  Me  thlnga  ns  lie  ei-en  Ibem.  Can^ner  Thai 
is  a  beautiful  vnl1«y  of  tin?  Pyrpncea,  to  which  the 
BDthiir  Dixie  B  srirt  of  piltfrimn^,  oiling  bis  let- 
ters not  chn]il<'r<>.  hut  Ktatioiis.  and  bv^ins,  as  he 
BBys,  "  jokitiirlj-,"  oniittinj-  6(W  to  count  601.  Tin 
reader  will  eneimnlcr  graphic  descriptions  am 
Incidents,  very  iife-likc,  all  along  the  pngca  of  the 
volume. 

PjcuTO:  As   Eire  Poeii  o?  tiie  Oldes  MooniBn 
Tmi.     Hv  Mrs.  Kliz.ibeth  T.  Pokikb  Beacd. 
New-York  :  D.  Apiileton  4  Co.,  445  Broadway. 
1864.    !>.  424.    \\  ith  illuetnitiona. 
Iirthe  conception  and  plan  of  this  bcaatiful  his- 
toric poem,  tlie  ^fted  niilhor  hat  shown  a  poetic 
skill  Bud  f;eniiiH  in  the  language  and  style  of  her  - 
verse  rarely  equalled.     It  ia  no  difiieult  matter  to  1 
write  poetry  of  some  sort,  if  an  individual  has  any 
poetic  Inspiration  whatever ;  but  to  write  a  poem  I 
richly  interwoven  with  the  namen  and  heroes  of  . 
another  age.  and  a  foreign   land  and  b  foreign  ' 
tongue,  combining  the  personal  incidents  of  tlicsc 
fatatorie  personniref,  lUid  mnklng  names  all  atBniJ 
in  tbcir  approprinic  |>laces  and  conform  to  the 
laws  of  rythm,  is  no  eapy  matter.  Vie  marvel  at  the 
skill  and  genius  wliich  the  author  has  displayed 
in  her  poem,  as  well  as  the  itescriplivo  power  in 
her   pages.    Tlie  book  is  admiratly  printed  on 
tinted   paper,  in  clear  and  tasteful  type,  in  tlie 
ntyle  of  the  AppleUina,  worthy  to  tind  a  place  on 
the  tables  of  nil  lovers  of  historic  and  poetic  verse. 
Tdi  Katiokal  Alv*n.ic  ano  AxMt'Ai.  RECORD  ros 
1864.     Pp.  041.    Philadelphia:  Geoige  Childs, 
630  Chestnut-street. 

This  traty  national  work  combines  end  contains 
an  immense  moss  of  facts  and  information,  stnto' 
□tents  and  statistiea,  in  regard  to  all  the  depart- 
ments of  tlie  government,  tlie  courts,  the  army  and 
navy,  public  men  and  ofUcera,  which  are  so  valua- 
ble and  desirable  to  every  ifelbinformed  man. 
Thia  book  is  an  immense  photograph  KBllcry  of 
current  events.  It  is  a  luirocln  of  eondensalion, 
and  yet  without  eonfunion,  so  that  any  one  can 
find  the  facts  and  information  needed  at  once.  By 
turning  to  the  proper  page,  and  opening  the  vol- 
ume at  a  certain  |i[iiec.  j'ciu  find  the  name  of  any 
Teasel  In  the  navy,  with  armament,  tonnage,  and 
all  the  particiilnrs.  The  accuracy  with  which  the 
millions  of  figures  and  names  are  given  is  wonder- 
ful. The  book,  in  n  word,  ia  a  library  of  informa- 
tion. 

Tm  WrtiiEiis  P.ifkhs.    The  neadship  of  Christ, 
and  the  Itights  of  the  llliristian  reojJe.     A  col- 
lectlop  of  Essays,  Ilistoricnl  and  Descriptive 
Sketches,  and  Personal  I'ortraiturcs,  with  the 
Author's  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Brougham. 
By  Iluen  Miller.  Author  of  "  Footprints  of  the 
Creator,"  etc.     Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Peter 
Bayno,  A.M.    Boston:  Gould  A  Lincoln.    New- 
York:    Sheldon  <t  Co.     Cincinnati:    George  S. 
Blanchard.     18C3.     I^p.  BU2. 
Tdi    name,  the   character,  and   the  acienljGc 
writings  of  llu)ch  Miller  are  so  well  known  to  the 
reading  world  that  the  annonncement  of  this  book 
would  at  once  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
pubfic.     But  in  this  volums  Hugh  Millar  q>pean 


in  a  new  character,  on  a  new  stage.  At  a  time  when 
Scotland  trembled  and  reverberated  under  the 
heavy  tread  of  the  division  march  of  the  Scottish 
church,  Ilugh  Miller  thonldered  his  big  gcol<^ical 
sledge-hammer  and  became  "  the  champion  of  the 
church"  amid  the  exciting  scenes  of  iJiat  eventful 
period.  Thia  book,  therefore,  imrlakes  much  of 
the  character  of  an  eccleHinxtical  bir^lorv  of  thoi« 
times,  and  as  such  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit. 

Gould  &  Lincol!)  have  also  sent  us  their  ..4a- 
miol  of  Seinttifie  Durovery ;  or,  YenT-Sook  (ff 
Factt  m  Scitnrt  and  Art  for  1R64.  Edited  by 
David  A.  Weils,  A.Mt,  M.I>.,  author  at  J'rinfipU* 
of  Natural  Fhilotophy,  t<\v,  Boston:  published  by 
Gould  4  Lincoln.  Scw-York:  Sheldon  4  Co. 
1864.  Tliisbook  carries  in  its  very  name  and  in 
its  title,  and  on  its  forehead — if  a  book  cnn  bo  said 
to  have  a  forehead — the  exceeding  vaiuo  and  in- 
terest which  attach  to  the  discovery  of  scientific 
facts.  We  would  give  more  for  one  new  scientific 
fact  than  for  forty  fictions,  Pauls  inform  the  mind 
.he  intellect. 


ad  atrengtheo  tl 

Satan's  Devices,  and  the  Believer's  Victost.   By 
Kov.  William  L.  Pabwns,  A.M.,  Pastor  of  the 
Congregational    Church,     Mattapoisett,    Moss. 
"  Lest  Satan   sliould  get  advanta";e  of  ua;   for 
we  are   not  ignorant  of  his  devijres."    2  Cor. 
2:  II,  elc.    Boston:  Gould  Si  Lincoln.    New- 
York:    Sheldon  A  Co.     Cineinnati:   Georgo  a 
Bhinchard.     1864.    Pp.  S12. 
This  is  a  book  and  a  subject  of  great  ptsctical 
value,  of  interent  to  everv  mind  and  heart  of  the 
human  family.    Strange  that  any  intelligent  or  re- 
flecting mind  should   douht  for   a   moment  the 
existence,  the  tempting  power,  the  ensnaring  infln- 
enee.  and  the  terrible  maeliinntions  of  this  great 
enemy  of  God  and  man.    This  evil  "  prince  of  the 

Sower  of  the  air,  which  workcth  in  the  children  i^ 
isobedicncc."  is  aliroad,  like  a  skillful  commander, 
marshaling  and  directing  the  hosts  of  rebellion 
against  the  authority  and  government  ofQodaD 
over  the  earth.  This  book  ia  therefore  one  of  proc- 
tical  wisdom. 

GopldA  Lincoln  have  also  sent  ns  Dr.  Peabody"* 
Lectures.  CkrUtian'tli/  Iht  Rdigion  of  Naturr.  I-CTs 
tures  delivered  before  tlio  Lowell  Institute.  By 
A.  P.  Pkabody,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Preacher  to  the  Uni- 


wanlty  digested.  It  takes  and  iiccqpii-a  strong 
positions,  against  which  the  batteries  iif  infidelity 
may  thunder  attacka  in  vtun.  The  Ixiok  is  com- 
prised  in  twelve  cliBtilcra.  which  discui^s  the  doc- 
trines of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  government  of'^God  and  a 
future  world,  with  cloarncM  and  force.  Its  care- 
ful perusal  can  hardly  fail  to  improTO  the  mind 
aud  mend  the  heart. 

The  Amebicas  News  Cohpast. — For  years  past 
onr  readers  will  have  seen,  on  the  first-page  cover 
of  The  Eclectio  the  familiar  names  of  Sinclair 
Tonaey,  H.  Dexter,  Ilamilton  A  Co.  Recently 
these  gentlemen  have  nnited  in  the  firm  called  the 
American  News  Company,  who  publish  varioua 
worki  ■■  well  ■•  fill  oriiett  for  peric»dioal  dealer* 
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in  nil  the  citlcii  and  Tillages  of  our  country.   These  |     Hon.  Daxibl  WEBsmi,  at  more  than  one  period 


l^entleinen  have  combined  and  concentrated  their 
fort'M  into  a  kind  of  Potomac  army  for  literary 
activities  and  onsets  in  all  and  every  direction 
where  their  Hervices  are  required,  and,  iike  General 
Grant's  flyins:  artillery  or  cavalry,  are  ready  to 
move  at  a  mf)ment'rt  notice,  to  the  achievement  of 
any  order  which  may  be  made  on  their  resources. 
Their  headquarters  arc  at  119  Nassau-street,  New- 
York. 

The  W'isslow  Family. — A  ^enealon^ical  rogistt'r 
of  thi:4  family  is  in  cours(i  of  preparation  by  the 
Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow,  D.l).,  of  New- York.  Its 
period  of  time  will  date  with  two  or  three  genera- 
tions previous  to  the  landin;:;  of  the  Pilgrims 
down  to  the  members  of  the  family  now  living. 
The  work  will  contjiiu  bio;>:raphiciil  and  historical 
sketches  of  the  most  distin;;uis}u»d  men  furnished 
by  the  family,  from  the  time  of  Edward  Winslow 
to  the  death  of  Lrf^rd  Lyndhurst.  Information  on 
the  snbJ4?rt  will  bo  gloJly  received  by  the  gentle- 
man who  edits  the  work.  His  address  is  No.  376 
Fourth-street. 

(.'riiiors  Fa<its  about  Watkr. — The  extent  to 
which  water  mingles  with  bodies  apparently  the 
most  solid  is  very  w<>nderful,  Th'»  j^littering  opal, 
whieli  beauty  wears  as  an  ornament,  is  only  nint 
an<l  watrr.  Of  every  12<>0  tons  of  earth  wliieh  a 
landholder  has  in  his  estate,  400  are  water.  The 
snow-capped  summits  of  Snowdon  and  Ben  Nevis 
have  many  million  tons  of  water  in  a  solidified  form. 
In  rvery  pla:?ter-of-l*nri3  statue  which  an  Italian 
carries •tliroujfh  our  streets  for  sale,  there  is  one 
pound  of  water  to  every  four  j>ounds  of  chalk. 

The  air  we  breathe  contains  five  i^rains  of  water 
to  eaeh  cubic  foot  of  its  bulk.  The  potatoes  and 
the  turnips  which  are  boiled  for  our  dinner,  have, 
in  I  heir  raw  state,  the  one  75  per  cent,  the  other 
90  per  cent,  of  wat<;r.  If  a  man  weij^hing  ten 
stone  were  t<queezod  flat  in  u  hydraulic  press, 
seven  and  a  half  stone  of  water  Would  run  out,  and 
only  two  and  a  half  of  dry  residue  remain.  A 
man  is,  chemically  speaking,  forty-five  pounds  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  diffused  through  live  and  a 
half  pj'.ilsful  of  water. 

In  jilants  we  find  water  thus  mingling  no  less 
wonderfully.     A  sunflower  evaporates  one  and  a 

Suarter  ]>ints  of  water  u  day,  and  a  cabbage  about 
u>  same  quantity.  A  wheat  plant  exhales  in 
17J  days,  aiwuit  100,000  grains  of^ water.  An  acre 
of  gmwing  wheat,  on  this  calculation,  draws  and 
pas-<.«>s  nut  alwnit  ten  tons  of  water  per  day.  The 
sap  of  plants  is  the  me«lium  through  which  that 
Dia^s  of  fluid  is  conveyed.  It  forms  u  delicate 
pump,  up  which  the  watery  partielus  run  with  the 
rnjiiflity  of  a  ^wift  stream.  By  the  action  of  the 
sap,  varinus  properties  may  bo  communieated  to 
the  grow  iui;  jdant.  Timber  in  France  is,  for  in- 
8tari('i>.  dyed  by  various  colors  being  mixed  with 
water,  ariii  poured  over  by  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Dahlias  are  also  colored  by  a  similar  priK'ess. 

T'kai'ckxuante  ok  the  Jnsrrrs  in  France. — The 
Jesuits,  wh(»  were  for  so  long  a  period  in  obscurity 
in  France.  unrecr»gnized  at  the  French  Ouirt,  and 
fearful  in  any  way  of  making  themselves  publicly 
coMsi)iiruou<  in  Paris,  appear  now  to  have  emerged 
from  their  retirement,  and  openly  show  signs  of 
wealthy  resources  in  tho  erection  of  new  and 
magnificent  buildings. 

Nafoleox  III.  was  sixty  yean  old  lait  month. 


of  his  life,  dallied  with  the  muses.  In  1825,  he 
had  tho  misfortune  to  lose  a  son,  three  years  of 
age,  named  Charles,  represented  to  have  possessed 
singular  attractiveness  of  mind  and  character  even 
at  that  early  age.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Webster 
inclosed  the  following  effusion  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife : 

**  My  son,  thou  wast  my  heart's  delight. 

Thy  morn  of  life  was  gay  and  cficery ;     • 
That  morn  has  rushed  to  sudden  night, 
Thy  father's  house  is  sad  and  dreary. 

I  held  thee  on  my  knee,  my  son ! 

And  kissed  thee  laughing,  kissed  thee  weeping; 
But  ah  !  thy  little  day  is  done. 

Thou'rt  with  my  angel  sister  sleeping. 

Tho  staff  on  which  my  years  should  loan 
Is  broken,  ere  those  years  come  o*er  me ; 

My  funeral  rites  thou  should'st  have  seen, 
But  thou  art  in  thy  tomb  before  roe. 

Thou  roar'st  to  me  no  filial  stone, 

No  parent's  grave  with  tears  beholdest ; 

Thou  art  my  ancestor,  my  soh  ! 

And  stand'st  in  Heaven's  account  the  oldest. 

On  earth  my  lot  was  soonest  cast, 

Thy  generation  after  mine — 
Thou  hast  thy  predecessor  passed ; 

Earlier  eternity  is  thine. 

I  should  have  set  before  thine  eyes 
The  road  to  Heaven,  and  showed  It  clear; 

l3ut  thou,  untaught,  spring'st  to  the  skies. 
And  leav'st  thy  teacher  lingering  here. 

Sweet  seraph.  1  would  learn  of  thee, 

And  hasten  to  partake  thy  bliss  ! 
And  oh  !  to  thy  world  welcome  me. 

As  first  I  welcomed  thee  to  this. 

Dear  angel,  thou  art  save  in  heaven ; 

No  prayer  for  thee  need  more  be  made ; 
Oh  !  let  tny  prayer  for  those  be  given 

AVho  oft  have  blessed  thy  infant  head. 

My  father  !  I  beheld  thee  born. 

And  led  thy  tottering  steps  with  core ; 

Before  me  risen  to  heaven's  bright  morn. 
My  son  !  my  father  !  guide  me  there." 

Lieutenant-General  (irant.^-A  fine  large  por 
trait  and  a  striking  likeness,  photographed  from 
life,  of  this  distinguished  commander  of  the  United 
States  Army,  has  just  been  beautifully  engraved 
and  published  b}*  George  K.  Ferine,  artist  of  Thi 
KfLECTu\  at  No.  10  ( 'ortlandt-street,  New- York, 
The  price  is  $1.  Bent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to 
any  address,  on  receipt  of  $1,  trnnsmitteu  cither 
to 'Mr.  Ferine,  or  to  the  office  of  The  Eclxctio 
Mngaxine,  No.  5  Beekman-street. 

Over  twenty-two  thousand  Masaachnsottfl  sol- 
diers have  made  allotments  for  their  families  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  sums  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  |!l!091,(.MX). 

An  ax-fjictory  in  Massachusetts  uses  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  iron  a  year,  about  one  half  of 
which  is  imported,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  cast  steel,  much  of  which  is  ])rocured  from  the 
works  at  Fitehburg.  Its  forges  consume  eighteen 
hundred  tons  of  ooal  m  yenr. 
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Tb>  WBONae  D*  Tn  Stomicb. — In  moat  of  the 
mtIt  literatures  is  to  be  found  t  dlalo^e  between 
tita  body  and  the  aonl.  in  which  each  accused  the 
other  of  their  mutual  perditiona,  recapitulatinK  the 
ofienaea  which  have  produced  it.  Something 
gimilar  might  be  writtea,  with  good  effect,  divid- 
ing the  imaginarj  conversation  between,  let  us  I 
My,  the  Btumaeh  and  the  man,  and  making  an  I 
■tlsck  of  gout  the  subject  of  their  recrimination,  i 
The  man  might  accuse  the  stomach  of  having  done  I 
its  duty  00  hndly  that  he  ia  tormented  with  a 
burning  fire  in  his  extremities,  which  will  neither 
let  him  cat,  drink,  walk,  nor  rest.  The  stomach 
misht  plead  iuHtificBtion,  and  say  that  she  had 
lighted  the  aaid  fire  as  the  only  means  of  getting 
» moment's  rest  from  an  intolerable  tasVniastor. 
Ag^n,  the  man  might  complain  that  he  had  lost 
alleiijoymeiit  of  life,  that  his  spirits  were  depress- 
ed, his  mind  gloomy,  his  appetite  gone,  his  once 
fine,  muscular  system  reduced  to  flabby  indolence; 
th«t  his  food  did  him  more  harm  tiion  good,  so 
that  it  had  become  a  misery  to  eat,  and  that 
every  meal  Kna  followed  by  a  leaden  oppression 
which  rendered  life  an  insupportable  bniilen.  The 
■tomach,  having  listened  to  all  thid,  delivered  in 
B  tone  of  angry  accusation,  would  reply:  "My 
case  ia  just  as  bad  as  your  own.  Before  I  had 
well  digested  yonr  breakfast,  you  gnve  me  a  meat 
luncheon  to  see  to.  and  before  I  had  got  that  out 
of  the  way,  you  Ihrust  a  dinner  npon  mo  large 
eoongh  for  three  stomachs.  Not  satisfied  with 
that,  you  wound  up  the  day  wilh  a  supper, 
drenching  me  all  the  time  with  ale,  wine,  spirits, 
tea,  coffee,  rum,  more  wine,  and  more  spirits,  till 
I  thought  you  hnd  taken  leave  of  your  senses ;  and 
when  (heard  you  groaning  in  your  sleep,  starting 
np  every  now  and  then  as  if  apoplexy  had  broken 
into  tlio  house,  and  was  going  to  carry  you  otf.  I 
said  to  myaelf :  '  Serve  him  right  if  it  did.'  And 
in  this  way  you  went  on  year  after  year,  treating 
ail  my  remonstrancoa  with  contempt.  I  Rave  you 
headaclie  after  headache  ;  I  tried  to  recall  yon  to 
reaaon  with  half  a  dozen  attacks  of  influenza ;  gave 
you  a  bilions  fever ;  made  you  smart  with  rheuina- 
Uam;  twinged  you  with  gout  till  you  roared.  But 
kll  to  no  purpose.  You  went  on  making  me  digest 
till  the  work  broke  my  back,  and  now  1  can  digest 
-no  longer."  This  reproach  might  be  made  even 
pathetic,  by  a  description  of  the  stomach  watching 
Sta  hard  taak  come  down  to  it  from  the  regions 
abovo  between  dinner  and  bed-time.  First  comes 
a  plate  of  soup  and  bread,  and  a  glass  of  sherry, 
"  I  cao  inanagc  that,"  says  the  stomach.  Then  a 
plate  of  finh,  with  more  bread  and  more  sherry  ; 
"  and  that,"  adda  the  stomach,  "  though  these 
aancea  don't  ijiiito  agree  with  me."  Then  comes 
beef,  or  mutton,  or  both,  and  atont;  then  game 
and  sherry ;  then  a  dish  of  tart.  "  Confound  tliis 
pastry,"  says  the  stomach,  "it  gives  me  more 
trouble  than  anything  olee ;  but  if  the  master  will 
only  atop  here,  I  thinlt.  if  I  put  out  all  my  powers, 
I  can  get  even  this  rubbish  out  of  the  way."  But 
ihe  baa  hardly  taken  this  hopeful  view  of  the 
case,  when  down  come  cheese,  celery.  n]>plea, 
oranges,  nots.  Tlga,  almonds  and  raisins,  port, 
sherry,  claret,  and  a  tumbler  of  hot  IloUands^nd- 
water.  "  Good  gracious,  wns  there  ever  such  a 
meas  T  eielaims  the  stomach  ;  "  what  con  the  man 
mean  ?  Does  ho  think  one  pur  of  bands  can 
manage  all  this  V  Still  the  willing  stave  goes  to 
work,  when  presently  there  is  a  rush  of  hot  tea 
&om  above,  with  a  tun  slice  of  bread-and-bnttei. 


And  when  the  itomoch  with  infinite  labor  has  got 
the  hodge-podge  into  some  sort  of  homogenoni 
shape,  and  is  preparing  to  take  a  nap  after  her 
exhaustion,  lo  I  a  deviled  drum-etick  rushes  into 
its  laboratory,  two  deviled  kidneys,  a  bottle  of 
stout,  and  three  tumblera  of  hot  brandy-and-water. 
— London  Review. 

Dbawino-Hoou  Dasaa. — At  a  Drawing-Room, 
held  for  the  Queen,  on  the  19th  nit.,  the  PrincesB 
of  Wales  ware  a  blue  velvet  train,  ornamented 
with  silver  cord  and  tassels  ;  a  petticoat  uf  whil« 
satin,  with  Bruusels  lace  flounces,  and  trimmings 
of  blue  velvet  and  silver  flowers.  The  head-dreaa 
a  tiara  of  diamonds,  with  featliors,  and  tulle  vail 
with  silver  stars.  H.  R.  H.  also  wore  a  necklace, 
brooch,  and  ear-rings  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and 
the  Portuguese  Order  of  Isabella,  The  I'rincesa 
Helena  wore  a  trun  of  rich  pink  silk,  trimmed 
with  crape  ruche  ;  petticoat  of  white  glace,  cov- 
ered with  white  tulle  ruchoa,  and  trimmed  vUh 
bunches  of  moss-roses  and  acacia;  head-dress, 
wreath  of  the  same  flowers,  feathers  and  Inppota; 
ornaments,  diamonds.  The  Grand  Duchess  <rf 
Mecklenburg  wore  a  manteau  of  rich  blue  satin, 
trimmed  wilh  Honiton  )bcc  ;  petticoat,  white  satin, 
with  Honiton  flowers;  tiara,  necklace,  stomacher, 
and  car-rings  of  diamonds  and  pearls.  The  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Cambridge  wore  o  white  tutic  petti- 
coat, with  ruches  of  blue  crape  covered  with 
silver,  tutie  vail,  a  white  corded  silk  train  lined 
with  blue  and  trimmed  with  Mechlin  Ince;  head- 
diadem  of  diamonds,  with  forge t-inc-noU. 


A  Milwaukee  banker  haa  made  sundry  arith- 
metical calculations  concerning  a  national  debt  of 
four  thousand  millions,  from  whitli  it  appears  that 
if  our  obligations  should  reach  that  amount,  the 
column  of  dollars  would  be  five  thousand  fivo  hun- 
dred and  seventy  and  two  fifths  mites  in  height; 
that  it  would  take  one  hundred  and  thirty-eigLt 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  nine  teama  to 
carry  the  silver,  allowing  one  Ion  to  each ;  and 
that  the  length  of  the  line  of  teama  would  be 
three  hundred  and  ninety-fodr  miles. 

Ti:e  table  and  chair  used  by  Washington  at  the 
time  of  resigning  his  commission  are  to  bo  exhibit- 
ed among  the  curiosities  at  the  Maryland  State 
Fair  this  month. 

TwENTY-SBVEN  Spanish  dollars  have  just  been 
dug  up  in  eiilnrging  the  cellar  of  a  hous<^  on  the 
outskirts  of  New-London,  Conn.  One  of  them 
bei^s  the  date  of  1719;  none  of  them  were  uf  a 
later  date  than  1784.  W,  D.  Bowers.  Adams' 
express  agent  at  New-London,  bought  Uie  whole 
twenty-seven  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  each. 

Toe  masical  works  of  Benedetto  Marcello,  who 
was  born  in  Venice  in  1686  and  died  in  Breseia  in 
17<I0,  are  siion  to  be  republished  in  Milan,  the 
previous  four  editions  being  now  out  of  print. 
They  will  be  accompanied  with  the  additions 
made  by  Chcrubini  to  Marcelio's  compositions. 

The  late  Kiso  of  Bavarm. — Late  information 
from  Vienna  states  the  death  of  the  King  of  Bava- 
ria was  owing  to  lock-jaw,  originating  in  a  scrateh 
on  the  breast  from  a  pin  Mtacbed  to  an  order  b« 
woH  futening  on  hie  ooat.     Ha  was  sick  but  Ibnr 
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The  B\nGAGK  op  an  "  Incognito." — Last  ni^^ht 
the  Archduko  ]Slaximilian  and  the  ArchduclicsB 
his  wife  took  leave  of  the  splendid  host,  who  lias 
not  only  rect^ivud  and  feted  them  ia  the  Old,  but 
who  has  lunde  thcin  emperor  aud  empress — pro- 
vided alwiiys  that  the  cup  docs  not  slip  before  it 
reaches  tlie  lip — in  the  New  AVorld,  and  went  <iff 
by  the  mail  train  to  London.  And  here  again  1 
pause,  and  as^k:  J  low  much  luggage  do  a  prince 
and  princess-^n  tlie  eve  certainly  of  attaining  a 
higher  roun<i  on  the  social  ladder — really  re- 
quire ?  1  was  at  the  station,  and  behold  the 
imperial  fonrgcms  as  they  poured  in  with  the  lug- 
gage :  it  was  a  fiurprising  sight.  Do  they  carry 
about  portable  huts,  or  grand  pianos  ?  Arc  their 
plate  and  i)icture3  packed  up  with  them  when 
they  go  out  for  a  little  visit,  or  have  they  with 
them  a  neat  cellar  of  carefully  selected  wines? 
And  these  princes,  too,  were  incogniti.  Mercy 
upon  us !  Had  they  been  here  in  all  their  glory, 
what  impediments  they  would  have  had  I  *'  Kings 
we  kittle  cattle,"  says  the  Scotch  gentleman  in 
one  of  Scott's  novels,  and  I  was  .much  of  that 
opinion  last  ni^ht.  as  I  saw]  an  English  j>eer,  who 
could  buy  up  their  Imperial  Highnesses,  and  even 
offer  a  fair  bid  for  the  fhversion  of  a  Mexican 
crown,  carry  a  little  portmanteau  out  of  his 
remUe  into  the  station. — Paris  Letter y  March  13. 

Heaven's  Best  Gift. — Jeremy  Taylor  saj-s,  if 
you  are  for  i)le:isure,  marry ;  if  you  prize  rosy 
nealth,  marry.  A  good  wife  is  Heaven's  last  best 
gift  to  a  man :  his  angel  of  mercy ;  minister  of 
graces  innumerable ;  his  gem  of  many  virtues ; 
his  casket  of  jew«»ls  ;  her  voice  his  sweetest  mu^ic ; 
her  smiles  his  brightest  day  ;  her  kiss  the  guard- 
ian of  innocence  ;  her  arms  the  pale  of  his  safety, 
the  balm  of  his  health,  the  balsam  of  his  life ;  her 
industry  his  surest  wealth  ;  her  economy  his  saf- 
est steward  ;  her  lips  his  faithful  counselors  ;  her 
bosom  the  eoftest  [)illow  of  his  cares ;  and  her 
prayers  tho  ablest  advocates  of  Heaven's  blessings 
on  fiis  head. 

Another  International  Bridge. — A  meeting  of 
commissioners  of  the  International  Bridge  Com- 
pany for  a  bridge  between  Buffalo  and  Canada, 
ovifi"  the  Mingara  river,  was  held  in  Buffalo, 
April  6th.  Over  three  millions  of  dollars  were 
su ascribed.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge  is 
only  one  million.  Its  speedy  construction  is 
looked  upon  as  certain. 

Tue  Si-ltan's  Taste. — A  Paris  letter  in  the  Jn- 
drptndance  of  linissels  says:  "The  Sultan  is  now 
having  executctl  in  Paris,  by  the  most  eminent 
sculptors,  twenty-four  animals — lions,  tigers,  elks, 
horses,  and  bulls — <le.stincd  to  ornament  the  gar- 
dens of  the  ^plendid  i»abico  which  is  being  built  at 
thr>  Sweet  Waters.  All  the  animals  will  be  of 
natural  size.  Fourteen  of  them  will  be  cast  in 
bronze,  and  afterward  undergo  a  bath  of  gilding; 
and  ten  will  be  in  Carrara  marble." 

Heat  from  the  Stars. — Dr.  I-iordncr  says:  "  It 
is  a  startling  fact  that  if  the  earth  were  depend- 
ent alone  upon  the  sun  for  heat,  it  would  not  get 
enough  to  keep  existence  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life  upon  its  surface.  It  results  from  the  researches 
of  Pouillet  that  the  stars  furnish  heat  enough  in 
the  course  of  the  year  to  melt  a  crust  of  ice  eev- 
onty-five  feet  thicJc — almost  as  much  as  is  rappliod 
by  the  Sim.    This  may  appear  strange,  whien  we 


consider  how  immeasurably  small  must  bo  the 
amount  of  heat  received  from  any  one  of  those 
distant  bodies.  But  the  8ur])rise  vanishos  when 
wo  remember  that  the  whole  firmament  is  so 
thickly  sown  with  stars  that  in  some  places  thoiK 
sands  are  crowded  together  within  a  space  no 
greater  than  that  occupied  by  the  full  moon.  The 
eye  can  not  see  more  than  a  thouFnnd  at  the  same 
time  in  the  clearest  heaven,  yet  the  number  i? 
probably  infinite.  From  the  first  to  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude inclusive,  the  total  number  of  visible  stars 
is  3128." 

Thackeiiay's  House. — It  stands  in  the  old  court 
suburb,  at  the  entrance  of  Palace  Gardens,  close 
to  the  King's  Arms,  which  had  Ix'cn  a  hostelric 
hincc  the  days  of  Steele  and  Addison,  guarding 
the  j»alace  where  the  tirst  Georges  hiid  out  tlieir 
Dutch  gardens,  and  formally  planted  pleasure 
grounds.  He  superintended  every  part  of  the  de- 
si<;niu£:  And  furnibhins:  of  the  house.  It  is  in  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  as  complete  a  resusci- 
tation of  the  best  form  of  a  (^ueen  Anne  mansion 
as  '•  P^smond"  is  of  an  autobiogra]>hy  of  the  same 
date.  The  rooms  are  spacious,  handsome,  and 
conveniently  disposed;  the  fire-places,  in  particu- 
lar, have  great  character,  and  were  costly.  The 
furniture  was  of  his  own  choice,  nuieh  r)f  it  of  his 
own  planning — his  tables,  his  chairs,  the  desk  at 
which  he  used  to  write  in  his  ])e(uliar  fashion, 
resting  it  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  in  which  he 
sut. 

TiiK  Washinsrton  CJironirlc  presents  the  follow- 
ing exhibit  of  the  strength  of  the  I'nion  armies: 
The  number  of  volunteer  enlistments  from  January 
1st  to  November  1st,  1863,  was  CS.OOO;  from  No- 
vember 1st,  18r»3,  to  January  31>t,  1«^*.4,  110,OtW; 
from  January  3lst  to  February  28tli,  1804,90.000; 
add  pn)duct  of  draft,  of  1803,  4n.0i)0;  add  de- 
serters returned,  28,(X»0;  Invalid  Corps.  25,000; 
reenlisted  veterans.  HH>.()(i();  nd«l  black  troops, 
70,000;  total,  531.000.  To  ^how  the  actual  gain 
of  the  army,  the  lOO.OnO  reenlisted  vet^jrans  must 
be  deducted,  as  well  a**  the  killed,  wounded,  pris- 
oner3.  anci  disabh-d  during  the  year,  said  to  amount 
to  125.000  which  would  leave'  tlio  itrmy  800,000 
lai^er  now  than  it  was  January  1st,  18C3. 

TuEKB  has  been  a  jrreat  falling  otV  in  the  value 
of  the  annual  productions  of  Inland.  In  the  year 
186t)  it  was  estimated  al  £3'.).47T.Ooo.  In  1863  it 
was  but  .£27,327,000.  Here  is  a  decline  of  more 
than  $60,000,000  in  four  yijars. 

AVnKX  stretched  upon  his  bed  in  the  agony  of 
gout,  it  was  reported  to  Chatham  that  one  of  his 
official  subordinates  ])rtini)unce<l  an  Mrder  im]>ossi- 
ble  of  execution.  "  Tell  him,"  M»id  he,  rising  up. 
and  marching  across  the  room  on  his  swollen  feet. 
his  face  streaming  with  perspiration  from  the 
excruciating  effort,  **  tell  him  it  is  the  order  of  a 
man  who  treads  upon  imiiossibilities." 

Kossutu  has  issued  another  proclamation  to  the 
Hungarians  in  the  Austrian  army.  The  cz-dicta- 
tor  prays  his  countrymen  to  desert  the  Austrian 
flag,  declaring  that  the  Hungarians  arc  aboAt  to 
be  freed  by  an  alliance  with  Itidy. 

The  Michigan  Normal  School  has  five  hundred 
and  six  students.  The  State  pays  annually  orer 
half  a  million  dollars  for  teachers*  salariea  la  the 
pnbUc  sehools. 
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Tlie  quantity  of  mechanical  power  neces- 
sary to  effect  this  work  is  termed  a  "  foot- 
pound."* The  piinciple  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  as  regards  ordinary  mechanics 
was  completely  and  mathematically  stated 
by  Xewton,  and  a  proof  was  thus  given 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  long  sought-for 
jperpetuum  mobile^  at  least  in  mechanical 
contrivances. 

However  apparent  it  may  be  that  ac- 
tion and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite 
in   the   domain    of  strictly    mechanical 
forces,  the  wider  application  of  the  same 
law  to  the  manifestation  of  the  other 
powers  of  nature  seems  by  no  means  so 
clear.    Could  we  not,  it  may  be  asked, 
by  help  of  heat,  electricity,  or  some  such 
occult  force,  construct  a  machine  which 
will  produce  mechanical  effect  without  any 
corresponding  or  equivalent  expenditure 
of  labor,  and  thus  attain  the  greatly  de- 
sired end  of  making  something  out  of 
nothing?    In  fact,  have  we  not  such  a 
machine  in  the  steam-engine?      Where 
are  we  to  find  in  this  machine  the  expend- 
iture of  labor  equivalent    to  the  work 
done  ?    In  the  water-wheel  we  have,  in 
the   descending   water,  an  evident  me- 
chanical equivalent  for  the  work  done ; 
but,  in  the  steam-engine,  if  the  condens- 
ation were  perfect,  we  may  imagine  that 
the  position  of  all  parts  of  the  machine, 
and  of  the  water  used  for  the  production 
of  steam,  is  the  same  at  the  end  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 
To  questions  such  as  these  the  new 
philosophy  gives  a  definite  and  satisfactory 
answer,  proving,  as  clearly  as  Newton 
did  in  mechanics,  that  by  the  employment 
of  none  of  the  powers  of  nature  can  work 
be  done  without  a  corresponding  supply 
of  energy  of  some  kind.      Thus  in  the 
steam  engine  we  find  the  source  of  neces- 
sary power  in  the  heat  which  disappears 
in  the  cylinder ;  the  amount  of  heat  which 
the  waste  steam  conveys  into  the  con- 
denser  not  being  nearly  as  much  as  that 
which  enters  the  cylinder,  the  difference 
between  the  two  amounts  is  converted 
into  mechanical  action.      So  that  at  last 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with 

*  In  almost  all  scientific  works  the  French 
standards  of  weight  and  length  are  now  employed ; 
and  as  these  units  will  probably  before  long 
come  into  general  nse  in  England,  it  may  be  weU 
to  remember  that  the  French  standard  of  a  kilo- 
grammetre — ^namely,  the  weight  of  •  kilosrramme 
raised  through  the  space  of  one  metro— ds  equal 
to  7-23  foot-pounds. 


I  whatsoever  forces  of  nature  we  operate, 
d^perpetuuni  mobile  can  not  be  constructed 
— that  we  can  not  bjr  any  means  whatever 
produce  an  effect  without  a  consumption 
of  some  kind  of  power.    What  follows 
from  this  important  conclusion  ?    TVliat 
do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  poppet- 
tium  mobile  is  impossible?      We  mean 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a 
creation  of  force ;   that  all  the  changes 
which  we  see  going  on  around  us  are  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  transferrence  of  force; 
and  hence  lorce  can  not  be  destroyed  any 
more  than  matter.     We  may  sum   up 
these  results  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Grove, 
an   early  and    able    expounder  of  these 
views:     "In  all  phenomena,   the  more 
closely  they  are  investigated,  the  more 
we  are  convinced  that,  humanly  speaking, 
neither  matter  nor  force  can  be  created 
or  annihilated,  and  that  an  essential  cause 
is  unattainable.      Causation  is  the  will, 
creation  the  act  of  God." 

Although  the  idea  that  heat  is  nothing 
more  than  motion  has  frequently  been  ex- 
pressed by  various  writers  even  in  remote 
times,  opinions  to  the  contrary  have  been 
upheld  by  some  men  of  science   within  a 
recent  period,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last 
few  years  that  the  dynamical  theory  of 
heat,  in  opposition  to  the  material  or  emis- 
sion theory,  has  received  the  universal  as- 
sent of  the  scientific  world.    Aristotle 
seems  to  have  held  the  belief  that  heat 
was  motion,  and  Locke  expressed  the 
same  view  concisely  as  follows :  "  Heat  is 
a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible 
parts  of  the  object,  which  produce  in  us 
that  sensation  from  whence  we  denomin- 
ate the  object  hot ;  so  that  what  in  our 
sensation  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing 
but  motion."      Bacon,  too,  held  similar 
views,  and  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  No- 
vum Organum  he  writes,  "Heat  itself,  its 
essence  and  quiddity,  is  motion  and  noth- 
ing else."    Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  in  their 
memoir  on  heat,  published  in  1780,  ex- 
press the  modem  doctrine  most  exactly : 
"  D'autres  physiciens,"  say  they, "  pensent 
que  la  chaleur  n'est  que  le  resultat  des 
vibrations  insensiblesde  la  mati^re.  .    .    . 
Dans  le  systeme  que  nous  examinons,  la 
chaleur  est  la  force  vive  qui  r^snlte  des 
mouvements   insensibiles    des  molecules 
d'un  corps ;  elle  est  la  somme  des  pro- 
duits  de  la  masse  de  chaque  molecule  par 
le  carre  de  sa  vitesse." 

The  expression  of  these  views,  however 
near  the  trutii  tiiey  may  have  been  subse- 
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Snently  found  to  be,  exerted  bat  little  in~ 
uence  on  tfae  progreea  of  science,  because 
they  were  totally  unsupported  by  experi- 
mental evidence,  without  which  such 
views  must  remain  all  but  valueledci  specu- 
lations. Building  upon  a  more  secure 
foundation  than  the  older  philosophers, 
the  modern  man  of  science  carefully  col- 
lects and  employs  even  the  smallest  fact 
regarding  the  subject  which  he  iH  investi' 
gating  ;  and,  not  content  with  the  mere 
observaUon  of  the  phenomena  under  the 
conditions  in'  which  they  occur  in  nature, 
he  endeavors  to  attain  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  subject  by  examining 
what  takes  place  under  other  conditions 
over  which  he  has  control — he  has,  in 
short,  recourse  to  experiment. 

Let  us,  then,  follow  Dr.  Tyndall  in  the 
description  of  the  experimental  evidence 
which  he  brought  forward  at  the  Royal 
Institution  two  years  ago,  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  bis  hearers  the  truth  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat ;  the  result  will 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  success  of  his 
attempt  "to  bring  the  rudiments  of  a  new 
philosophy  within  the  reach  of  a  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  culture." 
Tiic  first  part  of  the  work  consists  in  a 
IvA-iiL  exposition  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  is^ounded ; 
in  describing  these,  and  the  consequences 
derived  from  them,  Dr.  Tyndall  claims 
simply  to  be  heard  as  an  expounder  of 
the  i-eiiults  obtained  by  otherphilosophers; 
in  the  later  portion  of  the  work  he  de- 
scribes the  results  of  his  own  researches 
as  an  original  investigator  in  the  regions 
of  physical  science.  The  readers  of  the 
book  will  see  that  in  both  these  capacities 
the  author  shows  his  power,  and  we  re- 
gret that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
enter  more  fully  upon  the  discussion  of 
tliose  portions  of  the  lectures  in  which  he 
brings  forward  his  own  discoveries. 

"  My  dcHire,"  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  his  first 
lecture,  "  now  is  to  connect  heat  with  the  more 
fiimiliiir  forms  of  force;  and  I  will  therefore,  in 
the  lirst  place,  try  to  Ibmish  joii  with  a  store 
of  Tacts,  ifluEtnUivoof  thegencrationof  hc&t,  by 
mechanicil  processes.  1  huTe  placed  some 
pk-ct-s  of  wood  in  the  next  room,  which  my  as- 
^stant  will  now  hand  to  me.  Why  have  I  pkced 
them  there  f     Simply  that  I  may  perfc 


[Jane, 

I  pile*  with  which  I  intend  to  test  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wood.  Let  us  prove  this,  T  place 
the  fiice  of  the  pile  against  this  piece  of  wood ; 
'  the  red  end  of  the  needle  moves  from  you 
toward  me,  thus  showing  that  the  contact  has 
chilled  the  pile.  I  now  carefully  rub  the  face 
j  of  the  pile  along  the  sarTsce  of  the  wood :  mark 
what  occurs.  The  prompt  and  energetic  mo- 
tion of  the  needle  toward  you  declares  that  the 
I  face  of  the  pile  has  been  heated  by  this  small 
I  amount  of  friction.  These  experiments,  which 
j  illustrate  the  development  of  heat  by  mechan- 
.'  ical  means,  must  be  to  us  what  a  boy's  school 
I  exerci.scs  are  to  him.  In  order  to  fix  tbem  in 
I  our  minds,  and  obtain  due  mastery  over  them, 
'  wo  must  repeat  and  vary  them  in  many  ways, 
I  In  this  task  I  must  ask  you  to  accompany  me. 
I  Here  is  a  flat  piece  of  brass  with  a  stem  attadi- 
I  ed  to  it ;  I  take  the  stem  in  my  fingers,  preserv- 
ing the  brass  from  all  contact  with  my  warm 
!  huid,  by  enveloping  the  stem  in  cold  flannel 
'  I  place  the  brass  in  contact  with  the  face  of  my 
I  pile ;  the  needle  moves,  showing  that  the  brass 
I  IS  cold.  I  now  rub  the  brass  agunst  the  sur- 
face of  this  cold  piece  of  wood,  and  lay  it  once 
I  more  against  my  pile.  I  with<^w  it  inataotW, 
I  for  it  is  so  hot  that  if  I  allowed  it  to  remain  m 
contact  with  the  instrument,  the  current  gen- 
erated would  dash  my  needle  violently  against 
its  stops,  and  probably  derange  its  magnetism. 
\  You  see  the  strong  deflection  which  even  an 
instant's  contact  can  produce.  Here  also  is  a 
i  razor,  cooled  by  contact  with  ice ;  and  here  is 
a  hone  without  oil,  along  which  I  rub  my  cool 
razor  as  if  to  sharpen  it  I  now  place  the  razor 
against  the  face  of  the  pile,  and  you  see  that 
I  the  steel  which  a  minute  ago  was  cold,  ia  now 
hot  These   ore   the   simplest    utd 

most  commonplace  examples  of  the  generation 
of  heat  by  friction,  and  I  choose  them  for  this 
reason.  Mean  as  they  appear,  they  will  lead 
OS  hy  degress  into  the  secret  recesses  of  nature, 
and  lay  open  to  our  view  the  polity  of  the  ma- 
terial universe."— TV"*!'',  PP-  0,  6- 


I  know  that  the  temperature  of  that  room  is 
slig'itly  lower  than  the  temperature  of  this  one, 
anil  that  hence  the  wood  which  is  now  before 
me  must  be  slightly  colder  than  the  &oc  of  the 


Dr.  Tyndall  then  illustrates  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  beat  by  compression  and  percus- 
sion; he  shows  that  a  piece  of  wood 
squeezed  forcibly  in  a  hydraulic  press  be- 
comes hot,  and  that  a  leaden  Dullet  is 
heated  when  flattened  by  a  cold  sledge- 
hammer. 

"  The  sledge,"  he  contianea,  "  descends  with 
a  certain  mechanical  force,  and  its  motion  is 
suddenly  destroyed  by  the  bullet  and  aariL 
But  let  us  examine  the  lead ;  you  see  it  is  heat- 
ed ;  and  could  we  gather  up  all  the  heat  gener- 
ated by  the  shock  of  the  sledge,  and  wply  it 
nrithout  loss  mechanically,  we  should  be  i^le 

*  An  iiutruinent  called  a  thermo-electric  ^e  or 
battery,  which  acrves  «  a  very  delicate  lumcatoT 
md  meoaiirc  of  change  of  temperatare.  >ad  was 
used  by  Dr.  Tyodall  to  reader  the  retnlta  of  the 
experiment  apparent  to  a  large  audlesM. 
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by  means  of  it,  to  lift  thife  hammer  to  the  degree  of  temperature  generated  by  the  fric- 

height  from  which  it  fell     When  a  hammer  tion  of  his  axles,  a  definite  amount  would  be 

strSccs  a  bell,  the  motioa  of  the  hammer  is  ar-  withdrawn  from  the  urging  force  of  his  engine, 

rested,  but  its  force  is  not  destroyec} ;  it  has  There  is  no  force  lost  absolutely.    Could  we 

thrown  the  bell  into  vibrations  which  affect  the  gather  up  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  fric- 

auditory  nerve  as  sound.     So,  also,  when  our  tion,  and  could  we  apply  it  all  mechanically, 

sledge-hammer  descended  upon  our  lead  bullet,  we  should  by  it  be  able  to  impart  to  the  train 

the  descending  motion  of  the  sledge  is  arrested ;  the  precise  amount  of  speed  which  it  had  lost 

but  it  was  not  destroyed.  lU  motion  was  trans-  by  friction.     Thus,  every  one  of  those  railway 

/erred  to  the  atoms  of  the  lead,  and  announced  porters  whom  you  see  moving  about  with  his 

itself  to  the  proper  nerves  as  hetiV'—TyndaU,  can  of  yellow  grease,  and  opening  the  little 

p,  7,  boxes  which  surround  the  carriage  axles,  is, 

without    knowing  it,   illustrating  a  principle 

Heat  is  not  merely  produced  bythefric-  which  forms  the  very  solder  of  nature.    In  so 

tion  of  solid  bodies— the  friction  or  motion  ^"^^S,  },l'}?^  unconsciously  affirming  both  the 

of  linuids  likpwifie  aeneratPB  heat  •  when-  co^vertibihty  and  the  indestructibihty  offeree, 

ot  liquids  likewise  generates  neat ,  wnen  g^  .^    tactically  asserting  that  mechanical  en- 

ever,  m  fact,  the  motion  of  matter  isretard-  ^rgy  may  be  converted  into  heat,  and  that  when 

ed  or  stopped,  heat  is  developed.  Thus,  if  go  converted  it  can  not  still  exist  as  mechanical 

water  be  agitated  it  becomes  warmer ;  energy,  but  that  for  every  degree  of  heat  de- 

every  drop  of  rain  having  fallen  is  warmer  veloped,  a  strict  and  proportional  equivalent  of 

than  it  was  before ;  and  the  water  at  the  <^e  locomotive  force  of  the  engine  disappears, 

bottom  of  a  cataract  is  of  a  higher  tern-  ^.  s^^o^;  «  approached,  say  at  the  rate  of 

perature  than  the  water  above  tHe  fall :  so  ^^l^^^  ^'i^'^.r^^'J!f  ^l^ll  ?„l^frl!^  Z 

1,    .        -r\     rn_   j  n             i_     -li.        -i  _>  plicd,  and  smoke  and  sparks  issue  from  the 

that,  as  Dr.  lyndall  remarks,  the  Bauer's  *;Q  „„  ^i,;^,,  ^^  presseTrhe  tmin  is  brought 

tradition  is  theoretically  correct,  that  the  to  rest     How  ?    Simply  by  converting  the 

sea  is  rendered  warmer  through  the  agi-  entire  moving  force  which  it  possessed  at  the 

tation  produced  by  a  storm,  uie  mechan-  moment  the  hnJce  was  applied,  into  heat." — 

ical  dash  of  the  billows  being  ultimately  Pp-  8-10- 

converted  into  heat.      The    increase  of  „,     _                     ,           j     j  j.  v 

temperature  thus  effected  is  but  very  sUght,  ^he  firet  person  who  made  definite  ex- 

and  requires  delicate  thermometers  for  penments  upon  the  conversion  of  mechan- 

its  recognition ;  nevertheless,  the  amount  ]i^  «°«>'8y'  °\  ""^T  ^f  the  masses  into 

is  perfecUy  definite,  and  can  be  exactly  JSf  *^   ^    T^'?^                particles,   was 

forrtold  if  we  know  the  weight  of  fallmg  Count  Rumford,*  a  very  remarkable  man, 

water  and  the  distance  through  which  it  T'®  generally  known  as  the  inventor  of 

fells.    The  fact  that  heat  is  developed  by  «•>«».?'  wholesome  food  for  soldiers  than  as 

falling  liquids  may  be  rendered  evident  by  »"   investigator  of  natural  acience-for 

pouring  mercury  several  times  backward  ^hns  »t  often  happens  that  the  chief  labors 

and  forward  from  two  cups ;  at  the  end  ff  a  man's  life  remain  long  or  for  ever  un- 

of  the  operation  the  temperature  of  the  l™own,his  fame  resting  upon  an  achieve- 

mercnry^s  seen  to  be  higher  than  it  was  ment  which  he  hmaself  considered  trivial, 

before.  a°"  ***  which  he  at  the  time  gave  no  con- 
cern. 

"  Whenever  friction  is  overcome,  heat  is  pro-  Rumford,  being  engaged   at  Munich, 

duced,  and  the  heat  produced  is  the  measure  in  boring  cannon,  was  so  forcibly  struck 

of  the  force  expended  in  overcoimng  the  fric-  ^-ith  the  great  amount  of  heat  generated 

?„*!!!iV.7?l^'*  ^f't''^*^?'™'''•?♦^'*^"'  by  the  process,  that  he  constructed  an 
another  form,  and  if  we  wish  to  avoid  this  con-  •'  *  /»  au  •  i  x* 
version  we  must  abolish  the  heat  We  usually  apparatus  for  the  special  purpose  of  ex- 
put  oil  upon  the  surface  of  a  hone,  we  grease  a  aiming  the  development  of  heat  by  fric- 
saw,  and  are  careful  to  lubricate  the  axles  of  tion,  and,  in  a  most  interesting  paper,  he 
our  railway  carriages.  What  are  we  really  doing  presented  the  results  of  his  experiments 
in  these  cases?  Let  us  get  general  notions  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1798.  In 
firstr— we  shall  come  to  particulars  afterwards,  this  paper  he  proposes  to  himself  to  an- 
It  is  the  object  of  a  railway  engineer  to  uree  g^er  the  following  questions  :     Whence 

hifl  tram  bodily  from  one  place  to  another ;  he    

wishes  to  apply  the  force  of  his  steam,  or  of  *  «     ^   j          u    u«-au         a     i    a 

his  fiimace  which  gives  tension  to  his  steam,  *  .^''f''^  ^"  ^.^  birth  an  Ar^lo-Amencan, 

♦^  ♦!,;-  .w..^*»»i«.  «.!Lv^««      tT •-      i.  u*    .^^  his  family  name  being  Benjamin  Thompson ;  he 

to  this  particular  purpose.     It  w  not  his  inter-  ^^^ved  in  the  war  of  hidepeidence  on  the  British 

est  to  idlow  any  portion  of  that  force  to  be  gi^e;  he  then  became  minister  of  war  to  the  Elector 

converted  into  another  form  of  force  which  would  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he  was  ennobled,  nnd  nfter- 

not  further  the  attainment  of  his  object     He  ward  settled  as  a  man  of  science  in  Paris,  having 

does  not  want  his  azle»  heated,  for,  for  every  married  the  widow  of  the  great  Lavoisier. 
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cornea  the  he.it  actually  produced  in  the 
inecbanical  operation  above  alluded  to '' 
Is  it  furnished  by  the  metallic  chips  which 
are  separated  from  the  metal  ?  The  pro- 
daction  of  heat  by  friction  or  percussioi] 
was  always  a  diflSculty  with  the  uphold- 
ers of  the  material  theory  of  heat.  They 
got  over  it,  however,  by  saying  that  the 
"capacity  for  heat,"  of  the  hammered 
bullet,  or  metallic  chip,  is  less  than  that 
of  the  metil  before  it  was  submitted  tc 
these  mechanical  actions,  and  therefore, 
as  it  was  aoable  to  coatain  so  much  heat, 
its  temperature  was  raised.  This  differ- 
ence between  bodies  as  regards  their 
"capaoitiesfor  heat  "'has  indeed  a  real  ex- 
istence ;  thus,  for  example,  if  we  take  ttia 
two  liquids,  water  and  mercury,  and  warm 
a  pound  of  each  of  these,  from  50°  to  60° 
Fahrenheit,  by  pouring  in  boiUng  water, 
we  ehall  find  that  the  quantity  of  hot 
water  which  we  have  to  add  to  the  pound 
of  cold  water  is  fully  thirty  times  as  great 
as  that  which  must  be  added  to  the  pound 
of  cold  mercury,  in  order  to  effect  a 
change  of  ten  degrees  iu  the  temperature 
of  eaoii  of  these  liquids.  Hence  the  water 
is  said  to  have  a  greater  "  capacity  "  for 
heat  than  mercury ;  a  given  quantity  of 
heat  does  not  go  so  far  in  heating  the 
water  as  the  mercury.  Rnniford,  how- 
ever, showed  that  the  chipa  cut  from  his 
cannon  did  not  change  their  capacity  for 
heat,  and  further  aska  if  it  is  conceivable 
that  all  the  heat  he  obtained  by  hia  bor- 
ing could  be  squeezed  out  of  so  incon- 
Biderable  a  quanuty  of  metallic  dust.  The 
description  which  this  philosopher  gives 
of  his  experiment  is  an  agreeable  change 
for  the  reader  of  the  usually  heavy  sci- 
once  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Having  stated  that  he  placed  eighteen 
and  three  quarter  pounds  of  water  having 
the  temperature  of  60"  Fahrenheit  round 
his  gun,  into  which  he  bored  a  hole  by 
means  of  horse-power,  ho  informa  us  that 
after  the  boring  had  continued  for  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  the  water  at- 
ttuued  the  temperature  of  200°,  and  in 
ten  minutes  afterward  "  it  actually  boil- 
ed !"    He  then  goes  on  to  say ; 

"It  would  bo  ^fflcult  to  describe  the  sur- 
prise nnd  astonishment  expressed  by  the  by. 
standoTs  on  seeing  so  Iw^  a  quantity  of  water 
heated,  and  actually  mule  to  boil,  without  any 
Hre.  Though  there  was  nothing  that  could  bo 
considered  very  surprising  in  this  matter,  yet  I 
acknowledge  fairly  that  it  afforded  me  a.  degree 
nf  chiltliid]  pioasure  whic^  were  I  ambltioua  of 
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the  reputation  of  a  grave  philosopher,  I  ought 
most  certainly  rather  to  hide  than  to  discover." 

And  here  we  would  most  heartily  en- 
dorse Dr.  Tyndall's  remark,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  any  philosophy  which  should 
stifle  such  emotion  as  Kumford  avowed 
may  indeed  well  be  dispensed  with ;  for 
sarely  one  of  the  highest  of  intellectual 
gratifications  is  that  which  the  man  of 
science  enjoys  when,  as  the  result  of  la- 
borious experiment,  a  new  unperceived 
truth  flashes  across  his  mind,  rendering 
the  path  throngh  which  he  has  been  per- 
haps long  and  darkly  wandering  as  clear 
as  noonday. 

An  interesting  experiment  made  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  in  the  year  1?99  may 
now  bo  cited,  as  it  has  frequently  been  re- 
garded as  the  first  proof  of  the  immate- 
riality  of  heat.  Davy  took  two  pieces  of 
ice,  and  placing  them  in  a  room  the  tern- 
perature  of  which  was  behaw  the  freec* 
mg  point  (32"  Fahrenheit),  he  rubbed  one 
piece  of  ice  upon  the  other,  arranging  his 
apparatus  so  that  no  external  beat  cODid 
reach  the  ice.  He  found  that  by  the  fri©- 
tion  of  the  two  piece*  on  each  other  the 
Ice  was  melted,  the  temperature  of  the 
melted  water  rising  to  35°,  Now,  ice  is 
simply  solid  water,  and  as  it  posaeBsea  only 
halt  the  capacity  for  heat  oi  liquid  water, 
the  Quantity  of  heat  which  raises  one 
pouna  of  liquid  water  one  degree,  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  ioe 
two  degrees.  Besides,  water  in  pasaiDg 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  takes  np 
%  vast  quantity  of  heat,  which  beoomea 
so  hidden  or  latent  as  to  he  imperceptible 
to  the  thermometer;  so  that,  as  liqiiid 
water  at  32°  contains  much  more  beat 
than  solid  water  (ice)  at  the  same  temper- 
ature, it  is  clear  that,  when  the  ice  waa 
melted  by  friction,  a  generation  and  not 
a  transferrenceof  heatmnsthave  occurred, 
for  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  heat  hidden 
In  the  ice  is  merely  rendered  sensible,  io- 
iismnch  as  the  quantity  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  water. 
Hence  Davy  concludes  that  "  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  beat  is 
motion,  and  the  laws  of  its  commnniostioD 
.ire  precise!)^  the  same  as  the  laws  of  tlie 
communication  of  motion."  U^aa  it  would 
appear,  heat  be  nothing  more  than  mo- 
tion, either  of  the  tdtimate  partJeles  of 
matter  or  of  the  so-called  **  luminiferoos 
Lther"  (and  it  matters  not,  for  our  present 
purpose,  which  of  those  proves  to  be  ttw 
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case),  it  must  be  possible  to  produce  the 
effect  of  cold  by  bringiag  together  two 
rays  of  heat,  just  as  the  vibrations  of  the 
ether  producing  light  may  be  made  to  in- 
terfere and  neutraUze  each  other  and  two 
rays  of  light  thus  produce  darkness,  or  as 
two  balls  of  clay  when  moving  with  equal 
velocity  in  opposite  directions,  on  meeting 
remain  at  rest  The  experimental  proof 
of  this  deduction  was  given  by  two  French 
philosophers,  MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucault, 
and  thus  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the  im- 
materiality of  heat  was  riveted  more 
firmly  than  ever. 

Having  convinced  ourselves  of  the  truth 
of  the  mutual  convertibility  of  mechanical 
energy  and  heat,  we  now  pass  to  quanti- 
tative considerations,  and  ask  what  rela- 
tion exists  between  a  given  quantity  of 
heat  and  the  mechanical  energy  which 
will  produce  it?  How  much  labor  can 
we  get  out  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat, 
or  vice  versA?  It  is  obvious  that  this 
must  be  a  fixed  quantity.  We  can  not 
make  a  given  amount  of  fiiction  produce 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  heat, 
otherwise  we  should  admit  the  possibility 
of  a  perpetuum  mobile;  and  the  invari- 
able character  of  the  great  laws  of  nature 
would  lead  us  to  predict  that  this  amount 
is  always  constant,  and  that  a  giv^n  quan- 
tity of  heat,  neither  more  nor  less,  is 
always  produced  by  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical  energy,  from  what  source  so- 
ever that  energy  may  be  derived.  The 
first  person  who  clearly  saw  that  the  only 
mode  of  proving  the  truth  of  this  great 
principle  must  be  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
exact  and  extended  experiments,  and  had 
at  the  same  time  the  power  successfully 
to  grapple  with  so  intricate  and  laborious 
a  subject,  was  Dr.  Joule  of  Manchester. 
It  is  to  Joule  that  science  will  ever  remain 
indebted  for  the  numerical  determination 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat; 
and  although  other  philosophers  have,  as 
we  9hall  see,  done  much  to  extend  and 
develop  the  subject,  yet  without  Joule's 
practical  labors  the  theory  would  have 
been  destitute  of  any  firm  experimental 
basis,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  our  ac- 
ceptance as  a  sound  addition  to  science. 
The  magnitude  and  importance  of  his  in- 
vestigations can  not,  tnerefore,  be  over- 
estimated ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  admiration  for  the  man  who 
could,  unaided,  for  seven  years,  devote  his 
whole  energies  to  the  establishment  of  this 
important  principle,  in  spite  of  difficulties 


and  discouragements  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Dr.  Joule  determined  experimentally  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  was  evolved  by  the 
friction  of  various  substances  produced  by 
measurable  forces,  such  as  given  weights 
falling  through  a  given  space.  He  meas- 
ured the  heat  evolved  in  water  by  stir- 
ring it  with  paddles,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  known  amount  of  labor ;  he  did 
the  same  with  sperm-oil  and  mercury; 
he  then  measured  the  heat  produced 
when  two  discs  of  iron  were  rubbed 
against  one  another,  and  he  likewise  de- 
termined the  heat  evolved  in  the  passage 
of  liquids  through  capillary  tubes  by  fric- 
tion against  the  walls  of  the  tubes.  These 
experiments,  repeated  and  controled  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  proved  that  in  every 
case  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  gen- 
erated by  a  given  quantity  of  mechanical 
energy  is  definite  and  invariable,  whether 
that  energy  be  used  to  stir  water,  to  rub 
iron,  or  to  do  any  other  kind  of  work. 
The  numerical  results  of  Joule's  most  re- 
fined experiments  showed  that,  if  the 
weight  of  one  pound  fall  through  a  space 
of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet, 
exactly  sufficient  heat  is  generated  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  s  thermometer ; 
and  that  if,  conversely,  we  change  heat 
into  mechanical  power,  the  quantity  of 
heat  capable  of  raising  the  temperature 
of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  is  ex- 
actly aole  to  produce  mechanical  energy 
sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  pound 
through  the  space  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet.  This  number,  then,  is 
called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat ; 
and  it  constitutes  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  thermodynamics.  Previously  to  these 
discoveries.  Joule  had  ascertamed  that 
this  same  quantity  of  heat  was  evolved 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  above  amount 
of  mechamcal  energy  applied  to  worlc  a 
magneto  -  electric  engine,  in  which  the 
electricity  was  changed  to  heat,  and  also 
when  the  same  labor  is  employed  in  com- 
pressing air ;  thus  proving  that  the  same 
equivalent  holds  good  for  the  most  diverse 
forms  of  mechanical  action. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat  enables  us  to  calculate  the 
temperature  which  a  cannon-ball  Mrill  at- 
tain if,  when  moving  with  a  given  veloc- 
ity, its  course  is  suddenly  stopped  by  a  tar- 
get, as  well  as  the  heat  which  would  be  lib- 
erated by  the  arrest  of  the  earth  in  her  or- 
bit. This  latter  calculation  has  been  made, 
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and  we  learn  from  it  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  liberated  by  the  shock  of  the  stop- 
page would  not  only  be  sufficient  to  nnielt 
the  whole  earth,  but  to  reduce  the  greater 
portion  to  the  state  of  vapor ;  and  that 
to  develop  the  same  amount  of  heat  by 
combustion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bum 
fourteen  globes  of  coal  each  as  large  as 
the  earth  ;  whilst,  if  the  earth  were  then 
to  fall  into  the  sun,  the  heat  generated  by 
the  gigantic  blow  would  be  equal  to  that 
given  off  by  the  burning  of  live  thousand 
six  hundred  worlds  of  pure  carbon !  So 
enormous,  indeed,  is  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  the  stoppage  of  rapidly  fall- 
ing bodies,  that  it  has  caused  many  scien- 
tific men,  as  originally  proposed  by  Dr. 
Joule  of  Manchester,  to  speculate  upon 
the  "  grand  secret,"  as  Sir  W.  Herschell 
calls  it,  of  the  power  supporting  the  vivi- 
fying radiation  of  light  and  heat  which 
the  sun  continually  pours  out  upon  the 
universe.  The  amount  of  this  heat  and 
light  which  emanates  from  the  sun  is  so 
enormous  that  the  mind  fails  altogether 
to  grasp  the  idea.  It  has,  however,  been 
calculated  that  out  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  millions  of  parts  of  light  and 
heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  the  earth  only 
receives  one  part ;  whilst  the  whole  heat 
radiated  from  the  sun  in  one  minute  has 
been  found  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to  be 
sufficient  to  boil  twelve  thousand  million 
cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water  I  How,  we 
may  ask  with  Dr.  Tyndall,  is  this  enor- 
mous loss  made  good  ?  Whence  is  the 
sun's  heat  derived  and  by  what  means  is 
it  maintained  ?  It  can  not  be  kept  up  by 
ordinary  combustion,  for  if  the  sun  were 
a  solid  lump  of  coal  it  would  be  burnt  out 
in  four  thousand  six  hundred  years ;  where- 
as geology  teaches  us  in  every  page  that 
the  sun  shone  on  our  earth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  ago  as  it  does  at  the 
present  day.  The  philosophers  who  have 
speculated  upon  this  great  question  show, 
that  if  a  meteorite  or  asteroid  were  to  fall 
into  the  sun  with  the  greatest  velocity 
which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring,  it  would, 
on  falling,  engender  a  quantity  of  heat 
nearly  ten  thousand  times  as  great  as  that 
which  would  be  developed  by  the  combus- 
tion of  an  equal  weight  of  coal.  These  me- 
teorites are  known  to  fall  upon  the  earth  in 
certain  seasons  in  large  numbers,  but  the 
beat  developed  by  them  is  small,  owing  to 
the  comparatively  slight  velocity  which 
they  attain  before  reaching  so  small  an 
attracting  mass  as  that  of  the  earth.  Now, 


astronomers  seem  to  think  it  probable  that 
the  lens-shaped  mass,  termed  by  us  the  zo- 
diacal light,  which  surrounds  the  sun,  con- 
sists of  a  vast  collection  of  such  asteroids ; 
these  moving,  like  the  planets,  in  a  resist- 
ing medium  must  approach  the  sun,  and 
on  showering  down  upon  the  sun's  surface 
transfer  their  motion  into  heat ;  thus  main- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  sod,  and 
therefore  sustaining  life  on  our  planet. 
The  quantity  of  matter  which  would  thus 
have  to  be  added  to  the  sun's  body,  in 
order  to  replace  the  heat  lost  by  radiation, 
is  so  insignificant  in  comparison  to  its  bulk 
that  it  would  not  have  altered  the  ap})ar- 
ent  size  of  the  sun  during  the  historical 
period.  If  our  moon  fell  into  the  sun,  it 
would  only  develop  heat  enough  to  make 
good  one  or  two  years'  loss ;  and  were  the 
earth  to  fall  into  the  sun,  the  necessary 
heat  would  be  supplie<}  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  if  the  aug- 
mentation m  the  sun's  attraction  which 
this  theory  presupposes  would  not  have 
been  observed  by  astronomers  even  after 
the  lapse  of  some  few  years.  Whether  this 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  maintenance  of  solar  heat,  we  know 
not ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  sun  might  thus  be 
formed,  and  the  theory  serves  as  an  illus- 
tration  of  the  lapplication  of  thermo-dy- 
namics  to  cosmical  phenomena. 

That  the  general  progress  of  scientific 
discovery  is,  to  a  great  extent,  independ- 
ent of  the  labors  ofparticular  individaals, 
is  rapidly  becoming  an  accepted  axiom. 
At  any  given  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, many  of  the  foremost  minds  become 
independently  imbued  with  the  same  or 
similar  ideas,  and  these  find  expression 
through  one  or  more  of  these  gifxed  per- 
sons, who,  owing  to  some  special  qualifi- 
cations, are  adapted  to  be  the  mouth-pieoe 
of  the  time,  and  clearly  put  forward  views 
more  or  less  imperfectly  shadowed  forth 
by  others.  This  aspect  of  scientific  prog- 
ress by  no  means  lowers  the  dignity  or 
value  of  individual  effort.  We  do  not 
prize  the  result  of  Newton's  genius  less 
because  we  feel  that,  even  if  he  had  never 
lived,  science,  through  the  labors  of 
others,  would  probably,  in  course  of  time, 
have  attained  its  present  position;  nor 
shall  we  undervalue  the  great  additions  to 
knowledge  granted  to  n^  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  Joule,  because  other  phi- 
losophers have  expressed  views  similar  to 
those,  the  correctness  of  which  he  has  so 
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saccessfully  proved  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
experiment.  Almost  every  great  discov- 
ery has  been  independently  arrived  at  by 
several  persons — one  investigator  works 
out  bis  subject  more  fiilly  and  carefully 
than  another — ^but  the  idea  generally 
starts  into  several  minds  at  once.  In 
illustration  of  this  fact,  we  need  only 
mention  the  simultaneous  discovery  of  the 
differential  calculus  by  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz, or  the  great  controversy  respecting 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water 
by  Cavendish,  Watt,  ana  Lavoisier ;  or, 
again,  that  concerning^  the  discovery  of 
the  safety-lamp  by  Davy  and  George 
Stephenson.  Hence  arises  a  difficulty 
which  the  historian  of  science  will  always 
have  to  contend  with  —  the  difficulty, 
namely,  of  rightly  adjudging  the  questions 
of  scientific  priority.  An  interesting, 
though  unnecessarily  acrimonious,  discus- 
sion of  this  kind  has  lately  taken  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine^ 
between  Dr.  Tyndall  and  Professors 
William  Thomson  and  Tait,  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  respecting  the  merit  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  several  founders  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat.  The  first  in- 
centive to  this  discussion  was  given  in  a 
lecture  "On  Force,"  delivered  by  Dr. 
Tyndall  before  the  audience  of  the  Royal 
Listitution,  on  June  6th,  1862,  an  abstract 
of  which  is  found  in  the  work  whose  title 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In 
this  lecture.  Dr.  Tyndall  briefly,  but 
clearly,  places  before  his  audience  some  of 
the  grander  conclusions  to  which  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  gives  rise.  He 
first  explains  how  mechanical  energy  is 
measured,  how  heat  is  thereby  always 
generated;  he  defines  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  and  shows  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat  by  the  impact  of  bodies.  He 
tells  his  hearers  that  whenever  work  is 
done  by  heat,  heat  disappears ;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  this,  he  quotes  an  observ- 
ation of  Rumford's,  that  a  gun  when 
firine  ball  becomes  less  heated  than  when 
blank  cartridge  only  is  fired.  He  then 
dilates  upon  the  enormous  store  of  energy 
contained  in  our  coal-fields.  A  pound  of 
coal  produces  by  its  combustion  an 
amount  of  heat  such  as  would  raise,  if  all 
were  applied  to  do  mechanical  work,  the 
weight  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  a  height 
of  twenty  miles  above  the  earth's  surface ; 
the  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  in 
Great  Britain  amounts,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Smyth,  to  eighty-four  millions  of 


tons;  the  mechanical  labor  which  this 
amount  of  coal  is  capable  of  producing  is 
perfectly  fabulous.  If  one  hundred  and 
eight  millions  of  horses  were  working 
day  and  night  with  unimpaired  strength 
for  one  year,  they  would  only  accomplish 
as  much  work  as  we  could  effect  by  the 
conversion  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  above  quantity  of  coal  into  mechanical 
energy ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  in  Eng- 
land can  do  as  much  work  by  means  of 
our  coal  as  we  could  effect  if  each  inhab- 
itant of  our  islands  had  a  gang  of  one 
hundred  slaves  ready  to  do  nis  behests ! 
Dr.  Tyndall  then  passes  on  to  the  consid- 
eration of  cosmical  phenomena  as  ex- 
plained by  the  principles  of  the  dynami- 
cal theory  of  heat,  such  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  sun's  heat  by  the  collision  of  aster- 
oids, the  retardation  of  the  velocity  of  the 
earth's  rotation  by  the  friction  caused  by 
the  tides,  and  the  heat  which  would  be 
developed  by  the  stoppage  of  the  earth's 
orbital  motion.  He  then  proceeds  to  con- 
sider the  important  influence  exerted  by 
the  solar  radiations  on  the  phenomena  of 
life.  Each  drop  of  rain  or  flake  of  snow, 
each  mountain  streamlet  or  brimming 
river,  owes  its  existence  to  the  sun's  heat. 
It  is  by  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  that 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  lifted  in  the 
form  of  vapor  into  the  air,  and  it  is  by 
the  condensation  of  this  atmospheric 
moisture  that  every  drop  of  running  water 
on  the  earth's  surface  is  formed.  The 
balmy  summer  breeze  and  the  devastating 
tornado  are  alike  the  products  of  change 
of  atmospheric  temperature  caused  by  the 
solar  heat ;  whilst  the  gradual  crumbling 
of  the  "  everlasting  hills,"  and  the  conse- 
quent formation  of  stratified  rocks,  are 
sublime  records  of  the  might  of  the  ac- 
tions which,  during  geological  ages,  the 
sun  has  poured  out  upon  the  earth.  Nor 
is  this  influence  of  solar  radiation  confined 
to  the  inorganic  world ;  no  plant  can  grow, 
and  therefore  no  animal  can  exist,  without 
the  vivifying  action  of  the  sunbeam.  The 
animal  derives  the  store  of  energy  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  life  from  the 
force  locked  up  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
organism  upon  which  it  feeds ;  the  food  of 
the  animal  undergoes  combustion  or  oxyd- 
ation  in  the  body,  and  the  heat  thereby 
evolved  is  converted  into  mechanical 
energy ;  so  that  the  labor  of  the  animal 
is  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  re|;u- 
late  the  work  done  bv  a  steam-engme 
supplied  with  vegetable  fuel.     We  see 
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that  the  animal  draws  its  store  of  energy 
from  the  plant :  where  does  the  plant  ob- 
tain the  supply  of  energy  necessary  for  its 
growth  ?  The  animal  world  can  not  con- 
tinually gain  power  from  the  vegetable 
unless  the  latter  has  as  continually  a  sup- 
ply. The  source  of  power  in  the  plant  is 
found  in  the  sun's  rays ;  it  is  the  sun's 
rays  alone  which  enable  the  plant  to 
grow,  for  the  growth  of  a  plant  con- 
sists chemically  of  a  decomposition  or 
splitting  up  of  the  carbonic  acid  ^as 
which  exists  in  the  air  into  its  sim- 
plest constituents — the  carbon  assimilated 
for  building  up  the  vegetable  tissues,  and 
the  oxygen  being  sent  back  into  the  at- 
mosphere for  the  subsequent  use  of  ani- 
mals. To  effect  this  separation  of  the 
particles  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  a  very 
large  expenditure  of  energy  is  necessary, 
and  this  energy  is  supplied  by  the  sun. 
The  rapidly  vibrating  solar  rays  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plant,  and  their  energy 
used  up  in  doing  the  work  of  tearing  the 
particles  of  carbon  and  oxygen  asunder. 
When  the  vegetable  tissue  bums,  the 
carbon  again  unites  with  oxygen,  forming 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  heat  which  was 
originally  needed  to  effect  the  separation 
of  the  elements  is  liberated ;  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  railway  train  is  in  reality 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  same  rays  which 
shone  ages  ago  during  the  growth  of  the 
coal  plants.  It  is  true,  as  Professor 
Helmnoltz  remarks,  not  only  in  a  poetical 
but  in  a  pure  mechanical  sense,  taat  we 
are  children  of  the  sun ;  and  the  warmth 
of  our  bodies,  and  every  mechanical  en- 
ergy which  we  exert,  trace  their  lineage 
directly  to  the  sun.  Without  food  we 
should  soon  oxydize  our  bodies,  A  man 
weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
has  sixty-four  pounds  of  muscles;  but 
these  are  reduced  when  dried  to  fifteen 
pounds.  Doing  an  ordinary  day's  work 
for  eighty  days,  this  mass  of  muscle  would 
be  wholly  oxydized.  Special  organs  which 
do  more  work  would  be  more  quickly 
oxydized ;  the  heart,  for  example,  if  en- 
tirely unsustained,  would  be  oxydized  in 
about  a  week.  Dr.  Tyndall  having  ex- 
plained these  and  other  conclusions  drawn 
from  thermo  -  dynamic  principles,  into 
which  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter,  concludes  his  picture  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  To  whom,  then,  are  wo  indebted  for  the 
striking  generalizations  in  this  evening's  dis- 
course ?    All  that  I  have  laid  before  you  is  the 


work  of  a  man  of  whom  you  have  scarcely  ever 
heard.  All  that  I  have  brought  before  you  has 
been  taken  from  the  labors  of  a  German  phy- 
sician named  Mayer.  Without  external  stimulus, 
and  pursuing  his  profession  as  town  physician 
in  Heilbronn,  this  man  was  the  first  to  raise 
the  conception  of  the  interaction  of  natural 
forces  to  clearness  in  his  own  mind.  And  yet 
he  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  scientific  lec- 
tures ;  and  even  to  scientific  men  his  merits  arc 
but  partially  known.  Led  by  his  own  beautiful 
researches,  and  quite  independent  of  Mayer, 
Mr.  Joule  published  his  first  paper  on  'the 
Mechanical  Value  of  Heat,'  in  1843;  but  in 
1842  Mayer  had  actufdly  calculated  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat  from  data  which  a 
man  of  rare  originality  alone  could  turn  to  ac- 
count From  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  Mk- 
yer  determined  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  In  1846  he  published  his  memoir  on 
^organized  motion,'  and  applied  the  mechan- 
ical theory  of  heat  in  the  most  fearless  and 
precise  manner  to  vital  processes.  He  also 
embraced  the  other  natural  agents  in  his  chain 
of  conservation.  In  1863,  ^.  Waterson  pro- 
posed, independently,  the  meteoric  theory  of 
the  sun's  heat,  and  in  1864  Professor  William 
Thomson  applied  his  admirable  mathematical 
powers  to  the  development  of  the  theory :  but 
six  years  previously  the  subject  had  been  han- 
dled in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mayer,  and  all 
that  I  have  said  on  this  subject  has  been  de- 
rived from  him." 

These  bold  assertions  concerning  Ma- 
yer's claims  to  the  first  position  amongst 
the  founders  of  the  mechanical  theory  ot 
heat  naturally  called  forth  some  remarks 
on  the  history  of  the  subject  from  Dr. 
Joule.  This  philosopher  states  that,  ao- 
oording  to  his  views,  Mayer's  merit,  and 
this  no  small  one,  consists  in  having  an- 
nounced, apparently  without  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done  before,  the  true 
theory  of  heat ;  but  to  give  to  Mayer,  or 
any  other  single  individual,  the  undivided 
praise  of  having  propounded  the  dy- 
namical theory  of  heat  is  manifestly  un- 
just to  the  numerous  contributors  to  that 
great  step  in  physical  science.  Dr.  Joule 
recalls  the  statements  and  experiments 
made  by  Locke  and  Davy  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  quotes  a  remarkable  passage 
from  a  work  published  in  1839,  by  M. 
Scguin,  called  De  V Influence  des  Che^ 
mins  de  Fer.  This  French  writer  shows 
that  the  theory  of  heat  generally  adopted 
would  lead  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that 
a  finite  quantity  of  heat  oan  produce  an 
indefinite  quantity  of  mechanical  action ; 
and  he  remarks,  ^^H  me  parait  pins  naturel 
de  supposer  qu^une  certaine  quantity  de 
calorique  disparait  dans  Facte  m3me  de  la 
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production  de  la  force  ou  puissance  me- 
canique  et  reciproquement ;"  and  further, 
"  La  force  mecanique  qui  appar^dt  pen- 
dant I'abaissement  de  temperature  d'un 
gaz,  comme  de  tout  autre  corps  qui  se 
dilate,  est  la  mesure  et  la  representation 
de  cette  diminution  de  chaleur.''  Seguin 
likewise  calculated  the  mechanical  equiv- 
alent of  heat  from  the  mechanical  eifect 
produced  by  a  loss  of  temperature  in 
steam  when  expanding,  and  ne  thus  ob- 
tained a  number  with  which  the  equivalent 
afterwards  calculated  by  Mayer  most 
closely  agrees.  *'  Hence,"  says  Dr.  Joule, 
^^  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  advance  had 
been  made  before  Mayer  wrote  his  first 
paper,  in  1842.  Mayer  discourses  to  the 
same  effect  as  Seguin,  but  at  greater 
length,  with  greater  perspicuity,  and  with 
more  copiousness  of  illustration.  He 
adopts  the  same  hypothesis  as  the  latter 
philosopher,  that  the  heat  etoolved  on 
aompressing  an  elastic  fluid  is  exactly  the 
^equivalent  of  the  compressing  force,  and 
they  thus  both  arrive  at  the  same  equiv- 
alent." Dr.  Joule  then  goes  on  to  state 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  no  facts 
to  warrant  the  hypothesis  thus  adopted, 
that  the  heat  evolved  by  compressing  air 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  compressing 
force,  or  even  any  thing  approachmg  to  it; 
that  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  cer- 
tainly was  not  established  by  Seguin  and 
Mayer;  that  to  do  this  required  exper- 
iment ;  and  he  fearlessly  asserts  his  own 
right  to  the  position,  which  has  been 
generally  accorded  to  him  by  his  fellow- 
physicists,  as  having  been  the  first  to  give 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
theory.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  Dr. 
Tyndall  replies  that,  in  his  previous 
coarse  of  morning  lectures  on  heat  (which 
were,  however,  delivered,  according  to 
his  own  showing,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  Mayer's 
labors^,  he  had  done  full  justice  to  Joule's 
investigations,  and  that,  still  adhering  to 
the  views  he  there  expressed,  he  gives 
Joule  the  honor  of  being  the  experimental 
demonstrator  of  the  equivalence  of  work 
and  heat.  At  the  same  time,  he  says  that 
he  believes  that  the  method  of  calculation 
adopted  by  Mayer  for  the  determination 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  is  correct, 
and  does  not  need  any  experimental  veri- 
fication ;  but  he  makes  no  remark  what- 
ever respecting  Seguin's  discovery.  He 
likewise  states  that  his  object  in  the  lec- 
ture in  question  was  not  to  give  a  history 


of  the  dynamical  theory,  "  but  simply  to 
place  a  man  of  genius,  to  whom  the  fates 
had  been  singularly  unkind,  in  a  position  in 
spme  measure  worthy  of  him."  From  the 
above  extracts  it  is,  however,  clear  that 
the  merit  of  having  first  employed  this 
method,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  is 
to  be  given  to  S4guin,  and  not  to  Mayer. 
This  important  point  does  not  seem  to  be 
admitted  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  as  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  to  Professor  Thomson  he 
gives  an  extract  from  an  interesting  lec- 
ture on  the  mechanical  equivalent  ofheat, 
delivered  by  M.  Verdet,  of  Paris,  in 
which  the  labors  of  Seguin  are  but 
slightingly  acknowledged  ;-and  Dr.  Tyn- 
d{dl  then  adds :  ^'  I  should  deem  it  prob- 
able that  M.  Yerdet  l^nows  as  much  about 
the  labors  of  Seguin  as  you  (Thomson) 
do.  He  certainly  knows  more  about 
those  of  Mayer.  But  he  does  not  see  in 
the  former  the  annihilation  of  the  latter." 

These  remarks  are  certainly  beside  the 
question  raised  by  Professors  Thomson 
and  Tait,  who  simply  stated  the  fact, 
''  that  even  on  this  pomt  (that  of  the  cal- 
culation of  the  mechanical  equivalent) 
Mayer  had  been  anticipated  by  Seguin, 
who,  three  years  before  the  appearance 
of  Mayer's  paper,  had  obtained  and  pub- 
lished the  same  numerical  result  from  the 
same  hypothesis."  Dr.  Tyndall  does, 
however,  in  a  subsequent  communication, 
come  direcU V  to  this  point  by  stating  that 
he  did  not  know,  nor  is  he  yet  aware, 
that  Seguin  had  anticipated  Mayer's  dis- 
covery. 

Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  go  still 
further,  and,  whilst  admitting  that  ^'  Ma- 
yer's later  papers  are  extremely  remarka- 
ble and  excessively  interesting,  and  cer- 
tainly deserve  high  credit,"  and  "  though 
they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  earliest 
cosmical  speculations  of  Joule,  are  cer- 
tainlv  subsequent  to  them  in  point  of 
pubhcation,"  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
*^  Mayer's  first  paper  has  no  claims  to 
novelty  or  correctness  at  all,  saving  this, 
that  by  a  lucky  chance  he  got  an  approx- 
imation to  a  true  result  irom  an  utterly 
false  analogy." 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  far 
this  sweeping  assertion  is  corr^t,  we 
must  investigate  somewhat  more  closely 
than  we  have  yet  done  the  eflects  pro- 
duced by  the  compression  or  percussion 
of  bodies.  If  we  examine  a  rifle-bullet 
immediately  afler  it  has  hit  the  target, 
we  not  only  observe  that  it  is  hot,  out 
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likewise  that  it  is  flattened ;  in  this  case,  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  0^  to 

supposing  that  none  of  the  heat  produced  1°  centigrade."     If,  therefore.   Dr.  Tyn- 

by  the  blow  were  communicated  to  the  dall  has  not  fairly  estimated  the  true 

target,  we  should  find  that  the  bullet  claims  of  Joule,  S^^uin,  and  Mayer,  as 

would  not  be  heated  as  much  as  it  should  regards  the  establishment  of  the    me- 

be  if  all  the    mechanical    energy    were  chanical  equivalent  of  heat,  we  can  not 

changed  into  heat.    A  portion  of  the  en-  help  feeling    that    Professors    Thomson 

ergy  has  been  used  up  in  flattening  the  ana  Tait  have  not  done  justice  to  Ma^er, 

bullet,  in  altering  the  molecular  arrange-  as  regards  his  wonderfully  clear  insight 

ment  of  the  lead,  and  this  is  therefore  into  the  dependence   of   cosmical    phe- 

lost   as   heat;   so  that,  if,  from  an   ex-  nomena  upon  the  mechanical  theory  of 

periment  of  this  kind,  wq  were  to  calculate  heat. 

the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat,  we  The  paper  published  by  these  gen- 
should  necessarily  obtain  a  wrong  result,  tlemen  with  "  a  view  of  correcting  the 
The  heat  which  thus  disappears  is  said  to  erroneous  information  on  this  subject 
be  used  in  doing  internal  work,  whilst  stealing  in  through  the  medium  of  the 
that  which  is  set  fr^  serves  to  effect  ex-  popular  journals,"  appeared  in  a  period- 
temal  work ;  apd  whenever  we  wish  to  ical  termed  Good  Words ;  and  in  this 
get  the  real  mechanical  equivalent  for  the  paper  the  authors,  having  laid  down  the 
total  heat  produced,  we  must  be  sure  that  principles  of  the  theory,  proceed  to  ask, 
none  of  it  IS  swallowed  up  in  thus  chang-  Whence  comes  the  supply  of  energy 
ing  the  molecular  condition  of  the  body ;  which  driVes  our  water-wneels  and  forms 
for,  as  M.  Verdet  says,  in  the  lecture  our  coal?  What  produces  the  power 
above  referred  to,  "  C'est  done  commettre  which  is  locked  up  in  a  beef-steaK  or  a 
la  plus  grave  des  erreurs  que  d'6tablir,  loaf  ?  These  grand  questions,  as  Dr.  Tyn- 
comme  on  Pa  fait  quelquefois,  la  relation  dall  remarks,  were  all  answered  by  Maver 
d'equivalence  entre  la  quantite  de  chaleur  (and,  we  may  add,  by  Stephenson,  Her- 
absorbee  par  un  corps  et  le  travail  ex-  schel,  and  others)  seventeen  years  before 
torieur."  Now,  in  almost  every  case  of  the  appearance  of  this  paper,  and  yet  the 
the  compression  of  bodies,  the  amount  of  authors  scarcely  mention  his  name.  M. 
internal  work  which  is  effected  is  very  Verdet,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledges 
considerable;  and  *'  Mayer's  statements  a  portion  of  Mayer's  labors  in  the  foUow- 
imply  the  indiscriminate  application  of  ing  words :  "  Ces  iddes,  introduites  pour 
the  equivalence  of  heat  and  external  work  la  premiere  fois  par  Jules  Robert  Mayer, 
to  all  bodies,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  font  faire  &  la  physiologic  gcnerale  un 
solid,  and  show  no  reason  for  choosing  progres  assurement  6gal  au  progres  qui 
air  for  the  application  of  the  proposed  est  resulte,  vers  la  find u  siecle  dernier aes 
principle  to  calculation  but  that,  at  the  d^couvertes  de  Lavoisier  et  de  Senebier 
time  he  wrote,  air  was  the  only  body  for  sur  la  respiration," 

which  the  requisite  numerical  data  were  It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that 

known  with   any  approximation  of  ac-  long  before  Mayer  published  his  papers 

curacy."    The  foregoing  remark  of  Pro-  on  the  subject,  the  aependence  of  terres- 

fessors    Thomson   and  Tait  may  be  un-  trial  energy  upon    the    sun's  rays  was 

doubtedly  true,  and  the  method  adopted  clearly  stated   by  Sir  John  Herschel  in 

by  Seguin  and  Mayer  may,  therefore,  not  1833.    The   words  of  this    model  of  a 

be  scientifically   accurate ;  but  still,  we  thoroughly  educated  man  of  science  are 

must  admit  that  Mayer's  first  paper  cer-  so  striking  that  we  can  not  forbear  quot- 

tainly  constitutes  a  very  remarkable  ad-  ing  the  passage  in  the  OuUinea  of  As- 

dition  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  tronomy  referring  to  this  subject: 
equivalence  of  the  physical  forces.    Thus, 

for  instance,  he  distinctly  enunciates  the  **  The  sun's  rays  are  the  ultimate  source  of 

mode    of   experimentation    adopted    by  almost  every  motion  which  takes  place  on  the 

Joule,  by  which  the  mechanical  equivalent  surface  of  the  earth.  By  their  heat  are  produced 

can  be  exactly  determined.     "  We  must  *^1  ^»»<*8»  ^^  ^^^  disturbances  in  the  electric 

find  out,"  says  Mayer,  in  his  paper  pub-  fq^jjibri^of  the  ataiosph^  which  give  rae 

lished   in   1842,   "how    high    a  certain  to  theph^omenaof  terrestnalmagnetiH^ 

•  t!*          Z.  C^       •     j     "'6"    "        /\ ,  their  vivifying  action,  vegetables  are  elab<nmtea 

weight  must  be  raised  above  the  earth  s  fr^m  inorganic  matter,  and  become  in  their  turn 

surface,  in  order  that  the  force  developed  the  support  of  animals  and  of  man,  and  the 

by  its  fall  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  heatmg  sources  of  those  great  deposits  of  dynanueal 
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e£Sciency  which  are  laid  up  for  human  use  in 
our  coal  strata.  By  them  the  waters  of  the  sea 
are  made  to  circulate  in  vapor  through  the  air, 
and  irrigate  the  land,  producing  springs  and 
rivers.  By  them  are  produced  all  disturbances 
of  the  cheiifiical  equilibrium  of  the  elements  of 
nature  which,  by  a  series  of  compositions  and 
decompositions,  give  rise  to  now  products, 
and  originate  a  transfer  of  materials.  Even 
the  slow  degradation  of  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  surface,  in  which  its  chief  geological 
changes  consist,  and  their  difiusion  among  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  are  entirely  due  to  the 
abrasion  of  the  wind,  rain,  and  tides,  which 
latter,  however,  are  only  in  part  the  effect  of 
solar  influence  and  the  alternate  action  of  the 


seasons. 


11 


In  thus  considering  the  main  points  of 
this  discussion,  it  appears  .that  when  Dr. 
Tyndall  delivered  his  lecture  "  On  Force," 
in  June,  1862,  he  was  unacguainted  with 
S^gnin's  calculation  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent,  and  that  he  then  brought 
Mayer's  claims  more  exclusively  forward 
than  he  was  justified  in  doing ;  it  seems 
also  propable  that  when  Professors  Thom- 
son and  Tait  wrote  their  article  in  Good 
Words  they  had  not  seen  Mayer's  later 
pap^s  (which  being  published  separately 
as  pamphlets  had  only  become  known  to 
Dr.  Tyndall  a  few  months  previously), 
and,  therefore,  did  not  then  give  him  the 
credit  to  which,  as  they  afterward  con- 
fess, his  labors  entitle  him. 

It  is  a  difficult,  and  somewhat  delicate, 
though  a  necessary,  task  to  endeavor  just- 
ly to  mark  out  to  each  laborer  in  the  field 
of  science  the  exact  position  which  be  can 
fairly  claim ;  and  in  impartially  summing 
np  the  evidence  in  the  case  before  us, 
and  remembering  that  ^^  la  science  n'a  pas 
de  patrie,"  we  find  that  we  must  agree 
with  a  recent  French  writer  who  terms 
the  paper  by  Dr.  Joule,  published  in  the 
JPhilosophical  Transactioits  for  1860, 
"  the  manifesto  of  the  new  philosophy  of 
thermo-dynamics ;"  but  we  mast  not,  at 
the  same  time,  forget  that  the  labors 
of  Mayer,  Helmholtz,  Clausius,  Ran. 
kine.  Him,  and  others,  and  especially 
the  accurate  investigations  of  William 
Thomson,  have  greatly  helped  to  ex- 
tend and  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

It  is  not  only  the  changes  of  heat  into 
mechanical  action,  which  the  theory  of 
thermo-dynamics  explains:  this  theory 
also  furnishes  a  solution  to  many  of  the 
most  complex  phenomena  in  nature.  Thus 
the  questions  of  latent  heat,  and  the  heat 


of  chemical  combinations,  are  rendered  in- 
telligible.   If  we  warm  a  pound  of  ice 
having  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahrenheit, 
we  find  that  when  all  the  ice  is  melted  the 
water  exhibits  no  augmentation  of  tem- 
perature, the  thermometer  still  standing 
at  32°,  although  heat  enough  has  been 
added  to  have  heated  one  pound  of  water 
at  32°  to  143°  Fahrenheit,    If,  again,  we 
continue  to  heat  the  melted  ice,  the  tem- 
perature   rises    until    the    thermometer 
stands  at  212°,  when  the  water  begins  to 
boil.    The  thermometer  now  remains  sta- 
tionary, and  the  water  gives  oflf  steam  of 
the  same  temperature  until  it  is  all  boiled 
away ;  and  to  convert  this  pbund  of  water 
at  212°  into  a  pound  of  steam  at  the  same 
temperature,  967  times  as  much  beat  is 
required  as  is  needed  to  raise  one  pound 
of  water  1°  Fahrenheit.  Hence  the  latent 
heat  of  water  is  said  to  be  143°,  that  of 
steam  967°  Fahrenheit;  so  named  by 
those  who  first  observed  these  phenom- 
ena, because  the  heat  thus  employed  to 
melt  the  ice  or  evaporate  the  water  was 
hidden,  and  not  sensible  to  the  thermom- 
eter.   The    mechanical   theory  of  heat, 
however,  explains  what  has  become  of 
this  hidden  heat.    It  declares  that  the 
heat  thus  expanded  is  consumed  in  doing 
internal  work;  it  separates  the  particles 
of  the  ice  to  form  water,  or  of  the  water 
to  form  steam,  and  it  is  again  given  off 
whenever  the  water  is  frozen  or  the  steam 
condensed.    The  quantity  of  heat  which 
is  evolved  in  these  changes  of  state  is  but 
very  small  compared  to  that  set  free  when 
the  constituent  chemical  elements  of  the 
water  undergo  combination.     Chemists 
have  shown  that  one  pound  of  hydrogen 
combines  with  eight  pounds  of  oxygen  to 
form  nine  pounds  of  water,  and  that  in 
this  act  of  combination  heat  enough  is 
evolved  to  raise  the  temperature  of  61,200 
pounds  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit.    Now,  as 
772  foot-pounds  is  the  mechanical  equiv- 
alent for  the  heat  which  will  raise  one 
pound  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit,  we  see 
that  the  chemical  union  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  to  form  nine  pounds  of  water 
evolves  heat  enough  to  raise  a  weight  of 
more  than  47,000,000  pounds  one  foot 
high.    In  passing  ^om  the  state  of  steam 
to  that  of  water,  the  heat  evolved  by  this 
same  weight  of  water  represents  a  me- 
chanical iorce  of  6,718,716  foot-pounds, 
whilst  in  passing  from  the  liq^uid  to  the 
solid  state  a  mechanical  effect  is  produced 
equal  to  993,564  foot-ponnds. 
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*'  Thus/'  says  Dr.  Tyndnll,  "our  nine  pounds 
of  water,  in  its  origin  and  progress,  falls  down 
"  three  great  precipices  ;  the  first  fell  is  equivalent 
to  the  descent  of  a  ton  urged  by  gravity  down  a 
precipice  22,230  feet  higli ;  the  second  fall  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  ton  down  a  precipice  2900  feet 
high  ;  and  the  third  is  equal  to  the  descent  of  a 
ton  down  a  precipice  438  feet  high.  ...  I 
think  T  did  not  overrate  matters  when  I  said 
that  the  force  of  gravity,  as  exerted  near  the 
earth,  was  almost  a  vanishing  quantity,  in  com- 
parison with  these  molecular  forces ;  and  bear 
in  mind  the  distances  which  separate  the  atoms 
before  combination — distances  so  small  as  to  be 
utterly  immeasurable:  still  it  is  in  passing 
over  these  distances  that  the  atoms  acquire  a 
velocity  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  dash  with 
the  tremendous  energy  indicated  in  the  above 
numbers." 

Passing  over  Dr.  Tyndall's  descriptions 
of  bis  own   interesting  researches  upon 
radiant    heat,    together    with  much  im- 
portant matter  concerning  the  results  of 
investigations  of  other  experimentalists 
on  kindred  subjects,  forming  a  store  of 
interest  for  the  perusal  of  which  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,   we 
proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  wider  cos- 
mical  relations  interpretedby  the  mechan- 
ical theory  of  heat,  and  treated  of  by  Dr. 
Tyndall  in  his  last  lecture.    We  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  the  heat  of  gravita- 
tion of  the  earth  fthat  produced  by  the 
earth  falling  into  tne  sun)  would  supply 
the  sun  with  heat  for  nearly  a  century ; 
we  now  learn  from  the  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor William  Thomson  that  the  heat  of 
gravitation  of  all  the  planets  is  equal  to 
that  radiated  by  the  sun  in  45^589  years, 
whilst  the  heat  which  would  be   devel- 
oped by  stopping  the  rotation  of  all  the 
planets  on  tneir  axes  is  equal  to  that 
emitted  by  the  sun  in  134  years.    Helm- 
holtz,  in  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  con- 
servation offeree,  has  shown  that,  if  the 
solar  system   has  ever  been  a  nebulous 
mass  of  extreme  tenuity,  the  mechanical 
force  equivalent  to  the  motual  gravitation 
of  the  particles  of  such  a  mass  woald  be 
454  times  the    quantity  of  mechanical 
force  which  we  now  possess  in  our  system ; 
^fjths  of  the  gravitating  tendency  has 
been  already  satisfied  and  wasted  as  heat. 
The  jj^ih    that    remains  to  us    would, 
however,  if  converted  into  heat,  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  mass  of  water  equal  to 
the  sun  and  planets  in  weight  28,000,000^ 
centigrade.    Tlie  heat  of  the  lime  light, 
Dr.  Tyndall    remarks,    is    estimated  at 
2000^  C. :  of  a  temperature  of  28,000,000*^ 
C,  we  can,  therefore,  form  no  conception. 


If  our  entire  system  were  pure  coal,  by 
the  combustion  of  the  whole  of  it,  only 
iiVir^hs  of  the  above  enormous  amount  of 
heat  would  be  generated. 

"But,"  to    quote    the    eloquent   words  of 
Helmholtz,  "  though  the  store  of  our  planetary 
system  is  so  immense  as  not  to  be  sensibly 
(fiminished  by  the  incessant  emission  which  has 
gone  on  during  the  period  of  man^s  history,  and 
though  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  a  sen- 
sible change  in  the  condition  of  our  planetary 
system  can  occur  is  totally  incapable  of  meas- 
urement, the  inexorable  laws  of  mechanics  show 
that  this  store,  which  can  only  suffer  loss  and 
not  gain,  must  finally  be  exhausted.     Shall  we 
terrify  ourselves  by  this  thought  ?  ^len  are  apt 
to  measure  the  greatness  of  the  universe,  and 
the  wisdom  displayed  in  it,  by  the  duration  and 
profit  which  it  promises  to  their  own  race ;  but 
the  past  history  of  the  earth  shows  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  interval  during  which  man  has 
had  his  dwelling  here.     What  the  museums  of 
Europe  show  us  of  the  remains  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  we  ^e  upon  with  silent  wonder,  and 
despair  of  being  able  to  carry  back  our  thooj^ts 
to  a  period  so  remote.    Still  the  human  race 
must  have  existed  and  multiplied  for  ages  be- 
fore the  pvramids  could  have  been  erected.  We 
estimate  the  duration  of  human  history  at  6000 
years ;  but,  vast  as  this  time  may  appeal  to  us, 
what  is  it  in  comparison  vrith  the  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  earth  bore  successive  series  of 
rank  plants  and  mighty  animals,  but  no  men  ? 
— ^periods  during  which,  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood (Konigsbeig),  the  amber  tree  gloomed, 
and  dropped  its  costly  gum  on  the  earth  and  in 
the  sea ;  when  in  Europe  and  North  iVmerica 
groves  of  tropical  palms  flourished,  in  which 
gigantic  lizards,  and    after  them    elephants, 
whose  mighty  remains  are  still  buried  in  the 
earth,   found  a  home?     Different  geologists, 
proceeding  from  different  premises,  have  sought 
to  estimate  the  length  of  the  above  period,  and 
they  set  it  down  from  one  to  nine  millions  of 
years.    The  time  during  which  the  earth  has 
generated  organic  beings  is  again  small,  com 
pared  with  the  ages  during  i^ich  the  world 
was  a  mass  of  molten  rocks.    The  experiments 
of  Bischof  upon  Basalt  show,  that  for  our  globe 
to  cool  down  from  2000**  to  200®  C.  would  re- 
quire 350  millions  of  years.    And  with  regard 
to  the  period  during  which  the  first  nebulous 
masses  condensed,  so  as  to  form  our  planetary 
system,  conjecture  must  entirely  cease.    The 
history  of  man,  therefore,  is  but  a  minute  ripple 
in  the  infinite  ocean  of  time.  For  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  during  which  he  had  already 
occupied  this  world  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
inorganic  nature  fiivorable  to  man^s  continnance 
seems  to  be  secured,  so  that  for  ourselves,  and 
for  long  generations  after  us,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear.    But  the  same  forces  of  air  and  water, 
and  of  the  volcanic  interior,  which  produced 
former  geologic  convulsions,  and  buried  one 
series  of  living  fbrms  after  another,  still  act  upon 
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the  earth's  crust.    They,  rather  than  those  dis-  the  very  partial  view  of  nature  which  he 

tantcosmical  changes  ofwhich  we  have  spoken,  would  appear  to  set  before  hi8  audience, 

will  end  the  human  race,  and  perhaps  compel  On  hearinff  words  such  as  those  we  have 
us  to  make  way  for  new  and  more  complete      ^^^^^     ^g^    half-educated   scientific   en- 

forms  of  hfe,  as  the  lizard  and  the  mammoth  A«l  ijv*tj        j         r 

have  given  way  to  us  and  our  cotemporaries.^'  ^^^^last  would  be  incbned,  and  so  far  as 

P,  428.  these  words  go  entitled,  to  believe  that 

this  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  explains 

In  speaking  of  the  universal  character  all  terrestrial  actions— all  life,  all  nature  ; 

of  the  sun's  actions  upon  the  earth.  Dr.  that  henceforward  a  complete  knowledge 

Tyndall  tells  us  that,  leaving  out  of  ac-  of  nature  would  be    gained    from  this 

count  the  eruption  of  volcanoes  and  the  transcendent  element ;  that,  as  the  solar » 

ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  every  mechan-  ray  "  forms  the  muscle  and  builds   the 

ical  action  on  the  earth's  surface,  every  brain,"  the  secrets  of  life  are  exhausted, 

manifestation  of  power,  organic  and  in-  and  mental  as  well  as  physical  action  is 

organic,  vital  and  physical,  is  produced  easily  referable  to  a  material  standard. 

by  the  sun's  rays.    He  then  proceeds :  Yet,  how  far  is  this  from  really  being  the 

-His  (the  sun's)  warmth  keeps  the  seali-  true  state  of  things  !  and  how  com  pletely 

quid  and  the  atmosphere  a  gas,  and  all  the  iS^^^lP,  ®?®*^   *  thinker  be  misled!     Dr. 

storms  which  agitate  both  are  blown  by  the  Tyndall  knows  this  as  well  as  any  man, 

mechanical  force  of  the  sun.  He  lifts  the  rivers  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  making  his  point 

and  the  glaciers  up  the  mountains ;  and  thus  clear,  and  in  order  to  avoid  distracting 

the  cataract  and  the  avalanche  shoot  with  an  the  attention  of  bis  audience  from  his 

energy  derived  immediately  from  him.  Thun-  subject,  he,  no  doubt  purposely,  omitted 

der  and  lightning  w^,  also,  his  tmismuted  ^^  refer  to  those  uirknown  and  unexplored 

strength     .  He  r^  as  I  have  said,  ^^^  ^  ^^^  j^     ^^   ^^ 

the  whole  vegetable  world,  and  through  it  the  ^^r**""   t^^*'    T  \,  j     ii,       \-  i.  ^i. 

animal ;   the  lilies  of  the  field  are  his  work-  gf®«^  °^!°®  ?^  nature—depths  which  the 

manship,  the  verdure  of  the  meadows,  and  the  glimmering  lamp  ot  our  present  imperiect 

cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.    He  forms  the  knowledge  only  serves  to  render  more  ap- 

muscle,  he  urges  the  blood,  he  builds  the  parent.     One  of  the  difiiculties  with  which . 

brain.    His  fleetness  is  in  the  lion's  foot ;  he  popular  scientific  lecturers  have  to  contend 

spring  in  the  panther,  he  soars  in  the  eagle,  jg  that  of  presenting  a  subject  in  such  a 

he  ghdes  in  the  snake.    ...    His  energy  is  fo^m  as  to  come  home  to  the  audience  in 

SnJiw  S  ww/tKnprLTcId[^^^^^^^  its  true  relations  not  liable  to  be  misun- 

naltmg  space  wnere  this  energy  18  conoitionecl.  -i-j        jx»      »  j.»  -a      /*  ^v. 

Here  the  Proteus  works  his  spells;  the  self-  aerstood,  and  of  pamtmg  one  side  of  the 

same  essence  takes  a  million  shapes  and  hues,  picture  forcibly  without  losing  the  bar- 

and  finally  dissolves  into  its  primitive  and  al-  monjr  of  the   whole.     It   would,  in    our 

most  formless  form.    The  sun  comes  to  us  as  opinion,  have  been  well  if  Dr.  Tyndall  had 

heat;  he  quits  us  as  heat;  and  between  his  in  conclusion  reminded  his  audience  that, 

entrance  and  departure  the  multiform  powers  m^^ch  as  Science  can  do,  it  never  can  ex- 

of  our  globe  appear.     They  we  all  spedal  ^^  everything;  that,  although  the  body 

forms  of  solar  power-the  moulds  into  which  V  ^  j^   ^  ^  sustained  by  solar  power, 

his  strength  is  temporarily  poured,  m  passmg  *°  "**"»'  "j/ «"vi  owow^^^v*  wj  ovx«i  Ktl  t^n^ 

from  its  source  through  infinitude.    Presented  ^^^^^  ^^e  mystenes  connected  with  hfe 

rightly  to  the  mind,  the  discoveries  and  gener-  toward  the  explanation  of  which  Science 

ahzations  of  modem  science  constitute  a  poem  offers  no  clue  whatsoever.     If  he  had  only 

more  sublime  than  has  ever  yet  been  addressed  hinted  at  our  complete  ignorance  of  the 

to  the  intellect  and  imagination  of  man..     The  nature  of  tbe  silent  power  wbich  bids  the 

natural  philosopher  of  to-day  may  dwell  amid  ^ak  spring  from  the  aoom,  or  builds  up 

conceptions  which  beggar  those  of  Milton."  f^^^  (^le  simplest  ceU  the  widely  differing 

forms  of  animal  life,  he  would  have  done 

Grand  as  are  the  truths  which  this  per-  much  to  present  to  his  hearers'  minds  the 

oration  is  intended  to  set  forth,  we  can  not  truer  view  of  Nature's  infinitude    and 

read  them  without  regret  that  these  some-  man's  littleness  expressed  by  Newton  in 

what  inflated    expressions   should   have  bis  noble  words:  ^To  myself  I  seem  to 

been  put  forward  as  a  complete  statement  bave  been  as  a  child  playing  on  the  sea- 

of  the  facts  of  the  case.    If  that  were  Dr.  shore,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 

Tyndall's  intention,  we  should  object  to  unexplored  before  me." 
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We  have  had  recently  a  great  variety 
of  works  on  English  History.  Not  only 
have  (lifTerent  periods  of  our  annals  been 
treated  by  writers  who  have  made  them 
their  special  study,  but  Mr.  Charles  Knight 
has  produced  a  work  on  the  entire  sub- 
ject, which,  by  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  tiie  information  it  embodies,  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  it  breathes,  the  simple 
yet  felicitous  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
and,  above  all,  by  its  hearty  sympathy 
with  every  thing  relating  to  our  social 
progress,  well  deserves  the  title  it  bears 
of  the  Popular  History  of  England, 
Happily,  too,  we  have  had  abridgments, 
some  of  them  executed  with  considerable 
skill,  which  give  the  youth  in  our  schools 
more  correct  impressions  of  the  men  and 
deeds  of  the  past  than  we  were  able 
to  gather,  in  our  own  childhood,  from 
Goldsmith,  or  Mrs.  Markham.  Among 
this  class  we  must  make  honorable  men- 
tion of  the  lectures  to  the  Chorley  Wood 
Institute,  in  which  Mr.  Longman  has,  in 
so  admirable  a  manner,  presented  to  the 
working-classes  of  the  country  a  vivid 
and  £[iithful  summary  of  the  leading  facts 
in  their  country's  story.  None  of  these 
books,  however,  trench  at  all  upon  the 
province  which  Dr.  Vaughan  has  marked 
out  for  himself.  The  work  which  he  has 
now,  after  years  of  patient  investigation, 
brought  to  a  successiul  completion,  stands 
alone.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  history 
of  England,  and  yet  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  abridg- 
ment. It  has  a  distinct  aim ;  and,  so  far 
as  the  working  out  of  its  own  purpose  is 
concerned,  it  is  thoroughly  complete. 
The  author's  design  was  to  trace  out  the 
path  along  which  England  has  advanced 
to  her  present  freedom  and  greatness, 
and  he  has  omitted  nothing  which  seemed 
necessary  to  mark  this  out  with  clearness 
and  precision. 

The  necessity  for  a  work  of  this  kind, 

•  Ret^oUthnt  in  EnglUh  History,  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Vaughan,  D.D.  Vol.  III.  RtvoliUiom  in  Govem- 
metU. 


SO  far  from  having  been  diminished,  has 
rather  been  increased  by  the  multitude  of 
recent  publications.  In  conseauence  of 
the  free  access  to  our  national  records 
which  has  been  enjoyed  by  modem 
writers,  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown 
on  many  hitherto  obscure  events  and 
characters  in  our  history.  There  are, 
however,  comparatively  few  who  are  able 
to  go  through  for  themselves,  the  volumes 
which  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  nar- 
rative, while  there  are  many  who  are 
anxious  to  have  a  condensed  but  accurate 
view  of  the  result.  This  Dr.  Yauffhan 
has  given  with  great  fidelity,  ana  his 
work  is  rendered  all  the  more  valuable 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  himself  consulted 
the  original  documents,  and  presents  ns 
with  the  independent  conclusions  of  one 
thoroughly  familiar  with  historic  investi- 
gations,'and  in  not  a  few  instances  cor- 
rects the  one-sided  and  partial  represent- 
ations of  his  predecessors  in  this  depart- 
ment of  labor. 

It  has  been  our  misfortune  that  our  his- 
tories have,  for  the  most  part,  been  writ- 
ten under  the  influence  of  strong  party 
prejudice.  Even  our  best  recent  authors 
furnish  few  exceptions  to  thb  rule.  Bril- 
liant, fascinating,  and  eloquent  as  are 
Lord  Macaulay^  volumes,  thev  are  un- 
happily disfigured  by  this  stain.  They 
are  simply  the  Whig  history  of  the  period. 
It  is  hardljr  possible  for  any  reader, 
while  perusing  them,  to  resist  the  spell 
which  the  great  enchanter  throws  over 
him;  but  calmer  reflection  will  suggest 
that  the  keen  point  of  the  striking  an- 
tithesis must  sometimes  have  been  secured 
by  indifference  to  strict  accuracy;  t^at 
the  historian's^  own  feelings  must  have 
given  not  a  little  of  that  strong  c^^oring 
which  imparts  vividness  and  force  to  his 
portraits ;  and  that,  though  a  painter  more 
scrupulous  might  not  have  prodnoed  such 
striking  effects,  his  pictures  would  at  least 
have  had  the  merit  of  greater  fideUly. 
His  volumes  can  never  cease  to  be  read, 
but  they  would  have  had  all  the  wider 
and  more  permanent  influence,  if  he  had 
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not  claimed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  virtues 
for  his  Whig  favorites,  and  had  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  even  Toryism  raiglit 
sometimes  be  found  in  association  with 
grandeur  of  intellect,  nobility  of  heart, 
and  earnest,  patriotic  sentiment. 

Fronde  affords  a  still  more  notable  ex- 
ample of  these  faults.  Despite  the  care- 
ful diligence  with  which  he  has  conducted 
his  inquiries,  the  number  of  new  and  im- 
portant facts  which  he  has  brought  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject,  and  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  style,  his  work  is 
rendered  to  a  large  extent  worthless  as  a 
contribution  to  historical  literature,  in 
consequence  of  his  determination  to  glori- 
fy a  particular  hero,  and  the  facility  with 
which,  under  the  bias  of  this  feeling,  he 
has  accepted  as  unquestionable  the  very 
evidence  which  required  to  be  most  closely 
silled.  The  singular  escapade  into  which 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  rashness  and  over- 
weening reliance  on  all  ancient  documents 
will,  it  IS  to  be  hoped,  operate  as  a  salu- 
tary warning.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
has  modified,  and  to  a  large  extent  re- 
tracted, the  statements  relative  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  he  had  published  so  pre- 
maturely in  Fraser^s  Magazifie.  But 
even  this  candor  can  not  wholly  save  him 
from  the  discredit  attaching  to  conduct 
so  little  consonant  with  the  calm  and  so- 
ber impartiality  of  a  philosophic  historian. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Froude's  anpci- 
ety  to  do  justice,  but  unfortunately  his 
prepossessions  are  strong.  Poor  Anne 
feoleyn  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  vic- 
tims sacrificed  to  his  determination  to  ele- 
vate Henry  VIII.  into  a  hero,  and  in  his 
judgment  of  Elizabeth  we  think  we  can 
detect  some  traces  of  the  feelings  which 
inspired  the  portrait  of  her  ill-fated  mother. 

A  tendency  to  indulge  strong  sectional 
sympathies  and  antipathies  is  one  of  our 
national  failings.  We  entrench  ourselves 
in  our  own  little  camps,  into  which  we  admit 
few  strangers,  and  from  which  we  rarely 
make  excursions  ourselves.  Intimate  so- 
cial intercourse  between  men  of  different 
religious  and  political  opinions  is  com- 
paratively rare,  and  the  result  is,  that  we 
fall  into  the  most  absurd  mistakes,  and 
indulge  in  the  most  uncharitable  notions 
relative  to  each  other.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune when  those  who  ought  to  guide 
and  mould  public  opinion,  instead  of  cor- 
recting, minister  to  these  narrow  feelings. 
It  is  to  Dr.  Vaughan's  credit  that  he  has 
escaped  the  taint  of  this  spirit.  He  has 
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no  where,  indeed,  sought  to  conceal  his 
own  decided  opinions  on  matters  of  Church 
and  State,  but  he  has  labored  to  do  full 
just^ice  to  those  who  hold  contrary  views. 
That  he  has  not  wholly  failed  in  this 
effort  is  evident  from  the  approval  which 
has  been  already  accorded  to  this  volume 
by  journals  that  do  not  look  upon  Dissent 
with  any  favor.  Dr.  Vaughan,  strong 
Dissenter  as  he  is,  never  forgets  that  he 
is  also  an  Englishman,  and  he  has  a  tribute 
of  admiration  for  any  man  who  has  faith- 
fully served  his  country.  Even  those 
whose  policy  he  regards  as  mistaken,  are 
judged  with  that  discriminating  candor 
which  only  belongs  to  one  who  is  capable 
of  appreciating  the  variety  of  influences 
by  which  men^  characters  and  opinions 
are  shaped,  and  who  therefore  strives  to 
manifest,  in  his  estimate  of  others,  that 
charity  which  he  would  desire  to  have 
exercised  toward  himself. 

The  last  volume  of  this  work  is  devoted 
to  a  review  of  that  great  revolution  which 
extended  over  the  whole  period  of  the 
Stuart  rule  in  England,  and  whose  result 
has  been  to  give  breadth  and  stability  to 
our  national  liberties.  With  the  ground 
which  the  narrative  covers  Dr.  Vaughan 
has  long  been  familiar,  and  has  w  on  de- 
served reputation  by  the  ability  with 
which  he  has  before  labored  in  its  culti- 
vation. He  has  always  cherished  a  sin- 
cere veneration  for  the  noble  men  to 
whose  sacrifices  and  toils  England  is  so 
largely  indebted,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings  has  not  been  chilled  by  the'  ad- 
vance of  years.  He  does  not  offer  them 
the  incense  of  a  foolish  flattery,  or  talk 
of  them  as  though,  in  virtue  of  their  illus- 
trious qualities,  they  were  exempted  from 
the  laws  by  which  ordinary  mortals  are 
bound ;  he  can  see  in  them  errors  and 
weaknesses  which  serve  to  qualify  the 
praise  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled ; 
he  seeks  to  discriminate  between  the  suc- 
cess which  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
their  own  sagacity  and  that  which  was 
the  result  of  favorable  circumstances ;  but 
he  never  forgets  the  difficulties  of  the 
crisis  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  or 
the  eminence  of  the  service  which  at  great 
personal  cost  they  rendered  to  their  coun- 
try. His  work  can  hardly  fail  to  inspire 
the  hearts  of  the  young  with  generous 
and  healthful  sympathy  with  those  great 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  that  is  strong  and  noble  in  our  nation- 
al character,  ana  to  awaken  an  affection- 
10 
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ate  respect  for  the  men  in  whose  lives 
they  were  most  conspicuously  illustrated. 
By  giving  the  rising  generation  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  cost  at  which  our 
liberties  were  secured,  it  will  teach  them 
to  value  more  highly  our  precious  national 
heritage,  and  inspire  them  with  that  jeal- 
ous dread  of  all  tendencies  towards  des- 
potic encroachments  which  forms  the  best 
^iguarantee  for  the  perpetuation  of  those 
inestimable  privileges  which  are  at  once 
the  glory  and  the  defense  of  our  country. 
Little  could  any  one  who  knew  the  state 
of  English  feeling  at  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  have  supposed  that,  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  an  English  monarch,  in 
the  legitimate  line  of  succession,  would 
see  the  standard  of  revolt  urged  against 
him  by  a  large  proportion  of  bis  people ; 
^hat  the  combined  power  of  the  throne, 
the  church,  and  the  nobility,  would  be 
unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular 
fury  ;  that  the  king's  army  would  oe  over- 
thi;own,  his  liberty  lost,  and  finally  his 
life  sacrificed ;  and  that  a  republic,  with 
an  humble  country  squire  at  its  head,  would 
not  enly  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  English  monarchy,  but  would  con- 
duct the  national  affairs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  proudest 
potentates  of  Europe.  The  ease  with 
which  the  Restoration  was  subsequently 
accomplished,  and  the  blindness  with 
which  all  parties  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  retuminc:  kins:,  and  be- 
came  the  dupes  of  his  craft  and  falsehood, 
can  only  serve  to  increase  the  wonder 
which  this  revolutionary  outburst  excites. 
Loyalty  is  one, of  the  deepest  feelings  of 
the  English  heart,  and  never  was  it  strong- 
er than  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  Tudors  certainly  had  not  very  hum- 
ble notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
were  not  much  disposed  to  tolerate  any 
popular  encroachments.  Many  of  their 
proceeedings  were  not  a  little  arbitrary, 
and  their  religious  policy  in  particular  was 
tyrannical  and  persecuting ;  yet  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  Elizabeth  and,  though  in 
an  inferior  degree,  Henry  VIET,  were 
popular  sovereigns.  Even  the  Puritans, 
who  more  than  any  other  of  her  subiects 
had  just  reason  to  complain  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  ever  manifested  toward  her  a  de- 
voted attachment,  which  was  the  most 
emphatic  rebuke  of  her  cruel  policy.  The 
fact  was,  she  understood  the  genius  of  the 
English  people,  and  though  determined  to 
maintain  her  own  power,  she,  and  even  her 


father,  had  what  Dr.Vaughan  calls  an  "  in- 
stinctive good  sense,"  that  enabled  them 
to  understand  that  there  were  boundaries 
which  they  could  not  safely  pass.  Eliza- 
beth, too,  felt  that  her  interests  were  iden- 
tical with  those  of  her  people,  and  that  to 
throw  herself  into  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism was  the  only  course  compatible 
with  her  own  safety.  As  Englishmen, 
the  Puritans  could  not  but  admire  the 
bravery  with  which  she  bore  herself 
in  the  presence  of  the  dangers  by  which 
she  was  confronted,  and  the  ability 
with  which  she  maintained  the  honor 
of  their  country ;  while,  as  lovers  of  Prot- 
estant truth,  they  honored  her  as  the 
hope  of  all  their  oppressed  fellow-religion- 
ists and  the  dread  of  the  Popish  faction 
throughout  Europe.  Very  truly  has  Dr. 
Vaugnan  said :  "  In  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lishman this  whole  English  land  was  rep- 
resented in  the  king,  and  in  him  its  whole 
people  were  supposed  to  be  impersonated. 
^ My  king'  was  an  expression  chared 
with  that  loving  and  proud  loyalty  which 
had  flowed  on  with  our  life's  blood  through 
centuries."  Never  was  this  sentiment 
stronger  than  at  the  time  when  James  I. 
ascended  the  throne,  and  by  his  deport- 
ment succeeded  in  changing  the  whole 
current  of  feeling,  and  in  paving  the  way 
for  the  misfortunes  of  his  more  unhappy 
but  not  more  despotic  son. 

Some  writer  has  produced  a  book  on 
"  things  that  might  have  been."  Perhaps 
there. are  few  of  us  who  do  not  at  some 
time  or  other  indulge  in  such  speculations ; 
and,  in  some  such  mood,  we  have  ourselves 
sometimes  wondered  as  to  what  ^ight 
have  been  the  course  of  English  story, 
had  Elizabeth  been  succeeded  by  a  prince 
inheriting  her  spirit  and  abilities ;  as  fond 
of  power,  and  yet  as  capable  of  using  it 
with  discretion ;  as  able  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people,  and  yet  as  deter- 
mined to  deprive  them  of  anv  real  infln- 
ence  in  the  state — in  short,  with  both  the 
capacity  and  the  will  to  become  an  en- 
lightened  despot.  The  Commons  had  not 
vet  so  far  learned  their  own  strength^nor, 
indeed,  did  their  rights  rest  on  so  settled 
a  basis  that  they  could  have  interposed 
an  efiectual  oppo»tion  to  a  wisely  oon- 
oerted  scheme  for  the  eBtablishment  of 
absolute  power.  A  monaroh  who  had 
boldly  assumed  his  positicm  as  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  Europe,  and 
inspired  the  confidence  of  his  people  by 
his  wisdom  and  gaHaotry,  might,  as  it  ap^ 
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p£ar8  now,  have  succeeded  in  masking 
his  designs  against  popular  liberty,  and 
have  80  consolidated  the  power,  of  the 
throne  as  (o  make  it  all  bat  absolute. 
Happily  English  liberty  was  spared  this 
danger.  Disastrous  as  the  reign  of  James 
seemed  to  be  to  the  cause  of  true  free- 
dom, and  evil  as  its  influence  unquestion- 
ably was  on  Continental  Protestantism, 
still  we,  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
trospective view,  can  not  but  feel  that  in 
its  issue  its  tery  weakness  was  made  sub- 
servient to  the  best  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, and  that  thus  out  of  man's  evil 
God's  providence  found  means  of  good. 
.  Dr.  Vaughan  is  therefore,  in  our  view, 
perfectly  nght  when  he  lays  great  stress 
on  the  influence  which  the  character  of 
James  L  had  upon  our  revolution,  and 
veiy  truly  says, "  that  that  deepest  tragedy 
in  our  seventeenth  century  came  from  the 
character  of  James  hardly  less  than  from 
that  of  Charles,  and  from  the  reign  of  the 
sire  fully  as  much  as  from  that  of  the  son." 
A  remarkable  conj  uncture  of  circumstances 
caused  the  accession  of  the  first  Stuart  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  most  opposite  classes 
of  his  subjects.  The  Romanists  hailed 
with  favor  the  son  of  the  royal  martyr  to 
their  faith  ;  the  Puritans,  on  the  contrary, 
rested  their  hopes  on  his  Presbyterian 
education.  Both  parties  were  prepared 
to  accept  him,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  at 
least  with  loyal  trust ;  and  had  he  shown 
any  tact  in  the  management  of  men,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  might 
have  held  a  strong  and  peaceful  scepter 
over  a  people  more  united  than  they  had 
been  for  half  a  century  previous.  Even 
the  Scottish  descent  dia  not  at  first  inter- 
fere with  his  popularity.  The  facility  with 
which  the  high-spirited  English  people  ac- 
cepted a  monarcn  from  their  old  Scotch 
rivals  was,  indeed,  something  remarkable, 
and  was  a  proof  of  their  love  of  order 
and  respect  for  hereditary  right.  Tired 
of  nnsettlement,  and  rejoicing  m  the  pros- 
pect of  an  undisputed  succession  to  the 
throne,  they  were  content  to  pass  over 
the  unpleasant  fact  of  their  monarch's 
Scottish  birth.  It  was  not  till  the  first 
flush  of  his  popularity  had  faded  away, 
and  they  be^n  to  discern  the  real  mean- 
ness of  their  prince,  that  this  obvions 
topic  of  national  reproach  came  much 
into  notice.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  did 
they  use  this  as  well  as  every  other  ground 
of  attack  on  which  they  could  fix.  The 
popular  baUads  of  the  day  oonlaiii  many 


amusing  proofs  of  the  way  in  which,  after 
the  people  had  learnt  to  despise  a  king 
who  preferred  dishonor  to  peace,  and  de- 
graded himself  by  fawning  on  the  wretched 
minions  whom  he  had  selected  as  the  ob- 
jects of  his  favor,  made  merry  with  the 
poverty  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  the 
way  they  had  enriched  themselves  by  their 
migration  to  England.  One  specimen  may 
serve  to  entertain  our  readers,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  spirit  which  had  been  aroused 
in  the  country. 

^^  Bonny  Scot,  we  all  witness  can. 

That  England  hath  made  thee  a  gentleman. 

"  Thy  blue  bonnet  when  thou  came  hither 
Could  scarce  keep  out  wind  and  weather ; 
But  now  it  has  turned  to  a  hat  and  feather, 
Thy  bonnet  is  blown  the  devil  knows  whither. 

**Thy  shoes  on  •thy  feet,  when  thou  earnest 

from  plow. 
Were  made  of  the  hide  of  an  old  Scot's  cow ; 
But  now  they  are  turned  to  a  rare  Spanish 

leather. 
And  decked  with  roses  altogether. 

"  Thy  sword  at  thy  side  was  a  great  black  blade, 
With  a  great  basket  hilt  of  iron  made ; 
But  now  a  long  rapier  doth  hang  by  his  side, 
And  huffingly  doth  this  bonny  Scot  ride. 

Bonny  Scot  we  all  witness  can, 

That  England  hath  made  thee  a  gentleman.'* 

There  catf  be  little  doubt  that  the  covert 
reference  of  this  satire  was  to  the  king 
himself  and  it  is  a  significant  indication 
of  the  disrespect  into  which  he  had  fallen 
with  numbers  of  his  subjects.  For  this 
he  had  no  one  but  himself  to  thank.  He 
sought  to  clothe  the  monarch  with  greater 
majesty  and  power,  but  he  only  succeeded 
in  exposing  himself  and  his  ofiice  to  uni- 
versal contempt.  With  the  most  exalted 
notions  as  to  the  divinity  which  should 
hedge  a  king  around,  his  whole  appear- 
ance, deportment,  and  conduct  were  mark- 
ed by  a  meanness  sufiicient  to  destroy 
every  sentiment  of  reverence.  The  first 
requisite  for  an  English  monarch,  if  he 
would  have  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  is 
that  he  should  be  a  gentleman ;  and  this 
was  just  what  James  was  not.  He  had 
not  a  spark  of  gentlemanly  feeling  in  his 
heart,  or  a  trace  of  gentlemanly  bearing 
in  his  conduct.  It  would  be  difiScult,  in- 
deed, to  find  any  tiding  in  the  man  to 
awaken  confidence  or  excite  affection,  still 
more  any  thing  in  the  sovereign  to  entitle 
him  to  the  reverence  of  his  subjects.  His 
mach«vannted  learning  diq»layed  itself  in 
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a  pedantry  that  would  have  been  ludicrous  | 
in  a  village  school-master  iu  the  High- 
lauds  ;  and  this  British  Solomon  was  bo  un- 
able to  turn  bis  wisdom  to  any  practical , 
purpose,  that  he  only  earned  by  it  the  epi- 
thet bestowed  by  Henri  Quatre  —  the 
wiseBt  fool  in  Europe.  When  be  at- 
tempted to  assume  a  dignity  proper  to  his 
office,  the  contrast  between  the  loftiness 
oi'  luB  pretensions  and  the  absurdity  of  i 
bis  appearance  was  such  as  only  to  pro- 1 
vote  laughter ;  while  the  low,  coarse,  and 
roystering  familiarity  which  marked  his 
more  condescending  moods  could  only 
excite  the  disgust  of  all  sober-mided  peo- 
])Ie.  His  love  of  peace — a  quality  so  rare 
uimonarchs — was  with  him  simply  the  re- 
sult of  cowardice,  not  the  dictate  of  a 
wise  and  far-seeing  poUcy;  and  Us  effect  j 
was  to  throw  away  all  the  influence  which 
England  had  gained  by  the  heroic  defense 
of  her  liberties  and  the  wise  conduct  of 
her  policy  by  Elizabeth  and  the  sagacious 
statesmen  who  surrounded  her  throne. 
The  portrait  of  this  meanest  of  kings  is 
well  sketched  by  Dr.  Vaughan. 

"  In  fhmilies,  mortd  as  well  as  physical  quali- 
ties are  often  hereditary.  In  the  princes  of  the 
hou^e  of  Stuart  wo  see  litlle  of  the  sober, 
Gothic  honesty  of  the  lowland  Scot;  much  of 
the  vanity,  uneteadiness,  and  insincerity  na- 
tural to  the  Italian  and  Gallic  atogk  from  which 
they  came.  In  James,  tendencies  of  the  liittei 
description  were  always  obserrablc.  His  phys- 
ical nature,  indeed,  was  so  peculiar,  as  toWfle 
conjucturc  in  regard  to  the  probable  origin  of 
its  QliDracteristics.  His  flesh  vras  remarkably 
soft.  His  legs  were  so  weak  that  he  did  not  ac 
much  walk  o^  amble.  His  eyes  rolled  in  a  sin- 
guliir  manner,  as  if  involuntary,  and  8©eme<i 
prompted  at  times  by  curiosity  or  timidity  to 
follow  the  stranger  who  liad  last  come  within 
liis  sight  HIb  tongue  was  too  large  for  hie^ 
mouth,  affecting  his  speech,  and  becoming  dig' 

reably  evident  in  his  eating  and  <lrinking. 
wardrobe  was  neglected  and  rarely  changed. 
To  put  on  the  clean  in  the  place  of  the  not  clear, 
was  irksome  to  him.  IJis  high  concepUons  Ie 
regard  to  the  authority  that  should  he  accountec 
ts  inherent  in  a  king  had  been  rudely  checked 
in  Scotland.  But  he  looked  to  England  us  to 
the  country  of  bishops,  of  nobles,  and  of  a 
people  who  knew  how  to  defer  to  sorereigi; 
power.  It  was  the  promised  land  in  which  hi$ 
fondest  hopes  of  r^al  greatness  were  to  be  re- 
alized. Much  goon  happened  to  roTeal  the  error 
of  Much  anticipations.  But  the  king  was  not 
to  be  convinced.  Resistance  to  his  will  was  al 
ways  regarded  as  factious— as  the  perpetration  o! 
wrong,  and  of  wrong  verging  upon  treason  and 
impiety.  He  would  gladly  have  substituted  an 
imperial  despotieni  btaod  on  the  civil  hw,  Id 


the  place  of  the  system  of  liberty  based  on  the 
English  constitution.  Had  he  possessed  the 
power,  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  right  so 
to  do  was  inseparable  from  his  ofRcc.  At  the 
3ame  time,  in  the  intellectual  and  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  king,  there  was  almost  every 
thing  that  could  tend  to  give  to  such  preten- 
sions the  appearance  of  a  grotesque  absurdity. 
James  often  cTinccd  a  kind  of  shrewdness  in  his 
observations  on  men  and  aflbirs.  But  his  capacity 
was  narrow ;  and  though  he  was  obstinate  in  his 
prejudices,  from  aradicalweaknesk  of  nature,  he 
could  never  be  rclicdupon  when  circumstances 
happened  to  become  opposed  to  his  inclinations. 
His  speeches  present  a  strange  mixture  of  sense 
and  nonsense  ;  of  self-assertion  and  self-contra- 
diction ;  of  wisdom  culled  from  books,  and  of 
follies  bubbling  up  from  his  own  mind.  It  is 
remarkable  tliat  of  all  his  favorite  schemeK, 
and  he  had  many,  there  was  no  one  which  he 
did  not  live  to  sci:  a  failure — those  concerning 
which  he  had  been  the  moat  sanguine,  proving 
in  the  end  the  most  hopeless.  Thus  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms ;  the  suppression  of  Eng- 
lish Puritanism ;  the  rcconcihation  of  his  Cath- 
olic subjects  to  his  sway  in  England  ;  the  exten- 
sion of  Protestantism  over  Ireland,  and  of  Epia- 
.  copacy  in  Scotland  ;  his  hope  of  a  marriage 
'  alhance  with  Spain ;  and  his  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish certwn  arbitrary  maxims  of  government,  in 
'  the  place  of  acknowledging  the  rights  demanded 
'  by  his  subjects — all  those  matters  lay  near  the 
I  heart  of  this  monarch,  all  were  Eealously  prosc- 
I  cut«d  by  him,  and  all  were  futures.  In  truth, 
^  judged  by  bis  conduct,  James  should  never  have 
■i  presumed  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  agreat  na- 
]  tiou.  His  days  should  havebeen  passed  in  private 
I  life.  His  pedantry,  his  vanity,  and  his  want  of 
'  courage,  wereallhisown — no  kin  gin  English  his- 
tory had  everbetrajedinfirmitiesof  that  nature 
in  any  such  measure.  It  was  not  only  true  that 
!  all  his  apparent  virtues  sutrercd  from  the  con- 
,  tagion  of  their  neighboring  vices,  but  those  vir- 
I  tues  could  not  be  trusted  from  one  day,  or  even 
,  from  one  hour,  to  another." — Pp.   18-15, 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  monarch  of  this 
character  should  undermine  the  respect 
j  in  which  the  throne  bad  been  held,  and 
so  prepare  the  way  for  the  revolution  of 
which  his  successor  was  the  victim.  He 
sowed  the  wind,  and  Charles  reaped  the 
whirlwind.  The  shameless  and  indecent 
fondness  displayed  toward  Carr  and  Vil- 
liers ;  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bnry,  and  James's  mystcrioos  behavior 
in  regard  to  the  ioBtigators  of  the  font 
deed ;  the  judicial  murder  of  Sir  Walter 
Kateigb,  dictatod  by  th^king's  hatred  of 
his  independent  spirit,  sod  servile  readi- 
ness to  pander  to  the  hated  Bpaoiard ; 
the  desertion  of  the  Elector  Palatioe  in 
the  great  crisis  of  his  fortnnes;  the  d»- 
gTBoefol  intrigoes  of  Bnoldagiuun  in  oon- 
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Dection  with  the  proposed  Spanish  mar- 
riage ;  aod  the  singularly  unrighteous 
and  cruel  conduct  pursued  toward  the 
Puritans — all  combined  to  excite  the  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  to  bring  the 
sovereign  and  his  courtiers  into  contempt. 
In  vain  did  Oxford  preach  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience ;  in  vain  did  James, 
by  his  proclamation,  "  interdict  all  preach- 
ers from  attempting  *  to  declare,  limit,  or 
set  bounds  to,  the  prerogative,  power,  or 
jurisdiction  of  princes,'  "  and  seek  to  en- 
force his  arbitrary  notions  by  deeds  as 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional ;  in  vain 
were  the  private  papers  of  Peacham  used 
as  evidence  against  him,  and  the  a[ged 
clergyman,  on  the  ground  of  certain 
words  disrespectful  to  loyalty,  found  in 
MS.  in  his  study,  tortured  on  the  rack, 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  left  tO'l'ot  in 
prison;  ib  vain  were  the  bold  words  of 
Oliver  St.  John  punished  by  imprison- 
ment and  fine.  Coke's  maintenances  of  the 
authority  of  the  law  visited  with  expul- 
sion from  his  high  judicial  office,  and  the 
work  of  the  Star  Chamber  carried  on 
with  a  resolute  disregard  of  the  spirit 
and  forms  of  the  constitution.  All  these 
measures  could  neither  subdue  the  free 
spirit  of  the  people,  nor  even  repress  that 
license  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs 
which  was  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
court.  It  was  the  king  himself  who  was 
the  greatest  traitor  to  royalty  and  the 
realm,  and  who  did  more  for  the  over- 
throw of  his  own  prerogative  than  any 
of  its  most  determined  opponents.  Had 
there  been  any  redeeming  qualities,  either 
in  his  domestic  or  foreign  policy,  to  serve 
as  a  counterpoise  to  its  many  points  of 
w^eakness,  the  results  would  not  have  been 
so  disastrous.  A  brilliant  administration 
abroad  would  have  atoned,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects,  even  for  some  of  the  oppres- 
sions under  which  they  groaned  at  home, 
and  the  nation  would  have  taken  little 
note  of  the  boisterous  and  disgusting  ex- 
cesses which  disgraced  the  court,  if  the 
position  of  England,  as  the  champion  of 
Protestantism  and  freedom,  had  been 
maintained  with  vigor  and  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  might  have 
condoned  the  errors  of  a  foreign  policy, 
deemed  too  timid  and  conciliatory,  if  it 
had  been  pursued  with  the  view  of  giving 
them  time  to  consolidate  their  strength 
and  develop  their  industrial  and  commer- 
cial resources.  What  they  could  not 
pardon  was,  that  their  king,  who  made 


himself  and  them  a  laughing-stock  for  all 
Europe,  should  arrogate  an  authority 
never  granted  to  their  most  beloved  and 
powerful  rulers ;  that  he  should  abandon 
his  own  son-in-law,  and  so  bring  disgrace 
on  himself  and  ruin  to  the  Protestant 
cause  on  the  continent,  and  that  not  from 
a  magnanimous  resolve  to  subordinate 
private  feelings  and  domestic  interests  to 
the  real  welfare  of  the  country,  but  sole- 
ly from  a  craven  dread  of  war,  and  a  se- 
cret reluctance  to  aid  the  cause  which  had 
excited  so  powerfully  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  great  majority  of  his  subjects ;  that 
ho  should  practice  a  paltry  economy,  not 
that  he  might  spare  his  people  from  the 
l^urden  of  an  oppressivci  taxation,  but  that 
he  might  have  the  more  to  waste  upon 
himself  and  his  favorites ;  that,  in  short, 
England  should  lose  all  the  prestige  ac- 
quired by  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  to 
gratify  a  prince  who  made  his  court  the 
scene  of  the  most  obscene  and  debasing 
orgies,  and  who  united  in  himself  all  the 
attributes  that  were  fitted  to  alienate  the 
trust  and  affection  of  a  high-spirited  race, 
whose  feelings  of  proud  independence 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  heroic  way  in  which  they 
had  so  recently  defied  and  overcome  the 
power  of  the  haughtiest  monarch  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  very  time  when  he  deemed 
himself,  and  the  world  in  general  regard- 
ed him  as,  invincible. 

Dr.  Yaughan  has  traced  the  operation 
of  these  causes  with  great  minuteness; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  most  readers 
will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  subject  with  a  truer  ap- 
preciation of  the  real  si^ificance  of  the 
reign  of  the  first  Stuart,  m  its  bearing  on 
subsequent  events,  than  they  ever  had 
before.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
follow  him  into  more  detail ;  but  we  can 
not  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without 
a  passing  reference  to  James's  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy.  His  early  education  in  Pres- 
bvterianism  seems  only  to  have  inspired 
him  with  a  dread  of  the  system  and  its 
influence  which  was  perfectly  childish. 
One  of  the  principles  which  he  had 
grasped,  and  to  which  he  adhered  with 
the  unreasoning  obstinacy  so  natural  to 
minds  of  his  order,  was  the  close  iiiter- 
dependence  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
episcopate.  "  No  bishop,  no  ling,"  was 
his  constant  cry.  Despite  his  parade  of 
theological  learning,  his  religious  convic- 
tions, if  we  are  to  judge  by  the&r  praotl^ 
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cal  result,  must  have  been  of  the  loosest 
character.  On  one  occasion  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  thought  to  please  him  by  an 
impious  parody  on  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, in  which  a  pig  was  dressed  up  as  a 
child ;  and  one  of  the  duke's  household, 
"  dressed  like  a  bishop  in  his  satin  gown, 
lawn  sleeves,  and  other  pontifical  orna- 
ments,'* was  beginning  to  read  the  serv- 
ice, when  "the  squeaking  noise  of  the 
brute  that  he  most  iibhorred "  attracted 
the  king's  attention.  Whether  it  was,  as 
Wilson  tells  us  in  his  life  of  the  king,  from 
his  displeasure  at  such  "  ungodly  mirth, 
as  likely  to  increase,  and  not  cure  his 
melancholy,"  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
from  his  well-known  antipathy  to  the  pig, 
that  James  stopped  the  ceremony,  we  can 
not  tell ;  but  the  fact  that  Buckingham 
deemed  it  probable  that  such  a  blasphe- 
mous representation  would  be  palatable, 
is  itself  an  indication  of  the  monarch's  re- 
ligious character.  But  whether  he  was 
a  good  Christian  or  not,  he  was  certainly 
a  warm  partisan  of  the  prelates.  His  de- 
votion to  episcopacy,  like  that  of  some 
other  royal  devotees  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  was  purely  political,  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  the  bishops  themselves 
were  not  in  such  good  repute  as  to  be 
able  to  render  him  any  material  service. 
A  remark  by  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  when 
describing  the  infamous  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  the  divorce  of  tne  Earl  of  Essex 
from  his  abandoned  countess,  shows  the 
esteem  in  which  the  prelates  were  held  by 
others  besides  their  Puritan  opponents. 
"  The  bishops,"  he  says,  **  must  be  prin- 
cipal actors  {as  I  know  not  in  what  bad 
action  tfiey  would  not  he  lookers  on^) 
Such  a  hint  may  show  us  the  estimate 
which  was  formed  of  these  divines  by 
men  who  were  not  disposed  to  judge 
them  too  severely,  and  may  indicate  how 
little  prospect  royalty  bad  of  receiving 
any  effectual  support  from  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal coadjutors  in  the  great  struggle  which 
was  then  impending. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  volume, 
headed,  "  The  Crisis  and  the  Law,"  Dr. 
Vaughan  notos  the  succeseive  stages  of 
the  conflict  prior  to  the  period  when  the 
great  questions  at  issue  l>etween  the  king 
and  the  pariiament  were  referred  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword.  "  James  L," 
says  Dr.  Vaughan,  "would  have  sup- 
pressed Poritanism,  and  counseled  his 
son  to  hold  no  pariey  with  it."  Charles 
received  this  counsel  with  becoming  def- 


erence, and  it  was  certainly  from  no  lack 
of  will  on  his  part  that  his  father's  inten- 
tions against  the  hated  sect  were  not  car- 
ried into  practical  execution.  With  hearty 
good-will  did  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
crushing  Puritanism,  little  suspecting  that 
Puritanism  would  crush  him.  The  account 
which  Dr.  Vaughan  gives  of  this  new 
power  which  was  so  soon  to  accomplish 
such  extraordinary  results,  is  markea  by 
extreme  discrimination.  The  weak  points 
of  Puritanism  are  not  concealed.  It  is 
frankly  admitted  that  the  desi^  of  its 
leaders  was  to  make  the  Nation^  Church 
"  a  church  according  to  the  Puritans,  and 
not  a  church  according  to  the  bishops  or 
according  to  any  council  of  the  state ;" 
and  that  in  this  they  deserved  to  be  re- 
sisted, as  in  truth  they  were,  by  the  inde* 
Sendents,  who,  with  their  broader  views, 
id  not,  when  claiming  liberty  of  con- 
science, mean  only  to  insist  on  such  liber- 
ty for  themselves.  But  whatever  abate- 
ment may  be  made  for  this  cardinal  defect, 
the  Puritans  deserve  credit  for  the  noble 
manliness  with  which  they  insisted  on  the 
supreme  authority  of  Scripture  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  conscience,  on 
which  both  king  and  prelates  were  pre- 
pared so  ruthlessly  to  trample.  That  they 
were  inconsistent  in  the  application  of 
their  own  principles,  that  many  of  their 
views  were  extremely  narrow,  and  that 
the  spirit  which  they  manifested  was  ex- 
clusive to  the  verge  of  intolerance,  were 
the  faults  of  their  age  and  position.  That 
they  arrested  the  advance  of  royal  and 
priestly  tyranny,  and  raised  a  manly  prot- 
est on  behalf  of  that  liberty  whion  even 
they  themselves  but  ixnperfeotly  under- 
stood, was  to  their  individual  honor.  "The 
Erastian  dogma  of  the  Tudors,  and  the 
theocratic  dogma  of  the  Stuarts,  did  mndi 
toward  putting  the  conscience  of  the 
state  and  of  the  priest  into  the  plaee  of 
the  private  conscience.  Puritanism  was 
a  revolt  against  all  this ;  not  always  wise, 
not  always  consistent,  but  a  revolt."  For 
the  boldness  which  inspired  them  thus  to 
rebel  against  every  form  of  usurped  aa* 
thority  in  spiritual  things,  and  for  the 
heroism  with  which,  up  to  the  light  that 
was  in  them,  they  served  the  oanse  of 
truth  and  liberty,  they  deserve  to  be  re- 
membere4  witn  affectionate  reverence; 
nor  can  we  suffer  their  eccentricities  or 
inconsistencies  to  have  the  weight  of  ft 
feather  when  placed  in  the  scale  against 
their  niany  virtues  and  their  noble  weds. 
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The  old  commendation  bcBtowed  by  the 
old  Roman  poet  od  the  man  who  first 
dared  to  trust  a  fragile  bark  to  the  treach- 
eroae  waves  applies  with  tenfold  force  to 
them.  They  were  entei'ing  on  a  new  and 
hitherto  well-nigh  untrodden  path  ;  they 
were  setting  at  defiance  all  the  authority 
to  which  men  had  been  accustomed  to 
bow  ;  they  were  daring  a  contest  whose 
ultimate  issues  for  themselves  and  for 
Others  they  could  not  at  all  forecast.  It 
i«  easy  now  to  point  out  their  errors  and 
discnss  their  faoltB,  bilt  at  least  it  becomes 
us,  in  doing  so,  to  esUmate  the  influences 
which  went  to  the  formation  of  their  char- 
acter and  opinions,  to  remember  the  tre- 
mendous odds  which  they  did  not  fear  to 
encounter,  and  to  honor  them  for  the 
spirit  which  forbade  them,  in  the  darkest 
hour,  to  despair  of  the  triumph  of  trntb 
or  the  ultimate  destiny  of  their  country. 
"  With  all  their  imperlections,  these  Puri- 
tans were  the  men  employed  by  Provi- 
dence to  save  the  liberties  of  England ; 
and  it  should  not  be  a  pleasant  thmg  to 
Englishmen  to  be  told  that  they  owe  this 
vast  debt  to  men  who  should  be  classed 
either  with  knaves  or  fools." 

That  they  were  in  many  cases  open  to 
the  charge  of  spiritual  pride  must  oe  ad- 
mitted;  but  Dr.  Vaughan  very  justly  re- 
pudiates the  accnsatipn  of  hypocrisy 
which  has  been  so  freely  advanced  against 
them,  and  shows  that  the  lavish  nse  of  i 
Scripture  words  and  phrases,  which  to  us  , 
BSTors  BO  mnch  of  cant,  was  not  so  iin- 1 
natural  at  the  time  when  the  English  I 
Bible  was  a  comparative  novelty,  and  I 
among  a  people  who  received  it  with  the  | 
afiectionate  faith  cherished  toward  it  by 
the  Puritans.  To  undertake  the  defense 
of  every  individual  in  the  party,  and  as- 
sert that  it  numbered  no  hypocrites  in  its 
nmka,  would  be  as  Quixotic  on  the  one 
hand  as  it  is  unjust,  on  the  other,  to  cal- 
nmniate  an  entire  party  for  the  sins  of  in- ' 
dividaals,  or  to  suppose  that  Puritanism, ' 
bad  it  been  the  mere  cantit^  hypocritical ; 
thing  which  some  modem  writers  have 
desopbed  it,  could  ever  have  become  the 
mighty  force  which  it  proved  itself  to  be 
iu  this  nation.  Its  achievemente  are 
themselves  the  proof  that  it  was  a  livmg 
reality,  sometimes  exaggerated  by  fan- 
atics, Bomedmes  parodied  by  fools,  and 
not  infrequently  assumed  as  a  mask  by 
hypocriit«3  and  intriguers,  but  felt  to  be  a 
grand  troth  by  many  noble-hearted  men 
whom  it  roused  to  deeds  of  daring  oi^arage 
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and  generons  self-BacTifice.  Dr.  Yangban 
has  shown  great  skill  and  care  in  elabor- 
ating this  description  of  this  religious 
movement,  and  has  brought  out  certain 
feaiures  of  its  character  with  a  distinct- 
ness that  may  serve  to  dispel  many  errone- 
ous conceptions,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  juster  views  on  the  sub- 
jecL  Thus  in  relation  to  the  position  it 
assumed  with  regard  to  Arminianism,  he 
says  with  great  force  ; 

"To  many  readers  of  English  history  it  may 
seem  strange  that  the  Puritans  in  the  time  of 
Charles  1.  should  have  shown  so  much  repug- 
nance Ut  the  Annini&n  theolt^.  In  the  dis- 
cusaoDS  in  Parliament  tliia  court  divinity  is 
denounced  with  almost  as  much  emphasis  as 
Romsnism  itself.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
th&t  the  doctrine  known  to  us  as  Calvinism  had 
been,  in  substance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Befonn- 
ation.  Ab  compared  with  AnninianlBm,  this 
doctrine  was  understood  to  make  religion  begin 
with  the  grace  of  G)od — not  with  action  fi-om 
man.  Piety,  accordingly,  was  regarded  as  being 
more  certMuiy  a  divine  life  in  the  case  of  the 
Calvimst  than  in  the  case  of  the  Arminian,  As 
opposed  to  Romanism,  and  as  opposed  to  exter- 
nal authority  of  all  things  below  the  divine, 
the  religion  of  the  devout  Calviniat  was  the 
most  seU'-BUstained  and  independent  form  o;f 
rehgion  imaginable.  It  was  a  kind  of  personal 
inspirattoQ  against  which  kingly  power  and 
sacerdotal  power  spent  tbeir  force  in  vain.  It 
feared  none  of  thoae  things.  In  regard  to 
religion,  the  King  of  the  Calvinists  may  bo  said 
to  have  been  especially  in  heaven,  and  his 
priest,  too,  was  there.  But  it  was  not  supposed 
to  be  exactly  thus  with  the  Arminian.  In  that 
theology  more  place  was  given,  in  all  respects, 
to  human  agency,  and  on  that  account  it  proved 
more  manageable  in  sacerdotal  hands,  and  won 
especial  &vor&om  the  Jesuits.  With  the  Puri- 
tans the  fact  of  its  finding  patronage  in  such 
quarters  was  enough  to  associate  it  with  bus- 
picions  of  all  kinds.  In  truth,  they  never 
thought  of  Arminianism  simply  as  Arminian- 
ism.  In  their  view  it  was  a  covert  used  by 
Ariana,  SociniuiB,  and  Papists,  and  tended 
necessarily  toward  error  in  those  forms.  The 
doctrinal  Puritans,  as  they  were  called,  were 
men  whose  protest  had  respect  muni;  to  such  - 
tenets.  They  were  men  wno  must  be  Calvin- 
ists,  avowedlywuch."— Pp.  130,  181. 

Very  clearly  does  Dr.  Vaughan  indicate 
the  difference  between  the  Puritan  and 
the  Modern  Nonoonfonuist : 

"  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  Purl 
tans  under  James  and  Charles  were  in  a  posi- 
tion differing  considerably  ftom  that  of  the 
modem  Xonconformist  They  were  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  both  nunieters  and  laity.  There 
was  much  in  the  existing  ecclesiastii^  system 
which  they  would  have  reformed.    But  their 
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parish  churches  were  their  religious   home.        One  of  the  earliest  complaints  of  the 

They  had  been  baptized  within  those  walls.  House  of  Commons  was  dictated  by  that 

There  ^ey  had  been  mairied.     There  they  ha^  fe^r  of  Romanism  which  the  Puritans  did 

buned  their  dead.  There  they  expected,  m  their  ^^a.  ^^♦^^a:^  ^uu  ^^^^  ^i^^^^^4^^  ««^  ^-r.- 

4^.,««  *^  oi««,>  *u«:-  ^..^  1 «i^        rru  •  ^ot  entertain  witn  more  smcenty,  ana  cer- 

turn,  to  sleep  theu*  o\\ti  long  sleep.  Theu*  mm-  ^  •  i  -^i  ^  ^u  'it  -c« 
isters  wore  all  University  menf  Their  laity  tamly  with  greater  cause,  than  the  Evan- 
embraced  persons  of  all  ranks.  In  that  age  gelicals  of  our  own  time.  The  disposition 
Puritan  and  Orthodox  were  terms  denoting  shown  by  Charles  to  treat  its  professors 
parties  who  differed  from  each  other  in  thought  with  a  leniency  which  contrasted  very 
and  sympathies,  but  who  were  of  the  same  suspiciously  with  the  severity  displayed 
social  status.  The  fact  that  English  Puritan-  toward  the  Puritans,  the  perils  to  which 
ism  embraced  not  only  the  strong  feeling  of  the  the  nation  had  been  exposed  during  the 
middle  and  the  lower  classes,  but  much  of  the  ^«^^-„«^  «^^^*:«*;^«.-  z^uu  q.v«:«  »^a 
intelligence  and  culture*  of  ihc  classes  above  ™a^"age  negotiations  with  Spam,  and 
them,  contributed  to  make  it  the  power  it  be-  ^°®  ^^^P^  ^7"^  }^^\  danger  only  to  en- 
came  in  our  history."— P.  133.  counter  another  m  the  importation  of  a 

large  number  of  priests,  Jesuits,  and  Ca- 
A  remarkable  example  of  the  tenacity  puchin  friars,  in  the  train  of  the  queen, 
witli  which  Englishmen  cling  to  old  party  had  all  tended  to  excite  their  apprehen- 
badges  and  distinctions,  and  of  the  power  sions  of  the  ^owth  of  Popery  in  the 
exerted  over  us  by  mere  names,  is  found  country,  and  with  it  the  establishment  of 
in  the  way  in  which  the  evangelical  cler-  arbitrary  power.  Hence  one  of  the  ear- 
gy  of  to-day  have  taken  up  the  defense  of  liest  steps  of  Charles's  first  parliament 
Charles  I.  in  his  struggle  against  Puritan-  was  to  censure  Dr.  Montague,  a  violent 
ism.  He  was  the  defender  of  the  church,  preacher  of  the  time,  who,  according  to 
and  therefore  they  range  themselves  on  the  parliamentary  record,  "  in  his  book 
his  side,  although  the  very  principles  much  discountenances  God's  word,  dis- 
which  they  proiess  are  ^hose  which  the  graces  lectures  and  lecturers,  and  preaoh- 
Puritans  taught,  and  against  which  all  ing  itself,  nay,  even  reading  the  Bible ; 
the  power  of  the  court  was  directed.  In  and  says  that  never  a  saint^seeming,  Bible- 
the  attitude  which  they  assumed  toward  bearing  hypocritical  Puritan,  was  a  better 
Popery,  in  their  recognition  of  the  Bible  patriot  than  himself."  Very  evangelical 
alone  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith,  in  their  doctrines  and  practices  were  these  which 
opposition  to  the  Romanist  elements  re-  this  man,  a  seventeenth-century  Puseyite, 
maining  in  the  Liturgy,  in  the  importance  denounced.  Yet  he  was  a  preacher  re- 
which  they  assigned  to  preachmg,  and  garded  with  favor  by  the  court,  and  after- 
their  jealousy  of  an  excessive  ritualism,  ward  rewarded  with  a  miter ;  and  these 
in  their  strongly  Calvinistic  creed,  and  were  the  notions  which  would  have  over- 
in  their  general  ideas  as  to  the  require-*  run  England,  perhaps  ended  in  handing 
ments  of  the  Christian  life,  the  evangel-  her  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
ical  clergy  are  in  close  sympathy  with  Papacy,  but  for  the  gallant,  and,  happily, 
the  doctrinal  Puritans  of  the  seventeeth  successful  resistance  which  the  Puritans 
century.  Even  their  differences  on  the  made  to  these  retrogade  movements, 
points  of  church-government  are  not  so  We  must  not  dwell  on  the  proceedings 
great  as  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  for  it  of  the  first  portion  of  the  reign,  when 
would  not  have  been  difiicult  to  have  reo-  successive  parliaments  were  called,  only 
onciled  the  English  Presbyterians  of  the  to  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  it  became  ap- 
earlier  period  to  a  moderate  episcopacy ;  parent  that  the  slight  ohange  in  the  per- 
and  we  doubt  whether'  our  own  evan-  sonnet  had  not  effected  any  improvement 
gelicals  would  have  been  very  easy  under  in  the  temper  of  the  Commons ;  when 
the  sway  of  the  class  of  prelates  whom  Buckingham^  governed  with  a  reckless- 
Charles  I.  delighted  to  honor.  Nothing  ness  that  daily  rendered  the '^  cause  of  his 
indeed  is  more  certain  than  that  evangel-  party  more  desperate ;  when  the  expedi- 
ical  opinions  would  have  found  no  home  tion  to  Rochelle  and  the  quarrel  with 
in  that  church  of  which  their  living  ex-  Bristol  disgraced  the  government  and 
ponents  are  such  warm  champions,  and  strengthened  the  hands ortbeir  opponents; 
would  have  met  only  the  bitterest  oppo-  and  when  the  madness  of  the  long. and 
sition  from  the  monarch  whom  they  mourn  bis  favorite  were  preparing  the  storm 
as  a  martyred  saint,  whose  death  on  the  which  was  so  soon  to  burst  with  soohfiiry. 
scaffold  was  the  penalty  of  his  fidelity  to  But  before  passing  on,  we  will  give  Dr. 
their  cause.  Vaughan's  review  of  the  position  of -aflUiB 
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at  the  time  when  Sir  John  Eliot's  manly 
denunciation  of  the  king's  ministers  led 
to  the  premature  dissolution  of  the  third 
parliament.  The  Petition  of  Right  had 
nominally  conceded  some  of  the  points  in 
dispute  between  the  king  and  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  monarch  in 
regard  to  it  had  been  such  as  to  take  away 
much  of  its  value,  and,  worst  of  all,  to  de- 
stroy that  confidence  whigh  ought  to  be 
cherished  toward  a  prince  by  his  people. 
Still,  there  were  some  who  would  now 
have  refrained  from  any  further  steps, 
and  were  inclined  to  view  the  proceedings 
of  Sir  John  Eliot  as  needlessly  violent. 
On  this  Dr.  Vaughan  remarks  : 

"  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  laijguage 
in  which  Charles  spoke,  once  and  again,  con- 
cerning the  divine  right  and  the  irresponsible 
power  inherent  in  his  kingly  office ;  the  distinct 
and  emphatic  terms  in  winch  he  had  declared 
all  the  privileges  of  Parliament  to  be  a  matter 
of  royal  sufferance ;  the  manner  in  which  he 


had  manifested  these  arbitrary  tendencies  by 
attempting  to  control  the  discussions  of  the 
Hoiise,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker ;  the 
vacillation  and  weakness  of  judgment  which 
he  had  betrayed  on  so  many,  occasions;  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  descend  to  any 
measure  of  duplicity  in  the  most  solemn  trans- 
actions with  his  subjects.  The  reluctance, 
moreover,  with  which  the  least  concession  had 
been  made ;  the  vengeance  which  had  fallen  on 
men  who  had  become  obnoxious  by  their  popu- 
lar policy  ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  par- 
don and  promotions  had  been  conferred  on  the 
men  who  had  made  themselves  so  conspicuous 
by  their  servile  teaching  —  all  tended  to 
s&engtben  the  unfavorable  impression  produced 
by  so  many  other  circumstances.  The  Com- 
mons of  1629  were  too  wise  not  to  see  that  it 
became  them  to  insist  upon  the  securities  against 
the  action  of  power  in  such  hands,  which  it 
might  not  have  been  reasonable  to  have  de- 
manded from  a  sovereign  of  another  character  > 
and  of  other  principles.  This  is  the  Nemesis 
which  never  fails  to  follow  on  the  track  of 
wrong  and  falsehood." 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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The  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  M'Clean,  in  his  an- 
nual address,  took  a  brief  review  of  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom — contrasting  the 
year  1815,"  when  steam-engines  had  been 
in  use  forty  years,  with  1856,  the  end  of 
another  period  of  forty  years.  In  the 
former,  the  whole  annual  income  derived 
from  quarries,  mines,  iron-works,  ftod 
other  property,  was  £1,462,104;  in  the 
latter,  it  was  £18,087,963 — an  increase 
of  1 200  per  cent.  This  great  increase  is 
shown  to  be  in  great  part  due  to  the  intro- 
duction and  extension  of  railways,  which, 
besides  affording  means  of  transport,  offer 
a  safe  means  of  investment,  and  thereby 
promote  habits  of  saving  and  increase  of 
capital.  After  all  the  losses  and  disas- 
ters occasioned  by  railway  speculation, 
"  a  reproductive  profit  has  been  assured  on 
a  capital  of  nearly  £400,000,000."  The 
land  occupied  by  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is,  so  states  Mr.  M'Clean,  under 


200,000  acres,  including  stations  and  ap- 
purtenances. The  land  under  agriculture 
IS  forty  million  acres,  and  yet  the  railways 
pay,  in  property  and  income  tax,  nearly 
as  great  an  amount  as  is  paid  by  the 
whole  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  question  of  coal,  it  appears  that 
the  public  may  dismiss  the  misgivings 
aroused  a  few  months  ago  by  a  speech 
at  Newcastle,  for,  although  the  quantity 
raised  from  the  mines  is  about  one  hundred 
million  tons  in  the  year,  by  the  labor  of 
some  three  hundred  thousand  men,  we  can 
not  do  better,  according  to  Mr.  M'Clean, 
than  continue  to  $g,  bom,  and  export 
at  the  same,  or  even  a  greater  rate.  He 
points  out  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's 
assertion  that  coal  exists  imiier  the  lower 
New  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Permian 
formations,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  we 
should  not  begin  to  be  parsimonious  in 
our  consumption  of  coal.  Accepting  Sir 
Roderick's   assertion  as  indisputabte,  it 
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opens  to  us  a  coal-region,  at  an  enormous 
depth,  which  comprises  more  than  one 
half  of  the  entire  area  of  Great  Britain  ; 
hence,  it  may  be  argued  that  we  have 
inexhaustible  •  coal-mines  waiting  to  be 
worked.  As  regards  the  great  depth,  and 
the  theory  of  central  heat,  Mr.  M'Clean 
shows  that  they  are  not  insurmountable 
difficulties.  ''  1  am  of  opinion,"  he  says, 
^'  that  the  heat  which  undoubtedly  exists 
in  some  mines,  arises  not  from  central 
heat,  bat  from  superincumbent  pressure 
and  defective  ventilation."  Mechanical 
science  will  invent  means  of  driving  cool 
air  down,  whatever  the  depth,  so  that 
misgivngs  '^  need  not  in  any  way  influence 
our  conduct  in  the  development  and  use 
of  that  important  mineral — coal;  espe- 
cially as  the  power  (which  is  the  substi- 
tute for  labor)  derived  from  coal  is  so 
cheap  that  we  are  enabled  to  consume 
daily,  for  our  domestic  comforts,  for 
machinery  in  the  conversion  of  minerals, 
for  other  manufacturing  processes,  and 
for  export,  a  power  equal  to  twelve 
million  horses,  at  a  cost,  at  the  mine,  of 
not  more  than  one  penny  per  horse-power, 
working  ten  hours  a  day,  and  no  saving 
in  consumption  of  this  enormous  quantity 
of  coal  can  be  made,  except  by  employing 
more  expensive  labor  as  a  substitute." 

Next  in  importance  to  coal  comes  iron- 
stone, of  which  7,586,956  tons  were  dug 
in  1862,  and  converted  into  nearly  four 
million  tons  of  pig-iron.  And  in  that 
same  year,  the  value  of  the  coal  and  iron, 
in  various  forms,  exported  amounted  to 
nearly  £25,000,000.  These  amounts  are 
really  amazing ;  and  we  may  derive  from 
them  the  fullest  assurance  of  the  satisfac- 
tory progress  of  our  country,  so  long  as 
wisdom  and  justice  preside  over  her  coun- 
cils. We  remark  here  in  passing,  that, 
as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
recently  published,  the  total  value  of 
exports  of  British  manufactured  goods,  in 
1863,  was  £146,489,768  —  being  nearly 
twenty  millions  and  a  half  more  than  in 
1862. 

A  paper  hj  Mr.  W.  Fairbaim,  read 
before  the  Koyal  Society,  will  perhaps 
inspire  timid  railway  passengers  with 
confidence,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  of 
wrought -irom  girders,  and  the  effects 
produced  in  ^em  by  long-continaed 
changes  of  load,  by  vibration,  and  by  im- 
pact or  blows.  The  importance  of  this 
subject  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  take 
note  of  the  large  use  at  present  made  of 


wrought-iron  girders  in  the  building  of 
bridges.  Londoners,  who  are  pnonused 
trains  to  run  every  five  minutes  across  the 
Thames,  have  a  special  interest  in  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  strength  of  their 
bridges.  Any  one  who  wishes  for  an  ex* 
periment,  has  only  to  stand  ou  Charing 
Cross  Bridge  during  the  passage  of  two 
or  three  trains,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  amount  of  vibration  is  great,  and  to 
infer  that  it  can  not  be  long .  continued 
with  impunity.  Well,  Mr.  Fairbaim 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments, 
made  with  the  utmost  care,  and  under 
various  circumstances,  that  *'  wrought-iron 
girders  of  ordinary  construction  are  not 
safe  when  submitted  to  violent  disturb- 
ances, equivalent  to  one  third  the  weight 
that  would  break  them.  They,  however, 
exhibit  wonderful  tenacity  when  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment,  with  one  fourth 
the  load ;  assuming,  therefore,  that  an 
iron  girder  bridge  will  bear  with  this  load 
(one  fourth)  12,000,000  changes  without 
injury,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  require 
328  years,  at  the  rate  of  100  changes  per 
day,  before  its  security  was  anected."* 
But,  by  an  increase  of  the  load  to  one- 
third,  the  same  bridge  would  be  ruined 
in  eight  years  only.  Let  engineers  and 
railway  directors  look  to  it,  and  never 
load  bridges  with  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  breaking  weight.  We  may  then  hope 
that  before  328  years  are  over,  posterity 
will  have  discovered  some  further  means 
of  safety. 

Among  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  two  may  be  cited,  as  remark- 
able, namely,  Mr.  Fronde's  and  Dr. 
Frankland's.  Mr.  Fronde,  who  is  widely 
known  as  an  able  historian,  lectured  on 
the  Science  of  History,  apparently  to 
prove  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  science  of  history,  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  educing  the  laws  of  human 
motives  and  actions,  as  in  physical  8<nence 
the  laws  of  natural  phenomena  are  ednoed 
by  observation,  ana  that  which  will  be 
can  be  predicted  from  what  baa  been* 
'*  Whether  the  end  be  seventy  years 
hence,  or  seven  hundred,"  said  the  leotor- 
er  in  his  peroration :  ^^  be  the  dose  of  the 
mortal  history  of  humanity  as  Ulv  distant 
in  the  future  as  its  shadowy  beginnings 
seem  now  to  lie  behind  us — ^this  only  we 
may  foretell  with  confidence — ^that  the 
riddle  of  man's  nature  will  remain  nn- 
solved.  There  will  be  that  in  him  yet 
which  physical  laws  will  fail  to  explain— 
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that  something,  whatever  it  be,  in  him- 
self and  in  the  world,  which  science  can 
not  fathom,  and  which  suggests  the'  un- 
known possibilities  of  his  origin  and  his 
destiny. 

Dr.  Frankland's  lecture  was  on  the 
Glacial  Epoch,  that  period  in  the  earth's 
history  so  often  referred  to  by  geologists, 
when  ice,  in  one  form  or  another,  covered 
so  large  a  part  of  the  surface.  As  the  au- 
dience^had  been  surprised,  on  a  former 
occasion,  by  being  told  that  there  never 
had  been  such  a  thing  as  boiling  water,  so 
were  they  surprised  when  Dr.  Frandland 
gave  forth,  as  the^  argument  of  his  lecture, 
that  ^^  the  sole  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  glacial  epoch  was  a  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  than  that  which  obtains 
at  present."  It  sounds  like  a  paradox  to 
say,  the  hotter  the  sea,  the  more  ice  will 
there  be  on  the  land ;  but  hear  the  new 
theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Frankland : 
Nature's  apparatus  for  producing  ice  on 
a  great  scale  are,  an  evaporator,  a  con- 
denser, and  a  receiver.  An  ocean  at  a 
high  temperature  is  a  grand  evaporator ; 
the  dry  air  of  the  upper  reagions  of  the 
atmosphere  into  which  the  warm  vapor 
ascends,  is  the  condenser ;  the  mountains, 
which  were  probably  one  fourth  higher 
.in  the  glacial  epoch  than  now,  are  the  re- 
ceivers. The  evaporation  from  the  ocean 
being  enormous,  there  was  a  constant 
precipitation  of  condensed  vapor  on  the 
mountains,  where  it  froze  and  accumu- 
lated in  the  form  of  ice,  crept  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  overspread 
the  whole  of  the  land ;  and  these  over- 
whelming masses  of  ice  it  was  which  left 
their  traces  on  rocks,  along  the  sides  of 
valleys,  and  transported  huge  bowlders 
from  far  distant  regions,  and  furnished  for 
scientific  students  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  geological  phenomena.  As 
the  earth  cooled  more  and  more,  the 
evaporation  from  the  sea  diminished,  and 
in  proportion  as  supply  failed  on  the  re- 
ceivers, the  ice  and  snow  disappeared 
from  the  valleys  and  lowlands,  and  the 
present  state  of  things  prevailed.  The 
cooling  process  is  still  going  on,  and  when 
it  has  fallen  to  a  certain  amount,  stupen- 
dous cracks  and  rents  will  take  place  in 
the  granite  which  constitutes  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  shell  or  crust  of  our  globe, 
and  the  pleasant  and  fruitful  earth  on 
which  we  live  will  become  even  as  the 
moon ;  such.  Dr.  Frankland  says,  is  the 
&te  in  store  for  us.    He  believes  that  the 


moon  has  gone  completely  through  her 
cooling,  and  that  the  ocean  which  once 
flowed  over  its  surface  has  been  entirely 
swallowed  by  the  cracks  occasioned  by 
the  cooling.  The  gulfs  formed  by  the 
cracks  he  calculates  as  fourteen  and  a  half 
million  cubic  miles  in  capacity  —  room 
enough  and  to  spare  for  the  unfortunate 
moon's  ocean,  supposing  the  quantity  of 
water  to  have  been  the  same  in  proportion 
as  that  on  our  earth.  It  is  a  melancholy 
prospect;  but  Mr.  Frankland  says:  "If 
such  be  the  present  condition  of  the  moon, 
we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
a  liquid  ocean  can  only  exist  upon  the 
surface  of  a  planet  so  long  as  the  latter 
retains  a  high  internal  temperature.  The 
moon,  then,  becomes  to  us  a  prophetic 
picture  of  the  ultimate  fate  which  awaits 
our  earth,  when,  deprived  of  an  external 
ocean,  and  of  all  but  an  annual  rotation 
upon  its  axis,  it  shall  revolve  round  the 
sun  an  arid  and  lifeless  wilderness — one 
hemisphere  exposed  to  the  perpetual  glare 
of  a  cloudless  sun,  the  other  shrouded  in 
eternal  night." 

To  enable  our  readers  to  apprehend 
Dr.  Frankland's  argument  the  better,  we 
give  the  leading  points.  1.  The  effects  of 
the  glacial  epoch  werb  felt  over  the  entire 
globe.  2.  It  (the  glacial  epoch)  occurred 
at  a  geologically  recent  period.  3.-  It 
was  preceded  by  a  period  of  indefinite 
duration,  in  which  glacial  action  was 
either  altogether  wanting,  or  was  at  least 
comparatively  insignificant.  4.  During 
its  continuance,  atmospheric  precipitation 
was  much  greater,  ana  the  height  of  the 
snow-line  considerably  less  than  at  pres- 
ent. 5.  It  was  followed  by  a  period  ex- 
tending to  the  present  time,  when  glacial 
action  oecame  again  insignificant. 

The  Russians  are  working  in  real  earn- 
est at  their  telegraph  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Pekin.  The  line  now  extends  as  far  as 
Irkoutsk — a  distance  of  5750  versts  (about 
5000  miles)  from  St.  Petersburg.  The 
first  message  between  the  two  places  was 
flashed  on  December  21,  in  eight  and  a 
half  hours.  The.  time  by  post  would  be 
twenty  four  days.  While  Russia  is  thus 
active  in  the  north  and  east,  we  are  busy 
in  the  south  and  east ;  and  as  the  vessels 
with  the  lengths,  of  cable  on  board  have 
arrived  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  may  hope 
soon  to  hear  that  Karachi  is  connected 
with  the  telegraphic  line  already  estab- 
lished as  &r  as  Bagdad.  London  will 
then  be  able  to  commanicate  with  Calcutta. 
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We  believe  it  has  not  yet  been  perfectly 
ascertained  at  what  rate  signals  may  be 
transmitted  through  very  long  distances  ; 
but  for  short  distances,  Mr.  Wheatstone's 
automatic  telegraph  appears  to  be  the  most 
rapid  yet  invented.  This  instrument  is 
largely  u^ed  in  the  telegraphic  communi- 
cations of  the  metropolis ;  and  satisfactory 
proof  has  been  obtained  that  between 
places  not  further  apart  than  London  and 
Dover,  it  will  transmit  six  hundred  letters 
in  a  minute,  and  by  a  single  wire.  This 
would  seem  to  be  quick  enough,  for  there 
are  not  many  persons  who  can  read  more 
than  six  hundred  letters  in  a  minute.  This 
is  so  gratifying  a  result  that  every  one 
must  hope  that  the  experiments  about  to 
be  made  at  greater  distances — hundreds 
of  miles — will  prove  equally  successful. 

There  are  some  persons  who  take  a  de- 
■  spondent  view  of  the  public  health  and 
the  progress  of  population ;  fancying  that 
the  one  is  detenorated  by  the  growth  of 
civilization,  and  the  other  diminished  by 
emigration.  Let  them  be  reassured  by  a 
few  sanitary  facts.  When  Mr.  Edwin 
Chad  wick,  about  twenty  years  ago,  raised 
the  question  of  sanitary  reform,  and  per- 
sisted in  keeping  it  before  the  public  until 
steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  measures 
for  drainage,  sewage,  water-supply,  and 
other  essential  works,  he  asserted  that  by 
adoption  of  the  proposed  improvements, 
a  diminution  of  one  third  in  the  number 
of  deaths  in  a  town  or  district  might  be 


confidently  looked  for.  It  seemed  a  bold 
prediction,  but  it  has  been  more  than  ver- 
ified'; for  in  all  the  towns  which  have  ac- 
cepted and  accomplished  sanitary  reform, 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths  is 
one  half.  In  other  words,  instead  of  thirty 
deaths  in  every  1000  of  the  population 
the  number  is  now  not  more  than  fifteen, 
and  in  some  instances  even  less  than  fif- 
teen. Many  of  our  readers  will  be  able 
to  identify  for  themselves  the  towns  in 
which  these  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
matter,  for  it  is  as  clearly  demonstrated 
by  comparison  of  a  drained  section  of  a 
town  with  the  und rained  part,  as  by  town 
with  town.  Macclesfield,  where  the  works 
are  not  yet  completed,  is  a  case  in  point. 
Hence  we  see  that  if  sanitary  reform  were 
carried  out  over  the  whole  kingdom,  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  one  half  in  the  rate 
of  mortality  to  be  added  to  the  usual  in- 
crease of  populatian  by  births,  which  at 
the  next  census,  in  1871,  would  tell  with 
striking  effect  in  the  tables  of  increase. 
With  a  gain  so  large  as  this,  emigration 
need  not  be  dreaded,  nor,  plague  and  pes- 
tilence- apart,  should  fears  be  entertained 
as  to  the  sanitary  amelioration  of  the 
country  at  large.  Though  undrained  and 
ill-watered  towns  are  still  numerous,  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  toward  improve 
ment,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  recognized 
in  all  future  records  of  the  population  of 
the  realm. 


From    the    London    Eclectic. 


PROBLEMS      IN      HUMAN      NATURE.* 


It  is  a  very  comforting  discovery,  per- 
haps more  so  now  than  ever,  to  find  any 
one  taking  a  virtuously  moderate  view  of 
human  nature.  We  say,  virtuously  moder- 
ate, because  the  moderation  of  too  many 
has  consisted  rather  in  the  doctrine  that 
we  ought  not  to  expect  men  to  be  very 

*  PrchUfM  in  Human  Nature.  By  tho  aathor  of 
**  Morning  aonds."  "  The  Afternoon  of  Life,"  "  The 
Romance  of  a  Dull  Life»"  etc.    Long^mana.    1S63. 


I^ood  (as  Gibbon  takes  pains  to  show  ns 
m  the  case  of  statesmen),  than  in  the  a4>- 
knowledgment  that  moat  men  are  not  very 
good.  We  have  here  a  writer  who  neither 
thinks  that  every  one  is  utterly  bad,  nor 
that,  after  all,  sin  is  only  a  negative  kind 
of  goodness. 

The  author  of  JProblema  in  Muman 
Nature  is  already  known  to  the  reading 
public ;  and  we  think  that  those  who  re- 
member any  of  her  books  will  be  glad  lo 
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hear  of  another  from  the  same  pen.  They 
will  find  the  same  breadth,  the  same  sim- 
plicity, and  the  same  quiet  earnestness  in 
this  latest,  and,  perhaps,  best. 

The  book  is  written  on  the  principle 
that,  as  we  have  been  told  that  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  have 
not  been  told  that  man  was  created  anew 
after  the  fall,  it  is  probable-  that  some 
trace  of  that  image  may  still  remain ;  the 
more  so  as  we  have  good  authority  for 
believing  that  even  those  pagan  nations 
who  were  before  Christ  came,  had  some 
law  of  God  written  on  their  hearts,  some- 
thing that  excused  or  accused  them,  all 
alone  ;  to  whom,  as  in  greater  measure  to 
the  Hebrews,  God  sent  wise  men,  and 
prophets,  and  preachers  of  righteousness. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
in  the  form  of  essays.  The  first  (on  "  The 
Source  of  Vanity")  is  founded  on  these 
two  thoughts :  that  vanity  of  some  kind 
or  other  is  so  universal  as  to  seem  a  radi- 
cal port  of  human  character ;  and  that  (in 
accordance  with  the  principle  already  re- 
ferred to)  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  in- 
trinsically wrong.  Careful  observations 
have  led  the  author  to  believe  that  vanity 
may  be  traced  to  a  desire  to  "  take  effect" 
on  others ;  and  that  most  human  thoughts, 
and  words,  and  actions  have  this  end. 
This  may  remind  some  of  Hobbes'  love- 
of-power  theory ;  but  it  is  really  as  differ- 
ent from,  and  as  superior  to  it,  as  the 
s^eneral  tone  of  our  philosophy  differs 
from,  and  is  superior  to,  that  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  have  here  the  truth 
which  Hobbes  turned  into  a  lie.  Our  au- 
thor sees  that  the  passive  side  of  this 
*'  desire  to  take  effect "  balances  the  active 
— that  "  there  is  in  human  nature  an  al- 
most equally  strong  delight  in  being  im- 
pressed." We  agree  with  the  author, 
that  the  latter  is  often  a  higher  delight 
than  the  former — chiefly  so,  we  think,  to 
the  loftiest  class  of  minds.  The  highest 
delight  of  all  is  found  in  the  combination 
of  the  active  and  passive  impression.  What 
words  move  us  like  those  which  the  speak- 
er is  saying  to  himself,  while  he  seems, 
perhaps,  to  say  them  only  to  us  ?  And 
the  songs  which  stir  the  depths  of  oar 
passion  are  those  which  the  poet  first  sang 
to  himself,  and  then  let  the  world  in  to 
hear.  Words,  however  fine,  uttered  from 
*'  happy  seats  above  the  thunder,"  and  ex- 
citing no  emotion  in  the  speaker^s  heart, 
fall  dead  on  our  ears.  Ana,  as  the  author 
observed,  a  discovered  attempt  t^pon  oar 


feelings  always  rouses  indignation.  We 
feel  ourselves  wronged,  deprived  by  an- 
other's vanity  or  coldness  of  a  great  de- 
light ;  and,  as  we  must  have  excitement, 
we  obtain  it  from  the  blame  we  bestow. 
The  speaker  has  indeed  produced  an  effect 
on  us,  but  not  of  the  sort  he  intended. 
How  willingly  we  yield  ourselves  to  be 
moved  by  one  who  is  himself  moved,  who 
has  forgotteni  himself  in  his  subject,  and 
so  can  make  us  forget  ourselves  too ! 
"  Seeking  not  yours  but  you,"  not  your 
iexcited  feelings,  your  astonished  admira- 
tion ;  not  that  toe  should  give  so  much  as 
that  t/ou  should  receive ;  this  is  the  secret 
of  power.  When  we  allow  our  love  of  tak- 
ing effect  to  overstep  our  truthfulness,  and 
respect  for  others,  the  natural  desire  is  fast 
merging  into  vanity,  properly  so-called, 
into  self-exhibition  ;<  and  the  broken  law, 
as  always,  becomes  its  own  avenger.  Here, 
as  every  where,  self-seeking  is  self  losing. 

Such  a  view  of  human  nature  as  this 
has  a  twofold  excellence — it  agrees  with  I 
fact  and  reason,  and  it  is  practically  use-  ] 
ful.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if,  in- 
stead of  teaching  that  every  thing  human 
is  bad  in  itself,  and  that  to  be  ^ood  one 
must  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
nature  and  humanity,  wo  would  believe 
and  teach  that  only  God  can  create,  and  that 
what  he  has  created  must  be  good  if  we 
will  let  it ;  if  we  would  believe  that  here, 
too,  we  can  -oiily  conquer  nature  hy  obey' 
ing  her.  We  can  not  dry  up  the  mighty 
river  of  human  passion ;  and  if  we  ^could, 
we  should  be  worse  off  than  ever — not 
more  like  God,  but  only  less  like  man — 
but  we  can,  by  God's  grace,  turn  the 
waters  back  into  their  true  channel. 

The  coolness  of  the  affection  grown-up 
relations  often  feel  for  one  another  is  here 
explained  much  more  reasonably,  and  in  a 
way  much  less  dishonorable '  to  human 
nature,  than  the  base  motive  by  whicn  it 
is  usually  accounted  for.  Members  of 
the  same  family  are  cast  too  much  in  the 
same  mould  to  suffice  each  other.  Positive 
electricity  seeks  to  combine  itself  with 
negative.  We  do  not  want  our  friends  to 
be  merely  modified  repetitions  of  our- 
selves, though  most  friendships  have  a 
broad  common  basis.  The  strongest  races 
are  those  which  receive  the  greatest  infu- 
sion of  new  blood ;  and  mind  obeys  in  this 
instance  the  same  law  as  matter.  Brothers 
and  sisters  are  all  in  all  to  each  other  for 
the  first  few  years  of  their  lives,  but  they 
forget  that  tbdr  capacity  for  love  grows 
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with  the  growth  of  their  other  powers, 
and  Rometimes  expect  the  same  share  of 
the  same  kind  of  love  at  thirty  years  old 
as  w^s  given  at  ten ;  forgetting  that  "nat- 
ural affection  "  does  not  imply  friendship. 
When  relations  are  also  friends,  their  elder 
love  is  deeper  and  steadier  than  the  nn- 
reiisoning  love  of  their  childhood.  But 
when  brothers  or  sisters  are  aggrieved 
that  any  one  else  should  be  preferred  to 
them,  and  put  the  chance  tie  of  blood 
(strong  and  sacred  as  that  tie  is)  before 
the  bond  of  mutual  fitness  and  love,  inde- 
pendent of  habit,  endless  jealousies  are 
Kindled.  Jealousy  is  said  to  prove  love — 
it  may  do  so — it  certainly  weakens  it,  and 
as  certainly  shows  its  wantingness  in  love's 
strongest  pillar — ^trust.  If  We  loved  a 
little  more,  we  should  not  be  jealous.  In- 
deed, jealousy  is  only  a  pohte  word  for 
the  most  subtle  selfishness.  If  we  be- 
lieve our  friends  are  as  good  as  we  say, 
how  dare  we  wish  to  keep  all  their  love 
for  ourselves  ?  Is  it  that  we  fear  they  are, 
after  all,  not  loving  enough  to  love  many 
people  ?  And  if  love  is  the  virtue  of  vir- 
tues, how  can  true  love  show  itself  by 
seeking  to  circumscribe  our  friends'  exer- 
cise of  it  ?  Do  we  grudge  them  their 
lovingness  ?  Or  can  we  venture  to  deprive 
others  of  some  share  of  the  love  which 
blesses  us  ? 

The  second  essay  (on  "The  Decline  of 
Sentiment ")  takes  a  still  wider  range. 
Enumerating  the  many  causes  which  unite 
to  make  this  the  least  romantic  of  all  ages, 
hardly  excepting  the  dreary  Georgian 
period,  which,  with  all  its  unsublimity, 
had  sentiment  enough,  true  or  false,  the 
author  touches  on  education,  and  justly 
laments  that  the  present  system  cultivates 
the  head  so  much  more  carefully  than  the 
heart.  Indeed,  judging  from  the  means 
employed,  and  very  especially  from  the 
manner  of  their  employment,  one  could 
almost  imagine  that  the  express  end  of 
education  was  to  do  away  with  the  feel- 
ings as  much  as  possible.  We  shorten 
our  children's  infancy  by  every  method 
in  our  power.  There  is  no  room  for  the 
development  of  original  character — we 
put  our  own  upon  them,  and  mtblessly 
expect  them  to  act  up  to  a  standard  of 
perfection  which  they  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  comprehend.  Entirely  reversing 
the  favorite  maxim  of  great  physioianfl, 
that  artificial  means  should  be  only  txidi 
to  nature^  we  carefully  thwart  nature  at 
every  tarn.     like  many  others  of  our  in- 


stitutions, our  education  is  rather  nega- 
tive than  positive.      And  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  thinking  that  he  who  knows  a 
great  many    things   is    well    educated; 
whereas,  unless  the  mind  itself  be  greater 
than  its  knowledge,  it  had  better  have 
known  less.    We  often  meet  with  people 
who  know  plenty  of  facts,  but  do  not 
seem  to  know  (how  far  higher  a  knowl- 
edge !)  what  to  do  with  them,  and  floun- 
der helplessly  in  the  harness  they  have  not 
proved.    The  chi^  end  of  education  is  to 
teach  people  how  to  leam^  and  how  to  use 
what  they  may  learn.    It  is  a  "  drawing 
out"  of  undeveloped  powers.    As  the 
gymnast  does  not  give  his  pupils  more 
Umbs  and  muscles,  but  only  teaches  tliem 
to  use  to  the  best  advantage  those  they 
already  possess,  so  the  mental  instructor 
only  exercises  and  improves  already  exist- 
ing powers.      But  we  will  not  trdst  na* 
ture — we  pull  our  buds  open  too  soon,  and 
drag  them  out  into  the   full    daylight, 
while  they  still  need  twilight.    We  fill 
the  tender  little  minds  with  hard,  grown- 
up ideas,  till  there  is  very  littl^  room  left 
for  the  original  self    We  are  properly 
shocked  to  hear  how  the  Red  Inaiana 
strap  their  babies'  heads  between  two 
boards  to  give  them  a  fiEtshionable  shape ; 
but  we  think  nothing  of  cramping  the  im- 
pressible minds  of  our  babies  in  our  etiflf^ 
neatly-defined  opinions,   which  we  hold 
because  most  people  hold  them  too.    And 
we  are  so  hasty,  that,  before  the  litdo 
wondering  eyes  can  see  any  thing  clearly 
for  themselves,  we  show  them,  through 
our  spectacles,  as  many  ^ings  in  heaven 
and  earth  as  we  see  ourselves,  with  the 
plain  intimation  that  there  is  nothing  else 
worth  looking  at,  and  no  other  way  of 
looking.    We  expose  the  weak  points  of 
every  thing  lest  our  children  should  "  ex- 
pect too  much   from  the  world  ;**    we 
check  vehemence  of  every  kind,  lest  they 
should  ever  be  carried  away  bv  their  feel- 
ings ;  we  dread  "  fancifulness,'' ^nd,  above 
all,  the  least  approach   to  snperatitioo 
(which  we  have  leamt  to  confound  with 
reverence),  &r  more  than  oold-heartedoera 
and  successful  selfishness.     We  foroe  the 
intellect  and  starve  the  emotiona.     In 
confirmation  of  this,  we  need  only  appeal 
to  ordinary  conversation*     Who  dara  to 
show  enthusiasm  in  any  cause  ?  or^  rather, 
who  really  cares  enough  about  anr  thijDg 
to  feel  it?    The  miserable  remarks  with 
which  people  try  to  praise  or  blame  must 
ooonr  to  every  one*s  mmnory.    Wbioh  of 
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us,  who  has  been  deeply  moved  by  music, 
or  poetry,  or  painting,  has  not  winced  un- 
der easy  commendations  of  what  we  loved 
&r  too  well  for  praise  ?  But  people  may 
be  found  who  would  patronize  Shakspeare, 
and  think  him  their  debtor — and  what 
wonder,  when  their  education  has,  from 
first  to  last,  fostered  irreverence  and  shal- 
lowness of  thought  and  feeling  ? 

We  are  soon  disenchanted  now— -even 
the  children  are  too  well  instructed 
to  think  any  thin^  mysterious.  It 
is  painful  to  see  the  old  look  —  the 
look  of  premature  enlightenment  on 
so  many  little  faces.  Few  children 
are  childlike  now.  They  have  no  time 
for  day-dreams,  and  if  they  had,  every 
knowable  mystery  was  explained,  and 
made  look  insignificant  enough,  and  all 
the  sweet  fruits  of  wonder  nipped  in*  the 
bud. 

And  with  all  our  dread  of  superstition, 
and  love  of  that  very  unpractical  thing, 
**  practicalness,"  we  have  no  dread  what- 
ever of  excitement ;  we  have  even  a  new 
word,  or  an  old  word  in  a  new  sense, 
which  from  a  noun  becomed  an  adjective, 
to  describe  startling  things  withal ;  and 
**  sensation "  novels,  and  plays,  and  ser- 
mons interest  the  enlightened  generation, 
which  will  not  believe  (if  it  can  help  it) 
what  it  can  not  understand.  We  have  re- 
ligion made  funny,  and  knowledge  made 
easy,  and  every  thing  made  quite  compre- 
hensible. Our  zeal  against  ignorance 
would  be  praiseworthy,  if  we  did  not  know 
the  wise  ignorance  from  the  foolish,  for 
there  is  doubtless  also  a  time  to  be  igno- 
rant. They  who  have  never  been  ignorant 
can  only  be  wise  at  second-hand ;  and  a 
little  wisdom  that  one  earns  one's  self  is 
better  than  a  great  deal  merely  borrowed. 

It  is  possible  to  be  superstitiously  afraid 
of  superstition.  Our  love  of  excitement, 
and  carelessness  whether  it  be  a  whole- 
some excitement  or  not,  weakens  the 
whole  mind,  keeping  it  constantly  on  the 
strain,  and  deadening  its  sense  of  enjoys- 
ment  by  unnaturally  stimulating  it.  As 
our  author  well  says :  "T6o  much  excite- 
ment in  play  is  nearly  as  injurious  as  too 
much  toil  in  study.  Yoa  may  laugh  at  the 
snegestion,  but,  believe  me,  had  the  little 
girll>een  allowed  to  attach  herself  to  the 
nfi^Uest  wooden  shape  everhnggedin  your 
childhood,  had  you  not  min^  her  con* 
stancy  by  such  a  succession  of  gay  rivals, 
you  would  be  better  loved  by  her  your- 
self in  after  years.    While  you  plied  those 


little  hands  with  ne\\^  playthings,  you  were 
doing  all  you  could  to  paralyze^  the  senti- 
ment of  wonder — the  source  of  keenest 
pleasure,  and  the  inseparable  associate  of 
genius;  for  the  young,  who  have  not 
enough  rest  from  new  impressions,  can  not 
enjoy  that  quietness  of  mind  which  is  as 
necessary  to  the  intellect  as  sleep  is  to  the 
body,  and  are  never  so  long  at  a  pause  as 
to  be  able  to  feel  with  vivacity  the  delight- 
ful thrill  of  surprise." — ^Pp.  61-2. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  sense  of  wonder 
languishes,  and  with  it  reverence.  We 
are  all  excellent  critics,  but,  unfortunately, 
not  in  the  native  sense  of  the  word — not 
good  discerners — only  keen  blamers,  and 
ingenious  dissectors.  We  have  well-nigh 
lost  the  trick  of  praising— we  "  admire  " 
sometimes ;  but  modem  ''  admiration  "  is 
by  no  means .  the  sentiment  which  the 
ancients  understood  by  the  expression. 
We  never  for  a  moment  forget  the  flaws 
in  our  diamonds,  and  we  are  careful  to 
point  them  out  to  prove  our  acuteness. 
We  are  very  much  afraid  of  praising  too 
highly.  We  are  content  to  like  people 
and  things ;  and  when  we  do  now  and 
then  see  some  illustrious  result  of  love, 
we  are  puzzled  by  it,  and  account  for  it 
by  any  reason  but  the  simple  one  of  love. 
We  are  so  anxious  not  to  believe  too  * 
much  (especially  if  it  is  beautiful),  that 
we  explain  away,  with  infinite  pains,  any 
unusual  excellence  in  either  the  living  or 
the  dead.  It  is  miserable  to  see  the  shifts 
we  put  ourselves  to,  to  explain>the  gener- 
ous deeds  we  read  of;  we  say  it  was 
policy  or  fear,  or  love  of  admiration,  but 
we  find  no  difficulty  at  all  in  receiving  ver- 
batim any  tale  of  wickedness,  however 
unaccountable.  We  carry  this  into  pri- 
vate life,  and  are  very  careful  not  to  love 
beyond  measure.  The  way  in  which  some 
people  talk  of  their  friends  is  enough  to 
arive  an  enthusiastic  young  spirit  to  de- 
spair. ^^  I  used  to  like  "  is  a  too  common 
speech. 

But  these  remarks  were  only  made  for 
the  sake  of  the  following  quotation  on  the 
subject :  ^ 

^^  Having  felt  the  discrepancy  of  human 
desire,  and  the  friUest  attainment  of  what 
is  hoped  for,  we  are  ready  to  smile  assent 
when  Emerson  likens  all  human  ambition 
to  the  Idtten's  pursuit  of  its  own  tail ;  it 
is  our  own  nation  of  things,  and  not  that 
which  they  really  are,  that  we  pant  i^er 
so  eagerii^.  ^  The  dust  of  the  earth '  we 
stamp  with  the  impression  of  oar  own 
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wishes  before  we  make  it  au  idol ;  and 
now  and^then  the  disquieting  thought 
flashes  through  the  mind,  that  all  we  seek 
for  here  so  ardently  is  but  as  the  tip  of 
the  kitten's  tail — the  extreme  point  of  our 
own  imaginations;  apart  from  imagin- 
ation worthless,  or  no  where  existing  in 
reality.  'Then  comes  the  check,  the 
change,  the  fall,'  and  from  these  the  un- 
speakable ennui  and  life-weariness  that  is 
so  deplorably  common  ;  for  it  is  in  a  de- 
cisivi^ness  of  feeling  even  more  than  in  a 
determinate  line  of  action,  that  the  heart 
finds  the  best  earthly  element  of  peace, 
and  cruelly  does  it  suffer  if  shaken  even  for 
an  hour  in  its  allegfance  to  the  old  objects 
of  affection.  But  we  are  so  shaken,  we 
know  now  that  we  are  liable  with  fan- 
tastic admiration  to  overrate  the  merit  of 
our  dearest  friend.  Alas!  some  of  us 
may  know  it  from  our  own  bitter  experi- 
ence ;  and  looking  at  another  person  with 
a  bundle  of  letters,  hoarded  as  the  most 
precious  treasure,  our  ghastly  trick  of  dis- 
secting joy  at  once  brings  to  mind  some 
cold  maxim  with  regard  to  the  short-lived 
value  of  those  relics.  Involuntarily  we 
think  how  commonplace  and  dull  those 
letters  would  seem  to  any  but  a  friend 
under  the  spell  of  love !  '  What  is  thy 
beloved,'  we  might  be  tempted  to  say, 
'  more  than  any  other  beloved  ?'  whose 
letters  have  been  grasped  with  eager 
longing,  read  and  re-read,  wetted  it  may 
be,  with  tears  of  joy  or  grief— and  then  ? — 
laid  by,  not  read,  not  so  much  loved,  and 
on  some  grim  day,  when  relentless  reason 
held  a  session  on  such  prisoners,  coldly 
eyed,  looked  at  with  a  bitter  pain  from  an 
enlarged  wisdom,  and  tossed  into  the 
stifling  fire  with  all  the  precipitance  of 
self-contempt.  '  What  is  thy  beloved  ?' 
Ours  were  inconceivably  lovable,  till  we 
left  off  loving."— Pp.  04-5. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  "Decline  of 
Sentiment "  in  average  minds  (for  love  is 
not  dead  and  out  of  the  world,  though 
few  love  illustriously)  is  much,  if  at  all,  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  that  the 
long-protracted  excitement  which  began 
with  the  War  of  Independence,  and  con- 
tinued, with  little  abatement,  till  the  18th 
of  June,  1815 ;  and  was  soon  again  re- 
awakened by  a  series  of  discoveries  and 
inventions  that  has  no  parallel  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  hardly  then. 

The  terrible  and  perilous  exhaastion 
which  followed  tlie  peace  of  Paris  gave 
place  to  a  restlea»  energy,  a  quickeniDg 


of  the  wheels  of  life,  such  as  had  not  been 
since  the  world  began.  Steam  and  elec- 
tricity are  fit  emblems  of  their  own  effects 
on  the  whole  tenor  of  life.  For  once 
the  sensation  unmistakably  resembles  the 
cause.  "Killing  time"  will  soon  be  an 
obsolete  expression.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  life  now — the  efforts  we  muBt  make,  so 
strong  is  the  stream  we  are  sailing  down, 
to  overtake  time,  are  so  absorbing  that  all 
the  strength  which  formerly  enriched  the 
emotional  and  contemplative  side  of  hu- 
man nature  is  needed  for  that ;  and  even 
supposing  (which  does  not  seem  the  fact) 
that  the  emotions  and  the  intellect  have 
preserved  a  constant  relation  to  each 
other,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  equal 
manifestations  of  sentiment.  It  is  only 
those  of  larger  and  wider  natures  than 
ordinary  that  can  now  afford  so  to  spend 
their  energies. 

But  though  our  author  deeply  feels  the 
over-hurry  of  life,  and  the  exhausting  de- 
mand on  every  part  of  our  nature,  speak- 
ing thus  of  it :  "I  sometimes  fancy  that 
the  rush  from  the  provinces  to  London 
causes  so  much  stimulus  to  imagination 
and  feeling  that  both  succumb,  unequal  to 
the  demand  made  upon  both.  London, 
with  its  almost  miraculous  activities,  is 
enough  to  overwork  the  most  vivid  feel- 
ings. Would  you  pity?  The  heart 
faints  under  the  load  of  misery — misery 
both  manifest  and  obscure — in  the  near 
neighborhood  of  its  luxurious  home. 
Would  you  admire  ?  What  ever-growing 
astonishments  of  man's  achieving  are  here, 
continually  surpassing  all  that  was  pre- 
viously known."  Though  she  feels  and 
speaks  thus,  she  is  no  foolish  calumniator 
of  our  "  wondrous  mother-age."  She 
looks  back,  indeed,  with  a  tenderness  not 
unmingled  with  regret,  on  the  childhood 
of  man ;  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of  that 
narrowness  which  hates  new  things  be- 
cause they  are  new.  There  is  not  a  single 
unfair  sentence  in  the  book — no  slight 
praise ;  for  how  few  of  us  can  bo  very 
earnest,  and  yet  quite  jnstl  Bat  we  do 
think  that  she  hardly  appreciates  our  own 
times  as  they  deserve.  Will  not  this 
century  show  nobly  in  the  eyes  of  future 
generations,  if -this  frame  of  things  last 
long  enough,  as,  in  spite  of  propheUeal 
calculations,  seems  not  unlikely  ?  Surely 
all  men  should  love  their  own  age  best, 
as  the  time  in  which  ikey  are  callea  to  do 
God's  will ;  and  we,  especially,  on  whom 
the  days  of  awakenbg  and  reireihuig  are 
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come.  We  have  lost  ease,  it  is  true,  and 
we  do  not  yet  quite  know  what  to  do 
with  the  manifold  new  and  increased 
forces  we  have,  by  God's  grace,  made 
ours ;  but  doubtless  our  restlessness,  great- 
er, probably,  than  any  of  any  other  age, 
will  lead  at  last  to  a  better  rest  than  the 
rest  of  ignorance  and  soul-slothfulness  we 
had  before — ^a  better  rest,  if  not  for  our- 
selves, at  least  for  those  who  will  come 
after  us.  It  is  harder  to  live  (comfortably) 
now  than  it  was  in  the  last  century ;  but 
who  would  go  back  to  that  time  ?  And 
even  the  noblest  of  past  ages  would,  if 
we  could  try  them  for  ourselves,  seem 
quite  as  faulty  as  ours  seem  to  us  now. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  lament 
former  times ;  it  may  be  a  beautiful  and 
reverent  feeling,  which  makes  us  love  the 
present  all  the  better  for  loving  the  past 
so  well ;  or  it  may  be  only  a  fair-seeming 
treachery  to  the  age,  which,  like  our  na- 
tive country,  we  ought  to  love  best,  whe- 
ther we  do  or  no.  It  is  possible  to  in- 
quire "Why  the  old  times  were  better 
than  the  new  ?"  till  we  miss  the  good  in 
both. 

Our  author,  in  tracing  the  "  Decline  of 
Sentiment"  through  all  the  passions,  makes 
one  signal  exception,  remarking  thereon 
io  wisely,  that  we  should  like  to  quote  the 
passage  entire,  but  for  its  length.  The 
exception  is,  of  course,  the  benevolence 
whicn  springs  from  pity.  This  has  so 
strengthened  of  late,  that  it  sometimes 
threatens  to  absorb  the  whole  nature,  and 
so  to  end  by  overreaching  itself;  for  we 
were  made  no  more  to  be  the  creatures 
of  one  passion  than  of  one  idea.  But  it 
is  upon  another  aspect  of  this  question 
that  our  author  seems  to  us  so  peculiarly 
admirable.  While  thankfully  recognizing 
the  great  and  blessed  work  so  many  are 
now  helping  in,  she  suggests  a  fear  lest 
the  very  largeness  of  our  charity  should 
virtually  narrow  it — lest  the  contempla- 
tion of  "  the  Field  of  the  World  "  should 
make  us  careless  of  the  single  ears  we 
may  glean  here  and  there.  We  are 
warned  not  to  forget  the  part  while  look- 
ing at  the  whole,  nor  to  undervalue  those 
small  opportunities  of  doing  good  which 
all  who  seek  may  find,  because  our  utmost 
efforts  are  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 
We  must  often  remind  ourselves  that  the 
world  is  made  up  of  units.  No  doubt 
the  newly-awakened  interest  in,  and  real- 
ization of,  humanity^  is  a  ^reat  cause  of 
the  ^  Decline  of  Sentiment  '  among  us ; 
VOL.  LXII.— NO.  2 


we  have  no  feelings  left  for  any  thing  else. 
Tliose  v.^ho  live  in  large  towns  have 
enough  lo  do  to  keep  any  sensibility  at 
all  alive.  We  are  very  much  in  danger  of 
getting  used  to  the  misery  we  see  so 
often.  "  The  world  "  can  not  any  longer 
be  a  vague  sound  to  us.  We  have  all 
seen  something,  and  heard  more,  of  its  sId 
and  misery,  and  we  know  that  the  worst 
we  know  is  better  than  the  whole  truth. 
The  newspapers  are  chiefly  records  of 
crime,  public  or  private.  A  week  in  the 
streets  of  London  is  more  wearying  to 
the  heart  than  refreshing  to  the  body. 
And  we  know  that  every  instance  of  deg- 
radation and  suffering  we  see  is  but  one 
of  ten  thousand  others  that  we  ^o  not  see. 
A  sort  of  spiritual  paralysis  comes  over 
us  in  thinking  of  these  things.  Hope  is 
the  "  anchor  of  our  souls ;"  but  how  hardly 
can  one  keep  hopeful  in  London  I  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  very  depth  of  our 
despair  drives  us  to  hope.  We  must  hope 
or  die.  We  know  that  behind  our  wealthy 
thoroughfares  and  stately  squares  are  dens 
where  children,  who  might  have  been 
like  those  we  shelter  so  tenderly,  are 
taught  to  lie  and  steal  more  carefully 
than  we  teach  our  dear  little  ones  the 
holiest  truths.  Long  acquaintance  with 
such  things  as  these  deadens  the  sympa- 
thies too  often,  till  those  who  began  by 
driving  away  the  uncomfortable  thoughts 
suggested  by  an  importunate  beggar,  end 
by  reading  of  a  nation's  death-struggle 
with  no  more  emotion  than  they  would 
read  an  advertisement  —  in  self-defense 
they  have  shut  up  their  hearts.  It  is  not 
the  noblest  way — in  the  end  not  even  the 
happiest ;  but  those  who  only;  half  enjoy 
their  good  things,  for  thinking  of  their 
brethren  who  have  need,  will  perceive 
much  excuse  for  it,  and  chiefly  pity, 
knowing  that,  as  our  author  says,  \i  the 
"sufferings  which  accompany  want  of 
feeling  could  be  known  to  any  one,  who, 
with  a  warmer  temperament,  was  ready 
to  blame  severely  the  hardness  of  a  cold 
heart,  censure  would  be  hushed  by  the 
most  profound  pity."  She  quotes,  in  il- 
lustration, Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  story 
of  the  man  who  had  no  feeling — that  story 
whose  words  fall  like  slowly-gathering 
snow  in  a  December  twilight. 

But  our  space  warns  us  to  leave  the  rest 
of  this  essay  (which  needs  neither  praise 
nor  explanation  of  ours),  and  briefly  to 
notice  the  last  article,  on  ^Disappoint- 
ment in  the  Religious  World."   It  begins 
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by  noticing  the  dearth  of  epic  poetry, 
from  which  we  so  contentedly  suffer. 
Many  reasons  for  this  are  excellently  set 
forth,  at  too  great  length  for  quotation, 
but  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in 
this,  that' in  toe  nineteenth  century^' all 
the  world  are  falcons,"  or  think  they  are, 
and  so  eagles  are  less  run  after  than  for- 
merly. 

Of  course,  the  same  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  undue  predominance  of  the  in- 
tellect over  the  emotions,  operate  here. 
Man  was  constituted  for  action  and  passion, 
but  the  tendency  now  is  to  divorce  action 
from  passion,  in  the  vain  hope  of  giving 
the  former  greater  liberty.  Another  rea- 
son for  the  modern  neglect  of  epic  poetry 
may  be  found  in  the  many  vents  for  every 
impulse  and  feeling  in  a  book-making  age. 
The  hero-worship  which  produced  an  epic 
when  concentrated  in  a  single  mind,  is 
now  disburdened  in  the  hundreds  of 
memoirs  of  little-great  people,  which 
crowd  our  libranes  and  advertising 
columns.  We  venture  to  think  that 
our  author  overlooks  the  fact  that 
epic  poetry,  worthy  the  name,  has  been 
rare  in  every  age — none  has  produced 
more  than  two  or  three.  Nor  are  we  ut- 
terly destitute  even  of  an  epic:  not  to 
mention  our  earliest  national  story,  told 
at  last,  and  in  the  spirit,  if  not  quite  in  the 
form  of  an  epic,  we  have  Aurora  Leighy 
which  may  surely  be  called  a  domestic 
epic.  We  do  not  agree  with  our  author 
in  calling  this  last  "  a  failure."  We  im- 
agine that  those  who  speak  thus  would 
be  puzzled  to  tell  what  difference  of  treat- 
ment would  have  made  it  a  success  ;  and 
v:e  think,  too,  that  such  cavilers  often 
tike  just  ihat  disproportionate  view  of 
tilings  that  Romney  Leigh  took  before  he 
knew  better. 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  subject,  being 
impossible,  should  never  have  been  at- 
tempted at  all,  we  must  deny  that  con- 
clusion also,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  par- 
ticular business  of  poetB  to  lead  such  ^'  for- 
lorn hopes  "  in  all  ages ;  for  by  a  poet  we 
understand,  not  one  who  can  elegantly 
discourse  of  things  that  nobody  thought 
of  before,  but  one  who  feels  and  can  say 
what  other  men  feel  but  can  not  say. 

Perceiving  a  connection  between  this 
declining  interest  in  individuals,  and  the 
tendency  to  generalize  which  is  taking  its 
place,  and  the  not  always  truly  stated  du- 
ty of  "  renouncing  "  the  world,  the  author 
proceeds  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the 


essay.  Iler  protest  against  the  unnatu- 
ralness  of  too  much  of  both  our  theory  and 
practice  in  religion  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. When  religion  is  so  often  repre- 
sented as  a  mysterious  engrafture  on  life 
and  character,  and  as  by  nature  entirely 
repugnant  to  man,  when  it  is  talked  of  as 
though  it  were  an  isolated  principle, 
whose  operation  is  chiefly  restrictive,  in- 
stead of  as  the  natural  basis  of  all  true 
character  and  all  true  love,  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  such  sentences  as  these : 

^^  A  neglect  or  contempt  of  this  tran- 
sient existence  is  quite  as  ungodlike  as 
it  is  inhuman." 

''  Can  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  the 
perfecting  of  earthly  things  should  be 
set  aside  in  anticipation  of  the  heavenly, 
or  because  this  beautiful  world  is  trans- 
itory, compared  to  the  world  to  come, 
are  we  to  renounce  all  delight  in  it  as  a 
deceitful  snare  ?" 

''  It  seems  to  be  impossible  that,  when 
human  nature  is  already  so  marred  with 
sin,  wo  should  render  it  a  more  accepta- 
ble offering  to  the  Maker  by  perverting 
its  blameless  instincts,  and  crushing  its 
natural  powers.  How  can  desolation 
and  ruin  be  pleasing  in  his  sight?" — 
Pp.  108-9. 

How  indeed?    It  is  considered  pions 
by  a  large  class  of  good  people,  to  say 
that ''  there  is  nothing  worth  bving  for  iu 
this  world ;"    that  all  its  pleasures  are 
empty,  and  its  beauty  unreal.    We  even 
complsdn  in  our  prayers  of  the  "  vileness** 
of  those  bodies  which  God  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  give  us,  and  of  the  unfitness  for  im- 
mortal souls  of  that  life  he  has  appointed 
for  us  here.    Yet  we  think  we  believe  in : 
a  God  who  is ''  Maker  of  all  things,  vimble 
and  invisible,"  though  we  are  thus  attrib- .' 
uting  the  works  of  his  hands  to  the  devil.  \ 
And  yet  no  one  of  us  can  live  this  life,  all 
unworthy  of  us  as  it  is,  even  according  to 
our  own  thoughts  of  perfection.    Bat  it , 
can  not  be  that  a  world  where  €k>d's  will ' 
may  be  done  is  too  humble  an  arena  for ' 
immortal  energies ;  and  the  world  which  he 
has  made,  and  the  life,  so  rich  in  possible  ' 
joys,  and  still  more  blessed  sorrows,  may 
possess  more  realities  than  we  imaginOi  if  [ 
we  will  condescend  to  look  for  them. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  wo 
might  notice.  The  book  is  full  of  innumer- 
able suggestions ;  but  more  than  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  kind  of  book 
we  have  here.  The  whole  tenor  of  this 
third  essay  tends  to  show  that  reli|^ 
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should  possess  all  onr  nature,  and  not  ex- 
cite one  part  into  morbid  action  while  it 
[  Apples  the  rest.    It  should  be  a  positive 
'  principle,  not  a  mere  code  of  restrictions. 
Let  us  not  forge  Ch rist's  liberty  into  fetters 
i  for  our  souls.     One  chief  source  of  our 
'  religious  mistake  is  our  inveterate  belief 
that  we  can  somehow  or  other  save  our- 
selves, or,  at  least,  have  a  share  in  our 
salvation.      This    persuasion    has    been 
hunted  through  all  religions,  but  in  each 
successive  one  it  comes  to  life  again  ;  its 
deadly  wound  is  healed  again  and  again, 
and  we  are  caught  by  it  unawares.  •  We 
are  fond  of  saying  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  teaches  justification  by  works — a 
charge  only  true  in  part :  we  teach  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  ana  remove  Christ  away 
from  us  into  the  heavens  by  our  Protest- 
ant doctrinal  pediators,  as  far  as  ever 
Romanists  can  by  the  Virgin   and  the 
Saints.  Christ,  not  faith,  is  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.    Our  favorite  Protestant  doc- 
trine is  fast  becoming  that  very  heresy  we 
left  the  communion  of  Rome  to  escape  from. 
Its  consequences  may  be  seen  in  the  tone 
of  our  religious  memoirs ;  and  especially 
in  the  private  diaries  often  so  shamelessly 
exposed  in   them.    These  consequences 
are  a  morbid  self-observation,  as  far  re- 
moved from  humble  self-distrust  as  can 
well  be,  and  a  perpetual  restlessness  and 
1  uncertainty.     We  are  always  talking  and 
J  singing  about  the  coldness  of  our  love  to 
;  God ;  always  afraid  we  do  not  feel  enough, 
i  believe  enough,  to  be  Christians.    If  we 
wonld  but  leave  off  considering  ourselves, 
and  turn  to  Christ  instead ;  if  we  would 
think  most  that  Christ  loves  us,  we  should 
find  his  love  a  surer  foundation  than  ours. 
/  Until  then  we  shall  always  be  trying  to 
bribe  God  with  artificial  feelings,  exactly 
-  as  onr  Roman  Catholic  ancestors  bribed 
;  him  with  penances  and  good  works.  Then 
we  shall  not  need  the  false  humility,  which 
consists  in  not  knowing  its  own  mind,  and 
which  gains  a  reputation  far  more  than 
ordinary  piety,  by  saying  it  is  not  sure 
that  it  loves  God  at  all.    There  is  much 
talk  now  of  apostolic  precedent ;  we  have 
no  example  of  such  uncertain  affection 
there— even  St.  Peter  dared  to  say  he 
lored,  without  the  least  appearance   of 
modern  misgivings — and,  unless  the  love 
we  owe  to  God  differ  entirely  from  the 
love  we  owe  to  man,  it  is  probable,  from 
analogy,  that  if  we  do  not  know,  upon 
consideration,  whether  we  love  God,  we 
do  indeed  not  love  him  much. 


It  must  have  struck  most  reflecting  per- 
sons, that  the  religion  very  often  set  forth 
in  sermons,  and  religious  (particularly,  in 
devotional)  works,  will  not  do  for  such 
a  world  as  this.    It  is  founded  on  the 
merest  idolum  rostri^  the  theological  idea 
of  a  wicked  world,  very  different  from 
this  actual  world  of  spiritual  and  physical 
wickedness.    Who  has  not  felt  the  tre- 
mendous inadequacy  and  inconsequency 
of  much  religious  talk?    We    ask   for 
bread,  and  receive  what  was  once  a  living 
truth,  but  is  now  only  a  dead  doctrine. 
To  those  who  have  felt  this,  this  book 
will  be  like  the  opening  of  a  window  to 
one  shut  in  a  musty  room.    Life  is  here 
looked    at    by  eyes  which  "desire    the 
truth,"  by  one  who  has  felt  the  things 
she  speaks  of.    She  has  also  learnt  that 
most  difficult  art — how  to  blame  with 
discriminating  justice.     She  can  under- 
stand how  people   came    to  believe  the 
absurdities  and  commit  the  sins  which 
only  astonish  dabblers  in  human  life,  and 
she  freely  recognizes  the  every-day  vio- 
lated law,  that  no  one  who  can  not  thus 
transport  himself  to  another's  point  of 
view,  and  seeing  how  he  seesy  perceive  the 
origin  of  his  error,  has  any  right  to  judge 
the  wrong-doer.      The  author  is  not  of 
those  who  begin  a  fierce  condenmation 
by  confessing  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  thing  they  are  ^oing  to  condemn.    A 
singular    conscientiousness  marks    every 
page  of  the  book ;  and  the  author  is  evi- 
dently afraid  of  being  too  partial  to  her 
own  views — a  sufficiently  uncommon  fear. 
There  is  no  prejudice,  no  one-sidedness, 
no  inferring  what  may  be  from  what  is. 
Truth  is  looked  for  through  a  singularly 
undistorted  medium.    Full  allowance  is 
made  for  all;  and  there  is  a  wonderful 
avoidance  of  extremes.  The  folly  of  teach- 
ing that  it  does  not  matter  wnat  a  man 
believes,  is    as    much  .shunned    as    the 
worse  folly  of  teaching  that  pure  deeds 
are  worthless,  uiiless  the  doer  hold  the 
right  creed.    It  is  a  wise  book,  sober  and 
self-restrained,  but  not  passionless ;  there 
is,  here  and  there,  a  sudden  and  noise- 
less overflow  of  emotion,  like  the  sudden 
rise  and  fell  of  waters  in  a  spring.    Nor 
is  humor  wanting — a  delicate  Imlf-smile 
gleams  now  and  then  through  the  graver 
moods.    More    than   enough   has   been 
said  of  the  matter  of  these  essays — ^it  is 
not   easy  to  characterize  their  manner. 
Perhaps  transparent  is  the  beet  word  to 
qualify  both  tiie  'dioughts  and  the  style,. 
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though  the  latter  would  be  still  better 
described  as  no  style  at  all.  The  three 
essays,  amidst  all  their  difference,  are 
bound  together  by  a  unity  of  purpose, 
like  that  which  holds  the  three  parts 
of  a  sonata.  The  length  of  this  review 
is  a  proof  of  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
book.    We  earnestly  recommend  all  per- 


sons considering  what  they  shall  read 
next,  to  discover  for  themselves  whether 
we  have  praised  it  too  highly,  assuring 
those  who  (commendabM  dread  ^*dry^ 
books,  that  this  one  will  interest  them 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  very  dry 
light  literature  they  try  to  think  interest- 
ing. 


From    the    London    Qaarterly. 

THE-       DANISH        DUCHIES. 


[Concluded  from  page  94.] 

Tbge  Danish  government  set  to  work  in  |  and  the  light  in  which  they  looked  upon 

good  earnest  to  establish  a  moderate  con-  the  parliamentary  liberties  of  Denmark : 
stitutional  system  for  the  whole  monarchy. 
They  imagined  such  a  measure,  if  carried       "  That  state  of  thmgs  [the  parliamentaiy 

out  with  femess  and  equity,  would  be  the  lT„?^!±/.^T''^^l''^i^^  ^^.^"^u 

truest  pledge  that  the/cou^  give  of  their  — ^  ffn^rt&yS^^^^^^^ 

mtention  to  fulfill  loyally  the  agreements  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  principles  of  the 

of  1851-62.     But  they  very  soon  found  confederation." 
that  this  was  very  far  from  being  the  in-       ^j    i.  ^'  .  i  •  i 

tention  of  their  lat«  antagonists.    In  1863,  ^^^uch  were  tne  motives  which  actuated 

before  the  new  arrangements  had  been  ^J®  German  governments,  and  to  which 

elaborated,  the  Holstein  Estates,  acting  the  puppets  whom  they  mov^  m  Hobtein 

under  German  guidance,  voted  the  follow-  steadily  conformed.    If  the  King  of  Deo- 

lowing  remarkable  proposition  :  ^^""^  J?"^^^  b*^®  yielded  to  theur  ooun- 

°  ^    ^  sels ;  if  he  would  have  broken  hia  kinglj 

"That  a  beneficial  coexistence  of  all  parts  word,  as  others  had  done  before  him ;  and 

of  the  State  could  not  be  obtwned  except  by  if  he  would  have  taken  back  the  coDatitu- 

the  reestabhshment  of  an  absolute  government  ^^^  ^e  had  granted  to  the  Danes— it  is 

with  onlyconsultative  assemblies  [that IS,  assem-  ^-^KoW«  ♦u**  ^^«  »,«»»  ^  i^ 

bUes  th/t  might  give  advice,  but  could  not  en-  ^lohMe  that  for  manv  a  long  year  we 

force  it]  inlS  parts  of  the  monarchy."  S?^,^^^.°^^.!I  ^V^  ^^J^^  ^  ^^^.  ScUeswiK- 

Holstem  difiiculty  again.  But  his  nature  ro- 

This  curious  resolution  threw  a  glare  of  volted  from  the  ignoble  part  which  it  waa 

light  on  many  obscure  parts  of  the  corre-  proposed  to  him  to  play,  and  he  paid  the 

spondence.    Those  hints  about  not  show-  penalty  which  usually  awaits  thoee  who 

ing  "  an  exclusive  preference  "  to  the  in-  aspire  to  an  exceptional  morality.    The 

stitutions  that  had  been  recently  granted  proposal  of  the  H^lstem  Estates  was  fe- 

to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  were  no  idle  jeqted.      A   constitutional    system   was 

phrases.     They  were  in  reality  meant  to  granted  to  the  whde  monarchy,  np<Mi  the 

suggest  that  the  King  of  Denmark  should  same  plan  as  that  which  was  afterwaid 

follow  the  example  of  so  many  German  applied  by  the  Austrian  government  to 

sovereigns,  and  take  back,  under  shelter  their  heterogeneous  empire.    Deliberative 

of  the  reaction,  the  concessions  which  he  assemblies  in  each  of  the  dnohies,  and  in 

had  granted  nrofessedly  of  his  own  free  the  kingdom,  were  entrusted  with  the 

will.     The  Committee   of  the  German  management  of  the  local  aflfaira*  of  each; 

diet  betrayed,  even  so  late  as  January  in  —_». 

the  year  1858,  the  feelings  which  actuated        .  p^p  Laoenhurg.  Dec.  20th,  1868;  for  816.VW, 

the  (ierman  governments  m  this  matter,  Feb.  16th,  1864;  for  Hol«teiii,  Jum  iith»  l«5l 
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and  the  affairs  which  were  common  to  the 
whole  monarchy,  a  common  parliament 
was  elected  to  conduct.* 

From  this  point  Holstein,  and  the  Ger- 
man diet  at  its  back,  went    into  furious 
opposition.    In  point  of  liberty,  the  new 
charters    were  a  great    boon ;    for    the 
duchies,  though  they  had  possessed  merely 
consultative  assemblies  for  twenty  years, 
had  never  before  had  a  real  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs.    It  was  a 
change,  in  fact,  from  the  government  by  a 
sort  of  elective  privy  council,  to  govern- 
ment by  a  parliament.    At  the  same  time 
the  new  constitutiqn  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  give  consistency  and  stability  to 
the  Danish  monarchy.     But  these  two 
excellences  did  not  tend  to  recommend  it 
to  Germany.     An  increase  of  liberty  was 
in  no  way  what  the  German  governments 
of  that  date  desired ;  and  any  augment- 
ation of  the  strength  of  Denmark,  while 
it  was  not  particularly  pleasing  to  the 
governments,  was  a  sheer  abomination  to 
the  democratic    and  "  national "   party. 
Agreed,  therefore,  in  nothing  else,  these 
two  bodies  were  entirely  at  one  in  their 
hatred  of  the  constitution  of  October, 
1856,  and  no  doubt  their  unwonted  con- 
cord infused  unusual  vigor  into  the  oper- 
ations^    The  diet,  surprised  to  find  itself 
popular,  displayed  an  agility  quite  foreign 
to  its  ordinary  movements,  and  a  vigor 
and  onion  which  it  had  never  been  able  to 
compass  upon  any  other  subject  before. 
The  popular  party,  delighted  to  find  that 
there  was  one  item  of  their  programme 
upon  which  their  governments  allowed 
them  to  speak  and  write  to  their  hearts' 
content,   made  full  use  of  a  liberty  to 
which  they  were  perfect  strangers.    Just 
as  Poland  and  Madagascar  occupy  a  start- 
ling prominence  in  the  French  papera,  in 
consequence  of  a  prohibition  that  shuts 
them  off  from  the  discussion  of  home 
politics,  so  Schleswig-Uolstein  became  the 
standing  topic  of  every  journalist  or  lec- 
turer who  desired  to  vent  his  feelings  in 
political  discussion,  without  coming  into 
an  unpleasant  collision  with  the  police. 
The  result  was,  that  an  organized  and  sys- 
tematic opposition  was  commenced  against 
the  Danish  government.    Sometimes  it 
worked  through  the  Holstein  chambers ; 
sometimes  the  diet  was  its  instrument; 
and  whatever  was  the  official  mouthpiece 
employed  by  the  assailants,  the  informal 


•  Oct.  2d,  1866. 


hostilities  carried  on  by  German  news- 
papers and  associations  never  flagged. 
The  result  of  their  ten  years'  labor  may 
be  deen  in  the  two  embittered  and  irrec- 
oncilable nationalities  that  confront  each 
other  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Eyder. 

The  merely  technical  pretences  under 
which  Germany  masked  its  harassing  war- 
fare during  the  eight  years  that  followed, 
do  not  need  to  be  described  at  any  length. 
They  were  disguises  which  served  their 
purpose  at  the  time.  They  belong  now 
to  one  of  the  driest  chapters  of  a  dead 
history.  The  Holsteiners  began  the  war 
against  the  new  constitution  by  certain 
objections  of  form  having  reference  to  the 
manner  of  its  promulgation.  It  was  taken 
up  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  a  correspon- 
dence, and  dispatches  were  exchanged 
without  result  for  about  twelve  months. 
The  chief  complaint  was,  that  a  sufficient 
influence  over  the  common  af^rs  of  the 
monarchy  was  not  given  to  the  special  as- 
sembly of  Holstein.  At  last,  after  many 
fruitless  proposals  for  an  accommodation 
had  been  made  by  Denmark,  Austria  and 
Prussia  invoked  the  interference  of  the 
diet.  The  diet  took  the  matter  up  and 
denounced  the  constitution,  on  the  ground 
that  each  of  the  duchies  had  not  an  equal 
voice  in  the  common  parliament  with 
Denmark.  The  Danish  government  inter- 
preted the  promise  of  treating  them  idl 
equaUy  as  bmding  it  to  give  them  the 
same  measure  of  power.  They  were 
allowed  to  send  members  to  the  rigsraad 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  population. 
Germany  demanded  that  all  consiaerations 
of  population  should  be  disregarded,  and 
that  each  of  the  three  duchies  should  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes.  In  other 
words,  Lauenburg,  with  a  population  of 
50,000,  and  Denmark  with  a  population 
thirtv  times  as  large,  were  to  possess 
equal  power  in  deciding  upon  the  common 
affairs  of  the  monarchy — upon  peace  or 
war,  armament  or  dbarmament,  taxation 
or  retrenchment.  Such  a  demand  was 
clearly  inadmissible,  unless  the  Danish 
majority '  was  prepared  submissively  to 
give  itself  over  to  German  government. 
In  the  meantime,  the  diet  insisted  per- 
emptorily upon  the  revocation  of  the  con- 
stitution, so  far  as  federal  territory  was 
concerned.  Denmark  resisted ;  a  long  and 
angry  altercation  followed ;  execution  was 
threatened ;  and  at  last,  under  the  press- 
ure of  the  great  powers  who  interfered 
to  avert  the  danger  of  war,  Denmark 
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consented  to  give  way.  On  the  6th  No- 
vember, 1858,  the  constitution  of  1855, 
so  far  only  as  Holstein  and  Lanenburg, 
the  two  German  duchies,  were  ooncerded, 
was  formally  revoked. 

Possibly,  Denmark  imagined,  that  with 
this  concession,  Germany  would  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  at  first  at  least  this  seemed  likely 
to  be  the  case.  The  diet  professed  to  re- 
ceive the  announcement  of  it  "  only  with 
satisfaction."  But,  unluckily  for  her,  just 
about  this  time  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  the  chief  German  sovereigns. 
The  present  King  of  Prussia  succeeded  as 
regent  to  his  brother;  and  at  first  took 
into  his  councils  politicians  of  a  more 
liberal  shade  than  those  who  had  hitherto 
ruled.  Their  liberality  did  not  indeed 
extend  to  according  freedom  to  their  own 
countrymen.  It  foond  a  safer  expression 
in  giving  full  rein  to  the  national  party  in 
their  enterprise  against  the  independence 
of  Denmark.  Ministers  who  wish  to  be 
supported  by  a  liberal  party,  when  their 
own  views  are  in  fact  of  the  opposite 
hue,  very  commonly  adopt  the  compro- 
mise of  handing  over  foreign  a&irs  to  the 
liberals,  and  adhering  in  home  affairs  to 
their  own  convictions.  Such  was  the 
policy  of  the  ministry  which  followed  the 
prince  regent  into  power.  A  change  in 
the  same  direction  shortly  afterward  took 
place  in  the  government  of  Austria,  im- 
mediately after  the  Italian  war.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
Germany  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
reactionary  party  into  the  hands  of  the 
national  verem.  From  this  time  forward 
the  clouds  around  the  path  of  Denmark 
began  to  thicken.  The  declarations  of 
the  German  courts  assumed  a  more  bitter 
tone ;  the  demands  made  were  more  un- 
reasonable ;  and  the  prospect  of  war  be- 
coming more  imminent  daily,  drew  in  the 
non-German  powers  to  a  more  active  in- 
terference, for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of 
allaying  the  dispute.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  concessions  which  Den- 
mark had  made  by  the  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 6th,  1858,  in  no  way  served  her.  They 
were  only  treated  by  her  embittered  ene- 
mies as  a  vantage-ground,  from  which 
more  might  be  obtained. 

The  German  powers  insisted  that  Den- 
mark should  set  to  work  to  frame  a  new 
common  constitution  instead  of  that  which 
had  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Den- 
mark was  not  unwilling  to  unaertake  the 
task;  she  had  every  motive  for  desiring 


I  to  do  so.  A  constitution  forcibly  cut  in 
two  was  not  a  convenient  instrument  to 
work  with.  It  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  Danes  to  carry  out  the  ordinary 
business  of  government,  the  levy  of  taxes, 
and  the  provision  for  common  defense,  if 
they  required  to  act  on  strictly  oonstitn- 
tional  principles,  and  yet  had  two  inde- 
pendent assemblies  to  deal  with.  And 
whatever  of  difficulty  there  was  naturally 
in  the  task  was  aggravated  tenfold  by  tlie 
pertinacious  and  harassing  opposition  that 
was  conducted  from  Frankfort.  The  diet 
and  its  agents  in  the  Holstein  chamber 
threw  every  obstacle^in  the  way  of  the 
government  that  technical  skill  could  de- 
vise. The  Danes  not  only  found  them- 
selves unable  to  obtain  the  supplies  from 
Holstein  necessary  for  oarrymg  on  the 
business  of  the  monarchy,  but  no  law 
affecting  the  general  interests  of  the 
Danish  monarchy  in  the  most  distant  de- 
gree was  allowed  by  the  diet  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution  until  it  had  received 
the  assent  of  the  hostile  assembly  in  Hol- 
stein. In  other  words,  all  legislation  that 
affected  the  whole  monarchy  was  pro- 
hibited. It  was  as  though  tiie  King  of 
Italy  should  forbid  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria'from  fortifying  the  Gallician  fron- 
tier, until  he  had  obtained  the  assent  of 
the  provincial  diet  of  Venetia.  Soch 
were  the  powers  which  the  German  Diet 
claimed  under  the  stipulations  of  1852,  and 
sach  was  the  spirit  in  which  those  pow* 
ers  were  exerted.  '  Under  these  circnm- 
stances  it  may  well  be  believed  that  Den- 
mark was  eager  to  put  an  end  to  the  proviso 
ional  state  of  things.  Again  and  again  she 
brought  new  proposals  for  an  adjustment 
of  the  dispute  before  the  Estates  at  Hoi* 
stein.  To  make  her  proposals  more  pal- 
atable to  the  people  ot  the  duchy,  she 
offered  them  a  charter  granting  to  them 
an  amount  of  civil  liberty  exceeded  in  no 
country  in  the  world.  Full  freedom  of 
the  press — unlimited  right  of  association 
— a  habeas  corpus  act  of  extreme  strin- 
gency— responsibility  of  officials  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals — ^these  were  the  baits 
she  offered  to  induce  the  Holsteiners  to 
come  back  into  the  Danish  oonstitntion 
under  a  representative  system  of  the  or- 
dinary type.*  Those  who  know  the  at- 
tenuated liberties  enjoyed  in  most  Germaa 
states  will  anderstand  the  full  valne  of 
concessions  such  as  these.    But  the  lui- 

*  March  Sth,  1S61. 
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tional  verein,  who  by  this  time  were  mas- 1 
ters  in  Holstein,  and  were  formidable  even 
at  Frankfort,  had  no  taste  for  pacific 
blessings  of  this  kind.  Their  thoughts 
were  bent  on  other  triumphs  besides  those 
of  civil  liberty.  The  proposals  of  Den- 
mark were  summarily  rejected  by  the 
Holstein  assembly. 

There  was  one  concession,  indeed,  which 
Denmark  was  fully  resolved  not  to  offer, 
and  it  was  the  one,  unfortunately,  without 
which   neither    Holstein    nor    Germany 
would  treat.    She  would  not  consent  to 
Count  Bernstorff's  demand  that    in  the 
constitution  of  a  central  parliament  "  the 
existing  principle  of  representation,   ac- 
cordiiig  to  population,  should  be  abolish- 
ed," and  "  that  the  four  parts  of  the  mon- 
archy, namely,  the  kingdom,  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  of  Holstein,  and  of  Lauenburg, 
should  be  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equali- 
tj."      In  sheer  self-defense,  as  one  fight- 
ing for  dear  life,  she  refused  to  consent  to 
an  arrangement  which  would  have  handed 
over  two  million  Danes,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  be  the  vassals  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  Germans,  and  would  have  made 
Copenhagen  a  mere  dependency  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin.    It  is  impossible  to  blame  the 
Danish  people  for  such  a  resolve  as  this : 
rather  they  would  have  been  the  most 
contemptible  of  nations  if  they  had  yield- 
ed to  such  a  demand  without  a  struggle. 
Nor  had  the  Germans  any  show  of  argu- 
ment by  which  to  justify  a  proposal  so 
monstrous  as  that  Lauenburg,  with  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  population,  should  ex- 
ercise over  the  destinies  of  the  monarchv 
an  influence  equal  to  that  of  Denmark.  It 
was  a  consequence  drawn  by  the  cunning 
jurists  of  Frankfort  from  a  sentence  in  the 
Austrian  dispatch,  already  cited,  which 
laid  down  that  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
**  to  preserve  to  all  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  the  position  which  belongs  to 
them  as  members  of  a  whole,  in  which  no 
part  is  subordinated  to  another."     The 
obvious  meaning  of  this  is,  that  each  part 
should  have  equal  rights  and  be  subject 
to  equal  imposts — that  both  taxation  and 
representation  should  be  apportioned  ev- 
ery where  upon  a  uniform  principle.    No 
one  would  dream  of  imposmg  upon  Lau- 
enburg as  many  taxes  as  those  which  are 
paid  by  Denmark.    And  no  one  but  a 
Prussian  in  search  of  a  pretext  for  aggres- 
sion would  maintain  that  Lauenburg  was 
to   have  an  equal  share  in  spending  the 
revenue  of  which  she  had  only  oontributed 


one  thirtieth.  If  she  is  only  to  be  rated 
at  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  for  the 
purposes  of  paying,  she  can  not  demand  to 
be  rated  on  a  level  with  Denmark,  that  is 
to  say,  at  a  population  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand,  for  the  purposes  of 
spending.  Prussia  would  be  somewhat 
surprised  if  Posen  put  forward  a  claim  of 
the  same  kind.  The  German  diet  itself 
would  stare  very  much  at  the  result,  if  its 
own  mysterious  logic  was  applied  to  its 
own  constitution.  The  Federal  act  of 
1816,  by  which  the  diet  was  created,  has 
provisions  in  favor  of  the  equality  of  its 
constituent  parts  far  more  strongly  word- 
ed than  any  thing  in  the  correspondence 
of  1851-52.  For  instance.  Article  IH. 
lays  down  that  "  all  the  members  of  the 
confederation  have  as  such  equal  rights." 
Take,  again.  Article  II.  of  the  Final  Act : 
"  This  union  forms  internally  a  communi- 
ty of  sovereign  independent  states,  with 
equal  mutual  rights  and  obligations." 
There  is  nothing  near  so  strong  in  the 
Austrian  dispatch.  Yet  the  diet  would 
be  startled  if  Lippe,  Detmold,  or  Keusa, 
or  Lichtenstein,  were  to  make  his  appear- 
ance at  Frankfort  and  protest  that,  as 
"  gleichberechtigt,"  he  claimed  a  right  to 
as  many  votes  as  Austria. 
There  were  other  counter  propositions 

Eut  forward  by  Holstein  and  Germany  ; 
ut  by  the  side  of  the  splendid  effrontery 
of  this  demand,  they  pale  their  ineffectual 
light.     Our  space  would  be  utterly  inad- 
equate to  any  thing  approaching  to  a  full 
statement  of  the  weary  and  intricate  ne- 
gotiations which  occupied  the  eight  years 
from  1855  to  1863.    Even  if  we  were  able 
to  do  so,  and  our  readers  had  courage  to 
plunge  with  us  into  the  labyrinth,  their 
labor  would  be  thrown  away.    We  have 
indicated    the    irreconcilable    difference 
upon  which  the  negotiations  really  split. 
All  the  subsidiary  disputes,  infinite  in  their 
number  and  ramification,  were,  in  truth, 
only  parenthetical  exhibitions  of  ingenui- 
ty or  hate.      As  to  the  merits  of  the  va- 
rious questions  raised,  something  of  an 
opinion  can  be  formed,  even  by  the  most 
uninitiated  spectator.    It  is  the  usual  and 
the  wisest  plan  when  yon  are  unable  to 
stud^  a  subject  for  yourself  to  take  your 
opinion  from  some  better  instructed  per- 
son in  whose  impartiality  of  judgment 
thorough  confidence  can  be  placed.   It  is, 
fortunately,  possible  to  find  a  guide  of 
that  character  in  respect  to  these  transac- 
tione.    There  is  one  member  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Diet,  and  one  only,  who  is  neither  a 
German,  nor  a  Dane.  A  plenipotentiary 
from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  sits  in 
the  diet,  as  representative  for  Luxembnrg 
and  Limburg.  So  far  as  the  sympathies 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  would  in 
any  degree  be  determined  by  considera- 
tions of  race  or  language,  they  w6uld  lean 
to  Germany ;  for  Dutch  has  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  the  Low  German  which 
is  spoken  in  Holstein  and  southern  Sles- 
vig.  So  far  as  his  interests  go,  both  sides 
of  the  quarrel  are  a  matter  of  absolute 
indifference  to  him.  Holland  will  in  no 
degree  be  affected,  whether  the  links  that 
bind  Siesvig  and  Holstein  to  Copenhagen 
be  or  be  not  divided  Only  one  interest 
he  has  in  the  matter,  and  that  is  that  the 
laws  of  the  confederation  be  truly  observ- 
ed, and  that  no  injustice  be  done.  For 
any  evil  or  oppressive  principle  set  up  by 
the  German  powers  in  the.  diet,  though 
applied  to-day  to  Holstein,  might  be 
turned  against  Limburg  to-morrow.  To 
the  judgment  of  the  Dutch  plenipoten- 
tiary, therefore,  we  look  with  no  slight 
interest.  And  it  must  influence  our  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  these  complicated 
questions  in  no  small  degree  when  we  find 
that  a  spectator  so  minutely  familiar  with 
the  case,  and  so  far  removed  from  the 
disturbing  influence  of  any  angry  passion 
or  national  sentiment,  gave  his  vote  again 
and  again  upon  the  side  of  Denmark, 
against  the  combined  body  of  the  German 
powers. 

The  issue  of  the  Holstein  question,  so 
far  as  any  issue  has  been  reached,  will  be 
fresh  in  our  readers'  minds.  Wearied 
out  by  incessant  altercation,  and  hopeless 
of  conquering  the  difficulties  incident  to 
the  "  dead-lock  "  which  the  confederation 
had  brought  about,  Denmark  resolved  to 
renounce  the  dangerous  possession  from 
which  all  this  trouble  flowed.  As  the  Hol- 
stciners  were  resolved  not  to  be  governed 
from  Copenhagen,  it  was  determined  to 
let  them  have  their  way.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  last  year,  a  patent  was  issued  al- 
together separating  the  government  of 
Denmark  and  Siesvig  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  German  duchies.  If  Germany 
had  been  sincere  in  the  ostensible  ground 
of  her  interference,  and  had  merely  de- 
sired good  government  for  Holstein,  this 
measure  would  have  been  cordially  wel- 
comed. But  as  Holstein  was  merely 
looked  on  as  a  handle  wherewith  to  lav 
hold  of  ^'  the  north  German  peninsula,^' 


of  course  the  Germans  were  furious  at 
seeing  their  handle  broken.  They  insisted 
that  thb  step  should  be  retraced ;  and  un- 
der the  pressure  of  those  powerful  allies, 
who  are  prodigal  of  the  valuable  aid 
which  consists  exclusively  of  good  advice, 
the  patent  was  accordingly  revoked. 
Denmark's  position,  therefore,  with  re- 
spect to  Holstein,  at  the  present  moment, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  exactly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  individual  who  is 
known  in  history  as  having  caught  a  Tar- 
tar. He  could  not  bring  the  Tartar  along 
with  him,  because  the  Tartar  would  not 
come ;  and  he  could  not  come  away  and 
leave  the  Tartar,  because  the  Tarter  would 
not  let  him.  Such  is  the  exact  description 
of  the  present  relations  between  Denmark 
and  the  duchy  of  Holstein  as  established 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation. 

Before  we  leave  the  ground  of  past  ne- 
gotiations altogether,  we  must  say  a  word 
about  that  other  duchy  —  the  Danish 
duchy  of  Siesvig — whose  liberties  the 
Germans,  with  a  charity  that  has  not  be- 
gun at  home,  are  so  affectionately  anxious 
to  secure.  Siesvig  does  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance till  a  very  late  date  in  the  nego- 
tiations. It  was  not  till  the  year  1860 
that  it  was  alluded  to  even  by  Prussia : 
and,  till  quite  the  most  recent  stage  of  the 
dispute,  its  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
peremptory  but  unintelligible  mandates 
of  the  diet.  But  it  was  present  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  inspired  the  diet's 
measures  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Count 
Bernstorff  distinctly  admitted,  two  years 
ago,  that  the  Holstein  sore  was  being 
kept  open  purely  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing Denmark  to  yield  upon  the  subject  of 
Siesvig.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sies- 
vig has  been  the  chief  object  all  along  of 
the  popular  leaders,  to  whose  vigorous 
impulse  the  diet  owes  the  unwonted  ac- 
tivity which  has  marked  its  prooeedings 
during  the  last  few  years.  Siesvig  has 
been  the  point  of  attraction,  both  to  those 
who  calculate  and  those  who  sentiment- 
alize. It  is  on  the  coast  of  Siesvig,  or 
under  its  command,  that  the  good  harbors 
are  to  be  found :  it  is  the  possesfdon  of 
Siesvig  that  will  reduce  Denmark  to  the 
condition  of  a  dependency :  and  lastly,  it 
is  in  Siesvig  that  the  subUme  and  divine 
German  language  is  being  blasphemously 
excluded  from  village  pulpit  and  parish 
schooLs.  The  compound  word,  Sohleswig- 
Holstein,  which  is  a  patriotio  watohwocd 
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in  Germany  and  the  mark  of  a  traitor  in 
Denmark,  accurately  expresses  the  order 
in  which  the  two  duchies  stand  in  the  af- 
fections of  Germany.  Had  it  not  been 
for  its  connection  with  Slesvig,  and  the 
pretext  for  encroachment  that  could  be 
manufactured  out  of  that  connection,  the 
diet  would  have  paid  about  the  same  at- 
tention to  the  grievances  of  Holstein  that 
it  has  paid  to  those  of  the  Tyrol.  And, 
accordingly,  though  the  sorrows  of  Sles- 
vig came  late  upon  the  field  of  diplomacy, 
they  soon  overshadowed  every  other  dis- 
pute. They  are  the  portion  of  this  tedious 
question  with  which  the  ears  of  English- 
men are  most  familiar ;  and  to  them  os- 
tensibly the  impending  European  war,  if 
it  ever  should  break  out,  will  owe  its  rise. 
The  grievances  advanced  on  behalf  of 
Slesvig  fall  chiefly  under  two  heads.  It  is 
complained  that  the  German  nationality 
in  Slesvig  is  being  oppressed,  and  that 
Slesvig  is  being  incorporated  with  Den- 
mark. With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
two  charges,  even  if  it  were  true,  the  title 
of  Germany  to  interfere  is  not  very  obvious. 
There  is  no  word  concerning  the  German 
nationality  in  the  correspondence  of  1851- 
52.  But  yet  it  is  alleged  that  Denmark 
has  given  a  pledge  to  Germany  that  she 
will  treat  the  two  nationalities  equally. 
The  line  of  reasoning  by  which  this  pledge 
is  established,  is  ingenious,  and  has,  at  all 
events,  answered  the  purpose  of  convinc- 
ing every  one  who  desired  to  believe  it. 
M.  Bluhme's  letter  of  January  29th,  1852, 
in  which  he  accepts  the  Austrian  dispatch 
as  a  true  exposition  of  the  king's  inten- 
tions, also  incloses  a  proclamation,  dated 
January  27th,  1852,  in  which  several  of 
the  engagements  recently  made  to  Ger- 
many are  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  royal 
decree.  M.  Bluhme  transmitted  the  proc- 
lamation to  the  German  powers,  as  an 
earnest  that  Denmark  was  sincere  in  the 
promises  she  had  given.  But  the  procla- 
mation was  not  limited  to  a  fulfillment  *  of 
those  promises.  Being  intended  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  mformation  of  the 
King  of  Denmark's  own  subjects,  it  con- 
tained several  other  provisions,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Austrian  dispatch.  There 
was,  for  instance,  an  announcement  that 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  would  be 
named  prime  minister;  that  the  king's 
uncle  should  be  a  member  of  the  privy 
council ;  that  the  directory  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  should  be  transferred  to  the 
ministry  of  finance.     In  company  with 


these  various  provisions  it  is  also  stated 
that  the  king  intended,  in  the  projected 
draft  of  a  charter  for  Slesvig,  "  to  secure 
to  the  Danish  and  German  nationalities  in 
that  duchy  perfectly  equal  rights  and 
protection."  Now,  by  what  conceivable 
process  of  reasoning  does  Germany  evolve 
from  this  state  of  facts  that  Denmark 
promised  to  her  to  protect  the  German 
nationality  ?  The  only  contract  Denmark 
made  to  Germany  was  contained  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  Austrian  dispatch, 
by  which  she  herself  consented  to  be 
bound.  What  is  not  in  the  Austrian  dis- 
patch is  not  in  Denmark's  contract.  The 
proclamation  forwarded  by  her  to  Austria 
m  proof  that  she  was  keeping  that  con- 
tract, can  only  bind  her  to  Austria  as  far  as 
it  refers  to  that  contract.  Parts  of  it  do 
refer  to  that  contract ;  parts  of  it  do  not. 
The  German  nationality  clause  belongs  to 
the  latter  division,  because  the  question 
of  nationalities  and  languages  is  not  even 
so  much  as  touched  upon  in  the  Austrian 
dispatch.  Surely  to  say  that  because  it 
happens  to  have  been  written  upon  the 
same  parchment  as  those  provisions  on 
account  of  which  the  proclamation  is  com- 
municated— namely,  those  which  do  refer 
to  the  Austrian  dispatch — that  therefore 
it  becomes  a  portion  of  the  contract,  is  to 
argue  only  as  the  strong  argue  to  the 
weak.  In  private  life  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  maintain  such  a  position.  A  land- 
owner contracts  with  one  of  his  neighbors 
that  he  will  not  cut  down  a  hedgerow 
upon  a  bit  of  land  that  lies  near  his  neigh- 
bor's house.  To  show  that  he  intends  to 
fulfill  his  contract  he  forwards  to  the  neigh- 
bor a  copy  of  a  letter  to  his  own  agent 
containing  the  requisite  directions.  In 
the  same  letter  he  also  mentions  to  his 
agent  that  he  wishes  part  of  the  land  to 
be  sown  with  wheat,  and  part  of  it  with 
turnips.  Would  the  most  litigious  attor- 
ney ever  enrolled  dream  of  contending 
that  the  landowner  had  thereby  contracted 
with  his  neighbor  to  sow  the  wheat  and 
turnips  ?  If  the  case  had  not  a  Federal 
army  at  its  back,  it  would  not  bear  a 
moment's  argument.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  this  intention  of  protecting  the  two 
nationalities  equally  was  put  forward  to 
induce  Austria  and  Prussia  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  London.  They  had  already 
pledged  themselves  to  do  so,  as  soon  <as 
Denmark  had  accepted  the  dispatch  ;  and 
Denmark  having  done  so,  any  further  in- 
dnoement  became  snperfliions. 
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Paeamg  from  this  point,  and  fally  ad- 
mitting tnat  Denmark,  thongh  in  no  way 
bound  to  Germany  upon  tne  subject,  is 
yet  bound,  in  regard  to  her  own  honor, 
to  govern  all  races  of  her  subjects  equit- 
ably, the  further  question  arises,  are  the 
Germane  really  oppressed  ?  Considering 
the  bitternesa  that  years  of  mutual  abuse  1 
have  engendered,  one  would  certainly  ex- ' 
pect  to  find  that  whatever  Dane  or  Ger-  j 
man  had  the  other  in  his  power,  the  re- 
snlts  wonid  be  unpleasant  to  the  weaker 
party.  But  upon  the  actual  facts  it  is  diffi- 
cnlt  to  get  at  any  clear  evidence.  As  far  as 
regards  what  in  England  we  should  call  op- 

Eression  the  Danesmnst  be  acquitted.  They 
ave,  indeed,  exiled  many  of  ^le  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  of  1848  ;  and  they  undoubt- 
edly suppress  treasonable  writing,  and  pro-  ' 
hibit  meeting  which  have  for  their  object 
the  annexation  of  Slesvig  to  Germany. 
But  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  Ger- 
many, or  indeed  of  any  other  continental 
state,  to  cast  these  measures  in  her  teeth. 
Beyond  this  the  government  appears  to 
be  mild,  and  it  seems  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  languar;e  question,  there  is 
no  widely  prevalent  discontent :  certainly 
there  is  no  discontent  sufficent  to  induce 
the  people  of  the  dnchy,  as  a  whole,  to 
desire  a  union  with  Germany.  Upon  this 
point  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paget,  our 
able  minister  at  Copenhagen,  is  decisive  : 

"  I  had  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertun  the 
truth,  and  by  your  Lordship's  authority  I  Lad 
employed  a  person  to  visit  the  duchy,  and  re- 
port upon  the  real  state  of  tilings.  It  appear- 
ed from  thia  report  that  tlic  populations  of  the 
mixed  districts  were  in  many  instances  subject 
to  much  petty  annoyance  and  vexation  on  the 
part  of  the  subordinate  officblB  of  the  Danish 
government ;  that  there  was  much  discontent 
respecting  the  language  question  ;  but  that 
there  was  no  inclination  or  doaire,  except  on 
the  part  of  some  individuals  suspected  of 


A  similar  testimony  haa  been  given  by 
more  recent  observers.  It  is  quite  true 
that  civil  liberty  is  not  in  a  very  promis- 
ing condition  in  Slesvig.  The  police  are 
armed  with  powers  of  repression,  resem- 
bling only  too  closely  those  which  they 
wield  in  Prussia  and  other  German  states. 
But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  Denmark,  She 
would  gladly  have  communicated  to  Sles- 
vig the  complete  liberty  whioh  she  enjoys 
herself    But  she  iosisto  that  the  liberty 
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shall  be  complete ;  that  if  the  executive  is  to 
be  reformea,  the  legislatnre  must  be  re- 
formed too;  that  if  the  police  are  to  bo 
disarmed,  the  assembly  shall  be  bo  elected 
as  fjurly  to  represent  the  whole  popnla- 
tion,  and  shall  not  be,  as  now,  so  packed 
as  to  beonl^  the  mouthpiece  of  a  disloyal 
section,  which  is  in  league  with  the  for- 
eigner. This  complete  liberty,  however, 
she  is  disabled  by  Germany  from  grant- 
ing. It  would  constitute  that  "  exclusive 
preference"  for  modem  ^Danish  institu- 
tions, which  is  BO  anxiously  guarded 
against  by  the  Austrian  dispatch.  Sho 
has  rigidly  adhered  to  ber  contract ;  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce 
the  institutions  of  Denmark  proper  into 
Slesvig. 

To  do  the  Germans,  however,  justice, 
they  do  not  much  insist  upon  the  neces- 
sitj^  of  Slesvig  enjoying  a  liberty  with 
which  they  are  little  ac'quiuDted  at  home. 
They  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  language 
grievance,  which  is  more  romantic,  and 
exposes  them  less  to  distressing  retorts ; 
and  it  is  that  complaint  which,  aa  being 
the  most  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  singular,  has  fastened  itself  upon 
the  minds  of  English  people.  It  Is,  indeed, 
a  very  curious  spedmen  of  a  microsoopio 
grievance.  Of  the  whole  number  of  parish- 
es in  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  in  the  northern  part  are 
wholly  Danish ;  while  one  hundred  and 
ten  in  the  southern  part  are,  or  for  the 
sake  of  peace  are  assumed  to  be,  wholly 
German.  With  respect  to  these  two  dis- 
tricts there  is  no  difficulty  whatever.  The 
language  of  the  church  and  school  is 
Danish  in  the  one  and  German  in  the 
other.  But  there  remain  forty-nine  par- 
ishes, containing  some  eighty-five  thou- 
sand souls,*  in  which  the  population  is 
mixed  ;  and  in  these  parishes  tne  conflict- 
ing claims  of  the  languages  are  adjusted 
I  by  the  simple  arrangement  that  both  lan- 
guages shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
that  a  service  in  each  language  shall  be 
celebrated  in  the  churches  upon  alternate 
:'  Sundays.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an 
i  ideal  legislator  contriving  &  more  absolute- 
I  ly  equitable  plan — eBpecially  aa  the  peas- 
^  antry  speak  a  kind  of  patoia  composed  of 
bad  dialects  of  both  languages,  and  there* 
fore  have  no  room  for  indulging  any  senti- 
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ment  about  their  native  tongue.  Com- 
plaints are,  of  course,  made  on  both  sides 
that  some  parishes  are  mixed  which  ought 
to  be  either  Danish  or  German.  But  even 
if  any  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
allotment,  of  which  there  is  no  proof,  the 
consequences  at  any  rate  are  not  over- 
whelming. The  only  effect  is  that  the 
aggrieved  peasant  hears  one  sermon  a 
fortnight  instead  of  two.  We  very  much 
doubt  if  a  great  popular  agitation  could 
be  got  up  in  England  upon  this  basis. 
The  grievance,  indeed,  did  make  its 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
this  very  last  session.  The  English  na- 
tionality are  "  oppressed  "  in  Wales,  by 
being  forced  in  some  parishes  to  take 
their  choice  between  a  Welsh  service  and 
none  at  all :  and  one  or  two  sufferers  did 
invoke  the  aid  of  parliament,  not  to  abol- 
ish the  Welsh  service,  but  to  allow  the 
English  to  have  a  service  of  their  own. 
But  so  dead  are  we  English  people  to  the 
sacred  rights  of  our  nationality  and  our 
fatherland,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
keep  forty  members  together  to  discuss 
the  subject.  They  do  not  take  privation 
in  the  matter  of  sermons  so  easily  in  Sles- 
vig.  There  is  something  exquisitely  humor- 
ous in  the  tragic  tone  in  which  this  ser- 
mon-grievance is  dwelt  upon  by  the  Ger- 
man members  of  the  Slesvig  Estates : 

"  The  religious  services  in  the  above-named 
parishes  are  to  be  held  alternately  in  Danish 
and  in  German,  although  in  most  of  the  par- 
ishes scarcely  any  of  the  inhabitants  understand 
a  Danish  sermon,  but  all  understand  well  a 
German  sermon.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  there- 
fore, that  on  the  Sundays  ^hen  a  Danish  ser- 
mon is  preached,  the  church  is  almost  always 
empty.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a  grievous  op- 
pression of  a  whole  population  as  to  the  use  of 
the  native  German  language.'* 

Happy  are  the  people  whose  grievances 
are  such  as  these !  It  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  forming  too  mean  an  opinion 
of  the  mental  calil^r  of  the  Slesvig  Es- 
tates, to  keep  in  view  the  vista  in  the 
background — the  German  fleet  riding  in 
the  harbor  of  Kiel. 

The  language  grievance  has  been  kept 
chiefly  for  popular  use.  It  has  furnished 
an  endless  topic  of  declamation  to  plat- 
form orators  and  pamphleteers ;  but  the 
official  organs  of  the  movement  have  been 
somewhat  sparing  of  its  use.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  a  recollection  of  certain  passages 
in  the  history  of  Hungary  and  Posen  has 
suggested  to  Austrian  and  PrassiaD  states- 


men some  misgivings  as  to  the  expediency 
of  laying  down  any  broad,  general  princi- 
ples concerning  the  treatment  due  to  the 
language  of  a  minority.  The  point  which 
the  official  assailants  of  Denmark  have 
chiefly  urged  is  the  alleged  "  incorpora- 
tion of  the  duchy."  There  is  no  question 
here  about  the  promises  of  Denmark. 
Again  and  again,  in  the  plainest  language 
was  the  pledge  given  that  Slesvig  sTiould 
not  be  incorporated  with  Denmark.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  difficulty  in 
proving  that  the  pledge  was  ever  broken. 
The  interminable  character  of  this  dispute, 
and  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which 
it  threatens  to  lead,  are  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  singular  vagueness  of  the 
principal  term  employed.  "Incorpora- 
tion "  is  a  mere  metaphor,  and  has  no  pre- 
cise or  technical  meaning  whatever.  If 
these  unhappy  engagements  of  1851-62 
had  been  put  into  the  form  of  a  regular 
treaty,  the  word  would  have  been  more 
closely  defined.  As  it  is,  we  have  to 
search  for  its  definition  by  a  process  analo- 
gous to  that  which  a  law-court  would 
apply  to  an  eccentric  will,  or  an  act  of 
parliament  that  had  been  much  battered 
m  committee.  What  Denmark  has  actu- 
ally done  with  respect  to  Slesvig  is  this : 
she  has  preserved  to  her  a  local  legislature, 
local  tnbunals,  and  a  special  executive. 
On  the  other  hand,  Slesvig  elects  members 
to  a  general  congress  or  rigsraad,  which 
decides  upon  those  questions  which  con- 
cern Denmark  and  Slesvig  equally.  Hol- 
stein  and  Lauenburg  did  the  same,  until 
Germany  required  tnat  votes  should  be 
assigned  to  them  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  population,  and  except  upon  this 
condition  refused  to  permit  their  entry 
into  the  common  constitution.  Now  the 
question  is,  whether  the  possession  of  a 
local  constitution  for  its  own  affiiirs,  com- 
bined with  a  participation  in  a  common 
constitution  with  Denmark  for  common 
affairs,  amounts  to  an  incorporation  of 
Slesvig  with  Denmark.  For  that  is  the 
precise  position  assigned  to  the  duchy  by 
the  charters  of  1854-5,  and  preserved  to 
it  by  the  constitution  of  last  November. 
The  question  may  be  answered,  in  the 
first  place,  by  looking  abroad.  The  link 
which,  according  to  the  recent  constitu- 
tion, unites  Austria  and  Hungary  is  ex- 
actly of  the  same  nature.  Is  Hungary  on 
that  account  incorporated  into  Austria  ? 
It  is  precisely  the  tie  which  unites  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.    Would  it  be  correct 
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to  say  that  Ohio  was  incorporated  into 
Pennsylvania  ?  Even  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Germanic  confederation  itself  a 
proof  might  be  found  that  the  combina- 
tion of  a  local  constitution  for  local  mat- 
ters, and  a  common  constitution  for  com- 
mon matters,  does  not  imply  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  communities  which  take  part 
in  the  common  representation.  But  a 
more  conclusive  argument  may  be  drawn 
from  the  very  documents  under  which 
this  promise  "  not  to  incorporate  "  arises. 
The  promise  was  given  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  1851-52,  which  we  have  so  often 
quoted.  That  correspondence  abounds  in 
passages  that  distinctly  contemplate  the> 
very  combination  in  which  the  present  tie 
of  Slesvig  to  Denmark  consists.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Austrian  dispatch 
is  conclusive  upon  the  point : 

**The  Danish  cabinet  may  convince  itself 
that  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  stipulate 
for  the  unaltered  and  permanent  preservation 
of  the  institutions  of  the  provincial  estates  in 
the  duchies.  On  the  contrary,  wo  acknowledge 
the  full  legitimacy  of  the  endeavors  (by  proper 
modilication  or  enlargement)  to  adapt  the  ex- 
isting political  institutions  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  monarchy  to  the  organization  of  the  col- 
lective state  to  be  established  in  the  future 
upon  conservative  principles." 

It  is  idle,  in  the  face  of  paragraphs  like 
this,  to  pretend  that  the  connection  of 
Denmark  and  Slesvig,  by  the  tie  of  a  com- 
mon constitution  for  purely  common  af- 
fairs, so  long  as  the  business  special  to 
each  is  managed  separately,  can  be  con- 
strued into  an  incorporation  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  prohibited  under  the  Aus- 
trian dispatch. 

The  constitution  of  November  the  18th, 
1863,  had  been  vehemently  objected  to 
by  Germany  as  tending  to  incorporate 
Slesvig ;  and,  as  we  write,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  not  be  selected  by  the  diet 
as  the  pretext  for  war  with  Denmark. 
But  so  far  as  the  question  of  incorpora- 
tion is  concerned,  it  stands  upon  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  the  constitution  of 
1855.  Both  agree  in  the  principle  of  ad- 
ministering common  affairs  by  a  common 
constitution,  and  provincial  affairs  by  a 
provincial  constitution.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is,  that  the  rigs- 
raad  or  central  legislature  consists  now  of 
two  chambers  instead  of  one.  No  change 
is  made  in  the  relative  powers  of  the 
rigsraad  and  the  provincial  estates.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  Germans  are  talking 


mere  nonsense  when  they  raise  an  outcry 
against  the  recent  law.  They  have  a  very 
distinct  meaning ;  but  they  do  not  like  to 
express  it  in  distinct  language.  'They  do 
not  object  to  a  common  constitution  as 
such.  But  they  object  to  a  common  con- 
stitution from  which  Holstein  is  excluded, 
because,  of  course,  under  such  a  constitu- 
tion Germany  has  lost  her  hold  over  Den- 
mark. It  is  their  own  fault  that  Holstein 
is  shut  out ;  for  they  will  not  allow  her  to 
enter  in  except  upon  condition  that  the 
German  few  shall  govern  the  Danish 
many.  But  they  quarrel  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  Holstein,  because  it  is  the  formal 
mode  of  withdrawing  Denmark  from  Ger- 
man intrigue  and  German  domination. 
The  constitution  of  last  November  pro- 
claims and  ratifies  the  exclusion  of  Hol- 
stein, which  the  diet  has  practically  forced 
upon  the  Danish  government; 'and  there- 
fore it  is  that  that  constitution  is  received 
with  such  especial  indignation.  But  all 
these  objections,  whatever  their  valae, 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Denmark's 
prombe  not  to  incorporate  Slesvig.  The 
question  whether  B  is,  or  is  not,  incorpo- 
rated into  A,  can  not  possibly  be  affected 
by  the  fact  that  C  has  been  excluded  from 
the  combination.* 

Such,  then,  are  the  materials  of  this 
stormy  and  complicated  dispute.  They 
are  resolvable  into  one  issue — whether  the 
German  is  or  is  not  to  be  master  of  the 
Dane,  and  of  all  the  maritime  advantages 
which  the  Dane  possesses.  This  is  the 
one  end  to  which  all  the  various  preten- 
sions of  Germany  tend,  and  it  is  the  only 
aim  which  is  in  the  least  degree  adequate 
to  explain  the  unscrupulous  vehemence 
with  which  these  pretensions  have  been 
urged.  That  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
should  be  represented  in  the  common 
rigsraad  whicn  governs  the  monarchy; 
that  they  should  be  represented  there  in 
a  strength  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
population;  that  without  this  condition 

*  It  is  a  curioas  thing  that  this  plan  of  cutting 
off  Holstein  entirely,  and  combining  Slesvig  with 
Denmark  upon  the  plan  of  a  separate  legislature 
for  local  aimirs,  and  a  common  legislature  for  com- 
mon affairs,  was  actuallv  proposed  to  France  and 
Russia  by  Lord  Russell  in  April,  1S61 ;  and  bo 
favorable  to  Germany  did  he  think  it,  that  he  fur- 
ther proposed  to  reward  Denmark  for  accepting  it 
by  offering  to  her  a  guarantee  of  Slesvig.  i  et 
now  that  Denmark  has  done  this  for  herseU^  it  is 
treated  as  an  atrocious  breach  of  her  engagements, 
a  just  cause  of  war,  and  an  excuse  to  Aostri*  for 
brealdng  her  treaty  pledges. 
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being  granted,  no  organization  of  the  | 
monarchy  should  be  permitted — all  these 
conditions  are  necessary  to  the  result  at 
-which  German  patriots  frankly  confess 
that  they  are  aiming.  That  the  Danes 
should  voluntarily  abrogate  their  inde- 
pendence ;  that  they  should  put  their 
necks  under  a  dominion  which  would 
crush  out  their  nationality,  and  reduce 
their  liberties  to  the  level  of  Prussia  or  of 
Hesse,  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  quar- 
rel, therefore,  is  not  one  of  misunder- 
standing, or  which  is  likely  to  be  appeased 
by  compromise.  It  is  that  perpetual  form 
of  quarrel  which,  in  its  nature,  is  irrecon- 
cilable, and  which  must  always  exist  be- 
tween those  who  wish  to  conquer  and 
those  who  desire  not  to  be  conquered — 
between  those  who  mean  to  eat  and  those 
who  are  averse  to  being  eaten. 

But  yet  this  heap  of  combustible  ele- 
ments might  have  lam  harmless  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  if  no  accidental  spark  had 
fallen  on  it.  Though  federal  execution 
had  been  decreed  for  some  years — ever 
since  1858 — and  though  the  power  of  the 
national  verein  was  increasing  year  by 
year,  yet  the  efforts  of  England  might 
have  sufficed  still  to  defer  the  catastrophe 
indefinitely.  Unluckily,  just  at  the  height 
of  the  crisis,  when  the  new  law  for  modi- 
fying the  constitution  of  Denmark  and 
Slesvig  had  just  passed  the  rigsraad. 
King  Frederic  VII.  died ;  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  he^ied  without  male  issue, 
and  his  death  raised  a  most  complicated 
and  difficult  question  of  succession.  There 


is  a  fate  attending  the  Danish  monarchy, 
which  collects  round  every  question  that 
concerns  it  every  perplexity  which  the 
most  unlucky  concurrence  of  fortuitous 
circumstances  could  bring  together.  The 
Slesvig-Holstein  question,  as  it  existed  a 
year  ago,  was  confused  enough  ;  but  it  is 
left  far  in  the  shade  by  the  complication 
which  the  intricacies  of  the  feudal  law, 
the  undefined  results  of  its  abolition,  and 
frequent  changes  of  boundary,  of  constitu- 
tion, and  of  tenure,  in  the  territories 
under  consideration,  have  heaped  upon 
the  question  of  the  succession. 

The  simple  statement  of  the  case  is  in 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg ;  but, 
like  most  simple  statements,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly misleading.  Frederic  I.,  who  died 
in  1533,  had  two  sons.  Christian  and 
Adolf;  Christian  had  two  sons,  Frederic 
and  Hans ;  Adolf  had  one  son.  Christian 
Albrecht.  Now  these  three  grandsons  of 
Frederick  I.,  namely,  Frederick,  Hans, 
and  Christian  Albrecht,  were  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  lines  with  which  we  have  to  do. 
From  Frederic  came  the  royal  Danish 
line,  which  in  the  person  of  Frederick 
VII.  is  just  extinct,  as  far  as  male  heirs 
are  concerned.  From  Hans  came  two 
lines,  that  of  Augustenburg,  the  eldest, 
and  that  of  GlQcksburg,  the  youngest. 
From  Christian  Albrecht  came  the  House 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  that  is  to  say,  the 
present  Imperial  House  of  Russia.  To 
put  the  case  into  the  shape  of  a  pedigree 
It  stands  thus : 


Frederic  L,  tl533. 


I 
Christian  HI.,  tl659. 


Frederic  II.,  tl588. 


Adolf,  tl544, 
Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 


Hans,  tl564. 


Christian  Albrecht. 


Frederic  III,  tl670.  |  |  Emperors  of  Russia. 

I  D.  of  Augustenburg.  P.  of  Gliicksburg, 

Frederic  VII.  Father  of  present 

just  dead.  the  Pretender.  King  of  Denmark. 


It  is  quite  clear  that,  on  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  male  succession,  the  line  of  Fred- 
eric II.  failing,  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
line  of  Hans,  that  is  to  say,  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  has  the  right  to  succeeed 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  But  there  are 
some  very  material  points  which  take  this 
out  of  the  category  of  ordinary  oases.  In 


the  first  place,  the  crown  of  Denmark 
was  not  nereditary  till  a  very  modem 
date.  In  earlier  times  it  was  elective.  It 
did  not  become  hereditary  until  the  year 
1660,  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  III.,  that 
is  to  say,  a  good  century  after  the  line  of 
the  Augustenburgs  branched  off.  When 
it  was  made  hereditary,  a  law  of  succes- 
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sion  (called  the  Lex  JRegia)  was  also  pass- 
ed ;  and  by  its  provisions  female  heirs  of 
Frederic  III.  could  inherit  the  throne  as 
soon  as  the  male  succession  was  exhaust- 
ed. The  title  of  the  Augustenburgs  to 
the  throne  of  Denmark  is  therefore  worth- 
less, for  two  reasons — first,  because  when 


their  progenitor  branched  off,  the  throne 
was  not  hereditary ;  secondly,  because  the 
line  of  Frederic  II.  is  not  extinct,  inas- 
much as  under  the  JLex  JRegia  females 
may  inherit.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  pedigree  of  the  Royal  Danish  line 
«tands  thus : 


Frederic  IH,  first  hereditary  king,  tl670. 
Frederic  V.,  tl765. 


Christian  VIU.,  tl848. 
'Frederic  VU.,  tl863. 


Louise  Charlotte, 
m. 
Vilhelm,  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 


Pr.  Fre 
Hesse. 


deric  of 


Mary.  Louise, 

m. 
Prince  Christian  of  Qlucksburg, 
present  King  of  Denmark. 


Under  the  female  succession,  therefore, 
established  by  Lex  Regia^  Prince  Fred- 
eric of  Hesse  was  clearly  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark.  But  he  renounced 
his  rights,  and  his  sister  Mary  did  the 
same.  Tiie  crown,  therefore,  inevitably 
fell  to  his  second  sister,  Louise.  She  re- 
nounced her  rights  in  favor  of  her  hus- 
band, and  Prince  Christian  of  Gidcks- 
burg  is  accordingly  the  present  king. 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  did 
the  Lex  Megia^  that  is,  the  law  admitting 
the  female  succession,  apply  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  monarchy — to  Slesvig,  to 
Holstein,  and  to  Lauenburg?  Concern- 
ing Lauenburg  there  ought  to  be  no  ques- 
tion,  for  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark  by  the  treaties  of  1816-16,  and 
follows  that  crown,  by  whatever  law  of 
inheritance  it  descends.  But,  concerning 
Slesvig  and  Holstein,  the  complication  is 
much  more  serious.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  that  at  the  time  this  Lex  Regia  was 
passed — 1666 — Slesvig  and  Holstein  were 
neither  of  them  in  their  entirety  a  part  of 
Denmark,  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  could 
not  be  subject  to  a  law  made  for  Den- 
mark. Up  to  the  peace  of  Roeskilde,  in 
1658,  Slesvig  was  a  fief  under  the  Danish 
crown,  half  held  by  the  king,  half  by 
the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  In  that 
year  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which 
eaoli  half  of  the  fief  was  converted  into 
an  independent  sovereignty.  After  some 
intermediate  vicissitudes  the  Duke  of  Hoi- 
Btein-Gottorp's  half  was  conquered  by  the 


Danish  king,  and  the  whole  of  Slesvig 
was  solemnly  united  to  the  Danish  crown 
in  1721.  How  did  that  formal  union 
affect  the  succession  of  Slesvig  ?  Did  it 
leave  Slesvig  under  its  old  Salic  law,*  or 
did  it  introduce  the  Danish  Lex  Regies 
the  law  of  female  succession  ?  The  Duke 
of  Augustenburg  of  that  day  took  this 
latter  view,  and  swore  fealty  to  the  "king 
and  his  royal  successors,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  Lex  Regia.^^  But  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  of  the  present  day  repudi-  • 
ates  his  great-grandfather's  oath,  and 
claims— or  did  claim — ^to  succeed  to  Sles- 
vig according  to  the  Salic  law.  But  what 
has  become  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp  in  the  meanwhile  ?  Though 
ousted  of  their  portion  of  Slesvig  by 
force  of  arms,  in  1713,  tliey  did  not  re- 
nounce their  rights  till  1773,  and  then  they 
renounced  them  in  favor  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  his  successors.  It  m2Ly 
therefore  be  plausiblv  argued  that,  if 
Slesvig  ceases  to  be  held  by  a  king  of 
Denmark,  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp — that  is  to  say,  of  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  of  Russia^ — are  revived.f 

*  What  the  old  law  of  Slesvig  was  has  been 
mneh  disputed ;  but  we  assume  the  German  view 
for  ailment's  sake. 

f  Tliis  interpretation  may  he  questioaed,  as  the 
act  by  which  the  Emperor  Paul  renounced  his 
share  in  Slesvig  is  not  so  clearly  worded  as  that 
by  which  ho  renounced  his  sh^re  in  Holstein.  But 
it  is  as  tenable  as  any  other ;  and  quite  tenable 
enough  for  Uie  czar  to  adopt  if  he  thought  fit. 
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The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Holstein  is 
BtroDger  still.  When  the  Geiynan  empire 
was  dissolved  in  1806,  and  Holstein  ceased 
therefore  to  be  t  fief,  the  King  of  Denmark 
of  the  day,  having  it  entirely  at  his  dis- 
posal, united  it  to  Denmark  by  letters  pa- 
tent, and  declared  it  to  be  ^^  henceforth 
an  unseparated  part  of  this  monarchy." 
It  may  be  argued  that  by  that  act  it  be- 
came subject  to  the  Danish  law  of  suc- 
cession. But,  if  the  opposite  view  be 
taken,  and  it  be  assumed  that  Holstein 
retained  the  Salic  law  of  succession,  which 
had  applied  to  it  while  it  was  a  fief,  the 
difficulty  then  arises  that  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  duchy  could  not  be  hela  to- 
gether. Large  portions  of  the  present 
duchy  upon  the  western  frontier,  com- 
prising one  fifth  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in- 
cluding Altona,  did  not  form  part  of  the 
duchy  till  they  were  united  to  it  by  those 
same  letters  patent  of  1806.  They  were 
not  fiefs  at  all  at  that  time,  but  allodial 
possessions  of  the  Danish  crown,  and 
therefore  tied  to  it,  to  whomsoever  it 
might  descend.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
renunciation  by  Paul  of  his  territories  in 
Holstein,  as  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
was  very  distinctly  made  only  to  the  male 
descendants  of  Frederic  V. ;  so  that  un- 
less the  duchy  changed  its  character  by 
the  events  of  1806  and  1815,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Kiel  and  the  larger  parts  of 
the  Baltic  shore  of  Holstein  would  fall  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  therefore,  and  those  who 
claim  through  him,  are  placed  in  this  di- 
lemma— either  the  duchy  of  Holstein  was 
united  to  Denmark  by  the  events  of  1806 
and  1815  in  such  a  manner  that  it  assumed 
Denmark's  law  of  succession,  or  it  re- 
mained subject  to  its  old  laws  in  that  re- 
spect. In  the  first  case,  the  Duke  of  Au- 
gustenburg would  lose  Holstein  altogeth- 
er ;  in  the  other'  case  he  would  have  to 
take  it  minus  Altona  and  Kiel,  and  with 
Russia  for  a  next-door  neighbor. 

The  prospect  of  this  tangle  of  disputes 
being  brought  to  a  practical  issue  con- 
vinced the  great  powers  that  it  required 
a  European  mtervention  to  fix  upon  some 
plan  of  succession  to  the  Danish  crown 
which  should  not  expose  the  integrity  of 
the  monarchy  to  risK.  Accordingly,  it 
was  resolved  to  fix  upon  Prince  Christian 
of  Gliicksburg.  His  wife  (after  her  bro- 
ther's and  sister's  renxinciation  had  been 
obtained)  was  the  unqueBtiooable  heir, 
under  the  Lex  Eegia^  to  Denmark  properi 


and  probably  to  Slesvig.  He  himself,  as 
a  descendant  of  Christian  lU.,  stood  high 
in  the  male  succession ;  and  most  of  those 
who  stood  before  him  had  been  guilty  of 
treason  in  1848,  and  had  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  their 
rights.  Accordingly,  renunciations  were 
obtained  from  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse, 
from  his  sisters,  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and,  finally,  from  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  himself,  who  of  course  had 
fled  the  country.  For  this,  and  for  the 
cession  of  all  claim  to  his  estates,  which 
was  of  small  value  to  him  as  he  had  for- 
feited them  by  rebellion,  he  received  a 
sum  of  rather  more  than  £400,000.*  In 
consideration  of  this  enormous  indemnity, 
he  made  the  following  promise : 

"We  moreover  promise,  for  u%  and  our 
family^  by  our  princely  word  and  honor,  not 
to  undertake  any  thing  whereby  the  tran(juil- 
lity  of  his  majesty^s  dominions  and  lands  might 
be  disturbed,  nor  in  any  way  to  counteract  the 
resolutions  which  his  majesty  might  have 
taken,  or  in  future  might  take,  in  reference  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  succession  of  all  the 
lands  now  united  under  his  majesty's  scepter, 
or  to  the  eventual  organization  of  his  mon- 
archy." 

In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Duke  of  Au- 
gustenburg it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
word  "family"  does  not  include  sons; 
for  it  is  his  son  who  is  now  revolutionizing 
Holstein  under  the  wing  of  the  federal 
army.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  duke's 
son  nas  protested  against  the  above  re- 
nunciation. It  is  also  right  to  add  that 
he  kept  his  protest  to  himself  till  six 
years  after  the  deed  had  been  signed  and 
the  money  paid.  The  protest  was  issued 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1859. 

The  requisite  renunciations  having  thus 
been  obtained,  the  treaty  of  London  was 
drawn  up  and  signed.  It  is  simply  word- 
ed, and  contains  no  other  stipulations 
than  that  the  powers  will  recognize  Prince 
Christian  and  his  male  descendants  as 
successors  to  succeed  to  the  whole  of  the 
States  then  under  the  scepter  of  the  Dan- 
ish king.  They  do  this  on  the  ground, 
alleged  in  the  preamble,  that  "the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
monarchy,  being  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe, 


•  It  is  a  cupious  coincidence  that  the  Prussian 
Plenipotentiary  at  Frankfort,  who  negotiated  this 
rennnciatioA  with  the  Duke  oif  Augustenburg,  was 
Herr  von  Blsmark. 
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is  of  high  importance  for  the  preservation 
of  peace."  The  treaty  is  in  the  names  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Prince  Pres- 
ident of  the  French  Republic,  the  Queen 
of  England,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
the  King  of  Denmark.  Other  states 
were  subsequently  invited  to  accede ;  and 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  among  others,  con- 
sented. 

The  case  foreseen  has  come  to  pass. 
The  male  line  of  Frederic  III.  has  died 
out.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty, 
France,  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden 
have  at  once  recognized  Prince  Christian 
as  his  successor.  Austria  and  Prussia 
hang  back.  They  are  not  shameless 
enough  openly  to  repudiate  their  plighted 
word,  but  they  refuse  to  keep  it.  They 
will  not  recognize  King  Christian,  though 
as  yet  they  nave  abstained  from  recog- 
nizing the  Pretender.  Saxony  and  Han- 
over, overjoyed  at  being  allowed  to  play 
a  conspicuous  part  of  any  kind,  be  it  ever 
so  ignominious,  loudly  proclaim  that  they 
are  not  only  willing,  but  eager,  to  dis- 
honor the  faith  that  they  have  pledged. 
Meanwhile,  the  great  mass  of  Prussian 
and  Austrian  radicals,  with  that  curious 
indifference  to  morality  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  sentimental  politicians,  are  fu- 
riously calling  upon  their  sovereigns  to 
enter  upon  the  same  dishonest  course. 
They  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  argue. 
"  The  London  Treaty,"  says  Von  Sybel, 
"  is  contra  bonos  mores  ...  it  pro- 
poses to  rivet  a  Grerman  population  to 
the  poisoned  chain  of  Danish  rule ;"  and 
therefore,  by  the  light  of  this  convenient 
standard  of  "  good  morals,"  he  proposes 
to  break  the  faith  which  Prussia  has  sol- 
emnly pledged,  and  in  which  for  twelve 
years  past  she  has  suffered  us  implicitly 
to  believe.  This  habit  of  political  repu- 
diation appears  to  be  ingrained  in  Prus- 
sian politicians.  Along  with  his  con- 
quests and  his  glory,  Frederick  the  Great 
has  left  them  ^so  the  disastrous  legacy 
of  his  treacherv.  Like  most  mere  imi- 
tators, they  follow  chiefly  the  defects  of 
their  model,  and  overlook  its  beauties. 
There  is  little  enough  in  their  recent  his- 
tory of  his  military  prowess,  or  bis  politi- 
cal sagacity ;  bat  of  his  unblushine  per- 
fidy, of  his  cynical  contempt  for  pledges 
given  and  treaties  signed,  they  are  ad- 
mirable copyists. 

The  conduct  of  the  diet  ha?  been  a 
curious  medley  of  illegalities.    When  the 
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administratibn  of  the  affairs  of  Holstein 
was  separated  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
monarchy,  the  diet  complained  that  by 
that  act  the  promise  not  to  incorporate 
Slesvig  had  been  broken;  though  the 
institutions  of  Slesvig,  and  its  relations  to 
Denmark  proper,  remained  unaltered. 
To  resist  this  alleged  breach  of  an  en- 
gagement that  was  unquestionably  inter- 
national, the  diet  threatened  to  proceed, 
not  by  war— which  is  the  mode  in  which 
nation  exacts  redress  from  nation — but 
by  federal  execution,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  measure  of  internal  government. 
The  constitution  of  the  German  Bund  is 
so  anomalous  that  no  exact  parallel  to  its 
conduct  can  be  found ;  but  this  proceed- 
ing is  somewhat  the  same  as  if,  England 
having  cause  of  complaint  against  France 
for  some  breach  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce, the  English  government  were  to 
obtain  a  verdict  against  the  emperor  in 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  levy  a 
fine  upon  the  money  he  holds  in  the  £ne- 
lish  funds.  After  the  diet  had  made  this 
threat,  the  King  of  Denmark  died ;  and 
his  successor — whose  title  for  Lanenbnr? 
at  least  was  unquestionable — announced 
his  accession  to  them,  and  claimed  that  his 
plenipotentiary  should  be  admitted  to 
their  sittings.  They  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge him;  but,  having  done  so,  they 
proceeded  to  act  as  if  they  had  acknowl- 
edged him.  If  they  had  recognized  some 
other  claimant  in  his  place,  it  would  then 
have  been  competent  for  them  to  convey 
to  him  their  demands,  and  to  order  ex- 
ecution if  those  demands  were  disobeyed. 
But  they  neither  acknowledged  King 
Christian  nor  any  one  else ;  and  yet  while 
they  were  thus  assuming  that  the  throne 
was  empty,  and  that  there  was  no  duke 
of  Holstein,  they  ordered  federal  execu- 
tion in  Holstein  because  the  duke  of 
Holstein  had  not  complied  with  their  de- 
mands. In  fact,  they  have  taken  meas- 
ures professedly  to  force  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  fulfill  his  federal  obligations, 
having  previously  declared  that  ther^  was 
no  king  of  Denmark  in  existence.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  confusion  of  which 
they  have  been  guilty.  Having  occu- 
pied. Holstein,  to  force  the  king  to  fulfill 
his  federal  obligations — ^for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  an  execution — they  assumed 
the  c^ovemment  of  the  duchy  temporarily 
until  their  demands  had  been  oompUed 
with ;  and  then,  holding  the  government 
under  this  tenure,  they  proceeded  to  give 
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to  a  pretender  facilities  for  setting  up  a 
revolution  under  their  protection.  These 
strange  irregularities  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance as  showing  that  the  German 
Diet  of  the  present  hour  is  no  regular 
government  moving  by  strict  legal  rules 
or  traditional  principles  of  policy.  In 
fear  of  revolution  it  has  yielded  itself  up 
to  be  the  instrument  of  popular  passion, 
and  its  acts  are  inspired  by  a  spirit  not 
its  own.  Austria  and  Prussia  would  fain 
guide  it  into  the  path,  if  not  of  honor,  at 
least  of  comparative  safety.  But  the  in- 
fluence which  their  voices  usually  exert  is 
lost  in  a  moment  such  as  this.  One  of 
those  tempests  of  popular  madness  to 
which  Germany  is  especially  liable  is 
sweeping  over  the  land.  No  habits  of 
self-government,  no  natural  leaders  are  at 
hand  to  moderate  the  frenzy  of  ignorant 
enthusiasm;  and  the  sovereigns  of  the 
smaller  states,  despots  in  quiet  times  and 
cowards  in  revolution,  are  bending  in 
abject  terror  to  the  storm.  What  may 
be  the  issue  a  few  months,  or  even  a  few 
weeks  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
at  the  present  moment  negotiating  with 
Germany  is  negotiating,  not  with  a  con- 
federation of  regular  governments,  but 
with  an  angry  mob. 

There  is  so  far  method  in  the  German 
madness,  that  the  excitement  is  wildest 
in  some  of  the  smaller  states  which  are 
tolerably  safe  from  punishment.  Their 
wisdom  in  trying  to  precipitate  a  conflict 
in  which,  individually,  they  can  hardly 
lose,  and  may  possibly  gain,  may  perhaps 
be  justified  by  the  event.  Saxony,  for 
instance,  will  probably  in  any  case  re- 
verse the  fate  of  Francis  I.,  and  escape 
with  every  thing  except  her  honor.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  re- 
flecting men  in  the  larger  states  can  blind 
themselves  to  the  danger  upon  which 
they  are  rushing.  Germany  has  no  friend 
on  any  frontier.  All  around  her  are  ly- 
ing enemies  covetous  of  some  possession 
that  belongs  to  a  German  crown,  and  only 
waiting  for  an  opportune  moment  to  at- 
tack. The  first  sign  that  the  lengthy 
Danish  controversy  was  drawing  toward 
actual  war  has  brought  out  a  proclama- 
tion from  Garibaldi  to  the  Italians,  and 
from  Kossuth  to  the  Hungarians.  Rus- 
sia is  probably  in  no  mood  to  forgive 
Austria  the  base  of  operations  which  the 
Poles  have  found  upon  the  Gallician  fron- 
tier; and  the  Servians  will  have  little 
affection  for  the  staunch  npholdex^  of  the 
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Ottoman  empire.  The  hardihood  of  an 
Austrian  statesman,  who  is  eager  to  bring 
on  war  upon  the  Eyder,  has  something  in 
it  of  antique  grandeur.  With  the  Quad- 
rilateral to  defend  against  an  enthusiastic 
nation  flushed  with  victory — with  Hun- 
gary fretting  and  writhing  under  martial 
law — with  a  credit  but  just  beginning  to 
revive,  taxation  strained  to  the  uttermost, 
and  a  large  yearly  deficit — with  all  these 
burdens  to  support,  Austria  sends  her 
army  to  the  extreme  north  to  fight  the 
Danes,  and  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to 
England,  France,  and  Russia.  But  Aus- 
tria will  not  be  the  only  sufferer.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  lie  provinces  of 
Bavaria  and  of  Prussia,  which  for  half  a 
century  have  been  at  once  a  temptation 
and  a  reproach  to  France.  They  offer  a 
prize  to  ambition,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  suggest  memories  of  humiliation  and 
hopes  of  revenge.  The  sovereign  who 
should  reunite  them  to  the  French  em- 
pire would  build  his  dynasty  upon  a 
foundation  which  neither  liberal  nor  le- 
gitimist could  shake.  They  are  already 
half  French  in  Idws,  and  more  than  half 
French  in  sympathy.  They  would  be 
easy  for  the  French  to  conquer ;  and  the 
barrier  of  the  Rhine  would  make  it  difficult 
for  the  Germans  to  regain  them.  Nothing 
is  wanting  but  a  pretext  upon  which, 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  character, 
the  treaties  which  sever  them  from  France 
may  be  torn  up.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  emperor  is  arming;  and 
the  condition  of  French  politics  pressing- 
ly  requires  that,  by  some  gain  of  territory 
or  of  fame,  he  should  recall  the  waver- 
ing aflfections  of  his  people,  and  wipe  out 
the  memory  of  Mexico.  Every  symptom 
combines  to  indicate  that  if  the  oppor- 
tunity should  come,  it  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  The  Germans  comfort  themselves 
with  the  few  fair  words  he  cast  to  "  his 
cousin  "  the  Pretender.  In  his  present 
passive,  and  almost  friendly  bearing — if 
the  power  of  reasoning  were  left  to  them 
— they  should  read  their  greatest  danger. 
Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  his  plan 
than  to  betray  it  by  a  premature  move- 
ment. When  the  Germans  have  fairly 
plunged  into  war,  and  have  renounced 
the  protection  of  public  law  by  shame- 
lessly breaking  it  themselves,  then  his 
time  will  have  come.  Till  then  his  policy 
is,  by  absolute  quiescence  and  occasional 
hints  of  friendly  sentiments,  to  fool  them 
into  security  and  into  war. 
12 
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And  what  will  England  do  ?  It  is  a 
question  that  ooncerns  us  deeply ;  but  it 
is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  b  one  with  which  the  Germans  do 
not  trouble  themselves  much.  Of  the 
true  policy  of  England  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  for  it  has  been  upheld  by  statesmen 
of  all  sides  in  every  age.  As  the  greatest 
of  commercial  powers,  she  can  never  suf- 
fer the  highway  of  nations  to  fall  into 
hands  that  may  close  it.  The  Sound,  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  must  never  be  subject  to  the  will 
of  a  first-rate  power.  Therefore,  it  is  against 
the  policy  of  England  that  Denmark  £ould 
become  the  dependency  of  Germany.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  possible  to  forecast  the 
political  forfai  into  which  the  seething 
mass  of  German  populations  will  ultimate- 
ly crystallize.  But  one  of  two  alternatives 
may  be  safely  predicted  of  the  destiny  of 
Germany  as  a  European  power.  Either 
the  present  subdivision  which  neutralizes 
her  natural  resources  will  cease,  and  she 
will  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  em- 
pires in  the  world :  or  else — a  far  likelier 
issue — the  present  enthusiasm  will  exhaust 
the  energies  of  a  people  so  unpractical, 
without  leading  to  any  definite  result,  and 
Germany  will  fall  back  into  her  old  con- 
dition, more  divided,  more  stagnant, 
more  impotent  than  before,  and  more 
helplessly  the  slave  of  Russia.  In  either 
case  it  is  not  for  our  interest  that  Den- 
mark shoulfi  fall  into  her  hands.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  if  King  Christian 
IX.  does  not  inherit  Holstein,  the  claims 
of  Russia — set  aside  by  the  Protocol  of 
Warsaw  only  in  his  favor — revive  in  all 
their  force.  If,  as  Germany  earnestly 
desires,  the  Danish  king  should  cease  to 
be  Duke  of  Holstein,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander is  the  indisputable  heir  of  Kiel.* 

But  Denmark    has  a  stronger  claim 


*  The  Protocol  of  Warsaw,  signed  previous  to 
the  treaty  of  London,  after  reciting  that  the  re- 
•  nunciations  of  the  Emperor  Paul  were  only  made 
in  favor  of  the  male  descendants  of  Frederic  V., 
and  declaring  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  then 
prepared  to  renounce  his  eventual  rights  in  favor 
of  Prince  Christian  of  GlOcksburg,  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide, "  That  inasmuch  as  the  renunciation  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  would  have  for  its  object  to 
facilitate  an  arrangement  called  for  by  the  first  in- 
terests of  the  monarchy,  the  offer  of  such  a  renun- 
ciation would  MOM  to  be  obligatory  if  the  arrange' 
mtfU  itsel'  MhoutdfaU,"  The  Journal  de  SL  Peters- 
ibwro  has  just  reprinted  thei  Protocol  of  Warsaw, 
without  note  or  conuneiit. 


upon  our  support  than  any  motives  of 
mere  self-interest  can  furnish.  It  was  at 
the  instance  of  England,  more  than  of  any 
other  power,  that  the  treaty  of  London 
was  signed.  It  is  not  a  treaty  of  guaran- 
tee, and,  therefore,  in  strict  law,  we  are 
not  bound.  But  a  treaty  so  recent,  so 
distinctly  pointed  at  the  contingency 
which  has  just  occurred,  can  not  be  light- 
ly abandoned.  If  we  refuse  to  stand  by 
this  engagement,  which  we  took  so  large 
a  share  in  negotiating,  we  may  for  the 
future  spare  ourselves  the  needless  pastime 
of  signmg  treaties  altogether.  Already 
our  power  to  uphold  the  public  law, 
which  we  take  so  prominent  a  share  in 
making,  is  subject  to  doubts  that  are  not 
flattering  to  our  national  pride.  Lord 
Russell's  fierce  notes  and  pacific  measures 
furnish  an  endless  theme  for  the  taunts  of 
those  who  would  gladly  see  the  influence 
of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe  de- 
stroyed. The  vigorous  protests  that  have 
issued  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Savoy,  and  of  Poland,  and  of  the 
American  blockade,  combined  with  the 
meek  submission  that  invariably  follows 
them,  have  caused  the  conviction  to  pre- 
vail extensively  in  Europe  that,  however 
she  may  write,  England  will  never  fight 
with  any  state  that  is  able  to  defend  it- 
self. In  the  eastern  or  the  southern  seas, 
where  there  is  no  enemy  that  can  resist 
her,  she  can  still  show  her  ancient  prow- 
ess. She  can  exhibit  ^reat  decision  in 
Brazil,  and  burn  down  defenseless  towns 
with  wonderful  vigor  in  Japan.  But  there 
is  no  danger  that  she  will  ever  allow  her 
martial  ardor  to  betray  her  into  any  step 
more  dangerous  than  a  ferocious  dispatch, 
when  she  is  confronted  with  an  adversary 
of  any  thing  like  equal  strength.  This  is 
the  character  of  us  which  any  reader  of 
foreign  journals  or  foreign  debates  may 
find  repeated,  with  still  less  flattering 
comments,  whenever  the  probable  policy 
of  England  comes  under  discussion.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Russell  has  given  but  too  much 
point  to  these  sarcasms.  Even  in  this 
Danish  matter,  the  fickle  and  trimming 
character  of  his  policy  has  won  for  us  little 
respect,  and  has  destroyed  the  influence 
we  might  have  previously  possessed. 
When  Denmark  seemed  in  earnest,  and 
Germany  comparatively  lukewarm.  Lord 
Russell  was  a  strong  Dane.  In  return 
for  a  separation  of  Holstein  precisely  in 
the  form  in  which  it  has  been  since  effect- 
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ed  by  the  the  constitution  of  last  Novem 
bcr,  he  volunteered,  if  the  other  powers 
would  consent,  to  guarantee  Slesvig  to 
Denmark.  Shortly  afterward  the  aspect 
of  the  political  horizon  darkened.  Ger- 
many became  fearfully  in  earnest,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  if  she  was  in 
earnest  Germany  was  the  strongest  power. 
Lord  Russell's  views  underwent  a  salu- 
tary change.  He  became  a  decided  Ger- 
man ;  and,  in  testimony  of  his  conversion, 
he  sent  to  Denmark  a  proposal  that  she 
•  should  reduce  her  constitution  to  the 
concurrent  action  of  four  independent 
diets,  and  that,  to  make  every  thin^  work 
pleasantly  with  Germany,  she  should  bring 
down  her  army  and  navy  to  the  lowest 
possible  point.  The  proposal  was  of 
course  received  with  delight  by  Germany, 
and  rejected  with  scorn  by  Denmark.  ,  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  English  reader,  the  unexam- 
pled insolence  of  the  language  in  which 
this  suicidal  proiect  was  urged  upon  the 
acceptance  of  Denmark.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  tone  of  that  unfortu- 
nate dispatch  has  largely  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  present  crisis.  It  en- 
couraged the. belief  now  popular  on  the 
continent,  that  England  is  always  upon 
the  strongest  side.  Such  vagaries  have 
naturally  produced  that  contempt  of  our 
power  or  our  courage  which  the  Germans 
have  universally  expressed,  and  upon 
which  they  are  evidently  acting. 

But  there  is  a  stronger  reason  still  why 
it  will  not  consist  with   our  honor  to 
abandon  Denmark.    Unasked  by  her  we 
have  thrust  upon  her  advice,  by  which  her 
powers  of  self-defense  will  be  seriously 
crippled  if  war  should  unhappily  break 
out.     At  our  request  she  has  retreated 
from  strong  positions,  which  she  might 
have  held,  and  has  foregone  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inflicting  upon  the  ill-command- 
ed troops  of  Germany  a  defeat,  which 
would  have   gone  far    to  cool  that  fer- 
vent patriotism  which  has  selected  Den- 
mark   from    among    all    other  lands  in 
which  Germans  are   held  in  subjection, 
•  because  Denmark  seemed  the  easiest  prey. 
Such  a  policy  binds  us  in  honor  as  much 
as  any  guarantee.    If  we  prevail  upon  a 
weak  state,  to  whom  we  profess  to  be 
friendly,  to  abandon  its  sole  and  its  best 
chance  of  resistance  against  an  adversary 
of  overwhelming  numbers,  we  are  bound 


I  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  hazards  of  that 
advice.  Denmark  is  but  a  weak  state  to 
struggle  against  the  unwieldy  but  still 
huge  enemy  that  menaces  her  independ- 
ence. She  needs  every  aid  that  chance  or 
promptitude,  or  strategical  advantage  can 
give  her.  If,  in  deference  to  our  officious 
counsel,  she  foregoes  these  aids,  and  then, 
abandoned  by  us,  is  crushed  in  the  un- 
equal conflict,  a  stain,  which  time  could 
not  efface,  would  lie  upon  England's 
honor.  It  is  base  to  abandon  the  weak 
in  the  moment  of  their  utmost  need,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  gigantic  assailant. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  baseness  far  in  the 
wordy  friendship,  which,  implying  the 
promise  of  aid,  without  formally  pledging 
It,  beguiles  the  weaker  combatant  into 
a  fatal  trust  in  his  ally,  and  then  deserts 
him. 

Happily  in  this  case,  ais  in  most  others, 
the  policy  of  honor  is  also  the  policy  of 
peace.  The  care  with  which  the  Germans 
have  selected  the  weakest  state  upon  their 
frontier  for  the  exhibition  of  their  irre- 
pressible patriotism,  shows  of  what  metal 
It  is  made.  The  magnificent  sentiments 
they  are  parading,  the  exhortations  to 
courage,  the  appeals  to  the  German  honor, 
would  be  in  place  if  they  were  undertak- 
ing to  free  Alsace  from  France,  or  Livonia 
from  Russia.  Their  zeal  for  German 
nationality,  if  it  appears  to  us  hot,  is  at 
least  invariably  safe.  Once  convince  them 
that  the  raid  on  Denmark  is  not  safe,  and 
the  excitement  will  subside  with  a  mar- 
velous rapidity.  If,  by  timid  language 
and  a  false  love  of  peace,  Germany  is  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  she  can  set 
treaties  at  defiance  with  impunity,  a  con- 
tinental war  will  result,  in  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  England  should 
not  be  forced  to  take  a  part.  Let  Ger- 
many see  distinctly  that  war  with  Den- 
mark means  war  with  England,  and  the 
governments  that  are  now  weakly  yielding 
will  draw  courage  to  free  their  subjects 
from  the  imminence  of  a  greater  danger. 
But  promptitude  and  courage  are,  above 
all  things,  necessary.  In  every  portion  of 
Europe  the  combustible  materials  lie  scat- 
tered ready  for  the  match.  If  they  are 
kindled  into  war,  no  human  power  can 
set  bounds  to  the  conflagration,  or  predict 
the  limits  of  its  raee.  Upon  the  action 
of  England,  who  alone  desires  peace,  the 
continuance  of  peace  depends. 
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AN  EPISODE  OF  STUART  HISTORY. 


Dr.  Carl  Von  Weber,  the  indefati- 
gable keeper  of  the  Saxon  records,  while 
compiling  a  Life  of  Marechal  de  Saxe 
from  epistolary  sources,  has  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  Saxon  envoy  at  Paris  a 
full  narrative  of  the  squabble  between 
Louis  XV.  and  Charles  Edward,  which 
possesses  sufficient  novelty  to  be  offered 
to  English  readers  as  a  further  installment 
of  Jacobite  literature. 

Afler  his  unsuccessful  landing  in  Scot- 
land in  the  year  '45,  Charles  Edward  re- 
turned to  France,  and  lived  in  Paris. 
As  he  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty, 
princely  demeanor,  attractive  manner? 
and  ambitious  mind,  an  excellent  shot 
and  horseman,  and  a  favorite  of  the  la- 
dies, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  voung 
Pretender  should  become  popular  m  the 
CircsBan  capital.  The  pensions  settled 
on  him  by  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
considerable  sums  forwarded  to  him  by 
his  adherents  in  England  and  Scotland, 
permitted  him  to  live  with  princely  dis- 
play in  Paris.  He  occupied  a  handsome 
hotel  on  the  Boulevard,  not  far  from  the 
Porte  St.  Honore,  in  which  he  daily  gave 
dinners  and  suppers  to  twenty  or  thirty 
persons,  frequently  visited  the  court,  and 
showed  himself  very  often  at  the  theater. 
He  had  collected  round  him  a  suite  of 
about  two  hundred  Scots ;  and  a  pretty 
young  woman  of  that  country,  Clemen- 
tina Walkinshaw,  whose  acqiiaintance  he 
had  formed  at  the  siege  of  Bannockburn, 
also  followed  him,  and  lived  with  him  a 
long  time.  This  liaison^  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  most  gratefully  ac- 
ceptmg  the  homage  which  the  Princess 
de  Talmont  offered  him. 

All  at  once  the  merry  life  the  prince 
was  leading  in  Paris  was  disturbed  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  So  early 
as  the  London  Quadruple  Alliance  of  Au- 
gust 12th,  1718,  France  had  pledged  her- 
self to  give  no  support  "  to  the  person 
and  his  descendants,  if  he  should  have 
any,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  James 
n.^  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales, 


and  after  his  death  that  of  King  of  Great 
Britain,"  and  also  to  refuse  his  adherents 
a  domicile  (receptaculum).  This  article 
was  repeated  and  confinned  anew  in  the 
prelimmary  treaty  of  April  30th,  1748, 
and  in  the  definitive  peace  of  October 
18th,  1748,  England  urgently  pressed 
that  Prince  Charles  Edward  should  be 
removed  from  Paris.  But  this  did  not 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  prince, 
who,  on  July  16th,  1748,  sent  a  printed 
protest  against  the  Treaty  of  Aix  to  all 
the  ambassadors.  On  the.first  hint  that 
a  change  of  residence  would  be  desirable, 
he  appealed  to  a  solemn  promise  of  Louis 
XV.,  who  had  assured  him  "  an  unlimit- 
ed asylum  in  his  kingdom,"  and  to  a 
treaty  which  he  had  made  with  France 
in  his  quality  of  Regent  of  Scotland,  in 
which,  however,  the  French  ministers  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  promise  of  an  asy- 
lum, and,  indeed,  regarded  it  as  set  aside 
by  later  events. 

The  Princess  Talmont,  whom  Loss,  the 
Saxon  envoy,  describes  as  "  an  intriguing 
woman,  who  likes  to  mix  herself  up  in 
things  that  do  not  concern  her,"  tried  as 
early  as  June  to  effect  negotiations  which 
would  eventually  insure  her  lover  an  ex- 
istence in  Poland,  to  which  country  Lord 
Maret,  one  of  his  adherents,  proceeded 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  when  Count 
Loss  inquired  into  this  matter  of  the  min- 
ister, Marquis  Puycieulx,  on  July  3d,  the 
latter  replied  that  the  King  of  France 
would  not  assent  to  such  a  scheme,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  work  energetically 
against  it,  and  the  marquis  proposed 
Freyburg,  where  they  could  offer  the 
prince  **  a  furnished  palace,  an  agreeable 
country-house,  and  a  guard  for  the  safety 
of  his  person."  Hence  the  negotiations, 
probably  commenced  without  the  prince's 
sanction,  fell  through. 

In  November,  1748,  the  Duke  de  Ges- 
vres  was  ordered  by  Louis  XV.  to  have 
a  personal  interview  with  the  prince,  and 
induce  him  to  leave  France;  but  he 
threw  away  his  eloquence,  as  the  prince 
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declared  that  he  would  only  yield  to 
force.  These  negotiations  were  soon 
known  in  Paris,  and  the  great  majority 
took  the  part  of  the  prince :  he  showed 
himself  more  in  public  than  he  had  for- 
merly done ;  he  went  every  night  to  the 
theater,  very  brilliantly  dressed,  and 
wearing  his  orders,  "  affecting,"  as  Loss 
writes,  "  always  to  take  the  kmg's  box," 
while  previously  he  had  gone  to  the  small 
boxes  plainly  dressed,  and  "  not  caring  to 
be  seen."  At  a  masqued  ball  at  the 
opera  he  appeared  as  a  Highlander,  and, 
as  Major-General  von  Fontenay  writes, 
"scrupuleux  sur  I'habillement,  il  n'avoit 
point  de  culotte  :  c'est  un  lieu,  ou  elle  est 
sonvent  embarrassante." 

The  House  of  Talmont  also  broke  up 
into  two  parties :  the  prince,  who  did  not 
wish  to  mjure  himself  at  court,  wrote 
Charles  Edward  a  very  polite  letter,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  regret  that  cir- 
cumstances prevented  him  from  seeing 
the  prince  henceforth  at  his  house. 
Charles  Edward,  on  receiving  the  letter, 
burst  into  a  great  rage,  and  declared 
he  would  avenge  this  insult;  and  the 
Princess  de  Talmont,  who  was  dining 
with  him,  strove  in  vain  to  appease  him. 
The  next  morning  he  proceeded  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Prince  de  Talmont,  and,  when 
the  porter  refused  to  admit  him,  he  made 
such  a  disturbance  that  he  was  at  length 
let  in :  he  went  straight  to  the  garden, 
which  he  did  not  leave  till  the  princess 
came  down  and  pacified  him ;  her  hus- 
band, however,  adhered  to  his  resolution 
of  closing  his  house  against  the  prince, 
while  the  princess  continued  to  visit  him 
at  his  palace,  as  before. 

On  Kovember  20th,  as  verbal  commu- 
nications had  met  with  no  result,  Louis 
XV.  wrote  a  very  friendly  letter  to  the 
prince,  in  which  he  repeated  the  wish 
that  he  would  quit  France,  as  an  asylum 
could  no  longer  be  granted  him.  The 
Duke  de  Gesvres  was  ordered  to  deliver 
the  letter  personally,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  every  effort  to  induce  the  prince  to 
yield  ;  but  the  latter  declared,  after  read- 
ing the  letter,  that  he  had  formed  his  res- 
olution, and  did  not  believe  that  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  permitted  him  to  leave 
Paris.  If  they  attempted  to  try  force, 
he  would  know  how  to  defend  himself. 

A  courier  was  now  sent  to  the  prince's 
father  at  Rome,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  employ  his  paternal  authority,  and 
order  hb  son  at  once  to  retire  firom  JParis. 


The  Pretender,  James  HL,  satisfied  this 
wish  ;  his  letter,  addressed  to  the  prince, 
reached  Paris  on  December  4th,  accom- 
panied by  a  copy.  The  Duke  de  Gesvres, 
who  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  effecting 
any  thing  by  his  personal  influence  over 
the  prince  (his  last  visit  on  December  1st 
only  lasted  two  minutes),  now  sent  for 
three  of  Charles  Edward's  confidants — 
Crem,  Kelly,  and  Osborn* — and  informed 
them  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  from 
the  copy.  James  HL  wrote  to  his  son 
that  he  could  not  remain  in  the  country 
of  the  King  of  France  against  his  will, 
"and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  am  obliged 
to  <3rder  you,  as  your  father  and  your 
king,  to  conform  without  delay  to  the  in- 
tentions of  H.  M.  C.  M.,  by  voluntarily 
quitting  his  states."  Gesvres  requestea 
the  three  gentlemen  to  place  the  letter  in 
the  prince^  own  hands,  and  tell  him  that 
the  ting  would  have  preferred  it  had  the 
prince  yielded  to  necessity  without  his 
father's  special  orders.  He  must  now 
leave  France  within  twelve  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  hours  the  en- 
voys returned  with  the  information  that 
their  efforts  to  induce  the  prince  to  open 
the  letter  had  been  in  vain  ;  he  had  placed 
it  unopened  in  his  pocket,  and  they  pro- 
posed that  the  copy  of  the  letter  should 
be  read  to  the  prince.  Gesvres  drove,  on 
the  evening  of  December  4th,  to  Versail- 
les, in  order  to  obtain  instructions.  The 
proposal  made  by  the  prince's  friends  was 
assented  to  by  the  king,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  the  three  proceeded  to  the 
prince,  who  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
letter  till  they  came  to  the  words  we  have 
quoted.  Here  he  interrupted  the  reader, 
and  ordered  him  to  leave  off.  As  repre- 
sentations did  not  produce  the  slightest 
effect  on  him,  the  three  declared  that  if 
he  refused  to  obey  his  father's  orders, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  leave  him. 
Nor  did  this  affect  the  prince:  he  de- 
clared that  they  could  act  as  they  thought 
proper,  but  he  knew  what  he  had  to  do : 
they  might  kill  him,  murder  him,  but  he 
would  not  quit  Paris  even  if  fifty  cannon 
were  pointed  at  his  house,  and  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  three  gentlemen  on  this  left  the 
prince,  returned  to  Gesvres  to  inform  him 
of  what  had  occurred,  and  then  retired  to 
Passy.    In  the  evening  the  prince  sent  for 

*  The  Due  de  Laynes  in  his  Memoirs  calls  them 
Eely,  Hakebrat,  and  Green^. 
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Kelly,  who  held  his  money  and  valuables 
in  charge.  The  whole  night  was  spent  in 
checking  accounts  and  handing  over  the 
deposit,  and  then  the  prince  definitely  gave 
Kelly  his  discharge.  The  Due  de  Luynes 
also  tells  us  that  the  prince  stated  to  one 
of  his  confidants,  that  some  time  previous- 
ly he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  father 
requesting  him  to  act  as  he  thought  best 
for  his  glory  and  interests,  and  pay  no 
attention  to  any  further  letters  from  him 
he  might  receive.  Luynes  doubts,  how- 
ever, whether  such  a  letter  was  written 
by  James  to  his  son. 

Several  days  were  spent  in  fresh  efforts 
to  change  the  prince's  resolution.  Gesvres 
offered  him  his  own  ch&teau  as  a  tem- 
porary residence,  in  the  event  of  his  wish- 
mg  to  send  a  courier  to  Rome  to  ascer- 
tain the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  but  in 
the  event  of  its  confirmation  he  must  give 
way.  The  prince  remained  inexorable : 
he  declared,  "  that  he  had  formed  an  en- 
gagement with  the  public  to  support  his 
resolution,  that  a  man  of  his  birth  never 
went  back  from  his  word — that,  in  short, 
there  was  no  other  residence  for  him  but 
Paris  or  Paradise."  As  Reumont  tells 
us  in  his  Life  of  the  Countess  of  Al- 
bany^ he  also  said,  "  I  feel  very  sorry  for 
Louis  :  I  can  only  lose  my  life,  but  he  his 
honor." 

People  in  Paris  were  convinced  that  the 
prince  had  chosen  as  his  model  Charles 
xn.  at  Bender,  that  if  force  were  em- 
ployed he  would  defend  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  fears  were  entertained  lest 
the  people,  whose  favorite  he  was,  would 
take  his  part.  But  it  did  not  come  to  a 
fight.  On  the  afternoon  of  December 
14th,  1748,  the  prince  received  several 
anonymous  letters  informing  him  that 
it  was  intended  to  arrest  him  at  the 
theater,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
either  because  he  believed  that  it  would 
not  be  risked,  or  because,  in  such  a  meas- 
ure against  him,  he  found  a  desirable  es- 
cape from  a  labyrinth  from  whicR  he  was 
unable  to  find  any  exit  himself.  After 
so  long  asserting  that  he  would  not  leave 
Paris  alive,  he  could  not  now  yield  with- 
out rendering  himself  ridiculous ;  violent 
resistance  could  only  lead  to  useless 
bloodshed  and  his  own  ruin,  and  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  there  was  an  ostensible 
appearance  of  his  having  only  yielded  to 
force. 

Hence  Charles  Edward  entered  the 
opera-house  between  five  and  six  o'clock  1 


of  the  evening  of  December  10th,  where 
all  the  preparations  had  been  made  for  his 
reception.  In  the  corridor  which  he  had 
to  pass  through  in  order  to  reach  his 
box,  and  which  had  no  outlet  at  the  other 
end,  four  police  sergeants  in  civilian 
clothing  were  standing:  the  prince  was 
walking  a  few  yards  ahead  of  his  suite, 
and  so  soon  as  he  entered  the  corridor  a 
barrier  was  closed  behind  him,  and  the 
four  sergeants  rushed  upon  him,  seized  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  through  an  usually 
closed  side-door  into  the  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  thence  to  a  room  occu- 
pied by  a  surgeon  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Count  de  Vaudreuil,  major  in  the  Gardes 
Fran^aises,  informed  him  that  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  king's  order  on  his  father's 
request.  His  sword,  and  a  pistol  which 
he  had  in  one  of  his  pockets,  were  taken 
from  him.  On  his  assurance  that  he  had 
no  other  arms  about  him,  Vaudreuil,  who 
had  three  captains  of  his  regiment  with 
him,  replied  ^hat  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  his  assurance,  and  not  search  him 
further.  An  accident,  however,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  second  pistol,  concealed  in 
his  clothes,  and  the  ofiicers  now  carried 
their  precautions  so  far  that  they  bound 
their  prisoner's  feet  and  hands  with  silk 
cords ;  they  afterward  excused  this  vio- 
lence by  their  fear  lest  the  prince  might 
have  other  weapons  concealea  about  him, 
and  might  attempt  to  take  his  own  life, 
as  he  had  threatened  to  do  should  he  be 
arrested.  Thus  bound,  the  prince  was 
taken  to  a  coach  drawn  by  six  horses, 
which  the  three  officers  who  had  accom- 
panied Vaudreuil  entered;  at  the  Porte 
St.  Denis  a  troop  of  mounted  musqueteers 
were  waiting,  and  escorted  the  coach  to 
Vincennes. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  had  followed 
the  prince  to  the  playhouse  were  arrested 
at  the  same  time,  and  taken  to  the  Bastille. 
The  occurrence  had  not  been  unnoticed^ 
and  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Princess 
de  Talmont,  who  was  in  the  house :  she 
fell  out  of  one  fainting  fit  into  another,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  her  home, 
and  she  at  once  sent  a  valet  to  the  prince's 
house,  to  obtain  information  as  to  what 
had  become  of  him.  An  ofScer  had  al- 
ready arrived  there  with  a  troop,  who 
arrested  all  the  prince's  servants  and  con- 
veyed them  to  the  Bastille,  and  the  same 
fate  befell  the  valet  of  the  princess,  on 
whom  was  found  a  portrait  of  his  mistress, 
"  painted  in  a  royal  cloak,"  as  well  as  a 
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letter  to  the  pnDoe,  vhacb  be  was  to  have 
delivered  at  the  same  time.  In  the  princess 
boose — which  was  seardied  and  pot  un- 


•  cave  no  further  aopomit  of  his  intentions^ 
I  and  none  was  asked  of  him.    On  his 


::i 


der  seal  —  fifieen  brace  of  pistols  and 
twentv-five  gons  were  fonnd,  bot  only 
two  pK>iinds  of  gunpowder,  90  that  the 
prince's  ofisi  -  declared  intention  of  de- 
fending himself  in  the  event  of  force  b«ng 
nsed,  was  at  any  rate  not  confirmed  by 
this  sliorht  stock  of  ammonition. 

At  ^1ncenne8  the  prince  was  led  to  the 
Donjon,  where  a  room  had  been  prepared 
for  him  :  he  was  here  carefdlly  searched, 
bat  no  more  weapons  were  found  on  him, 
and  he  was  now  freed  from  his  bonds.  He 
was  greatly  excited,  declined  supper, 
threw  himself  full  V  dressed  on  a  servant's 
bed,  as  he  refused  the  one  prepared  for 
him,  and  slept  for  some  hours.  He  awoke 
again  at  three  A.M.,  and  walked  violently 
up  and  down  his  room,  in  which  two  cap- 
tains and  two  lieutenants  watched  him, 
while  fifly  grenadiers  surrounded  the 
Donjon.  To  the  officers  he  s^d  that 
"  they  were  charged  with  a  very  humiliat- 
ing commission,''  but  entered  mto  no  de- 
tails either  with  them  or  with  Du  Ch&te- 
let,  the  commandant  of  Vincennes,  when 
the  latter  paid  him  a  visit. 

On  the  next  day  Charles  Edward  be- 
came calmer,  and  asked  for  food  ;  on  the 
third  day  he  grew  more  colloquial,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  the  officers  on  guard 
to  regain  his  liberty,  and  his  readiness  to 
obey  the  king.  On  December  14th  he 
wrote  Louis  XV.  a  letter,  the  style  of 
which,  though  it  did  not  reveal  a  correct 
appreciation  of  his  position,  still  expressed 
his  submission.  The  king,  "  without  pay- 
ing serious  heed,"  so  Loss  writes,  "  to  the 
equality  which  this  nobleman,  by  his  mode 
of  writing,  seemed  desirous  of  establish- 
ing between  himself  and  the  King  of 
France,  let  him  know  that  he  would  allow 
his  prisoner  to  depart  in  full  liberty,  if  he 
pledged  his  honor  not  to  return  to  France : 
ne  would  then  be  escorted  by  an  officer 
to  any  spot  on  the  frontier  selected  by 
himself." 

The  prince  compromised  for  awhile, 
by  declining  the  company  of  the  officer, 
but  at  length  yielded,  and  gave  the  re- 
quired promise  to  the  officer  who  had 
brought  him  the  king's  verbal  message. 
According  to  De  Luynes,  he  also  drew  up 
a  written  promise  to  leave  France,  and 
not  return.  On  being  asked  where  he 
proposed  going,  he  designated  Pont  de 
Beauvoisin,  on  the  Savoy  frontier;  but 


quest  two  of  his  centlcmen — StrafFvvril  and 
I  Geridon — two  or  his  valets,  and  two  foot» 


*  metu  were  discbai^ped  from  the  Bastille,  in 


order  that  they  miirht  accompany  him  on 
]  his  journey ;  ind  his  pa^rs  were  also  re* 
stored  to  him. 

On  December  15th,  two  post-chaisw 
drove  up  to  the  Donjon  of  wnconnes: 
the  prince  entered  one,  with  his  esoort> 
De  Perousy,  first  ensign  in  the  Groat 
Musqueteei^  and  Strafford :  while  iTeri- 
don  rode  in  the  other.  On  arrivini::  at 
Fontainebleau  in  the  evening,  the  prince 
stopped  at  the  post-house,  and  sjient  the 
next  day  in  bea,  under  the  pretext  that 
he  felt  unwell ;  he  had  sent  Princess  de 
Talmont  a  letter,  requesting  her  to  follow 
him  to  Fontainebleau,  but  the  "romantic 
queen,"  as  she  was  called  in  Paris,  did  not 
make  her  appearance.  At  Pont  de  Beau* 
voisin,  Perousy  left  the  prince,  who,  after 
taking  leave  of  Strafford  and  Geridon,  ar- 
rived  at  Avignon  at  seven  a.m.  on  Decem- 
ber 27th,  mounted  on  a  sorry  horse,  and 
wearing  a  black  peruke  and  old  uniform. 
In  spite  of  his  modest  appearance,  he  was 
received  by  the  Papal  vice-legate  with 
great  marks  of  honor,  and  three  salvos  of 
ordnance  from  the  city  walls ;  he  lodged 
at  the  palace  of  the  vice-legate,  and  at- 
tended on  one  of  the  next  days  a  masoucd 
ball  given  in  honor  of  the  Infant^  Hon 
Philip,  with  whom  he  had  a  conference. 
Early  in  March  he  quitted  Avignon,  and 
disappeared  for  some  time ;  in  June,  1 749, 
the  news  arrived  from  Bologna  that  he 
was  in  the  latter  city,  and  a  later  dis- 
patch of  Count  Loss,  on  May  6th,  1750, 
informs  us  that  the  prince  was  hidinp  in 
Lorraine,  **  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue 
his  amorous  commerce  with  Madame  la 
Princess  de  Talmont." 

In  Paris,  it  is  true,  the  people  had  not 
risen  to  liberate  him,  but  they  were  verpr 
savage  at  the  treatment  of  the  prince  :  it 
was  forbidden  under  a  heavy  penalty  to 
speak  in  the  cafes  and  public  resorts  about 
the  occurrence,  but  tne  repressed  anger 
found  vent  in  pasquinades.  Desforges, 
the  author  of  one  of  these,  which  con* 
eluded  with  the  words  : 

**  Peuple  jadis  si  fler,  ai\jourd*hui  si  sorvile, 
Des  princes  malheureux,  vous  n^^Us  plus 
fasile," 

did  penance  for  his  poetical  effort  bv  three 
years'  imprisonment  at  Mont  St.  Michel. 
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Several  others  who  had  spoken  disagree- 
ably were  lodged  in  the  Bastille.  Lady 
Lisaiore,  wife  of  the  Pretender's  ex-minis- 
ter, who  had  also  been  unable  to  keep  her 
tongue  in  check,  received  from  the  Mar- 
quis de  Puycieulx  a  letter  to  the  effect 
that  "  as  she  had  displeased  by  her  con- 
•duct  the  most  Christian  king,  it  was  his 
majesty's  order  that  she  should  retire  from 
Paris  to  Orleans." 

We  can  not  part  from  Charles  Edward 
without  a  feeling    of  melancholy.    The 


destiny  which  had  summoned  him  to  as- 
sume a  prominent  position  refused  him 
death  at  the  right  moment :  if  a  bullet  had 
laid  him  low  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
Highlanders,  or  even  had  be  lost  his  head 
by  the  ax,  like  the  last  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  he  would  still  gleam  in  history 
like  a  dazzling  meteor,  which  we  would 
sooner  see  burst  and  disappear  after  a 
short  career  than  sink  in  the  mud.  The 
latter,  unfortunately,  was  the  sad  fate  of 
Bonny  Prince  Charlie. 
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THE      RACES      OF      THE      OLD      WORLD.* 


The  historical  period  of  mankind  does 
not  begin  even  with  the  invention  of  let- 
ters and  the  keeping  of  written  records. 
Time's  effacing  fingers,  which  have  de- 
stroyed so  much,  have  not  spared  the  rec- 
ords of  primeval  history  kept  by  the  ear- 
liest nations  of  civilized  mankind.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  decay  produced  by  time  has 
destroyed  little  in  comparison  with  other 
causes.  Social,  dynastic,  and  especially 
religious  revolutions,  arising  in  the  bosom 
of  those  old  civilizations,  have  been  far 
more  potent  agents  of  destruction.  And 
still  more  has  the  work  of  destruction 
been  carried  on  by  those  inbursts  of  alien, 
conquering  races,  which  have  overthrown 
and  obliterated  all  but  one  of  the  civiliza- 
tions of  the  primeval  world.  Man  him- 
self has  been  the  chief  agent  in  consign- 
ing to  oblivion  the  history  and  knowledge 
of  his  fellow-men.  In  those  early  times, 
when  the  wide  sympathy  for  all  things 
human  which   distinguishes  the  present 

•  The  Nationalities  <^  JFurawf.  By  R.  G.  La- 
tham, M.A.,  F.R.S.     2  vols.     London.     1868. 

The  Races  of  the  Old  World.  By  Charles  L. 
Brace.     1  vol.     London.     1863. 

HistoricO' Geographical  Atlas.  By  Dr.  Earl  von 
Spruner.     (English  edition.)     London.     1861. 

Anthropology  of  Primitive  Peoples,  By  Dr. 
TuEODOR  Waitz.  Vol  I.  (English  edition.) 
London.     1863. 

Ti/pes  of  Mankind  ;  or^  Ethnological  Researches, 
haseaupon  the  ancient  Monuments^  Paintings,  Sculp- 
tures, and  Crania  of  Races.  By  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D,, 
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age  was  unknown,  and  when  humanity 
presented  itself  in  but  a  narrow  form, 
each  nation  cared  only  for  itself,  for  its 
own  history,  religion,  and  civilization,  and 
regarded  those  of  other  nations  with  con- 
tempt and  destructive  hatred.  China, 
the  most  fortunate  of  all  countries  in  this 
respect — the  great  link  which  unites  the 
world  of  to-aay  with  primeval  times — 
whose  civilization  alone  has  survived  in 
continuity,  unbroken,  save  by  its  own  nat- 
ural stages  of  development,  from  the  dawn 
of  humanity  to  the  present  day — has  not 
wholly  escaped  the  destruction  of  records 
and  monuments  which  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion, or  to  a  dim  twilight  of  doubts  and 
speculation,  the  history  of  other  primeval 
civilizations.  The  great  but  short-lived 
political  revolution  accomplished  by  Che- 
hoang-te,  the  "  first  great  emperor,"  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ — the  conflict 
between  arbitrary  power,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  constitutional  principles 
and  old  form  of  government  represented 
by  the  "  men  of  letters,"  the  only  aristoc- 
racy of  China,  on'  the  other — condemned 
to  destruction  the  ancient  records  and  lit- 
erature, upon  which  these  men  of  letters 
and  the  people  at  large  built  their  politi- 
cal creed,  and  which,  as  the  text-books  of 
the  national  education,  tended  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  popular  freedom.  In 
£&:ypt,  the  wanton  burning  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  library  completed,  by  an  act 
of  religious  bigotry,  the  destmotion  of 
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the  history  and  knowledge  of  a  most  an- 
cient people,  whose  national  life  had  pre- 
viously been  trodden  out  under  the  heel 
of  four  different  races  of  conquering  in- 
vaders. In  the  ancient  civilization,  also, 
which  grew  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  historical  records 
were  kept,  and  knowledge  of  many  kinds 
registered,  in  written  documents,  stamped 
upon  tablets  of  enduring  clay,  and  appar- 
ently also  preserved  on  paper  or  sheets  of 
parchment.  But  there  also  the  destroy- 
ing hand  of  man  has  been  at  work,  oblit- 
erating the  knowledge  of  the  past — firing 
temples  and  palaces,  upon  whose  walls 
were  preserved  the  state-history  of  the 
country,  and  bringing  such  calamities 
upon  the  land  that  the  surpassingly  fer- 
tile plain  relapsed  into  an  arid  waste,  and 
the  old  population  disappeared  utterly, 
leaving  behind  them  not  even  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  they  had  inscribed 
upon  the  tablets  and  ruined  monuments, 
which  Nature  happily  took  into  her  own 
keeping,  and  covered  over  with  a  grassy 
verdure  sprung  from  the  dust  of  their 
own  decay.  Of  the  innumerable  written 
documents  of  Egypt — of  which  even  the 
Alexandrian  library  contained  but  a  small 
portion — only  a  few  injured  and  half  il- 
legible papyri  have  been  recovered,  and 
some  fragments  of  chronological  tables 
have  come  down  to  us  in  questionable 
guise  through  the  translation  of  post- 
Christian  writers.  Of  the  native  records 
and  literature  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
we  know  still  less:  the  translated  frag- 
ments of  Berosus  being  nearly  all  that 
the  conquering  civilization  of  Greece  has 
handed  down  for  our  instruction.  An- 
cient Persia  also — the  Persia  which  exist- 
ed before  Cyrus,  and  abreast  of  the  early 
Babylonian  empire — had  a  literature  and 
records ;  but  of  these  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  an  ill-preserved  copy  of  the 
Zendavesta. 

If  history  could  go  back  to  the  inven- 
tion of  written  records,  by  which  the 
events  and  thoughts  of  mankind  were 
first  put  in  an  enduring  form,  it  would  in- 
deed go  very  far.  In  the  remotest  times 
of  Egypt  of  which  we  have  any  remains, 
we  find  that  the  art  of  writing  had  been 
invented,  and  that  records  were  kept.  In 
Babylonia  we  find  the  same,  and  likewise 
in  China.  But  few  as  are  the  fragments 
of  that  anciently  recorded  knowledge 
which  we  possess,  the  greater  part  has 
been  recovered  by  us,  rather  tnan  pre- 


served for  us  by  the  intermediate  races  of 
civilized  mankind.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  early  times  is  in  truth  a  discovery. 
We  have  exhumed  it  from  long-buried 
ruins,  and  have  learnt  for  ourselves  to 
read  in  the  inscriptions  on  those  ruins 
languages  which  the  world  had  forgotten, 
and  which  have  not  been  spoken  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years.  The  new  sci- 
ence of  philology  also  has  come  to  aid  us 
in  the  investigation  of  those  old  times, 
showing  us  the  relations  of  the  archaio 
languages,  and  inferentiallv,  of  the  races 
which  spoke  them,  with  languages  and 
nations  which  are  fully  within  the  ken  of 
history.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
further  we  are  receding  from  the  remote 
past,  the  more  are  we  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  And  as  yet  we  are  merely  at 
the  beginning  of  this  new  knowledge.  It 
can  not  be  doubted  that  we  shall  yet  ob- 
tain more  papyri  from  Egypt,  and  find 
more  inscriptions  upon  its  monuments; 
and  also  that  further  study  will  enable  us 
to  interpret  the  ancient  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ings of  that  country  with  greater  preci- 
sion. In  regard  to  the  old  civilizations 
of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  a  similar 
expansion  of  knowledge  undoubtedly 
awaits  us,  not  only  in  the  exhuming  of 
more  monuments,  and  the  exploration  of 
more  ruins,  but  also  in  the  deciphering  of 
the  many  clay  tablets  and  cylinders  cov- 
ered with  writing  which  are  already  in 
our  possession.  Of  ancient  India,  whose 
civilization  was  of  considerably  later  date, 
we  already  know  much ;  but  a  new  ex- 
pansion of  our  knowledge  is  beginning 
through  the  archaeological  researches 
commissioned  by  the  Indian  government, 
and  ably  conducted  by  General  Cunning- 
ham.*   Of  ancient    China    also,    whose 

♦  In  making  this  appointment,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  architectural  remains  of  Upper 
India,  the  late  Viceroy  said,  in  words  worthy  of 
the  son  of  Georee  Canning :  "  It  will  not  be  to  our 
credit  as  an  enlightened  ruling  power,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  such  fields  of  investigation  as  the 
remains  of  the  old  Buddhist  capital  m  Behar,  the 
vast  ruins  of  Kanouj,  the  plains  round  Delhi  stud- 
ded with  ruins  more  thickly  than  even  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  many  others,  to  remain  with> 
out  more  examination  than  they  have  hitherto 
received."  Major-General  Cunningham,  who  has 
for  this  purpose  been  appointed  Archieological 
Surveyor  to  the  Government  of  India,  is  the  first 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Buddhism  and  the 
Pali  inscriptions,  and  was  a  coftdjutor  of  Wilson, 
Prinsep,  Wilford,  and  other  eminent  scholars.  His 
first  Report,  for  1861-2,  has  been  published  by  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 
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records  were  kept  from  the  earliest  period 
of  its  civilization,  our  knowledge  will  ere 
long  become  fuller  and  more  exact;  for,  in 
proportion  as  that  vast  country  becomes 
opened  to  Europeans,  we  shall  obtain 
fuller  access  to  its  old  chronicles,  and 
ampler  acquaintance  with  its  early  history. 
Availing  ourselves  of  the  present  means 
of  information,  let  us  endeavor  to  sketch 
as  on  a  map  the  early  developments  of 
civilization,  from  the  dawn  or  twilight  of 
history,  when  they  first  appeared  as  glim- 
mering isolated  lights,  down  to  the  com- 
mingling of  races  and  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge which  have  been  gradually  widening 
the  sphere  of  civilization,  and  slowly  im- 
parting to  it  that  character  of  universali- 
ty which  the  future  doubtless  will  fully 
realize.  Recent  discoveries,  indeed,  give 
us  glimpses  of  a  period  when,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  at  a  most  remote 
antiquity,  there  was  no  civilization  at  all. 
These  discoveries,  as  compendiously  set 
forth  in  Sir  C.  Ly ell's  new  book,  open  to 
OS  a  vista  through  which  we  see  the  hu- 
man race  existing  on  the  earth  at  a  period 
more  remote,  and  under  circumstances 
more  singular,  than  had  hitherto  ever 
been  imagined.  We  find  early  man  ex- 
isting in  Europe  along  with  the  mam- 
moth, woolly  elephant,  the  cave-lion,  ti- 
ger, rhinoceros,  hyena,  and  gigantic  deer 
— all  of  which  species  of  animals  became 
extinct  many  thousands  of  years  aso ; 
and  in  America  we  find  him  existmg 
along  with  the  kindred  species  of  gigantic 
animals  which  we  imagined  had  disap- 
peared from  the  earth  long  before  the 
creation  of  man.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  even  at  that  exceedingly  remote 
time  mankind  seems  to  have  exhibited 
almosW  as  great  structural  diversities  as 
at  the  present  day :  for  if  in  the  skull  of 
the  Neanderthal  man  we  find  a  brute-like 
configuration  nol  easy  to  parallel  among 
the  existing  tribes,  on  the  other  hand  the 
skull  of  the  Engis  man,  which  is  of  at 
least  equal  antiquity,  is  of  ordinary  de- 
velopment, and  might  have  belonged  to 
an  individual  of  the  present  population  of 
Europe.  This  prehistoric  population  seems 
to  have  lived  in  caves,  or  in  rude  dwell- 
ings on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  at  a  later 
time  in  little  villages  built  on  piles,  in  the 
shallows  of  lakes — obtaining  the  means  of 
subsistence  by  fishing  or  hunting — doubt- 
less clothing  themselves  to  some  extent 
in  the  skins  of  the  slain  animals,  and  mak- 
ing all  their  implements  of  bone  or  stone. 


the  use  of  metals  being  to  them  an  un- 
known art.  It  is  certainly  startling  to 
think  of  mankind  existing  at  a  time  when 
species  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  of 
the  lion,  tiger,  and  hippopotamus  shared 
with  him  the  forest-clad  plains  and  val- 
leys of  Europe,  and  when  the  British 
Isles  were  united  alike  with  one  another 
and  with  the  continent ;  but,  save  for  the 
presence  of  these  long-extinct  animals, 
there  is  little  in  the  condition  of  those 
prehistoric  men  which  can  not  be  paral- 
leled among  the  barbarous  tribes  still  ex- 
isting in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
rude  tribe,  for  example,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  where  so  many  flint  imple- 
ments have  been  found — who  appear  to 
have  lived  upon  the  ice  which  m  that 
glacial  period  covered  the  river,  making 
holes  in  the  icy  floor  through  which  they 
dropped  their  hooks  to  catch  the  fish  in 
the  waters  beneath— led  a  life  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  E^ 
quimaux  tribes  of  the  present  day.  And 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  American 
continent — in  Tierra  del  Fueffo,  with  its 
densely  wooded  hill-sides  and  extensive 
glaciers — there  still  exists  a  population  of 
savages  in  a  condition  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  the  tribes  of  remotest  antiqui- 
ty whose  remains  we  find  in  the  flint  tools 
and  stone  implements  of  the  "  drift."  The 
natives  of  that  inhospitable  region  are 
unacquainted  with  the  metallurgic  arts, 
and  use  "  stone  tools,  flint  knives,  arrow 
and  spear  heads  of  flint  or  volcanic  glass, 
for  cutting  bark  for  canoes,  flesh,  blub- 
ber, and  sinews — for  knocking  shell-fish 
off  the  rocks,  breaking  large  shells,  killing 
guanacoes  (in  time  of  deep  snow),  and  for 
weapons."  In  every  sheltered  cove  where 
wigwams  are  placed,  there  are  invaria- 
bly heaps  of  refuse  —  shells  and  stones, 
offal  ana  bones — which  often  appear  very 
old,  being  covered  deeply  with  wina- 
driven  sand  or  water-washed  soil,  on 
which  there  is  a  growth  of  vegetation — 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  ^^kitchen- 
middens  "  of  the  so-called  *^  stone  age  ^ 
in  Scandinavia.  These  heaps  are  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  rrom  ten  or 
twenty  to  more  than  fiftjr  yards  in  length: 
but — as  in  the  kitchen-middens  of  Europe 
— no  human  bones,  we  are  told,  would  be 
found  in  them  (unless  dogs  had  dragged 
them  thither),  because  the  natives  either 
bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  or  sink 
them  with  large  stones  in  deep  water. 
Curious  as  are  the  recent  discoveriet 
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which  indicate  the  antiquity  of  man,  the 
real  history  of  our  race  only  begins  with 
the  first  dawnings  of  civilization  amidst 
the  primeval  darkness  of  savage  life.    We 
may  picture  the  earth   at  that  time  as 
overshadowed    with    vast    and    gloomy 
forests,  in  all  parts  save  where  tracts  of 
barren  sand  still  exist,  and  roamed  over 
by  sparse  tribes  of  barbarous  mankind, 
maintaining  a  precarious  existence,  and  a 
disputed    dominion  with  vast  herds  of 
wild   or  ferocious  animals.     At  length, 
amidst  that  primeval  darkness  and  gloom, 
alike  of  earth  and  man,  three  separate 
centers  of  light  and  civilization  began  to 
shine.     One  of  these  was  in  the  furthest 
corner  of  Eastern  Asia,  where  the  Chinese 
nation,  entering  its  present  territory  from 
the  northwest,  began  to  fell  the  forests, 
drain  the  rich  but  marshy  plains,  and. 
spread  their  dominion  southward  to  the 
Yangtse  -  Kiang,  driving  before  them  a 
barbarous  race  of  earlier  settlers,   who 
were  contented  to  live  in  the  primeval 
forests  as  rude  hunters,  and  of  whom  a 
portion  survive  in  the  scattered  tribes  of 
the  Miaou-tse,  occupying    some  of  the 
mountain-districts  of  southwestern  China. 
Another  of  these  spots  of  light  arose  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
where  the  great  Hamitic  chief  Nimrud 
established  the  first  military  empire  of  the 
world  ;  and  although   that  empire   was 
shortlived,  and  a  long  interval  ensued, 
during  which  we  lose  sight  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Babylonian   civilization,  it 
appears    to    have    continued  its  course, 
with  various  vicissitudes,  down  to  the 
time  when  it  emerges  into  historic  light, 
about  2200  years  before  Christ.      The 
third  of  these  nearly  simultaneous  civil- 
izations arose  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
where  Menes  at  length  gathered  all  Egypt 
into  one  kingdom,  and  commenced  a  mon- 
archy the  most  famous  of  the  old  world 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  ruins. 

These  earliest  of  civilizations  all  arose 
independently  of  one  another.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  some  slight 
connection  in  very  early  times  between 
ancient  Babylonia  and  Egypt;  but  that 
connection  is  so  legendary,  and  the  traces 
of  community  of  ideas  are  so  impercep- 
tible, that  they  can  not  be  held  to  impair 
the  independent  character  of  either  of 
these  primeval  civilizations.  In  regard 
to  China,  the  purely  native  character  of 
its  civilization,  and  its  original  independ- 
ence of  all  foreign  inflaencesi  are  beyond 


dispute.    It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  matter 
of  no  small  ethnological  significance,  that 
none  of  these  primeval  empires  was  es- 
tablished by  the  two  races  of  mankind, 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic,  which  we  now 
deservedly  account  the  highest.    It  was 
the  Mongolian  race  in   China,  and  the 
Hamitic  race  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt, 
that  first  blossomed  into  civilization.  Next 
appeared  the  Aryan  family  of  the  Persians, 
around  Balkh,  and  in  western  Afi*ghan- 
istan,  advancing  southwestward  until  an* 
der  Jemsheed  they  founded  Persepolis. 
Simultaneously  the  Aryan  family  of  the 
Hindoos,  entering  India  from  the  north- 
west, and  journeying  slowly  across  the 
Punjab,  began  to  settle  and  build  cities 
on  the  upper  plains  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna.     But  long  before  these  twin  Ar- 
yan  nations  had  risen  to  greatness,  the 
pure  Semitic  race  had  established  itself  in 
power  and  pomp  in  the  valley-land  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.    Semitic  tribes  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  part  of  the  very 
mixed   population  of  Babylonia  in  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  cogni- 
zance ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  b.c. 
an  invasion  from  Arabia  overthrew  the 
native  Chaldee  monarchy,  and  established 
a  Semitic  dynasty  in  its  stead.    Mean- 
while another  branch  of  the  Semites,  the 
Aramaean,  rose  into  greater  power  in  As- 
syria, and  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  con- 
quered Babylonia,  extinguished  the  mon- 
archy, and  annexed  the  country' to  the 
empire  of  Nineveh.    The  Semite  tribe  of 
the  Jews  had  previously  established  them- 
selves in  Palestine,  on  their  exodus  from 
Egypt  (about  1400  b.c.)  ;  and  the  Phceni- 
cian  people,  also  Semitic,  were  commencing 
that  career  of  commerce  and  navigation 
which   distinguished   them  from  all  the 
other  races  of  the  old  world.  This  was  the 
first  heyday  of  Semitic  power.    The  rule 
of  the  Assyrian  monarcns  extended  east- 
ward over  Persia,  northward  to  the  Cas^ 
pian  and  almost  to  the  Black  sea,  westr 
ward  to  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  and  the 
Levant,  and  even  Lower  Egypt  for  a  time 
owned  its  suzerainty.    But  m  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  the  dominion  of 
the  Semitic  race  came  suddenly  to  an  end 
— to  rise  again  with  equal  suddenness,  and 
far  greater  brilliance,  twelve    centuries 
afterward,  in  the  Arabian  branch  of  the 
race. 

The  empire  of  Cyms  marks  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  great  epoch  of  human 
history — ^the  true  niiddle  ages  of  civilized 
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times.  The  primeval  isolation  of  states 
and  peoples  thenceforth  began  to  give 
way.  The  march  of  armies  in  rude 
fashion,  brought  nations  into  contact,  and 
widened  the  sphere  of  human  knowlege. 
The  blazing  rums  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, moreover,  while  marking  the  down- 
fall of  Semitic  power,  arose  like  sig- 
nal-fires, to  announce  the  advent  of  a  new 
race  upon  the  world's  stage,  whose  glory 
was  destined  to  eclipse  that  of  all  the 
other  great  sections  of  mankind.  The 
Hamitic  race  had  had  its  day.  At  one 
time  occupying'  the  southwestern  coasts 
of  Asia,  from  Egypt  to  beyond  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  it  seems  every  where  in  Asia 
to  have  given  way  to  the  Semitic  race, 
prior  to  the  fifteenth  century  before 
Christ,  and  only  remained  erect  in  the 
immemorial  center  of  its  power,  Egypt. 
But  now  both  Hamites  and  Semites  were 
to  be  deposed  from  their  thrones  by  the 
earliest  conquering  branch  of  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-European  race.  After  the  sister 
Aryan  nations  of  the  Persians  and  Hin- 
doos parted  company,  the  Persians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  engaged  in  constant 
warfare  with  the  ruder  Turanian  tribes, 
who  occupied  the  region  where  they 
settled,  and  whom  they  conquered  and 
drove  out.  Future  discoveries  may  pos- 
sibly succeed  in  throwing  light  upon  that 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Per- 
sians; but  as  yet  we  only  know  that  its 
main  features  are,  the  religious  revolution 
accomplished  by  Zoroaster  (the  earliest 
lawgiver,  and  the  first  great  man  who 
believed  that  he  had  ob tamed  a  revelation 
from  the  Deity),  the  half-religious,  half- 
political  warfare  with  the  Scythio  or 
Turanian  tribes,  the  founding  of  Persepo- 
lis,  and  the  conquest  by  the  Babylonians 
or  Assyrians.  As  long  as  they  remain  on 
the  plateau  of  Iran,  the  ancient  Persians 
are  invisible  to  us ;  but  from  the  moment 
that  they  descend  through  the  passes  of 
the  Zagros  mountain-chain  into  the  Meso- 
potamian  valley,  they  usurp  dominion, 
and  concentrate  upon  themselves^the  gaze 
of  subsequent  times.  Shifting  the  center 
of  their  power  to  Babylon,  while  main- 
taining their  old  supremacy  eastward  to 
the  Indus,  they  quietly  overrun  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and,  pouring  northward  through 
the  ^^  Syran  gates,"  extend  their  dominion 
over  all  Asia  Minor  up  to  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont.  The  Hamitic  and  Se- 
mitic populations  were  now  overlaid 
by  an  upper  caste  of  Aryan  oonqaerors; 


and  a  network  of  administration  brought 
all  southwestern  Asia,  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  into 
one  dominion.  The  primitive  seats  of 
Hamitic,  Semitic,  and  Aryan  rule — Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia — became  fused 
into  one  dominion,  and  projected  their 
power  westward  to  the  seas  of  Europe. 

Hitherto,  the  dawnings  of  civilization 
had  been  confined  to  the  countries  lying 
on  the  sea-board  of  southern  Asia,  and  to 
the  adjoining  valley-land  of  the  Nile, 
The  great  mountain- girdle  of  Asia,  which 
extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea 
to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Nepaul,  and  the 
lateral  chain  which  runs  northeastward 
from  that  point,  forming  the  inland  fron- 
tier  of  China  Proper,  is  the  line  which 
then,  as  now,  separated  the  seats  of  East- 
ern civilization  ft'om  the  immense  region 
of  steppes  and  deserts,  roamed  over  by 
barbarous  tribes,  which  constitutes  the 
interior  and  bulk  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
The  Chinese  and  Hindoos  still  remained 
in  perfect  isolation  from  one  another,  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  world — as  the  Chinese, 
indeed,  have  done  almost  to  the  present 
day.  But  the  political  fusion  of  the 
Hamitic,  Semitic,  and  Aryan  peoples  of 
southwestern  Asia  created  an  empire, 
born  of  military  conquest,  and  disposed 
to  extend  its  acquaintance  with  the  sur- 
rounding nations  by  a  military  career.  It 
occupied  the  whole  region  between  the 
Indus  and  the  ^gean  sea ;  its  outposts 
were  on  the  Hellespont,  and  it  was  ready 
to  throw  itself  across. 

Europe,  indeed,  had  as  yet  nothing  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  conqueror,  unless 
it  were  his  mere  lust  for  dominion.  Long 
after  a  girdle  of  growing  light  had  begun 
to  fringe  the  Asiatic  continent,  from 
China  to  Egypt,  Europe  remained  in  bar- 
baric darkness,  covered  with  primeval 
forests  and  marshes,  tenanted  only  by 
wandering  tribes,  who  built  no  cities,  and 
practiced  little  agriculture.  But  almost 
cotemporaneous  with  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Assyrian  supremacy  ^by  the 
conquest  of  Babylon)  over  the  wnole  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  first  faint  dawnings  of 
European  civilization  arose  in  the  hill v  and 
by  no  means  fertile  peninsula  which  forma 
the  southeastern  comer  of  oar  continent, 
and  which  lies  most  open  to  the  influx  of 
settlers  and  ideas  alike  from  Asia  and 
Egpyt.    The  Greeks  had  reaohed  tbeir 
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early  manhood,  when  the  ambition  of 
Xerxes  attempted  to  extend  the  domin- 
ion of  Persia  across  the  Hellespont ;  and 
the  great  feat  which  marked  the  maturity 
of  their  nation  was  the  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander,  which  subjected  to  Hellenic 
rule  the  whole  area  of  Asia  and  Egypt, 
which  had  formed  the  empire  of  Cyrus 
and  his  successors.  The  empire  of  Alex- 
ander is  remarkable  as  the  commencement 
of  that  triumph  of  Europe  over  Asia — of 
that  invasion  of  the  east  by  the  west — 
which  is  still  going  on,  which  is  extending 
the  dominion  of  Russia  across  the  interior 
of  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
which  has  enthroned  the  British  race  in 
India,  and  which  has  led  an  Anglo-French 
army  in  easy  triumph  to  the  capital  of 
China.  Alexandria  became  the  standard 
of  Greek  conquest,  the  seat  of  Hellenic 
learning  in  Egypt;  the  Greek  city  of 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  usurped  the  place 
of  Babylon ;  and  Hellenic  colonists  and 
influence  introduced  a  new  commingling 
of  peoples  and  ideas  throughout  south- 
western Asia. 

The  brief  but  brilliant  and  influential 
career  of  Hellenic  conquest  had  very  little 
immediate  effect  upon  the  development  of 
the  European  continent.  The  Greeks,  leav- 
ing barbaric  Europe  behind  them,  threw 
themselves  into  Asia  ;  and  the  armies 
and  colonies  sent  forth  into  the  East, 
by  draining  away  the  flower  of  the  small 
population  of  Greece,  were  doubtless  the 
chief  cause  of  the  premature  decay  of  the 
Hellenic  race  in  its  own  country — just  as 
the  conquest  and  colonization  of  America 
produced  a  similar  effect  in  after  times 
upon  the  fortunes  of  Spain.  But  the  rise 
of  the  Roman  power,  which  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded to  the  supremacy,  produced  very 
different  results.  Rome  never  acquired 
the  full  inheritance  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  in  the  east.  Persia,  Bac- 
tria,  AflTghanistan,  and  the  provinces  on 
the  Indus,  formed  no  part  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  even  the  Mesopotamian  valley, 
though  overnm  at  times  by  the  legions, 
was  a  "  land  debatable,"  which  belonged 
as  much  to  the  rulers  of  Persia  as  to 
Rome.  It  was  in  Europe  and  in  Africa 
that  the  distinguishing  triumphs  of  Ro- 
man arms  and  civilization  were  won. 
Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  were,  by  the  arms  of  the  legions, 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  civilization, 
and  owed  to  their  conquerorg  their  first 
grand  impulse  in  the  career  of  national 


development.  The  whole  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  too,  extending  between  Egypt 
and  the  Atlantic — a  region  unknown  to 
the  armies  of  Alexander  or  his  predeces- 
sors in  empire — was  conquered,  organized, 
and  partially  colonized  by  the  lordly  race 
of  Rome;  and  relics  of  Roman  dominion 
have  even  been  found  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  The 
Greeks  influenced  the  countries  which 
they  conquered  almost  exclusively  by  their 
ascendancy  in  the  arts.  Their  material 
power  was  very  small.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  his  generals  contented  them- 
selves with  becoming  heads  of  native 
states,  which  became  their  adopted  coun- 
try, which  they  ruled  without  any  refer- 
ence to  Greek  empire,  and  where  the  im- 
provements which  they  introduced  were 
no  other  than  would  have  occurred  if  the 
natives  had  voluntarily  chosen  a  Greek 
adventurer  for  their  king.  But  with  Rome 
the  case  was  very  different ;  all  her  con- 
quests were  incorporated  with  the  parent 
state,  and  subjected  to  a  wise  code  of 
laws,  and  an  admirable  administrative 
system,  such  as  had  never  been  established 
among  the  isolated  little  states  of  Greece. 
Besides  these,  Rome  carried  into  every 
country  the  elements  of  material  civiliza- 
tion— roads,  bridges,  public  buildings,  and 
the  useful  arts  of  life ;  and  in  this  way  her 
conquests,  which  were  by  far  the  most 
extensive  of  any  ancient  state,  proved  also 
the  most  beneficial  for  mankind,  and  awoke 
Europe  from  her  primeval  barbarism  to 
engage  in  that  career  of  civilization  in 
which  she  has  since  outshone  all  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Rome,  too,  had  her  day  and  fell.  But 
she  did  not  fall,  like  her  predecessors  in 
supremacy,  under  the  attack  of  a  more 
powerful  or  more  civilized  race  than  her 
own,  but  under  the  attacks  of  a  multiplic- 
ity of  nations,  most  of  them  barbarous, 
for  the  most  powerful  of  which  singly  she 
was  far  more  than  a  match,  yet  w^bose 
never-ending  assaults  at  length  exhausted 
her  strength.  The  tribes  of  Goths,  Van- 
dals, and  Huns,  who  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  overthrowinff  the  western  em- 
pire of  Rome,  belonged  to  no  organized 
community,  and  speedily  disappeared  from 
the  scene,  hardly  leaving  a  trace  of  their 
existence.  But  the  assailants  of  her  east- 
em  empire,  which  upheld  the  glory  of  the 
Latin  rule  for  centuries  after  the  city  of 
Rome  had  become  the  prey  of  many 
spoilers,  were  of  a  diflferent  kind.  And  the 
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foremost  of  these  in  civilizatioD,  and  also 
(antil  the  rise  of  the  Turks)  in  power,  was 
the  Saracenic  empire  founded  by  Moham- 
med— constituting  a  new  uprising  of  the 
Semitic  race,  in  the  only  quarter  (Arabia) 
where  it  had  preserved  both  its  purity  of 
blood  and  its  national  independence.  The 
conquests  of  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  and 
his  successors  had  been  animated  in  no 
small  degree  by  religious  fervor,  by  a  zeal 
to  diffuse  the  Zoroastrian  worship— to 
make  triumphant  the  cause  of  Ormuzd 
over  that  of  Ahriman,  the  latter  of  which 
seemed  to  them  represented  by  all  nations 
who  differed  from  themselves  in  religious 
belief.  No  such  spirit  iuspired  the  con- 
quests of  the  tolerant  paganism  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  but  it  burst  forth  in  greater 
zeal — indeed,  with  a  fury  unparalleled  be- 
fore or  since — ^in  the  Arabian  race  who 
adopted  the  reli^on  of  Mohammed,  and 
who  struck  the  first  heavy  blows  against 
the  eastern  empire  of  Rome.  With  a  sud- 
den flood  of  conquest  they  quickly  overran 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt ;  twice, 
but  unsuccessfully,  thev  besiegea  Constan- 
tinople ;  they  occupied  Sicily  and  part  of 
Italy ;  they  conquered  all  northern  Africa 
and  Spain,  and  even  carried  their  arms 
into  France.  Persia,  Bactria,  and  Aff- 
ghanistan  became  subject  to  their  domin- 
ion and  religion.  And  although  they 
never  established  a  stable  and  organized 
unity  of  empire  like  that  of  Rome,  the 
religion  and  laws  of  the  Koran  became  an 
enduring  bond  of  union  among  all  the 
populations  of  western  Asia  and  northern 
Africa,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar. 

This  new  and  brilliant  outburst  of  Se- 
mitic power  had  lasted  for  about  four  cen- 
turies, when  a  totally  different  race  from 
any  which  had  hitherto  aspired  to  wide 
dominion  appeared  on  the  scene.  The 
Turk  from  the  north,  descending  from  the 
steppes  of  Upper  Asia,  overran  Persia, 
Affghanistan,  and  Syria,  and  while  adopt- 
ing the  religion,  rapidly  extin^ished  the 
Asiatic  empire  of  the  Arabians.  The 
Caliphate  of  Spain  long  survived,  but 
when  it  too  fell  the  power  of  the  Semitic 
race  came  wholly  to  an  end,  and  there  do 
not  seem  any  elements  of  the  race  left 
adequate  to  produce  another  revival.  The 
Hamitic  race  has  disappeared,  leaving! 
only  some  physical  traits  among  the  feeble  | 
Copts  and  Fellahs  of  Egypt.  The  Semitic 
race,  as  a  political  power,  has  likewise 
sunk,  apparently  never  to  rise  again,  al- 


though the  influence  of  the  Jewish  branch 
of  the  race,  not  collectively,  but  in  the 
action  of  individual  members,  is  felt  in 
almost  every  court  in  Europe.  The  Turk 
took  the  place  of  the  Arab,  and  estab- 
lished a  wider  and  far  stronger  empire. 
Assailed  by  the  Arab  in,  the  south,  and 
by  the  Turk  in  the  east,  the  states  of 
Europe,  then  more  isolated  than  the  Gre- 
cian republics  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  wore  roused  to  a  common  effort 
against  the  foe.  Rallying  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  head  of  the  church,  Christen- 
dom stayed  its  internal  wars,  and  sent 
forth  its  chivalry  to  attack  Mohammedan- 
ism in  the  center  of  its  power;  but  after  a 
brief  success  the  effort  failed.  Jerusalem 
was  recaptured  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Crescent,  the  remnant  of  the  Crusaders 
were  driven  out  of  Syria,  and  overpassing 
the  limits  of  Asia,  the  Ottoman  Turks 
captured  Constantinople,  overran  Greece, 
and  solidly  established  the  center  of  their 
power  in  Europe. 

The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  (1453)  terminates  the  middle  ages 
of  civilized  history,  as  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  marked  their  begin- 
ning. If  we  omit  the  great  work  accom- 
plished by  Rome  in  civilizing  western 
Europe,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  two  thousand  years  embraced  in  this 
period  is  the  grand  duel  carried  on  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe.  The  Persian 
empire  began  the  conflict  by  the  invasion 
of  Greece ;  Alexander  the  Great  retaliated 
by  overthrowing  the  empire  of  Persia, 
and  establishing  a  Greek  dominion  over 
western  Asia.  To  the  Greek  succeeded 
the  Roman,  who  held  western  Asia  in  his 
firm  grasp,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean,  for  eight  centuries,  and 
retained  some  part  of  his  Asiatic  dominion 
for  nearly  four  centuries  longer.  Hitherto 
the  results  of  this  long  duel  had  been 
wholly  in  favor  of  Europe.  But  the  tide 
turned.  The  Arab  established  his  domin- 
ion in  Spain,  and  menaced  France ;  the 
Mongols  conauered  Russia,  and  made 
war  upon  Poland;  the  Turk  possessed 
himself  of  the  southeastern  countries  of 
Europe,  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Venice  and 
the  middle  of  Hungary,  along  with  the 
Russian  provinces  lying  around  the  Black 
sea — carrying  his  arms  also  into  Italy, 
and  waging  war  with  the  flower  of  Ger- 
many around  the  walls  of  Vienna.  One 
half  of  Europe  fell  under  the  donunion  of 
Asia ;  and  every  people  but  our  owDt  tlie 
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Dorth  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians, 
were  brought  into  mortal  conflict  with 
the  alien  races  of  the  victorious  East. 
The  mighty  fabric  of  Roman  empire  had 
fallen,  and  with  it  for  several  centuries 
disappeared  the  power  of  Europe.  The 
conquests  of  Charlemagne,  in  tne  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  century,  might  have 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  new  fabric  of 
European  power ;  but  his  empire  only  en- 
dured for  his  lifetime,  and  Europe  relapsed 
into  its  fragmentary  condition,  out  of 
which  in  due  time  were  to  emerge  the 
kingdoms  of  the  present  day. 

The  modern  penod  of  history  is  ushered 
in  by  the  struggles  of  the  European  peo- 
ples to  regam  their  independence,  and 
expel  the  Asiatic  invaders.  Spain,  which 
had  earliest  fallen  under  Asiatic  dominion, 
was  also  the  first  country  to  throw  off  the 
yoke ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Moors  were  expelled,  after  hav- 
ing held  their  ground  in  Europe  for  eight 
hundred  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Russians,  under  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  freed  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Mongols ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  (partly 
owing  to  the  formidable  antagonism  which 
arose  between  them  and  the  Persians)  the 
aggressive  attitude  of  the  Turks  in  Europe 
was  stayed;  and  our  ambassador.  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  pronounced  (1628)  his  mem- 
orable opinion,  that  "this  empire  may 
stand,  but  never  rise  again."  The  Aus- 
trian empire  steadily  increased  in  power, 
acquiring  one  half  of  its  provinces  from 
the  slowly  -  shrinking  dominion  of  the 
Turks ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
the  establishment  of  unity  in  Italy,  and 
independence  in  Greece,  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope presented  nearly  the  same  political 
divisions  as  at  the  present  time.  The  tide 
of  conflict  between  Europe  and  Asia  was 
again  on  the  turn.  Turkish  power  in 
Europe  began  slowly  to  wane;  and  al- 
though by  relaxing  their  rule,  and  sup- 
pressing many  of  its  distinctive  features, 
the  Turks  still  preserve  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  European  conquests,  the 
energies  of  the  European  nations,  flowing 
round  the  flanks  of  tneir  empire,  have  in 
recent  times  subjected  a  large  portion  of 
Asia  to  their  sway.  The  Bhtisn  have  es- 
tablished themselves  as  the  ruling  race  in 
India ;  the  Russians  are  spreading  through 
central  Asia  and  across  Siberia  to  the 
month  of  the  Amoor;  and  Bng^land  a&d 


Russia,  from  opposite  quarters,  have  anni- 
hilated the  primeval  seclusion  of  Chipa, 
and  will  ere  long  effect  an  immense  revo- 
lution in  the  condition  of  that  oldest  of 
empires.  Indeed,  had  not  the  discovery 
and  colonization  of  the  New  World  drawn 
a  large  and  the  most  enterprising  por- 
tion of  the  European  nations  across  the 
Atlantic,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
by  this  time  the  Europeans  would  have 
installed  themselves  by  conquest  as  the 
ruling  race  in  every  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
triumph  of  one  nation  over  another  as  a 
proof  that  the  victors  were  essentially  a 
more  powerful  people  than  the  vanquish- 
ed. At  the  moment  of  conflict  they  must 
indeed  have  been  so ;  but  their  superior- 
ity may  have  arisen  from  a  decline  on  the 
part  of  the  conquered  nation  from  its  for- 
mer greatness.  And  in  no  case  is  success 
in  arms  an  absolute  test  of  superiority  in 
civilization.  The  conquests  or  the  Mon- 
gols over  the  Chinese  empire  in  the  east, 
over  Russia  in  the  west,  and  over  the 
^southern  states  of  Asia,  were  the  triumphs 
of  barbarous  hordes,  under  the  leadership 
of  great  military  chiefs,  over  nations  infi- 
nitely their  superiors  in  civilization.  The 
qualities  whicn  confer  empire  upon  a  peo- 
ple are,  firstly,  their  military  power  ;  and 
secondly,*  their  capacity  for  administrative 
organization,  which,  by  conciliating  and 
turning  to  account  the  resources  of  the 
conquered  nations,  augments  the  power  of 
the  empire  state,  and  gives  permanence 
to  its  sovereignty.  The  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians  were  less  martial  peoples  than 
the  Assyrians,  although  seemingly  their 
superiors  in  point  of  material  civilization ; 
the  Persians  in  turn  were  better  soldiers 
than  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Greeks  were 
superior  to  their  predecessors  in  dominion 
alike  in  arts  and  m  arms.  But  the  great 
empire  of  Rome  fell  before  powers  and 
peoples,  not  one  of  which  would  have  been 
a  match  for  her  in  the  zenith  of  her 
strength,  and  which  ultimately  triumphed 
over  her  only  because  of  the  exhaustion, 
produced  by  the  aggregate  of  their  cease- 
less attacks.  Rome,  in  the  years  of  her 
decline,  had  three  continents  to  contend 
against;  and  if  her  eastern  empire,  di- 
vorced from  the  west — the  mere  head, 
without  either  the  heart  or  body,  of  the 
old  Roman  empire — was  able  to  cope 
with  the  Saracenic  power  when  at  its  ze- 
nith, and  so  long  make  head  against  the 
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still  more  formidable  Ottomans,  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  attacks  of  either  of 
these  powers  would  not  have  rattled 
harmlessly  off  the  armor  of  old  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Trajan  or  Aurelian. 

In  the  events  of  the  long  period  of  his- 
tory, extending  over  more  than  four 
thousand  years,  which  we  have  thus 
briefly  sketched,  all  the  leading  races  of 
the  Old  World  took  part.  Now  let  us,  as 
briefly,  look  at  the  ethnology  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  see  what  the  latest  science  can 
tell  us  of  the  origin  and  mutual  relations 
of  those  various,  and  some  of  them  almost 
vanished,  races.  Classiflcation  is  indis- 
pensable to  science,  and  is  of  great  use 
also  to  the  general  reader,  even  though  it 
be,  as  in  most  cases  it  is,  founded  on  an 
imperfect  generalization.  In  regard  to 
the  races  of  mankind,  the  classifications 
or  generalizations  of  science  are  very  im- 
perfect. Indeed,  ethnologists  themselves 
are  so  much  at  variance  on  this  subject, 
that  almost  every  independent  inquirer  is 
disposed  to  propound  a  classification  of 
his  own.  Mr.  Charles  Brace,  in  his  excel- 
lent manual  of  ethnology,  adopting  the 
classification  to  which  there  are  the  few- 
est objections,  divides  the  races  of  the 
Old  World  into  three  prominent  families 
of  nations — the  Turanian,  the  Semitic,  and 
the  Aryan — ^besides  a  fourth  of  compara- 
tively little  importance,  the  Hamitic.  We 
doubt  whether  the  title  Aryan,  now  com- 
ing into  vogue  as  a  cognomen  for  the 
Indo-European  family  of  nations,  is  a  good 
one.  Arya  is  not,  as  Mr.  Brace  sup- 
poses, ^^  the  most  ancient  name  which  the 
ancestors  of  this  family  gave  themselves." 
It  was  the  title  adopted  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  sister  nations  of  Persians  and  Hin- 
doos ;  but  we  have  no  knowledge,  and  no 
reason  for  believing,  that  it  was  employed 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  Teutons, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  European 
races,  who  constitute  by  far  the  larger  sec- 
tion of  the  familv.  On  this  account,  we 
prefer  the  term  Indo-European  as  the  ge- 
neric title  of  this  great  family  of  nations, 
reserving  the  term  Aryan  as  the  fitting 
cognomen  of  the  eastern  or  Asiatic  branch 
of  the  family,  represented  by  the  Persians 
and  Brahmanical  Hindoos.  The  Semitic 
race  gives  rise  to  little  controversy.  And 
obviously  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  a 
compact  family,  occupying  a  distant  geo- 
graphical area,  each  brancn  of  the  family 
being  in  juxtapositioa  with  the  others, 
and  exhibiting  an  almost  perfect  resem- 


blance in  spirit,  language,  and  physical  ap- 
pearance. The  two  leading  branches  of 
the  Semitic  stock  were  the  Aramasans, 
who  founded  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
the  Arabians,  who  established  the  empire 
of  the  Caliphs ;  and  two  minor  branches 
were  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians.  The 
Hamitic  peoples  appear  to  have  been  a 
scattered  vanguard  of  the  Semitic  race, 
which,  losing  connection  with  the  original 
stock,  pushed  on  to  the  coasts  of  south- 
western Asia,  and,  probably  mingling 
with  other  populations,  erected  states  in 
Babylonia  and  in  Egypt  before  the  lag- 
ging main  body  of  their  family  (the  pure 
Semites)  had  attained  to  a  distinctive  na- 
tional existence.  Bunsen,  indeed,  regards 
the  Hamitic  peoples  as  an  offshoot  from 
the  central  mass  of  mankind  before  there 
had  been  any  emigration  of  the  Semitic 
and  Aryan  races,  and  while  as  yet  the 
distinction  between  Aryan  and  Semite 
had  not  arisen.  We  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard this  view  as  the  most  correct ;  nev- 
ertheless, as  the  Hamitic  line  of  migration 
was  the  same  as  that  subsequently  taken 
by  the  Semitic  race,  any  one  who  chooses 
to  regard  the  Hamites  as  the  lost  van- 
guard of  the  succeeding  wave  of  popula- 
tion, or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Brace,  as 
"  the  earliest  appearance  of  crystallization 
of  the  Semitic  race,"  will  be  pretty  near 
the  truth.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  common 
with  other  authorities,  holds  that  the  Ha- 
mitic people,  who  founded  the  Babylonian 
state,  came  from  Egypt — Egypt  being,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  authorities,  the  sole 
original  seat  of  the  Hamites.  We  must 
dissent  from  this  opinion  ;  indeed,  we  re- 
gard it  as  discordant  with  the  established 
lucts  in  regard  to  the  early  migrations  of 
mankind.  Since  the  Hamite  population 
existed  in  Egypt,  it  evidently  must  first 
have  passed  through  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Arabia ;  hence,  even  on  a  priori  con- 
siderations, we  should  expect  to  find  a 
Hamitic  population  occupying  some  parts 
of  those  countries  until  driven  out  by  the 
succeeding  wave  of  Semitic  population. 
And,  so  far  as  the  twilight  of  history  per- 
mits us  ta  see,  this  is  just  what  we  do 
find.  A  few  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the 
frequent  allusion  in  the  classic  writers  to 
Ethiopians  of  Asia,  it  was  not  believed 
that  a  Hamitic  population  existed  in  Bab- 
ylonia, or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  convinced  by 
the  discoveries  recently  made  in  Baby- 
lonia, acknowledgeg  that  a  &unilio  peo- 
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pie  not  only  existed,  but  were  the  origin- 
al founders  of  civilization,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  But  he  considers  that 
these  Hamites  came  from  Egypt ;  where- 
as we  entertain  no  doubt  that  they  were 
as  much  in  situ  in  Babylonia  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  What  appears  to  have 
misled  Mr.  Rawlison  is  perhaps,  firstly, 
the  old  opinion  against  the  existence  of 
Ethiopians  in  Asia ;  and  secondly,  the 
fact  that  ancient  Babylonia  appears  to 
have  derived  the  greater  part  of  its  civil- 
ization from  some  persons  who  arrived 
there  by  sea.  Probably  enough,  the  strang- 
ers who  thus  arrived  came  from  Egypt ; 
but  if  the  legend  is  to  be^  followed  at  all,  it 
shows  that  Babylonia  was  already  peopled 
when  these  strangers  arrived,  and  that 
they  were  not  a  colony,  but  simply  a  few 
individuals,  superior  in  civilization  to  the 
original  Babylonians,  and  who  became 
their  instructors  in  religion  and  the  arts. 
The  Mongolian  race  likewise  gives  rise 
to  few  points  of  discussion.  Although, 
owing  to  its  continuous  existence  and 
civilization,  far  more  numerous  than  the 
Semites  either  were  or  are,  the  Mongolian 
race  occupies  a  tolerably  distinct  geo- 
graphical area,  and  its  various  branches 
present  an  almost  perfect  racial  resem- 
blance to  one  another.  Almost  the  whole 
of  this  numerous  race  is  comprised  in  the 
immense  population  of  China  and  Japan, 
the  remainder  of  the  race  being  nomadic 
tribes  occupying  the  eastern  half  of  inte- 
rior Asia.  But  Mr.  Brace  and  some  other 
authorities,  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing as  few  divisions  as  possible,  coupled 
with  the  pure  Mongolian  race  certain  other 
nations  or  peoples,  classing  them  all  under 
the   term    Turanian.    Foremost    among  j 


these  peoples  thus  classed  with  the  Mon- 
golians are  the  Turks,  and  if  the  Turanian 
family  were  held  to  stop  here,  there 
would  be  little  to  object  to  it.  The  Turks 
who  have  established  a  settled  empire  iu 
the  west,  and  the  Chinese  who  have  done 
the  same  in  the  remote  east,  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  opposite  poles  of  the  Tura- 
nian race,  while  the  barbarous  tribes  who 
lie  between  would  represent  the  undevel- 
oped and  commingling  portions  of  the 
same  stock.  But  under  the  generic  title 
of  Turanian  are  classed  many  other  tribes 
and  peoples  which  can  not  be  coupled  with 
the  Turks  and  Mongolians  without  de- 
stroying all  character  of  unity  in  the  so- 
called  race.  For  example,  not  only  is  the 
pre-Aryan  population  of  India  classed  as 
along  with  the  Chinese  Turanian,  but  also 
the  population  of  the  peninsula  of  Siam 
and  of  the  islands  of  tne  Pacific,  as  well 
as  the  Huns,  Magyars,  and  other  Asiatic 
peoples  who  forced  their  way  into  Europe, 
The  term  Turanian,  in  fact,  can  be  adopt- 
ed simply  as  a  means  of  grouping  under 
one  head  all  the  peoples  of  the  Old 
World  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Aryan, 
Semitic,  or  Hamitic  families.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  useful ;  although  it  is  a  great 
defect  that  so  numerous  and  important  a 
race  as  the  Mongolian  (which  constitutes 
nearly  one  half  of  the  population  of  the 
Old  World)  should  thus  be  deprived  of  a 
separate  classification,  and  be  registered 
as  part  of  a  family  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  insignificance — Turanians  mean- 
ing "outsiders,"  "people  of  another  coun- 
try," and  corresponding  with  the  epithet, 
"  barbarians,"  as  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

[to  be  continued.] 


American  Newspapers. — ^The  first  newspaper  in 
North  America  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1690. 
Only  one  copy  of  that  paper  is  known  to  be  in 
existence.  It  was  deposited  In  the  State  Paper 
Oftice  in  London,  and  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary sheet  of  letter-paper.  It  waa  stopped  by 
the  government.  The  Boston  Netn  Letter  was  the 
first  regular  paper ;  it  was  issued  in  1704,  and  was 
printed  by  John  Allen,  in  Pudding  Lane.  The 
contents  of  some  of  the  early  numbera  are  very 
peculiar.  It  has  a  speech  of  Queen  Anne  to  Parlia- 
ment,  delivered  one  hundred  and  twenty  daya  pre- 
viously, and  this  was  the  latest  news  from  England. 

VOU  LXn.— NO.  2 


The  total  cost  of  the  New- York  Central  Park 
up  to  date,  according  to  the  Seventh  Annual  Re-  . 
port,  amounts  to  $8,73 1,2 17.  The  annual  inter- 
est, amounting  to  $519,688,  is  balanced  by  the  in- 
creased taxes  derived  from  the  improved  valuation 
of  real  estate  in  the  vicinity. 

The  quantity  of  tea  exported  from  Japan  in 
1862-8  was  6,796,888  lbs.  The  house  of  Low,  hi 
this  city,  has  an  establishment  in  that  country 
where  it  is  grown,  mano&ctared,  and  packed  by 
Chinese,  imported  and  employe^  by  them  for  that 
purpose. 

18      • 
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From    Bently*!    Miieellftny. 


THE      PRISON      OF      LA      ROQUETTE. 


The  recent  trial  of  Greco  and  his  ac- 
complices for  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  curious  de- 
tails connected  with  it  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  have  induced  me  to  commit  to 
paper  some  account  of  a  visit  I  paid  two 
or  three  years  ago  to  the  Newgate  of 
Paris,  when  engaged  in  some  investiga- 
tion into  the  working  of  the  continental 
system  of  punishing  criminals. 

When  you  stand  in  the  Bastille  square, 
near  the  column  of  July,  you  can  see  a 
narrow  street  of  poor  appearance  branch- 
ing off  to  the  northeast  from  the  broad, 
macadamized  road  that  runs  through  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  the  Barriere  du 
Tronc.  It  is  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette. 
The  whole  character  of  this  street  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  the  other  streets 
which' intersect  this  faubourg,  which  has 
been  so  celebrated  in  every  Parisian  rev- 
olution. Is  is  more  solitary  and  quiet : 
the  shops,  caf^s,  and  ateliers  disappear 
before  you  reach  the  point  where  the 
street  crosses  the  new  Boulevard  Prince 
Eugene,  and  then  its  appearance  grows 
more  poverty  -  stricken  and  dirty  with 
every  step.  The  asphalt  trottoirs  leave 
off,  the  pavement  becomes  irregular,  and 
the  tall  Parisian  houses  are  dwarfed  down 
to  small  one-storied  buildings.  A  little 
way  farther  on,  and  the  great,  brilliant, 
noisy  Paris  has  disappeared.  You  find 
yourself  all  at  once  at  the  farthest  extrem- 
ity of  the  faubourg.  The  change  is  the 
more  sudden  because  the  Rue  Roquette 
is  hardly  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Boulevard  Prince 
Eugene  the  character  of  the  street  becomes 
perlectly  melancholy.  Grave-stones,  cross- 
es, pictures  representing  death  and  the 
grave,  cypress  shrubs,  wreaths  of  ivy  and 
immortelles,  form  the  sole  display  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  poor  houses :  the  for- 
eigner who  walks  along  the  street  for  the 
first  time  can  no  longer  be  in  doubt — the 
Rue  la  Roquette  most  lead  to  a  cemetery. 
And  BQch  is  the  case :  it  miui  in  a  straigfat 


line  to  P^re  la  Chaise,  the  celebrated  Pa- 
risian cemetery. 

But  it  also  runs  past  another  place  of 
burial,  which  probably  very  few  of  the 
many  thousands  who  walk  along  the 
street  to  P^re  U  Chaise  know  or  notice. 
Shortly  before  the  street  crosses  the  ex- 
ternal boulevard,  two  colossal  buildings 
of  gloomy,  uncomfortable  aspect  rise  on 
either  side  of  it.  They  look  half  prisons, 
half  fortresses,  and  lofty  walls  run  all 
round  them.  At  the  corners  and  over  the 
entrance  gates  the  lofty  walls  are  crowned 
with  turrets,  and  above  the  interior  we 
see  the  gable  ends  of  colossal  building 
which  on  the  left  side  of  the  street  are  in 
the  shape  of  a  star.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  these  two  dark  buildings  ?  The  one 
on  the  left  is  the  prison  for  youthful  crim- 
inals from  the  age  of  six  to  twenty  years. 
It  is  the  only  Parisian  prison  which  has  a 
thoroughly  inhuman  character ;  for  in  its 
courts  and  cells  the  silent  system  is  car- 
ried out  with  the  most  extreme  severitv. 
The  building  on  the  right  is  only  terrible 
through  the  persons  who  are  confined  in 
it  and  the  fate  that  awaits  them :  inside  it 
prevails  the  humane  mode  of  treatment 
which  I  found  in  all  French  prisons,  and 
which  never  exceeds  the  purpose  of  the 
imprisonment.  It  is  the  prison  of  the 
convicts  and  those  condemned  to  death,, 
the  place  of  deposit  for  the  scum  of  the 
population  of  Paris,  who  will  be  removed 
to  the  Bagne  or  Cayenne — or  until  they 
mount  they  guillotine.  From  this  prison 
there  are  only  two  modes  of  release,  the 
most  terrible  in  human  life — the  galleys, 
and  death  by  the  executioner's  hand.  The 
prison  Is  called  after  the  street  that  runs 
past  its  grated  iron  gate.  It  is  known  as 
the  Prison  de  la  Roquette,  and  is  of  but 
recent  origin,  as  it  was  built  in  1851. 

Twenty  yards  from  the  entrance  gate, 
still  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street,  the 
pedestrian  notices  ^ve  larger  stones  of  a 
bright  color  in  the  pavement.  The^  form 
a  large  sqaare,  witn  the  fifth  stone  in  the 
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center,  at  the  point  where  the  diagonals 
of  the  square  intersect  each  other.  These 
live  insignificant  stones  mark  the  most 
iiwful  spot  in  Paris :  they  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  fearful  reminiscences  dating  back 
to  the  last  century.  These  reminiscences 
drip  with  blood,  pain,  and  tears.  In  a 
word,  we  are  standing  here  on  the  spot 
where  the  guillotine  is  erected  at  every 
execution  in  Paris.  After  this  terrible  in- 
strument had  visited  in  the  last  century 
the  Place  de  la  Greve,  the  Place  de  St. 
i\ntoine,  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  now 
c!;dled  La  Concorde,  and  wandered  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  our  century  round  the 
barriers  of  Paris,  it  finally  found  a  per- 
manent station  here  ten  years  ago.  But  it 
rises  from  the  earth  only  during  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  and  disappears  again  after 
earliest  dawn.  The  guillotine  performs  its 
terrible  task  ere  the  sun  rises  above  the 
clumps  of  trees  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
The  awful  instrument  seems  ashamed  of 
its  existence  in  our  century,  which  has 
justly  been  christened  that  of  civilization, 
of  humanity.  Or  are  those  ashamed  who 
])r  on  ounce  sentence  of  death  on  their 
brothers  in  this  age  of  enlightenment? 
This  is  the  present  place  of  execution  for 
Paris  and  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
The  condemned  man  either  spends  his  last 
night  on  earth  in  the  condemned  cells  in 
the  rear  of  the  prison,  to  which  I  shall 
])rcsently  conduct  the  reader,  or  is  brought 
from  the  prison  in  which  he  has  been  con- 
fined a  few  minutes  before  his  execution, 
into  the  front  yard  of  La  Roquette,  and 
delivered  to  the  executioner. 

I  rang  the  bell  at  the  grated  iron  gate, 
which  opens  into  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette. 
The  gate,  and  the  small  yard  into  which 
I  could  look,  seemed  so  stern,  while,  out- 
side, the  earth  was  glad  with  flowers  and 
sunshine.  The  gloomy  gate  opened.  Tur- 
cos  in  Arab  dress  and  bright-hued  turbans 
received  me,  and  led  me  to  the  greffier. 
I  showed  him  my  order,  addressed  by  the 
police  prefect  to  all  the  prison  directors  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  to  show  me 
every  thing,  and  give  me  every  detail  about 
their  functions  that  their  duty  permitted. 
The  prefect's  order  also  opened  to  me  the 
La  Roquette  prison,  to  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  gain  admission.  The  greffier 
rang  a  bell,  and  a  prison  official  appeared. 
I  requested  for  my  guide  one  of  the  briga- 
diers who  bad  watched  Felice  Orsini,  the 
fanatical  enemy  of  Napoleon,  on  the  last 
night  before  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 


The  greffier  granted  my  wish,  and  the 
brigadier  came. 

''Did  you  watch  Orsini  on  the  night 
before  his  death  ?"  I  asked  him 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  brigadier  replied.  "I 
was  on  guard  several  nights  over  Orsini 
and  Pierri,  and  Rndio  as  well.  As  you 
will  be  aware,  sir,  they  passed  one-and- 
twenty  days  at  La  Roquette." 

We  went  on.  The  first  small  yard  was 
inclosed  by  a  large,  many-storied  building, 
containing  apartments  for  the  officials,  the 
guard-room,  and — the  room  of  the  execu- 
tioner, who  here  receives  the  victim  of 
the  guillotine,  which  on  this  day  the  Afri- 
can soldiers,  in  their  picturesque  uniform, 
occupied.  A  second  grated  gate  led  into 
the  main  building  of  the  prhon,  in  which 
are  the  sleeping-wards  and  workshops  of 
the  galley-slaves  and  convicts  cast  for 
transportation.  The  four  sides  of  the 
three-storied  building  run  round  a  large 
inner  yard,  a  fountain  of  constantly  flow- 
ing water  occupying  its  center.  This 
large  square  is  used  as  an  exercising- 
yard  by  the  convicts,  and  the  most  danger- 
ous criminals  are  allowed  two  hours  for 
recreation  in  this  prison. 

De  la  Roquette  contains,  on  the  aver- 
age, from  eight  to  nine  hundred  prisoners, 
who  are  awaiting  their  removal  to  the 
galleys  or  abroad,  and  they  follow  each 
other  in  divisions  when  taking  exercise. 
At  the  time  when  I  visited  the  yard, 
many  of  the  prisoners  were  in  it,  walking 
and  talking  together  just  as  they  pleased. 
The  La  Roquette  prison  was  blessedly 
ignorant  of  the  "  goose  step,"  which  ren- 
ders the  sole  hour  of  recreation  of  the  day 
wearisome  and  fatiguing,  and  which  is 
found  in  most  English  prisons. 

"How   do  you  punish   prisoners  who 
are  insubordinate  ?    I  asked  my  compan- 
ion, as  we  walked  among  the  groups  of  • 
gossiping  convicts. 

"By  stopping  their  hours  of  liberty, 
warm  food,  and,  if  necessary,  removal  of 
their  bed,  and  locking  up  in  a  dark  cell," 
he  replied. 

"  No  lashes  ?"  I  added. 

The  man  stopped,  and  looked  at  me  in 
amazement. 

"Lashes?"  he  said — "lashes?  I  sap- 
pose  you  mean  with  a  whip  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

The  brigadier  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
but  then  continued : 

"  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  in  France  no 
man  is  flogged,  not  even  a  galley-slave. 
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Are  men  flogged  in  your  country  ?  You 
must  come  from  Russia,  where  the  knout 
is  used  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  a  Russian,  but  an  Eng- 
lishman." 

The  brigadier  looked  at  me  in  greater 
surprise.  It  seemed  to  him  inexplicable 
that  there  could  be  another  country  be- 
side Russia  in  Europe  where  men  were 
flogged. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  repeated,  "  is  it  true  that 
people  are  flogged  in  your  country  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes,"  I  answered — I  trust  with  a 
blush — "  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and — ^gar- 
roters." 

My  worthy  brigadier  could  not  swallow 
this  statement.  Shaking  his  head,  he 
muttered  an  "impossible"  between  his 
teeth,  while  we  continued  our  walk. 

We  next  entered  the  workshops  of  the 
convicts,  which  are  on  the  different  floors 
of  the  building.  They  were  lofty,  clean, 
and  airy,  but  contained  nothing  remark- 
able beyond  the  convicts,  who  were  occu- 
pied according  to  their  ability  or  the 
trade  they  had  previously  carried  on. 
Here  bootmakers,  tailors,  leather-dressers, 
slipper-makers,  blacksmiths,  locksmiths, 
and  carpenters  work  in  separate  shops  up 
to  the  day  when  they  are  carried  across 
the  sea.  But  in  these  gray  woolen  jackets 
and  trowsers  were  the  most  dangerous 
ruffians  in  France.  Every  man  of  them 
liad  been  convicted  of  robbery  repeatedly, 
and  many  had  been  tried  for  murder, 
forgery,  and  highway  robbery.  While 
we  were  walking  through  the  diflferent 
workshops,  my  companion  told  me,  while 
calling  my  attention  to  several  hang  dog 
faces,  the  most  frightful  tales,  in  which 
robbery  and  poisoning,  rape  and  murder, 
played  a  promooent  part.  I  noticed  young 
convicts,  who  had  scarce  passed  their 
'  twentieth  ye»,  with  soft,  gentle  features, 
and  yet  they  had  already  polluted  their 
liands  with  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
And  old,  gray -haired  men,  on  whose 
faces  the  galleys  had  made  deep  furrows ; 
I  saw  eyes  ftill  of  villany  and  awful 
malice,  and  foreheads  on  which  ruffianism 
bad  set  its  stamp.  But  wb^  describe  this 
long  portrait  gallery  of  crime  and  wick- 
edness? I  felt  uncomfortable  when  I 
grazed  their  clothes  in  passing,  and  even 
now,  when  I  am  writing,  a  shudder  of 
disgust  and  repugnance  runs  over  roe. 
JSut  even  these  men  are  treated  in  the 
most  humane  way,  even  though  they 
hsve   only  retained  the  form  of  men. 


They  only  worked  from  eight  a.m.  to 
eight  P.M.,  and  these  twelve  hours  includ- 
ed two  of  rest.  They  had  very  excellent 
food,  and  meat  twice  a  week — Thursday 
and  Sunday.  These  hours  of  rest,  and 
those  after  eight  o'clock,  belonged  to 
themselves,  and  they  could  employ  the 
time  as  they  pleased,  in  working,  walk- 
ing, or  reading. 

For  this  latter  purpose  La  Roquette 
contained  a  rather  extensive  library,  from 
which  each  convict  was  allowed  to  bor- 
row one  volume  a  week.  I  had  a  look 
at  the  library,  in  which  a  convict  acted 
as  librarian.  The  books  I  took  down 
were  of  a  literary,  historical,  or  scientific 
nature  :  I  noticed  several  books  of  travel 
and  natural  history,  while  those  on  re- 
ligious subjects  were  rarer.  At  night 
the  convicts  are  allowed  to  read  in  their 
sleeping  cells  till  ten  o'clock.  Each  had 
a  separate  cell,  with  a  prospect  of  the 
lofty  wall  which,  as  I  have  stated,  forms 
an  immense  quadrangle  round  the  prison. 
On  walking  with  my  brigadier  along  the 
galleries,  and  looking  into  some  of  the 
cells,  I  noticed  that  the  iron  bars  were 
not  close  to  the  windows,  but  about  half 
a  foot  away  from  them.  On  thrusting 
out  my  head,  I  found  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  the 
prisoner  in  the^next  cell,  if  he  put  out  his 
bead  too.  I  remarked  on  this  to  my  com- 
panion, and  he  replied : 

"That  is  quite  correct:  and  it  takes 
place  here  every  night  from  half  past  nine 
till  ten  o'clock.  This  half  hour  before 
going  to  sleep  is  allowed  the  unhappy 
men  for  recreation.  When  the  prison 
clock  strikes  ten,  the  sentries  posted  at 
the  wall  down  there,  as  you  can  see,  call 
out  to  put  all  lights  out.  Then  the 
conversation  is  at  an  end." 

This  was  certainly  a  contrast  to  some 
of  the  prisons  which  I  inspected  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  sentries  in  the  yards  had 
orders  to  fire  at  the  head  of  any  prisoner 
thrust  out  of  a  window. 

The  central  building  in  the  large  yard 
has  a  second  passage  leading  to  a  smaller 
court.  In  the  center  of  it  is  a  fountain, 
surrounded  by  a  grass-plot  and  trees. 
This  yard  is  inclosed  by  buildings  two 
stories  high.  It  is  very  still  and  quiet 
here,  and  the  contrast  is  the  more  re- 
markable if  you  have  just  come  from 
the  noise  ana  confusion  of  the  large 
yard,  with  its  surrounding  workshops. 
1 1  too  felt  this  contrast  when  I  entered 
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with  my  companion :  I  heard  nothing 
but  the  plashing  of  the  fountain  falling 
into  a  large  stone  basin. 

"For  what  is  this  yard  used?''  I 
asked  the  brigadier. 

"  It  is  the  yard  of  the  prisoners  con- 
demned to  death." 

I  shuddered  for  a  moment. 

"The  yard  of  those  condemned  to 
death,"  I  repeated  mechanically.  "  Here 
Orsini  and  Pierri  saw  for  the  last  time 
the  blue  sky  and  green  earth." 

Though  I  had  a  horror  of  the  fanatical 
deed  of  the  two  Italians,  I  could  not 
overcome  a  feeling  of  melancholy  when 
I  thought  of  the  last  moments  of  these 
men,  on  whom  the  blue  sky  of  the  love- 
liest land  in  the  world  smiled  at  their 
birth. 

"You  were  asking  about  Orsini  and 
Pierri,"  my  companion  said;  "this  is  the 
yard  in  which  they  spent  a  portion  of  the 
day." 

I  silently  went  along  the  walks  of  the 
little  garden.  The  mid-day  sun  peeped  in 
so  gloriously  from  the  azure  sky,  and  the 
grass  plot  was  so  exquisitely  fresh.  AH 
around  was  silence;  the  water  alone 
plashed  in  millions  of  silvery  drops  upon 
the  stone. 

"  I  will  now  show  you  the  prisons  of 
those  condemned  to  death,"  said  the  brig- 
adier. 

lie  opened  a  heavy,  iron-bound  door, 
which  opened  from  the  building  into  the 
courtyard.  We  passed  through  it  into  a 
passage,  which  ran  round  three  sides  of 
the  yard  inside.  On  to  this  passage  open- 
ed a  number  of  rooms,  employed  as  a 
surgery,  a  dissecting-room,  a  death-cham- 
ber, a  consulting-room  for  the  physicians 
and  other  administrative  purposes.  The 
brigadier  opened  two  adjoining  rooms, 
and  I  went  in.  I  was  in  the  prison  of 
Orsini  and  Pierri  during  their  twenty-one 
days'  arrest  in  the  Prison  de  la  Roquette. 

The  rooms  were  not  uncomfortable ; 
they  were  spacious  and  lofty,  and  Orsini's 
had  nearly  a  quadrangular  shape.  Pierri's 
room  was  longer  by  the  breadth  of  the 
passages.  The  walls  were  washed  with 
yellow  ocher ;  the  window,  strongly  guard- 
ed outside  with  iron  bars,  was  rather 
large,  and  in  the  upper  half  .of  the  wall. 
In  the  corner  of  each  room  stood  an  iron 
bedstead,  while  in  the  center  there  was  a 
small  china  stove.  There  was  no  furni- 
ture in  the  rooms  but  a  few  oaoe  chairs. 
The  floor  was  boarded,  and  henoe  the 


rooms  had  nothing  about  them  to  reveal 
their  awful  destination. 

"  The  rooms  on  this  passage  and  on  the 
second  floor  are  occupied  by  the  condemn- 
ed men  till  they  are  led  out  to  execution 
in  front  of  the  prison,"  the  brigadier  re- 
marked. "  At  the  present  moment  there 
is  no  one  in  La  Roquette  awaiting  the 
guillotine.  The  rooms  are  not  furnished 
till  they  are  going  to  be  occuoied.  Pierri 
was  in  the  room  on  the  left,  Orsini  in  that 
on  the  right.  You  see  that  only  a  wall 
divides  the  two  roonis.  Rudio  was  on 
the  upper  floor." 

"  Were  you  often  on  night  watch  with 
Orsini  and  Pierri,  brigadier  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Several  times.  I  sat  with  Orsini  on 
the  night  before  his  death." 

"  Are  all  the  condemned  men  watched 
on  the  nights  before  their  death  ?" 

"  All :  yo.u  see  the  two  chairs  facing  the 
bed.  On  one  sits  a  turnkey,  on  the  other 
a  soldier,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  bed 
of  the  condemned  man." 

"  Were  Orsini  and  Pierri  cheerful  and 
quiet  during  the  time  they  were  confined 
here  ?" 

"Up  to  the  last  moment  they  were 
cjieerful  and  even  merry.  When  they 
spoke  of  the  attempt,  they  only  regretted 
that  it  had  failed.  Pierri  sang  at  times  in 
his  room  the  Marseillaise,  or  the  song  of 
the  Girondists.  Then  he  would  sit  for 
hours  looking  through  the  window  at  the 
sky,  or  talk  with  his  sentry,  or  knock  at 
the  wall  and  shout  to  Orsini,  who  answer- 
ed in  the  same  way.  They  spent  several 
hours  every  day  in  the  garden,  but  of 
course  separately.  They  did  not  see  each 
other  again  till  the  morning  of  their  exe- 
cution, in  this  passage  when  they  came 
out  of  their  rooms.  'Eh  bien,'  Orsini  ex- 
claimed, *  where  is  Rudio  ?'  Pierri  laugh- 
ed. '  I  thought  that  we  should  have  to 
take  the  walk  alone,'  he  answered." 

"And  Orsini's  last  hours,  brigadier? 
Did  he  sleep  calmly  ?" 

"  Quite  calmly  for  six  hours.  I  did  not 
notice  that  he  woke  once.  At  four  o'clook 
he  rose,  breakfasted,  and  was  quite  cheer- 
ful. He  again  alluded  to  the  attentat, 
and  again  regretted  that  it  had  not  suo- 
ceeded.  Then  the  priest  came.  OrsinPfl 
demeanor  remained  the  same — ^firm,  oalm, 
and  cheerful.  At  this  veiy  spot  he  saw 
Pierri  again,  as  I  just  told  you,  and  they 
saluted  each  other  in  the  heartiest  way. 
If  you  have  no  objection  we  will  go  on. 
I  will  ahow  yon  tlie  rente  by  which  they 
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went  to  death.  Or  wonld  you  like  first 
to  see  Radio's  room  ?  You  know  that  he 
was  pardoned  by  his  wife's  intercession, 
was  transported  to  Cayenne,  and  escaped 
from  there  ?" 

"  I  know.  I  feel  no  interest  in  Rudio's 
room.    Let  us  go,  brigadier." 

The  official  locked  the  doors  of  the  two 
rooms  again,  and  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
we  went  up  a  small  flight  of  wooden 
stairs.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  upper 
story,  which  was  joined  by  the  long  pas- 
sage, on  both  sides  of  which  are  the  sleep- 
ing cells  of  the  convicts,  and  which  leads 
again  to  the  front  yard  of  the  prison. 

"  They  both  came  along  here,"  my  com- 
panion said,  as  we  walked  along  the  pas- 
sage, "  Pierri  in  front,  Orsini  three  paces 
behind  him,  with  the  priest  by  his  side. 
The  whole  way  Pierri  sang,  in  a  loud, 
echoing  voice,  the  song  of  the  Girondists. 
Orsini  did  not  sing ;  he  only  repeated  at 
times  the  words  '  Du  calme.'  Both  look- 
ed haughty,  and,  I  might  say,  cheerful." 

I  could  read  quite  plainly  on  my  com- 
panion's face  the  feeling  which  the  recol- 
lection even  now  aroused  in  him.  He 
was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Continue,  brigadier,"  I  said — "con- 
tinue." 

"'  Well,  both  were  handed  over  to  the 
executioner  in  the  small  yard  outside. 
He  always  waits  in  the  front  yard,  and 
only  enters  the  court  of  the  condemned  { 


men  when  the  prisoner  refuses  to  walk  or 
offers  resistance." 

"  Did  Orsini  write  the  well-known  let- 
ter to  Napoleon  ?"  I  asked,  as  we  walked 
on. 

"That  I  can  not  tell  you,"  my  com- 
panion said  ;  "  the  director  of  the  prison 
often  remained  a  long  time  with  the 
prisoners." 

In  the  meanwhile  we  had  reached  the 
front  yard  of  La  Roquette. 

"  It  was  a  gray  winter's  morning,"  the 
brigadier  told  me,  ere  I  dismissed  him, 
"  not  yet  six  o'clock.  Outside,  the  whole 
faubourg  had  turned  out,  and,  far  as  we 
could  see,  was  head  upon  head.  A  loud 
weeping  and  sobbing  was  heard  ammig 
the  crowd  when  Orsini  and  Pierri  ascend- 
ed the  scaffold.  Pierri  was  still  singing 
the  chorus  of  the  song  of  the  Girondists : 
'  Mourir  pour  la  patrie,  mourir  pour  la 
patrie.'  When  we  went  up  the  steps 
Orsini .  shouted :  '  Vive  la  France,  vive 
I'ltalie  I'  as  he  surveyed  the  crowd  from 
the  scaffold,  ere  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
plank." 

Once  more  I  stood  alone  in  front  of  the 
terrible  gate  of  La  Roquette,  at  the  spot 
where  the  scaffold  was  erected,  and  as  I 
walked  up  the  street  toward  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  I  caught  myself  involuntarily 
humming  half  aloud  the  Marseillaise. 
Luckily  there  was  no  cocked-hatted  po- 
liceman at  hand  to  overhear  me. 


The  Wonders  of  a  Watch. — ^There  are  very 
few  of  the  many  who  carry  watches  who  ever 
think  of  the  complexity  of  its  delicate  mechanism, 
or  of  the  extraordinary  and  unceasing  labor  it 
performs,  and  how  astonishingly  well  it  bears  up 
and  does  its  duty  under  what  would  be  considered 
very  shabby  treatment  in  almost  any  other  ma^ 
ehinery.  There  are  many  who  think  a  watch 
ought  to  run  and  keep  good  time  for  years  with- 
out even  a  drop  of  oil,  who  would  not  think  of 
running  a  common  piece  of  machinery  a  day 
without  oiling,  the  wheels  of  which  do  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  service.  We  were  forcibly  struck  with 
this  thought  the  other  day,  upon  hearing  a  person 
remark  that,  by  way  of  gratifying  his  curiosity, 
be  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  revolutions 
which  the  wheels  in  an  American  watch  make  in 
a  day  and  a  year.  The  result  of  this  calculation 
ie  as  suggestive  as  it  is  interesting.  For  example : 
Tlie  mam  wheel  makes  4  revolutions  in  24  hours, 
or  1460  in  a  year ;  the  second  or  center  wheel,  24 
revolatione  In  24  hoars,  or  8700  in  a  year ;  the  I 


third  wheel,  192  in  24  hours,  or  69,080  in  a  year ; 
the  fourth  wheel  (which  carries  the  second  hand), 
1440  in  24  hours,  or  525.600  in  a  year;  the  fifth, 
or  'scape  wheel,  12,960  in  24  hours,  or  4,728,400 
revolutions  in  a  year ;  while  the  beats  or  vibra- 
tions made  in  24  hours  are  888,800,  or  141,812,000 
in  a  year. — Lancaster  Ezprett. 

Trout  in  the  Thames. — ^There  is  a  prospect  of 
abundance  of  sport  in  the  river  Thames  for  trout 
fishing  this  season.  Already  they  have  been 
taken  at  Richmond  while  angling  for  roach  and 
dace,  and  they  have  been  seen  feeding  in  various 
parts  of  the  river.  Upward  of  40,000  young 
trout,  hatched  by  the  Tnames  Angliifg  Preserva- 
tion Society's-  apparatus,  were  turned  into  the 
water  last  year.  Although  trout -fishing  com- 
mences by  law  after  the  27th  of  January,  Uie  fish 
are  seldom  in  condition  in  the  Thames  much 
earlier  than  the  1st  of  April,  at  which  time  the 
anglers  generally  commence  operations. — T%mm, 
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THE     LAST     DAYS     OF     DR.     JOHNSON. 


One  morning,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1785,  when  Cowper  lay  awake,  "  waiting 
till  he  could  reasonably  hope  the  parlor 
would  be  ready,"  (that  parlor  at  Olney 
which  The  Task  has  immortalized,)  he 
composed  the  following  epitaph  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  who,  not  many  days  before,  had 
been  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey : 

"  Here  Johnson  lies — a  sage  by  all  allowed, 
Whom  to  have  bred  may  well  make  England 

proud ; 
Whose  prose  was    eloquence,    by  wisdom 
taught, 
•     The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought ; 
Whose  verse  may  claim — grave,  masculine, 

and  strong — 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poef  s  song ; 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  Heaven  pos- 
sessed, 
And  faith  at  last^  alone  worth  all  the  rest, 
O  man,  immortal  hj  a  double  prize, 
By  fame  on  eai-th,  by  glory  in  the  skies  1" 

These  lines  contain  a  forcible  descrip- 
tion of  the  powers  and  the  style  of  John- 
son as  a  moralist  and  a  poet.  But  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  does  Cowper  mean  when 
he  says  that  he  had  "  faith  at  last,  alone 
worth  all  the  rest?"  Was  he  not  for 
years  a  professed  believer  in  Christianity, 
in  an  age  abounding  with  daring  and  un- 
blushing skepticism?  Undoubtedly  he 
had  religious  feelings  from  the  time  when, 
at  Oxford,  he  took  up  Law's  Serious  CaU^ 
expecting  to  find  it  a  dull  book,  and  one 
to  be  laughed  at ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
found  Law  an  overmatch  for  him.  Nor 
did  ho  conceal  his  convictions.  He  at- 
tended, with  much  regularity,  the  church 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  where  an  interesting 
tablet  marks  the  seat  in  which.  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath,  he  might  be  seen  ;  he  was 
indignant  when,  for  political  reasons,  there 
was  some  hesitation  about  giving  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  the  Scriptures  in 
Gaelic ;  he  would  allow  no  profane  swear- 
ing in  his  presence,  and  obscenity  and  im- 
piety stood  abashed  before  him.  He  gave 
admirable  hints  to  a  young  clergyman  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  his  parish, 
observing  that  ^'  all  means  most  be  tried 


by  which  souls  may  be  saved ;"  and  he 
declared,  in  one  of  his  periodical  papers, 
that,  compared  with  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  propriety  and  elegance  in  preach- 
ing are  less  than  nothing. 

Yet,  with  all  this  honest  earnestness, 
his  religion  gave  him  no  real  peace.  His 
views  of  Christianity  were  inaccurate  and 
imperfect,  and  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
legal  spirit  so  natural  to  man.  "  I  can  not 
be  «wre,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  on  which  salvation  is  grant- 
ed ;  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  one  of  those 
who  shall  be  condemned."  He  never 
could  be  sure  that  he  had  done  enongh. 
Even  in  his  account  of  that  memorable 
scene,  in  itself  so  touching,  his  penance  in 
the  Uttoxeter  market-place,  the  spirit  of 
legality  appears.  Telling  the  circumstance, 
he  states  tnat  he  had  been  disobedient  to 
his  father,  and  that  pride  was  the  cause. 
"  A  few  years  ago  I  desired  to  atone  for 
this  fault.  I  went  to  Uttoxeter  in  very 
bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a  considerable 
time  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the  spot 
where  my  father's  book-stall  used  to  stand. 
In  contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  pen- 
ance was  expiatory."  The  idea  of  expia- 
tion by  penance  extended  also,  to  more 
serions  oifenses.  He  was  perplexed  with 
scruples,  and  burdened  and  impeded  by 
self-imposed  austerities. 

He  was  preeminently  one  of  those  who, 
through  fear  of  death,  are  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage.  In  February,  1784, 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  told  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  with  a  look  that  cut  him  to  the 
heart,  that  he  had  the  prospect  of  death 
before  him,  and  that  he  dreaded  to  meet 
the  Saviour.  And  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Adams,  master 
of  Pembroke  College,  the  college  of  his 
youth,  he  snr4)ri8ed  his  friends  by  declar- 
ing, with  a  look  of  horror,  that  he  was 
much  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  death. 
But,  though  late,  relief  was  granted  him. 
At  evening-time  it  was  light.  That  a  great 
change  came  upon  him  during  the  con- 
cluding part  of  his  last  illness,'  we  have 
evidence  wbioh  it  is  impoesible  to  qaestion. 
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Among  those  who  bad  access  to  his  mind 
was  the  Moravian  bishop,  Mr.  Latrobe. 
The  views  of  religion  which  Mr.  Latrobe 
held  were  very  different  from  those  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  he  took  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  placing  them  before 
the  great  moralist.  So  highly  did  Dr. 
Johnson  regard  him,  that  he  requested 
his  presence  during  his  last  illness.  Mr. 
Latrobe  could  onlv  reach  him  in  time  to 
pray  by  his  bedside,  but  Dr.  Johnson 
showed  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  pres- 
ence and  grateful  for  it.  Within  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  having  been  informed 
by  Dr.  Brocklesby  that  without  a  miracle 
he  could  not  recover,  "  Then,"  said  he, 
'•  I  will  take  no  more  physic,  not  even  my 
opiates ;  for  I  have  prayed  that  I  may 
render  up  my  soul  to  God  unclouded." 

Bos  well  thus  writes  in  his  Life :  "  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
fanaticism,  obliged  me  with  the  following 
account :  '  For  some  time  before  his  death, 
all  his  fears  were  calmed  and  absorbed  by 
the  prevalence  of  his  faith,  and  his  trust 
in  the  merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Since  I  saw  you  I  have  had  a 
long  conversation   with    Cawston    (Mr. 
Windham's  servant),  who   sat  up   with 
Dr.  Johnson  from  nme  o'clock  on  Sunday 
evening  till  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing ;  and  from  what  I  can  gather  from 
him,  it  should  seem  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
perfectly  composed,  steady  in  hope,  and 
resigned  to  death.     At  the  interval  of 
each  hour  they  assisted  him  to  sit  up  in 
his  bed,  and  move  his  legs,  which  were  in 
much  pain,  when  he  regularly  addressed 
himself  to  fervent  prayer ;  and,  though 
sometimes  his  voice  failed  him,  his  sense 
never  did  during  that  time.     Cawston 
says  that  no  man  could  appear  more  col- 
lected, more  devout,  or  less  terrified  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  approaching  minute.' " 
These  accounts  are  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Burney,   who   speaks    of   the    touching 
prayer  which  Dr.  Johnson  poured  forth 
lor  his  friends  and  himself,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  others  who  saw  him. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  when  about 
to  commemorate,  for  the  last  time,  the 
Saviour's  death,  he  composed  the  prayer 
referred  to,  which  concludes  in  the  follow- 
ing simple  and  earnest  words: 

^^Make  this  commemoration  of  him 
available  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith, 
the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the 
enlargement  of  my  charity ;  and  make  the 
death  of  thy  Son  Jeens  effectual  to  my  re- 


demption. Have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
pardon  the  multitude  of  my  offenses. 
Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy  upon  all 
men.  Support  me  by  the  grace  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days  of  weakness,  and 
at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive  me,  at 
my  death,  to  everlasting  happiness,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ." 

It  appears  that  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Win- 
stanley,  was  the  main  instrument  in  bring- 
ing his  mind  to  a  quiet  trust.     In  answer 
to  the  anxious  question,  written  to  him 
by  the  dying  moralist :  "  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved?"    Mr.  Winstanley  wrote: 
"  I  say  to  you,  in  the  language   of  the 
Baptist,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  "  That 
passage  had  been  often  read  by  him,  and 
had  made  but  a  slight  impression ;  but 
now,  pressed  home  by  the  gracious  Spirit; 
it  went  straij]^ht  to  his  heart.     He  inter- 
rupted the  friend  who  was  reading  the 
letter:      "Does    he    say    so?     Read  it- 
again."     And  he  then  earnestly  begged 
that  the  writer  might  be  sent  for,  that 
he  might  hear  from  him  a  confirmation  of 
the  truth.    The  state  of  Mr.  Winstan- 
ley's  health  made  an  interview  impossible ; 
but  he  wrote,  enforcing  the  truth.    We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  was  well  for  Dr. 
Johnson's    mind.      He    whose    life    had 
been  passed  among  men,  who  had  derived 
his  chief  pleasure  from  their  society,  and 
leaned  upon  their  friendship,  was  taught 
that  he  must  look  for  comfort  in  religion 
from  a  different  source,  and  that,  as  Christ 
only  was  the  Mediator,  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone  could  be  the  comforter.    That  he 
had  comfort,  we  have  already  shown; 
but  on  what  it  was  founded  is  proved  by 
the  memorable   conversation   which  Dr. 
Johnson    held   with    his    physician.   Dr. 
Brocklesby.    A  little  before  he  died,  he 
turned  to  him   with  great  earnestness: 
"  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  yon  are  s  worthy 
man,  and  my  friend ;  but  I  am  afraid  you 
are  not  a  Christian.    What  can  I  do  bet- 
ter for  yon  than  offer  up  in  your  presence 
a  prayer  to  the  great  6od  that  you  may 
become  a  Christian  in  my  sepse  of  the 
word?"    Instantly  he  put  up  a  fervent 
prayer  for  him.    When  he  had  finished, 
ne  caught  hold  of  his  hand  with  gredt 
earnestness,  and  cried :  "  Doctor,  yon  do 
not  say  ^aroen.'"      The  dootor  looked 
foolish,  but,  after  a  pause,  cried  "  amen." 
Johnson  said :  "  My  dear  doctor,  believe 
a  dying  man  ;  there  is  no  salvation  bat  in 
the  aa^ifioe  of  the  Lamb  of  6od«" 
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None  of  Johnson's  biographers  inform 
us  who  this  Mr.  Winstanley  was.  We 
are  enabled  to  supply  this  defect,  and  to 
inform  our  readers  that  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Winstanley,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, A.M.,  was  appointed  rector  of  St. 
Dunstan's-in-the-East,  in  January,  1771, 
succeeding  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jortin, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Erasmus^  and  other 
learned  works ;  Mr.  Winstanley  died  in 
February,  1789. 

Of  him  we  are  able  to  say  a  little  more, 
and  even  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  preach- 
ing. When  Crabbe,  the  poet,  came  to 
London,  in  the  year  1780,  a  literary  ad- 
venturer with  a  i'^^  poems  to  begin  with, 
neither  patron  nor  bookseller  would  look 
at  his  wares.  His  few  pounds  soon  wore 
down  to  shillings,  and  these  were  rapidly 
beconaing  pence,  and  the  fate  of  Chatter- 
ton  seemed  impending  over  him.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  he  practiced  no 
mean  shifts,  did  not  betake  himself  to  the 
bottle  to  drown  care,  but  lived  an  uncom- 
plaining, though  bitter  life,  in  his  humble 
lodgings  with  a  hair-dresser,  in  Bishops- 
gate-street.  He  spent  his  Sabbaths  in  a 
becoming  manner,  and  occasionally  at- 
tended the  ministry  of  Mr.  Winstanley. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  he  wrote  thus  to  his 
.  friend  in  Suffolk : 

"I  give  you,  my  dear  Miss  Elmy,  a 
short  abstract  of  a  sermon  preached  this 
morning  by  my  favorite  clergyman  at  St. 
Dunstan's.  There  is  nothing  particular  in 
it,  but,  had  you  heard  the  good  man,  rever- 
end in  appearance,  and  with  a  hollow,  slow, 
voice,  deliver  it — a  man  who  seems  as  if  al- 
ready half  way  to  heaven — you  would  have 
joined  with  me  in  wondering  people  call 
it  dull  and  disagreeable  to  hear  such  dis- 
courses, and  run  from  them  to  societies 
where  deists  foolishly  blaspheme,  or  to 
pantomimes  and  farces,  where  men  seek 
to  deform  the  creatures  God  has  stamped 
his  image  upon. 

"  (Text. — '  For  many  are  called,  but 
few  chosen.' Matthew  22:  14.)  'Breth- 
ren, what  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  these  things?  For  the  universality 
of  the  call ;  for  the  limitation  of  the 
clioice  ?  The  reason  why  all  are  called  is 
this,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Shall  any,  in  the  last  aay  proclaim  that 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  did  not 
right  ?  shall  any  plead  a  want  of  this  call 
as  a  reason  wky  ne  came  not  ?  shall  any 
be  eternally  miserable,  beoaase  he  was  re- 
fused the  means  of  being  happy?    No, 


not  one.  All  require  this  mercy ;  all  have 
this  mercy  granted  them.  From  the  first 
man  to  the  last,  all  are  sinners ;  from  the 
first  man  to  the  last,  all  are  invited  to  be 
clean ;  for  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

" '  The  reason  why  many  are  called  is, 
because  the  mercy  of  God  is  not  confined, 
is  unspeakable.  The  reason  why  so  few 
are  chosen  is,  because  man's  depravity  is 
so  great,  so  extensive.  The  call  is  God's ; 
the  choice  is  ours.  That  we  may  be  hap- 
py is  his,  of  his  goodness ;  that  we  will 
not,  is  our  own  folly.  He  wills  not  that  a 
sinner  should  die  in  his  sins,  but,  sinners 
as  we  are,  we  had  rather  die  than  part 
with  them.  The  reason  why  few  are 
chosen  doth  not  depend  upon  Him  who 
calls,  but  upon  those  who  are  called. 
Complain  not  that  you  want  an  invitation 
to  heaven ;  but  complain  that  you  want 
the  inclination  to  obey  it.  Say  not 
that  you  can  not  go ;  but  that  you  will 
not  part  with  the  objects  which  prevent 
your  going. 

" '  Again  :  to  what  are  we  called  ?  and 
who  are  those  who  obey  the  call  ?  The 
last  question  is  to  us  the  most  important. 
Those  who  obey  the  call  are  such  as  pay 
respect  to  it.  Those  who  accept  the  in- 
vitation are  such  as  go  like  guests.  Those 
who  think  themselves  honored  in  the 
summons,  will  have  on  their  wedding 
garment;  they  will  put  off  the  filthy 
robes  of  their  own  righteousness ;  and 
much  more,  they  will  put  aside  the  gar- 
ments spotted  with  iniquity.  They  con- 
sider themselves  as  called  to  faith,  to 
thanksgiving,  to  justification,  to  sancti- 
ficatiou,  and  they  will  therefore  go  in  the 
disposition  and  temper  of  men  desirous  of 
these  immortal  benefits.  They  know  that 
he  who  had  them  not,  and  who,  though 
but  one,  typifies  all  the  rejected,  all  the 
not  chosen — they  know  he  was  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  thrust  out  for  that  rea- 
son; yet,  mark  you,  my  fellow-sinners  I 
this  man  went  to  the  wedding,  he  enrolled 
himself  among  the  guests,  he  was  of  the 
profession,  a  nominal  Christian.  How 
many  are  there  now  who  are  such,  deaf 
to  the  true  end  of  their  calling,  who  love 
mercy,  but  not  to  use  the  means  of  attain- 
ing its  blessing ;  who  admire  the  robe  of 
righteousness,  but  would  wear  it  over  the 
polluted  weeds  of  depravity  and  hardness 
of  heart  ? 

"'But  to  what  are  we  called?  To 
everlasting  happiness!    Consider,  I  im- 
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plore  you,  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble 
of  looking  after.  Do  by  it  as  by  your 
worldly  bargains,  which  do  not '  offer 
more.  Examine  the  truths  it  is  founded 
upon;  they  will  bear  examination.  Try 
its  merits ;  they  will  stand  the  trial.  You 
would  grieve  to  see  thousands  of  saints 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  your- 
selves shut  out;  and  yet,  shut  out  you 
will  be,  into  everlasting  darkness,  unless 
ybu  rightly  obey  the  call  which  you  have 
heard.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  called  ;  for 
that  all  are.  It  is  not  enough  to  obey  the 
call;  for  he  did  so  in  part  who  was  re- 
jected from  the  weding ;  but  to  join  the 
practice  of  religion  to  the  profession  of  it 
IS  truly  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  will, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  entitle 
you  to  the  mercy  to  which  we  are  called, 
even  the  pleasures  which  are  at  the  right 
hand  of  God^he  Father  Almigrhty.' 

"  The  foregoing,"  says  Mr.  Crabbe,  "  as 
near  as  I  remember,  was  the  substance  of 


the  good  doctor's  discourse.  I  have  doubt" 
less  not  done  him  justice  in  the  expres- 
sions ;  those  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
retain ;  but  I  have  preserved  in  a  great 
measure,  the  manner,  pathos,  and  argu- 
ment. Nor  was  the  sermon  much  longer, 
though  it  took  a  long  time  to  preach  ;  for 
here  we  do  not  find  a  discourse  run  off 
as  if  they  were  the  best  teachers  who  say 
most  upon  a  subject ;  here  they  dwell 
upon  a  sentence,  and  often  repeat  it,  till 
it  shall  hardly  fail  of  making  an  impres- 


sion. 


» 


The  report  of  Mr.  Winstanley's  sermon 
is  obviously  imperfect,  and  in  some  degree 
defective ;  for  the  poet's  views  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine  were  at  that  time  far 
from  clear;  but  he  bears  an  honorable 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  this  faithful 
minister,  who  was,  at  least,  one  of  those 
who  were  honored  to  set  before  the  great 
moralist  the  peace-bringing  and  consoling 
truths  of  the  gospel. 


From    Fraser*s   MftgAilne. 


THE      NINETEENTH      CENTURY. 


At  the  close  of  his  sixty-third  year,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  has  received  the  rite  of 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  a  certain  distin- 
guished philosopher,  whose  connection 
with  other  "  spirits,"  more  or  less  apoc- 
ryphal, renders  the  function  peculiarly 
appropriate.  We  have  all  heard  much 
concerning  this  "  Decemnovenarianism  " 
for  a  long  time  before  he  received  his  for- 
midable cognomen.  For  g^p^  and  evil 
he  has  been  a  by-word.  While  by  one 
party  a  mere  reference  to  his  numerals 
Anno  Domini  was  supposed  sufficient  to 
convict  all  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
utter  anachronism  and  imposture ;  by 
another  party  a  keen  sarcasm  was  under- 
stood to  be  conveyed  against  the  world 
at  large  by  the  hint  that  it  has  the  bad 
taste  to  exist  in  a  century  so  low  in  the 
chronologic  scale,  instead  of  in  the  artis- 
tic cinquecentOy  or  those  yet  nobler  "Ages 
of  Faith,"  profanely  termed  the  "  Dark." 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  af- 


ford brief  study  to  the  question.  What  is 
this  Spirit  of  the  Nineteenth  Century? 
How  does  it  differ  from  that  of  other 
times  ?  and  is  it  on  the  whole  worthy  of 
either  the  laudation  or  disparagement 
with  which  it  is  commonly  treated  ? 

On  the  face  of  the  matter  appears  a 
fact,  which  yet  is  often  curiously  over- 
looked both  by  eulogists  and  depredat- 
ors. The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  not  sin- 
gular but  dual.  We  have  had  two  gen- 
erations since  the  century  began.  There 
is  Nineteenth  Century  Phre  and  Nine- 
teenth Century  Mia;  and  they  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  in  principles, 
opinions,  manners,  iind  costume,  as  fath- 
ers and  sons  nsually  contrive  to  be. 
Praise  or  blame  addressed  vaguely  to 
both,  must  nsually  be  unjust  to  one  or 
the  other.  Let  us  try  to  draw  the  por- 
traits of  these  two  characters,  so  as  to 
mark  such  differences  as  clearly  aa  we 
may. 
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Men  and  women   who  enjoyed  their 
youthful  prime  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  must  have  been  as  little  imbued 
with  what  we  commonly  think  the  spirit 
of  our  age,  as  any  generation  in  history. 
With  the  few  exceptions  of  salient  men 
like  Shelley,  who  held  ultra  free  opinions, 
and  were  socially  outlawed  for  holding 
them,  the  time  was  to  the  last  degree 
conservative.     The    retreating  wane   of 
the    great    French    Revolution    carried 
men's  minds  back  further  than  they  had 
gone  for  long  years  toward  Absolutism 
in  politics  and  Traditionalism  in  religion. 
The  connection  between  liberty  and  the 
guillotine,  free-thinking  and  a  Reign  of 
Terror,  presided  over  by  a  Goddess  of 
Reason,  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds. 
The  equally  intimate  relation  previously 
existing  between  despotism  and  the  Bas- 
tille, orthodoxy  and  Autos-dafe^  was  suf- 
ficiently distant  to  be  forgotten.     The 
whig    and    liberal    of  those    days    was 
more  conservative  than  the  tory  of  our 
own  ;  and  the  tory  was  a  being  of  whom 
no  living  specimen  remains,  any  more 
than  of  the  JSlephas  Primigenius,    His 
footsteps  may  be  tracked  in  a  few  old 
sand-colored  books,  and  his  teeth  lie  em- 
bedded in  the  lower  strata  of  Blackwood 
and   the    Quarterly,     Nearly  all   which 
constitutes  the  most  living  life  of  our 
time  was  then  unknown.     Scientific  the- 
ories and  discoveries,  and  philanthropic 
schemes  occupied  no  space  compared-  to 
the  theater  and  the  card-table.    Social 
science,  proper,  was  then  unborn.    The 
principle  of  association,  with  all  its  ma- 
chinery (so  familiar  to  us)  of  committees, 
patrons,    secretaries,    subscribers,   meet- 
ings, and  reports,  was  as  little  known  as 
the  onmibuses  which  each  society  resem- 
bles in  purpose  and  noise,  and  which  are 
as  common  as  such  societies  now.    There 
existed  then  the  "  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts," 
and  the  "  Society  for  the  Discountenanc- 
ing of  Vice  and  the  Promotion  of  the 
Christian   Religion  and  Virtue."    Who 
does  not  feel  the  verbosity  of  these  titles  ? 
proof  enough  that  they  belonged  to  the 
age  when  there  was  ample  space  in  the 
world  for  their  swelling  skirts  to  expand, 
and  time  enough  on  men's  hands  to  re- 
peat six  words  where  two  would  suffice. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  familiar 
changes  wrought  by  telegraphs,  steam, 
chloroform,  the  penny  post,  and  photog- 
raphy, which  if  we  could  deduct  from  oar 


present  modes  of  existence,  they  would 
collapse  like  Nadar's  balloon.    These  out- 
ward diflTerences  typified  the  inward  be- 
tween our  fathers'  lives  and  ours.    They 
were  emphatically  slow  lives,  in  the  cant 
sense,  and  in  all  senses.    People  had  lei- 
sure in  those  days.    That  constant  sense 
of    being    driven  —  not    precisely    like 
"dumb"   cattle,  but    cattle  vjho    must 
read,  write,  and  talk  more  in  twenty-four 
hours  than  twenty-four  hours  will  permit — 
can  never  have  been  known  to  them,  nor 
the  curious  sort  of  an  ache,  soniewhere 
between  head,  chest,  and  stomach,  which 
comes  of  such    driving.      People    read 
Richardson    still  in  country  parts,  and 
Scott  was  the  nearest  approach  to  "  sen- 
sation "    known.      They  dined    at  four 
o'clock  so  as  to  secure  the  loss  of  the 
best  part  of  every  day,  even  if  they  were 
not  too  muddled  afterward  to  attend  to 
any  thing.     Cards  were  played  by  grave 
ecclesiastics,  and  ladies  of  eminent  virtues 
and  "  parts,"  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  if  the 
day  chanced  to  be  rainy,  and  from  six  till 
midnight,   whether  it v  rained   or  shone.. 
Drives  were  taken  with  four  or  even  six 
horses,  not  for  the  purpose  of  going  the 
faster,  but  rather  for  that  of  slow  digni- 
ty.   They  danced  minuets  still  in  1810: 
in  fact  life  was  a  minuet,  only  now  and 
then  breaking  out  into  some  gavotte  of 
masquerade  or  rout,  or  wild  gambling 
wherein   human  nature    avenged    itself. 
Was  all  this  dull  to  them  as  it  seems  to 
us?    Was  it  really  dull  at  all?    Were 
those  old  tories  and  card-players  so  far 
behind    us    intellectually  and    morally? 
Some  doubts  may  be  entertained  on  the 
subject. 

.  In  the  first  place,  life  among  all  classes 
in  the  last  generation  seems  to  have  been 
much  less  a  struggle  than  it  is  with  us. 
Perhaps  in  the  highest  sense  it  lacked 
something  of  aspiration,  something  of  the 
longing  which  pervades  all  nobler  hearts 
now,  to  do  some  one  thing,  however 
small,  toward  hastening  God's  kingdom 
in  the  world,  and  striking  one  blow,  how- 
ever weak,  in  the  battle  for  the  right 
and  the  true.  But  on  the  other  band,  it 
was  freer  far  from  low  social  ambitions 
and  petty  vanities.  As  the  classes  were 
more  marked,  and  there  was  very  little 
possibility  of  rising  from  one  into  the 
other,  so  there  was  only  rarely  an  effort 
to  do  so,  and  all  the  ugly  and  pitiful  toils 
and  disappointments,  and  equally  pitiful 
Bacoeases  of  what  we  denominate  Vari  de 
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parveniry  were  saved  to  society.  The 
genus  Snob  was  either  then  less  numer- 
ous, or,  like  the  serpent  before  the  Fall, 
had  not  taken  to  eating  dirt ;  and  being 
conscious  of  his  own  meanness,  adding 
the  pretence  of  not  caring  for  rank  to  the 
folly  of  caring  for  it  intensely.  Just  as 
now-a-days  every  Englishman  honors  his 
queen,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  it ; 
so  in  those  times  nearly  every  man  hon- 
ored those  who,  in  the  quaint  old  phrase 
of  his  catechism,  were  his  "  betters,"  and 
made  no  concealment  of  the  matter.  If 
there  were  less  struggles  to  rise  into 
higher  grades  of  society,  and  less  at- 
tempts to  keep  up  the  fictitious  appear- 
ances, which  always  accompany  such 
struggles,  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest 
taint  and  miserv  of  modern  life  must  have 
been  absent.  Only  to  imagine  what  it 
would  be  to  banish  all  that  comes  of  these 
base  efforts  out  of  the  present  world  is  to 
see  another  order  of  things.  Real  pov- 
erty, short  of  absolute  want,  has  no  pain 
to  be  compared  with  the  gnawings  of 
these  pitiful  ambitions  and  the  sacrifices 
which  are  made  for  them,  which  no  sense 
of  duty  or  honor  alleviates  or  recom- 
penses. 

The  principle  which  most  largely  actu- 
ated men  in  the  last  generation  in  these 
matters,  seems  to  have  been  precisely  the 
reverse  of  Cart  de  parvenir.  It  was  the 
art  of  standing  still.  Noblesse  oblige 
meant  that  a  man's  actions,  habits,  modes 
of  life,  should  be  consistent  with  his  birth ; 
that  is,  with  a  certain /ac^.  The  modern 
principle  is,  that  they  should  be  consistent 
with  the  station  which  he  would  like  to 
he  supposed  to  hold;  that  is,  with  some- 
thing untrue.  Even  if  the  old  notion 
had  m  it  some  absurdity,  if  it  compelled 
its  adherents  to  such  imprudences  as  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  giving  away  his 
last  £40  in  the  world  in  veils  to  the 
household  of  the  friend  he  had  visited 
— it  had  in  it  something  genuinely  respect- 
able. The  new  notion  has  no  one  ele- 
ment of  good  sentiment  to  redeem  it  from 
utter  contemptibility.  A  man  undergoing 
many  privations  for  the  old  principles, 
could  respect  himself  and  be  happy  and 
at  peace,  since  no  discovery  could  involve 
him  in  disgrace.  A  man  toiling  and 
scheming  on  the  new  principle  must 
needs  despise  himself  and  live  in  constant 
fear  of  every  chance  disclosure  which 
may  throw  down  his  hardly-erected  edifioe 
of  respectability  like  a  house  of  cards. 


The  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  last 
generation  not  only  led  lives  essentially 
different  from  ours — they  stood  themselves 
in  widely  different  moral  and  mental  po- 
sitions. The  ethics  of  1800  -  1820,  and 
of  1840-1860,  are  opposed  in  their  very 
sources,  so  are  the  theologies,  so  are  the 

Eolitics,    so    are    the    esthetics.      Very 
riefiy  can  we  point  out  these  contrasts. 
The  morals  of  the  last  generation  were 
all  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Paley,  if  not 
absolutely  founded  on  his  miserable  Moral 
Philosophy,    Locke's  metaphysics  were 
still  dominant  in  England,  though  Kant 
had   revolutionized    Germany.      It    was 
generally  accepted  that  we  knew  right  and 
wrong  odly  because  an  outward  Revela- 
tion had  commanded  the  one  and  forbid- 
den the  other ;  or  else  (as  Bentham  taught 
the  more  advanced  minds)  that  a  *'  lot  of 
pleasures"  could  only  be  judged  to  be 
good  or  evil  by  their  results  on  the  "  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
There  was  "  no  higher  law  "  heard  of,  nor 
was  there  any  theoretic  admission  of  a 
purely  unselfish  motive.    It  was  consider- 
ed quite  a  liberal  and  enlightened  thing  to 
say,  '^  It  is  not  the  fear  of  hell,  but  the 
hope  of  heaven,  which  ought  to  guide 
us. '      Virtue    tcasy  in    Palev's   phrase, 
"  doing  good  /or  the  sake  of  eternal  re- 
ward m  heaven."      Of  course,  human 
hearts  were  not  really  cramped  to  such 
pitiful  systems.      The  sanie    clergyman 
whom  the  writer  has  heard  teaching  a 
class  of  scholars  that  it  was  wrong  to 
commit  murder,  becaitse  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment forbids  homicide,  and  scoffiing 
at  the  suggestion  that  conscience  gave  the 
law  of  the  case ;  that  clergvman  acted 
probably  with  as  direct  and  simple  adher- 
ence to  his  own  conscience  on  all  moral 
questions,  as  any  of  those  who  ^'  count 
reason  ripe  by  resting  on  the  law  within." 
The  same  noble  old  soldier  who  said  he 
acted  always  from  hope  of  heaven,  prob- 
ably never  once  in  his  whole  life  thought 
whether  he  was  increasing  his  chances  of 
going  thither  by  being  just,  generous,  and 
brave.      False    theories  assimilate  with 
difficulty  in  healthy  human  organizations, 
and,  48  the  teetotallers  say  of  alcohol,  only 
ran  about  the  blood-vessels,  and  disorder 
the  brains  now  and  then,  without  ever 
becoming  a  part  of  the^  individual's  own 
fle^h  and  blood.    Still  these^  bad  ethics 
were  bad  things,  and  tended  to  lower  the 
tone  of  sentiment    Selfish  principles  did 
not  shock  Uie  ear  as  they  da  nov,  for 
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they  were  heard  every  Sunday,  attached 
to  all  holiest  sentiments  and  duties.  God 
himself  was  said  to  have  made  man  "  for 
his  own  glory  ;"  and  man  was  to  love  him 
(as  Waterland  said)  because  he  is  "  more 
able  to  make  us  happy  than  all  beside."* 
Small  marvel  was  it,  then,  that  those  who 
could  use  such  a  word  as  "  love  "  in  such 
a  sense,  misapplied  it  equally  in  human 
relationships.  Marriage  was  a  thing  under- 
stood to  be  properly  contracted,  if  the 
man  or  woman  had  the  means  of  bestow- 
ing some  benefits;  and  statecraft,  war, 
philanthropy,  science,  and  art  might  sure- 
ly be  pursued  by  any  man  avowedly  for 
his  own  fame,  and  with  no  nobler  end, 
when  it  was  taught  that  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth  had  had  no  other  aim, 
even  with  Him  whose  "glory"  could  have 
no  witness  of  equals,  or  receive  increase 
from  the  hallelujahs  of  the  universe. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  sharper  line 
drawn  in  those  days  also  than  we  now 
admit  between  the  higher  and  lower 
kinds  of  virtue.  The  Wesleyans  among 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  friends  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  and  the  "  Claphara  Sect " 
among  the  higher,  were  separated  off 
from  the  "  world  "  by  the  renunciation  of 
social  pleasures,  by  sobriety  of  dress  in  an 
age  of  splendor,  and  by  a  general  profes- 
sion of  far  stricter  principles  than  were  ex- 
pected to  regulate  the  behavior  of  others. 
"Merely  moral"  men  and  women  might 
then  do  a  good  many  things,  and  neglect  a 
great  many  duties  which  in  our  day  would 
hardly  leave  them  the  character  of  "  mor- 
al "  at  all.  Gentlemen  might  gamble  a 
little,  and  drink  a  good  deal ;  and  ladies 
might  send  their  children  away  to  be  nursed 
(visiting  them  once  a  month  or  so  for  the 
first  two  years),  and  play  cards  all  day 
and  every  night ;  and  yet  obtain  universal 
respect.  In  our  day  religious  people  are 
not  so  strict,  and  people  with  no  profes- 
sion of  religion  by  no  means  so  lax,  as  in 
the  last  generation. 

Then  as  to  theology.  Broad  ideas  had 
not  yet  been  broached,  beyond  the  very 
small  circle  of  Coleridge.  A. man  must 
be  eigher  a  "  Christian  "  or  an  "  Infidel." 
If  he  were  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
he  must  hold  all  the  doctrines  of  Wilber- 
force  and  Hannah  More  ;  if  he  were  not  a 
Christian,  in  this  sense,  then,  whether, 
like  Priestley  and  Belsham,  he  called  him- 

•  Waterland'fl  Sermon  on  the  Natweoind  ^nde  of 
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self  SO  or  not,  was  of  no  consequence — ^he 
was  in  the  same  boat  with  Tom  Paine 
and  Robespierre,  and  that  boat  had  but 
one  mooring.  The  sensational  school  of 
metaphysics,  leading  men  to  hold  that 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  senses 
can  any  truth  be  known  to  man,  necessarily 
threw  the  entire  weight  of  spiritual  reli- 
ance upon  external  revelation,  and  of  this 
revelation  itself,  on  the  tangible  book  in 
which  it  was  recorded.  The  "Literal 
and  Verbal"  school  of  Scripturalists  owes 
its  existence  in  direct  logical  descent  from 
Locke,  albeit  his  individual  creed  was  of 
the  widest,  and  rested  "  miracle  on  doc- 
trine, not  doctrine  on  miracle."  It  was 
natural  for  men  who  felt  convinced  that  all 
ground  of  faith  was  taken  from  us  by  a 
singe  doubt,  to  treat  with  impatience  all 
attempts  to  hold  fast  one  doctrine  and  let 
go  another,  and  bring  reason  to  "  sit  in 
judgment,"  where  {on  their  hypothesis) 
she  could  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever. 
To  be  offended  with  the  cut-and-dried 
theology  to  be  found  in  those  dreary  gray 
and  brown  paper  -  covered  books,  with 
rough  edges,  which  appeared  between 
1800  and  1830,  is  only  to  show  we  have 
not  nimble  imagination  enough  to  climb 
down  out  of  our  present  position  to  the 
shelf  where  they  inevitably  had  their 
place. 

Then  for  politics.  That  was  the  age  of 
real  Toryism,  or  rather  of  Conservatism, 
though  the  word  was  then  unknown.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  previous 
period  of  English  history  men  had  been 
so  fond  of  standing  still.  There  had,  of 
course,  always  existed  the  old  glorification 
of  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 
Our  charming  song  of  the  "Fme  old 
English  Gentleman"  is  a  modernized  para- 
phrase of  one  popular  in  the  days  of  James 
I.,  which  compared  disadvantageously 
those  very  "  reverend  seigniors  "  in  doub- 
let and  trunk-hosen  with  their  nobler  pre- 
decessors of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court. 
Doubtless,  could  we  go  backward  up  the 
stream  we  should  find  each  generation 
lauding  the  one  before  it,  till  Arthur  and 
his  chivalry  should  outshine  all  subsequent 
kings  and  heroes,  and  perform  feats  like 
Ajax  lifting  the  stone, 

"  Which  scarce  ten  men  could  raise ; 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days." 

After  the  degenerate  days  of  Homer  yre 
may  console  ourselves  perhaps,  and  take 
courage. 
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But  though  each  age  has  boasted  of  the 
past,  it  is  not  very  clear  that  Englishmen 
ever  very  seriously  wished  to  go  back,  or 
even  to  stand  still,  as  regarded  political 
rights,  till  the  terrors  of  the  French  revo- 
lution drove  them  into  a  frenzy  of  con- 
servative feeling.  Old  tories  wanted  to 
bring  back  the  Stuarts,  old  royalists 
would  have  held  ChArles  on  the  throne, 
partisans  of  Tudors  and  Plantagenets,  of 
Normans  and  Saxons,  fought  for  their 
respective  dynasties.  But  a  thoroughly 
conservative  policy,  on  the  principle, 
"  things  are  good  as  they  are — the  Eng- 
lish constitution  is  perfect,  and  unsuscep- 
tible of  improvement,"  was  surely  never 
adopted  by  any  considerable  party  hither- 
to. The  iirst  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (this  century  of  progress!)  was 
the  precise  period  of  the  whole  national 
history,  when  men  said,  ''  Let  us  stand 
still." 

If  it  be  a  fair  division  of  society  which 
has  been  sometimes  made  between  the 
Have-Somethings  and  the  Have-Nothings, 
then  might  it  be  said  that  this  conserva- 
tive sentiment  was  essentially  a  sentiment 
of  the  pocket.  The  ethics  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  allowed  a  man  to  place  happi- 
ness as  his  "  being's  end  and  aim,"  allow- 
ed him  also  fairly  to  place  the  happiness 
and  well  being  of  his  class  before  that  of 
all  other  classes.  The  land-owner  held  by 
the  corn-laws,  and  by  every  other  law 
which  suited  his  own  interest,  and  kept 
the  power  in  his  own  hands ;  and  what 
was  more,  he  acknowledged  he  did  so, 
and  nobody  said  him  nay.  Arguments 
arose  as  to  how  members  of  parliament, 
engaged  for  special  interests,  were  re- 
turned; but,  perhaps,  we  have  yet  to 
wait  for  the  condemnation  which  ought 
to  follow  the  attempt  to  return  them  for 
any  special  interest  (as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  whole  body  politic)  whatsoever. 

The  whig  of  1820  was  a  bold,  brave 
man.  His  desire  of  progress  was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  tory  of  18^i0. 
JBestina  lente  was  the  motto  of  both ;  but 
the  old  whig  proposed  to  move^  if  it  were 
but  a  few  inches,  and  that  little  move- 
meat  has  gone  on  accelerating,  till  it  has 
carried  tory,  whig,  and  radical  away  in 
the  flood.  Of  course,  like  the  religious 
reformer,  he  was  confounded  with  the 
extremest  section  of  his  party.  To  pro- 
pose to  enlarge  the  franchise  by  a  pound- 
holding,  and  to  desire  to  cut  off  the  heads 
of  all  ^gs,  was  one  and  the  same.    We  | 


recollect  hearing  in  a  country  town  of  a 
meeting  wherein  some  notable  having 
proposed  the  king's  health,  turned  round 
courteously  to  a  whig  gentleman  of  the 
utmost  loyalty,  and  gravely  apologized. 

"  No  offense  to  you,  I  hope,  Mr.  E ." 

'^  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me." 
"  Any  body  who  wants  to  go  on  is  a  mal- 
content and  a  rebel,  and  any  body  who 
has  religious  doubts  is  an  infidel."  It 
was  all  clear-sailing.  We  must  draw  a 
line  somewhere. 

Again,  the  esthetics  of  the  past  genera- 
tion were  singularly  different  from  our 
own.     Classicism  appeared  in  a  certain 
thin  and  ghostly  shape  in  the  Style  de 
r Empire,    All  that  made  it  beautiful  of 
old  was  gone — the  originality,  the  breadth, 
the  freedom,  the  suitabilities  of  race  and 
climate.    There  only  remained  a  certain 
puny  imitation  which,  if  Pericles  or  Hor- 
ace could  have  arisen  and  beheld,  would 
have  driven   them  to  hide  their  heads 
again  under  the  waters  of  Styx.    Furni- 
ture was  "  classical "  which  had  legs  carv- 
ed, and  draperies  hung  as  falsely  and  as 
poorly  as  could  be  conceived.    Houses 
were  "  Grecian"  which  had  a  door  in  the 
middle,  a  window  on    each    side,  and 
three  windows  overhead.     Colors  were 
"in    good    taste"    which    were    either 
fawn,  or  gray,  or  that  peculiar  blue  made 
by  mixing  black  and  white  paint.    La- 
dies had  a  "  Grecian  bend "  when  they 
rounded  their  shoulders  and  poked  their 
heads.    Dresses  were  classical  which  had 
waists  under  the  arms  and  such  scanty 
skirts  as  (in  a  case  known  to  us  tradition- 
ally) compelled  the  wearer  to  go  out  of 
the  room  and  take  it  off  before  she  could 
sit  down.    That  was  the  esthetic  taste  of 
1810.    Refinement  meant  poorness,  thin- 
ness— or,  as  ladies'  maids  say,  "skiropi- 
ness  " — of  dress  and  habits  of  life.     7re^ 
maine  was  a  refined  book.    Byron  was  a 
"  most  refined  creature "  when  he  went 
to  dine  with  Rogers,  and  refused  to  eat 
any  thing  but  potatos  and  vinegar,  and 
then  stole  off  to  a  tavern,  and  devoured  a 
good  plain  dinner  in  private.    We  our- 
selves remember  having  contemplated,  as 
a  child,  with  awe  and  admiration,  three  ' 
young  ladies  who  visited  the  paternal 
abode,  and  never  ate  anything,  except 
perhaps  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  oi*  a  spoon- 
ful of  jelly,  and  a  little  wine  and  water. 
One  day  some  naughty  school-boys  hav- 
ing laid  a  trap  for  ^ese  ethereal  beings, 
caught  them  all  three  sorreptitioasly  in  ue 
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luncheon-room — one  was  eating  cheese, 
another  carving  a  round  of  beef,  and  the 
third  (alas!  "the  youngest  and  fairest 
she"),  to  save  time,  had  applied  a  huge 
silver  tankard  of  beer  straight  to  her  del- 
icate lips ! 

This  last  period  of  bad  taste,  however, 
is  later  than  can  be  fairly  laid  to  the  door 
of  the  generation  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  hitherto — the  generation  which 
was  at  its  zenith  in  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  century.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  that  time  were  too  truly  such  to 
descend  often  to  such  affectations ;  they 
were  proud  rather  than  either  vain  or 
conceited.  Their  manners  were  a  second 
nature,  and  no  assumed  piece  of  acting. 
Let  us  try  to  recall  what  those  manners — 
now  passing  rapidly  out  of  the  world — 
actually  were. 

Our  private  illusions  on  the  subject  of 
clothes  were  once  dispelled  somewhat 
unkindly  by  a  charmingly-attired  damsel, 
who  remarked  to  us,  "  My  dear,  it  is  not 
a  question  whether  you  dress  ill  or  well — 
vou  don't  dress  at  all !"  In  like  manner 
the  present  generation  would  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  last,  have  good  manners  or 
bad,  but  simply  no  manners  whatever. 
Manners  were  things  half  natural,  half 
acquired  by  people  who  united  good  birth 
and  good  breeding — like  setter  dogs,  who 
must  come  of  a  proper  race,  and  then  re- 
ceive careful  training.  You  could  not 
teach  a  mastiff  to  set,  neither  would  the 
best  red  spaniel  pup  do  the  business  well 
without  thorough  instruction,  whatever 
good  dispositions  it  might  show.  Nature 
and  art  must  combine,  alike  to  mark  the 
partridge  or  to  enter  a  drawing-room. 
But  the  art  acquired  in  childhood  grew  to 
the  possessor;  the  dignified  and  easy 
walk,  the  noble  carriage  of  the  head,  the 
modulated  voice,  the  unfailing  courtesy 
to  all,  the  easy  tact  of  ever  ready  and 
appropriate  conversation,  were  as  much  a 
part  of  the  man  himself,  and  as  little  an 
effort  as  to  speak  his  own  language.  Here 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  ourselves.  Our  manners 
are  either  bad,  or  spontaneously  good,  or 
else  affected  and  artificial.  His  were 
never  bad;  and  were  neither  exactly 
spontaneous,  nor  yet  artificial,  but  edu- 
cated^ and  (precisely  speaking)  polished. 
The  natural  substance,  whatever  it  might 
be,  had  received  the  highest  possible  fin- 
ish. There  was  no  veneering  which  might 
rub  off,  or  start  with  a  little  unwonted 


heat.    It  was  the  wood  itself  brought  to 
lustrous  perfection. 

The  difference  between  our  fathers' 
manners  and  ours  was  visible  in  every 
detail ;  but  the  essential  distinction  seems 
to  have  lain  ih  the  art  of  conversation,  as 
practiced  in  their  time  and  our  own.  If 
the  reader  has  known  the  happiness  of 
associating  intimately  with  any  man  or 
woman  who  brought  the  old  system  into 
our  age,  he  can  surely  never  cease  to  re- 
gret that  that  exquisite  tact  and  suavity 
is  vanishing  from  society.  How  really 
delicious  a  thing  it  was!  How — when 
its  atmosphere  had  once  wrapped  ns 
round — we  felt  ourselves  expand  in  it,  as 
sea-anemones  do  in  warm  and  sheltered 
caves,  where  there  is  no  chance  of  a  break- 
er ever  disturbing  the  surface !  "Nobody 
is  going  to  say  any  thing  disagreeable  to 
any  body !  Every  body's  small  feelings 
and  prejudices  will  be  remembered.  Kind 
things  will  be  seen  to  be  dropped  gently, 
calling  for  no  reply.  The  speaker  will 
consider  whether  what  he  has  got  to  say 
can  interest  his  audience,  and  will  never 
pour  out  his  egotism  irrespective  of  their 
feelings."  It  is  a  vision  of  paradise,  like 
Mohammed's  promise  to  the  blessed :  "Ye 
shall  sit  on  seats  opposite  one  another. 
All  grudges  shall  be  taken  away  out  of 
your  hearts."  And  then  this  delightful 
conversation  (we  talk  now  —  we  never 
converse)^  with  its  careful  give  and  take, 
its  courteous  drawing  forth  of  the  most 
modest  in  the  party,  its  sparkling  anec- 
dotes and  friendly  discussion,  all  came  to 
us  through  such  organs  of  speech — so 
soft,  so  full  and  modulated.  Where  are 
those  voices  gone — those  female  voices 
of  the  last  generation  ?  We  hear  sweet 
singers  now;  but  hardly  ever  sweet 
talkers,  sweet  laughers.  We  talk  too 
loud,  or  else  fall  into  the  atrocity  of 
whispering  to  our  next  neighbor,  so  that 
no  third  person  hears  us.  In  the  days  of 
good  manners,  every  body  talked  for  the 
whole  circle,  but  never  raised  a  voice  be- 
yond the  pitch  of  sweetness  and  good 
breeding.  Our  words  and  sentences  come 
out  gurgling  and  spluttering  like  bitter 
ale  when  the  cork  is  drawn  ;  theirs  flowed 
smoothly  like  rich  wine  out  of  their  own 
fine  old  silver  claret  jags.  Is  it  not  a 
pity  that  this  art — which  is  every  body's 
art,  which  fills  up  all  the  interstices  of 
life,  and  is  of  teniold  more  importance  to 
human  happiness  than  all  the  painting, 
music,  and  scolptore  in  the  world — Bhoold 
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be  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion  like 
those  of  making  Venetian  glass,  or  the 
Tyrian  dye  ?  Shall  we  teach  children  to 
chatter  four  languages  and  never  teach 
them  not  to  interrupt  people  who  are 
speaking  one  of  them  ?  Shall  we  instruct 
young  ladies  to  warble  like  nightingales, 
and  then  have  them  to  scream  like  cock- 
atoos in  small  assemblies,  and  sit  dumb  as 
owls  in  large  ones  ?  There  are  well-bred 
people  now — people  whom  nature  has 
dowered  with  such  natural  tact  and  dig- 
nity, that  nothing  can  have  surpassed  it. 
But  for  the  great  mass  of  society,  the 
want  of  an  education  of  manners — the 
dying  out  of  the  old  traditional  practice, 
is  surely  a  deplorable  thing.  We  have 
got  back  hoops,  and  seem  on  the  way  to 
get  back  powder.  May  the  kind  fates 
rive  us  one  thing  more — the  manners  of 
the  people  who  wore  hoops  and  powder 
of  Old,  and  the  memory  of  whose  suave 
courtesy  comes  to  us  like  the  odor  of 
their  own  marechale^  or  of  a  drawing- 
room  full  of  Eastern  sandal- wood  boxes 
and  pot-pourri. 

Lastly,  there  was  one  point  in  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  that  we  have 
made  vast  advance  over  our  fathers,  on 
which  it  is  possible  they  might  have  had 
something  to  put  in  as  a  pleajocr  contra. 
Their  practice  of  dueling  was  barbarous, 
was  immoral,  was  the  source  of  great  and 
useless  misery  to  hundreds.  But  in  de- 
spising it  as  we  have  learned  to  do,  it  may 
be  asked,  have  we  lost  nothing  of  the 
keen  sense  of  honor  which  spurred  them 
(however  wrongly)  to  such  measures? 
That  sense  of  honor  was  often  exagger- 
ated, often  purely  conventional,  and  the 
duel,  as  a  means  of  satisfying  it,  was  al- 
ways imperfect,  and  often  absurd.  Still, 
the  idea  that  life  itself  was  in  a  moment 
to  be  risked  by  every  gentleman,  at  the 
call  even  of  a  mistaken  sense  of  honor, 
that  a  man's  truth,  courage,  probity,  and 
the  reputation  of  every  woman  of  his  fam- 
ily, were  things  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  safety,  and  to  be  defended  in  an  in- 
stant at  the  peril  of  death — these  were 
ideas  that  had  in  them  much  that  was 
ennobling  to  the  age  in  which  they  were 
current.  A  man  imbued  with  them  might 
have  a  hundred  vices,  but  he  could  hardly 
be  wholly  base  or  contemptible.  We 
have  given  them  up,  and  we  have  done 
rightly ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  in  God's 
world  the  maintenance  of  any  high  moral 
quality  really  demands  an  immoral  prac- 


tice. True  honor — that  is  self  reverence 
for  the  humanity  lodged  in  us,  respect  for 
ourselves,  independently  of  the  world's 
opinion — can  live  and  flourish,  thank 
Heaven!  without  a  pistol  or  a  rapier. 
But  there  is  no  small  danger  that  in  first 
putting  away  from  us,  and  taking  on  our- 
selves to  despise  as  barbarous  the  practice 
which  continually  gave  to  such  honor 
visible  dominion  over  life  and  limb,  we 
should  fall  into  the  error  of  undervaluing 
the  thing  itself.  Let  the  frequenters  of 
those  clubs  where  the  reputations  of  men 
are  coolly  canvassed,  and  the  names  of 
women  bandied  about  in  most  unseemly 
sort,  decide  whether  the  disuse  of  the 
much-abused  duel  is  a  wholly  unmixed 
benefit. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  brief  review 
of  the  character  of  the  past  generation  ? 
Firstly  this — that  in  modes  ol  life,  in  re- 
ligion, in  politics,  in  psthetic  taste,  in 
manners,  and  social  laws  it  was  altogeth- 
er different  from  ours,  and  in  many  re- 
spects strangely  contrasted  with  it.  If 
either  their  spirit  or  ours  was  "Decem- 
novenarianism,"  the  other  was  something 
else  which  ought  to  be  called  by  a  differ- 
ent natne.  Whether  the  one  was  better 
or  worse  than  the  other,  the  twentieth 
century  must  decide.  While  we  can  not 
doubt  that 

*' Through  the  ages  our  increasing  purpose 
runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the 
process  of  the  suns/' 

it  will  not  hurt  us  to  bear  in  recollection, 
that  with  narrower  creeds,  and  poorer 
systems  of  ethics,  our  fathers  were,  per- 
haps, practicallv  as  religious  and  as 
faithful  to  duty  (as  they  understood  it)  as 
any  men  are  now ;  that  their  politics,  if 
selfish,  have  left  us  a  better  legacy  of  na- 
tional security  than  is  enjoyed  by  the 
heirs  of  any  other  race  in  the  world ;  and 
that  if  wo  may  question  their  taste  in 
dress  and  furniture,  they  would  unhesi- 
tatingly and  utterly  condemn  our  man- 
ners and  conversation. 

The  younger  generation  ot  the  nine- 
teenth century — this  generation  of  our 
own,  which  we  are  accustomed  only  to 
think  of  when  we  talk  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age — how  shall  we  draw  its  distinctive 
qualities?  What  are  the  ideas  which 
permeate  it  and  make  it  what  it  is  ?  Are 
there  in  truth  such  ideas  peculiar  to  it,  or 
is  it  any  ^material  progress  whioh  has 
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produced  the  apparent  change  ?  Is  it 
steam  which  has  loade  ■'  Deceranovena- 
rianiein,"  or  "  Decemnovenarianism " 
which  has  created  steam,  and  a  hundred 
other  instruments  whereby  to  rule  over 
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Among  the  most  delicate  of  all  Shelley's 
ethere:il  conceptions,  is  that  of  a  race  of 
beings  whose  dwelling  is  in  the  minds  of 
men — who  say  to  Proiuetheus : 

"  We  breathe  and  sicken  not 
The  atrooapbcre  of  human  thought — 
Ite  it  dim,  and  d^ok,  and  gray, 
Like  a  gtorm-eitinguished  day, 
Traversed  o'er  by  dying  gleams — 
Be  it  bright  as  all  between 
Sunny  skies  and  windless  streams; 
We  make  there  our  airy  tent, 
Voy^ng  cloud-like  and  unpent, 
Through  Uie  liquid  element" 

It  seems  to  ub  as  if  such  beings  wonld 
find  the  "  atmosphere  of  human  thought " 
in  our  time  and  forty  years  ago  altogeth- 
er diffLTcnt.  There  is  considerably  more 
oxygen  in  it  just  now — a  tension  often 
extreme  and  injurions,  and  as  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  milder  air  of  the  pant  as  a 
Yorkshire  moor  is  from  a  Devonshire 
combe.  Tho  acceleration  of  all  modes  of 
social  and  intellectual  life  must  have  had 
great  share  in  producing  this  change; 
but  the  keener  thought  has  again  invent- 
ed and  applied  ioventions  in  a  way  no 
previous  age  ever  did  or  would  have 
done.*  It  IS  no  part  of  our  work  now  to 
go  over  those  stages  of  niaterial  progress 
of  wliich  steam,  telegraphs,  penny  posts, 
chloroform,  gas,  photography,  Armstrong 
gnns,  and  the  analysis  of  the  solar  speo- 
trum,  are  the  most  marvelous,  but  rfer- 
haps  hardly  more  widely  elTective  tnan 
many  others  by  which  our  manufactures, 
agriculture,  and  nil  arts  of  life  have  been 
revc>lutionized.  The  volume  which  should 
embody  the  briefest  record  of  these 
achievements  during  their  generation 
would  be  a  portly  tome  itself.  Our  afikir 
is  with  the  ideas,  the  mental  coinage  cur- 
rent in  the  Victorian  age.  Gold,  and 
silver,  and  copper,  what  is  it  worth  ?  and 
what  sort  of  image  and  superscription 
does  it  bear  ? 

The  political  ideas  of  our  age  wonld 
probably,  half  a  dozen  yean  ago^  have 
been  pronounced  by  every  oae  eminenUy 
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democratic  It  was  a  commonly  received 
opinion  that  the  tendency  of  the  times, 
all  over  Europe,  was  in  the  direction  of 
republicanism,  and  that  it  was  a  question 
of  time  only  when  these  tendencies  should 
culminate  in  overwhelming  power.  In- 
dividual dictators,  it  was  thought,  might 
acquire  despotic  rule  abroad,  and  our  owtf" 
constitutional  monarchs  might  long  retain 
a  nominal  sovereignty  in  England,  but  all 
aristocratic  ini'titutionH  were  in  process  of  , 
slow  and  certain  dissolution.  What  has 
become  of  that  democratic  spirit  of  the 
age  ?  It  would  seem  that  it  has  certainly 
received  a  check.  The  failure  of  Gari- 
baldi and  the  Mazzinlan  party  in  Italy 
has  done  something — the  American  war 
much  more.  That  war,  although  actually 
traceable  to  the  very  failure  of  the  great 
republic  to  be  a  real  democracy,  and  to 
give  civil  and  political  rights  to  all  the 
mhabitanU  of  its  territories,  has  yet  been 
most  illogioally  accepted  iu  Europe  as  ev- 
idence of  the  failure  of  democracy  itself. 
The  real  weakness  ol'  the  system  which  it 
has-  exposed,  its  inadequacy  to  produce 
either  the  powers  of  command  or  readi- 
ness of  obedience  needful  in  warfare,  the 
unwieldinessof  fthuge  Demos  struggling 
like  an  elephant  in  the  gripe  of  a  tierco 
and  agile  tiger — this  has  hardly  been  no- 
ticed, as  it  deserved,  as  a  warning  that 
freedom  itself  (till  the  world  is  other  than 
it  is)  can  not  be  insured  without  propor- 
tionate military  organization. 

However  this  may  be,  and  whatever 
other  causes  have  tended  to  modify  po|^ 
ular  sentiment,  it  seems  clear  enough  that 
it  has  been  modified.  We  are  not  "en 
the  high  road  to  universal  democracy," 
as  many  averred,  a  few  years  ago,  W6 
surely  were.  The  English  Royal  House 
and  the  English  House  of  Lords  will  hold 
their  places  beyond  any  date  now  in 
sight.  Republics  for  Greece,  or  for  Italy, 
are  postponed  tine  die,  perhaps  till  the 
klepnts  of  Albania  and  brigands  of  Cala> 
bria  can  read  newspapers,  and  honor 
Themis  and  Nemisea  as  well  as  the  Pa- 
naghia  and  Madonna  !  "Brave  Swiss" 
are  no  longer  quoted  by  any  tourists  who 
have  endured  their  ill  manners  and  ex- 
tortions, as  models  for  European  imita- 
tion, nor  is  there  a  general  desire  to  see 
England  parceled  out  into  cantons,  and 
represented  by  a  congress  of  inn-keepers. 
Have  we  for  all  this  swung  back  the 
pendulum  of  prejudice  to  the  Toryism  of 
oar  fathers?  Not  at  all  I  X»6«ra/poli. 
U 
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tics,  if  not  democrcUic  ones,  are  so  nni- 
versal  that  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  if 
a  conservative  party  which  twenty  years 
since  would  have  been  recognized  as 
such,  now  exists  at  all.  Every  body  wants 
to  ffo  ariy  and  to  go  on  pretty  fast.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  how  the  drag  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  engine.  There  is  no  ion* 
ger  (as  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century)  a  handful  of  violent  radicals  to 
a  nation  of  tories,  nor — as  there  were  a 
few  years  ago — two  balanced  parties,  one 
in  favor  of  progress  and  one  opposed  to  it. 
There  are  none  so  violent  as  the  old  re- 
formers, none  so  pig-headed  as  the  old 
conservatives.  Parties  tend  continually 
to  efface  themselves,  and  ideas  once  pecu- 
liar to  the  radicals  now  permeate  all  men's 
minds,  and  make  England  every  day 
more  and  more  a  country  of  liberals — of 
liberals  only.* 

Th&tjtistice  should  be  done  to  aU  is  the 
very  ground  and  reason  why  governments 
exist.  To  lodge  power  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  injustice  in  larger  matters  of  state 
policy,  is  obviously  an  absurd  contradic- 
tion of  the  ends  of  all  government.  It  is 
possible  always  that  those  who  do  know 
justice  may  not  choose  to  execute  it ;  but 
those  who  do  not  know  it  can  not  exe- 
cute it,  if  they  would.  The  whole  differ- 
ence then,  between  true  political  liberal- 
ism and  false,  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  the 
false  seems  to  give  men  power  before 
knowledge,  and  the  true  would  give  them 
knowledge  before  power. 

Singularly  parallel  to  the  change  in  po- 
litical feeling  is  that  in  religious  views  in 
England  during  the  last  few  years.  New 
sects  do  not  arise,  nor,  the  old  freer  ones 
ostensibly  add  to  their  numbers ;  but  the 
whole  existing  thought  of  the  nation  is 
gradually  leavening  with  free  ideas, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  tend  to  effiice 
sects  in  reli^on,  like  parties  in  politics. 
The  process  has  by  no  means  gone  so  far 

*  Perhaps  one  of  the  nnder-currents  which 
may  have  tended  of  late  to  soften  democratic  opin- 
ions into  liberalism  in  England,  may  be  tracea  to 
the  results  of  the  working  of  the  new  poor-law. 
No  one  can  have  been  led  to  watch  these  closely 
without  being  struck  with  the  fact,  that  our  low- 
est constituency  chooses  representatives  utterly 
unfit  to  cope  with  the  simplest  problems,  not  only 
of  political  economy,  but  of  common  humanity 
and  justice.  To  intrust  the  selection  of  a  senate, 
which  must  decide  the  destinies  of  the  world,  to 
men  who  choose  such  representatives  as  the  elect- 
ed guardians  of  half  the  Unions  of  England,  is 
obvioualy  a  daagenNis  ei^terfnent 


in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  There  is 
still  a  great  conservative  religions  party — 
a  party  with  two  vast  separate  aggrega- 
tions, the  High  Church  and  the  Evan* 
gelical ;  but  it  would  peem  as  if  neither 
of  these  stood  as  high  as  they  did  some 
years  ago.  They  are  formed  of  men,  few 
of  whom  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  time,  and  none  of 
whom  hold  out  the  promise  of  hereafter 
rising  to  higher  influence.  The  younger 
generation  we  might  almost  compare  to 
the  sands  pouring  down  the  sides  of  the 
loose  hillocks  on  the  shore  and  swelling 
the  ever-growing  mass  of  broad  opinion 
below.  "  Young  England  "  now  is  as- 
suredly not  Puseyite,  still  less  is  it  Cal- 
vinist.  A  small  portion  of  it  only  belongs 
to  the  earlier  broad  church  of  Maurice 
and  Kingsley.  The  far  profounder  school, 
of  which  the  Oxford  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  is  the  head,  probably  numbers  at 
this  moment  more  of  the  rising  intellect 
of  the  time — ^the  intellect  which  shortly 
must  take  the  foremost  place  in  politics 
and  literature — than  any  other  m  the 
land.  The  literature  of  the  time  bears 
unmistakable  traces  of  this  crumbling 
away  of  definite  traditional  belief,  this 
leveling  process  going  on  in  the  opinions 
of  all  the  most  active  and  cultivated  minds. 
Few  of  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  the  older  creeds,  whose  influence 
might  be  traced  in  every  line  of  the  litera- 
ture of  earlier  times,  seem  to  have  a  place 
in  the  history,  the  science,  the  fiction,  or 
the  higher  periodical  writings  of  our  day. 
A  Moslem  or  Hindu,  coming  to  England 
and  studying  our  journals  and  our  book- 
shejves,  would  find  it  a  Christian  litera- 
ture in  the  sense  only  of  a  wide  humanity, 
of  a  reverent  and  somewhat  distant  tone 
in  all  mention  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
of  a  peculiar  modern  mode  of  paying  a 
warm,  brief  homaee  to  the  name  of  Chnst, 
resembling  the  self-crossing  of  a  well-feel- 
ing Romanist  at  the  sight  of  a  crucifix. 
Of  the  special  doctrines  ^^  necessary  to 
salvation,^'  of  Atbanas^us,  of  Luther,  or  of 
Calvin,  of  any  recognition  of  either  Church 
or  Bible  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  for  met 
aphysics,  morals,  history,  or  physical  sci- 
ence, he  would  find  scarcely  any  trace  at 
all.  A  book  or  a  periodical  wbicn  assumes 
the  orthodox  doctrines,  and  applies  them 
to  the  real  facts  of  life,  is  thereby  imme- 
diately marked  as  belonging  to  the  *^  relig- 
ions world,"  and  passes  out  of  \he  sphere 
of  regular  litentore.    Thns  the  membeiA 
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of  the  republic  of  letters,  at  all  events, 
must  needs  be  classed  as  holding  in  relig- 
ion the  same  position  which  thinking  men 
generally  at  present  hold  in  politics. 
They  are  liberals^  but  not  extreme 
radicals.  They  desire  reform,  not  revo- 
lution ;  and  their  tone  toward  the  past  is 
tender  rather  than  inimical.  In  so  far, 
then,  as  literature  must  be  held  to  be 
the  vane  on  our  spire,  we  must  judge 
thereby  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing 
all  around. 

There  is  much  of  good  and  somewhat 
of  evil,  in  this  religious  attitude  of  our 
generation.  It  is  good  inasmuch  as  it  is 
an  attitude  of  reverence.  Whatever 
Englishmen  believe  or  disbelieve  now, 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  Voltarian  shal- 
low and  trivial  contempt,  or  of  the  solemn 
sneer  of  that  "  lord  of  irony,"  Gibbon ; 
neither  are  we  indifferent  to  the  whole 
subject,  in  the  deplorable  manner  of  clever 
Frenchmen  and  Italians.  Let  an  English- 
man approach  ever  so  nearly  to  the  dread 
gulf  of  atheism,  he  very  seldom  denies 
that  he  knows  it  is  a  gulf  terrible  and 
dark,  and  that  he  would  fain  turn  round 
and  escape  it.  The  self-conceited  satis- 
faction in  verbal  quibbles,  whereby  the 
shallower  races  of  the  South  are  content 
to  shut  out  God  and  Heaven  from  human 
eyes,  are  flimsy  veils,  rent  asunder  at  once 
in  the  strong  grasp  of  the  Saxon.  Is  there, 
or  is  there  not,  a  God  ?  Is  there,  or  is 
there  not,  a  life  to  come?  These  are 
questions  he  may  perhaps  admit,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  aching  heart,  to  be  for 
the  present  beyond  his  solution ;  but  he 
will  never  dismiss  them  with  a  shrug,  a 
quibble,  and  a  smile.  Hue  tells  us  that 
when  a  Chinese  is  asked  his  religion  he 
considers  it  an  imperative  duty  of  cour- 
tesy to  depreciate  it,  and  praise  that  of 
his  interlocutor:  "My  religion  is  the 
poor,  and  mean,  and  foolish  religion  of 
Lao-Tze.  It  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  relig- 
ion as  the  high  and  exalted  religion  of 
Fo ;  but  opinions  only  vary :  Truth  is 
one.  We  are  all  brothers."  -  The  differ- 
ence between  these  Chinese  and  intelli- 
gent men  in  Southern  Europe  seems  to 
be  that  they  all  equally  dispise  the  relig- 
ions in  whose  forms  they  acquiesce,  and 
each  professes  a  Btupid  and  unmeaning 
latitudinarianism.  The  Chinese  alone 
speaks  civilly  of  anotherU  faith,  while 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian  insult 
both  it  and  their  own  with  absolute  im- 
partiality I 


English  skepticism  in  our  time  is  mostly 
of  that  sort  ol  which  it  may  be  said : 

**  There  lives  more  &ith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.^* 

It  18  honest,  serious,  and  arises  in  most 
cases  from  the  sincere  interest  taken  in 
the  subject.  Along  with  it  (in  whatever 
degree  it  may  exist)  there  lives  a  strong 
and  high  moral  faith,  an  intense  belief 
in  justice,  truth,  goodness,  purity  ;  higher 
standards  of  virtue,  higher  conceptions  of 
what  life  ought  to  be  made,  nay,  even  a 
wholly  new  spirit  of  tenderness  for  any 
genuine  religious  feeling  in  other  creeas 
and  ages — these  are  symptoms  full  of 
largest  promise.  Whatever  revolution  in 
opinion  may  be  in  store,  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  fear  for  its  ultimate  results, 
while  skepticism  itself  assumes  such 
shapes  as  these. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  evil  side 
to  the  religious  attitude  of  the  age.  It  is 
the  disposition  to  accept  as  a  finality  that 
condition  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  should  be 
one  of  transition.  There  is  an  unavowed 
feeling  current  through  the  higher  minds 
of  the  age,  that  a  dennite  faith  is  an  un- 
attainable good ;  that  the  larger  a  man's 
mind,  and  the  broader  his  grasp  of  the 
great  facts  of  life,  so  much  the  more 
cloudy  must  be  his  creed,  so  much  the 
feebler  must  glimmer  for  him  the  ray  of 
light  divine,  whereby  earth's  pathways 
are  cheered  for  humbler  soids.  It  is  not 
merely  that  men  do  not  now  hope  to  re- 
duce all  the  awful  mysteries  of  theology  to 
half  a  page  of  formularies.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  have  ceased  to  look  for 
celestial  manna  of  infallible  doctrines, 
rained  down  by  book  or  church,  for  mor- 
tals to  gather  up  and  be  fed.  They  no 
longer  hope  to  have  any  theology  at  all. 
They  no  longer  look  witn  filial  confidence 
to  the  Father  of  Spirits  for  that  bread  of 
life,  without  which  our  souls  must  faint 
and  perish.  Here  is  the  real  weak  point 
of  faith,  properly  so  called ;  not  the  faith 
in  books  or  churches,  but  in  the  ultimate 
intuitions  of  human  nature ;  those  intu- 
itions which  tell  us  that  the  Creator  can 
not  leave  unsatisfied  the  greatest  want  of 
his  noblest  creature,  while  he  openeth  his 
hand  and  fulfilleth  the  desire  of  bird  and 
brute ;  those  intuitions  which  tell  us  that 
all  which  has  glorified  and  hallowed  the 
past,  which  has  exalted    man  into  the- 
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martyr,  and  purified  him  into  the  saint, 
the  religion  which  has  been  the  source 
of  every  thing  most  beautifal,  and  every 
thing  most  holy,  can  yiot  be  a  dream  and 
a  mistake. 

There  is  a  great  error  current  in  our 
way  of  viewing  these  things  just  now. 
Because  we  have  discovered  that  we  can 
not  attain  infallible  truth,  we  have  leaped 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  dispense 
with  truth  altogether.  Because  there  is 
no  miraculous  potable  gold  in  the  alchemy 
of  the  soul,  we  imagine  we  can  live  with- 
out natural  food.  Li  youth  we  plant  our 
tree  of  faith  in  hot  haste,  and  dig  it  up  by 
the  roots,  and  plant  again  and  again 
equally  fruitlessly ;  and  then  we  sit  down 
in  despair,  and  cross  our  hands,  and  say : 
"  We  will  plant  no  more — let  the  ground 
lie  barren."  But  our  duty  is  to  plant,  to 
plant  deeply  and  firmly,  perchance  with 
much  labor  and  many  prayei*8,  and  then 
at  last  the  faith  will  strike  its  roots  into 
our  hearts  and  grow  and  flourish  year  by 
year,  warmed  by  the  sun  and  watered  by 
the  rains  of  heaven,  till  the  feeble  shoot 
has  become  a  mighty  tree — different  from 
the  shoot,  inasmuch  as  it  is  larger  and 
more  beautifbl,  yet  in  truth  the  same,  and 
developed  from  the  same  firm-set  root. 
Then  we  ourselves  may  look  back  on  the 
day  of  small  things,  when  a  blast  of  idle 
words  could  have  overthrown  us,  and  re- 
joice that  "neither  life,  nor  death,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature," 
can  separate  us  from  God,  or  cast  our 
faith  uprooted  on  the  ground. 

In  morals,  as  well  as  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion, the  present  generation  is  widely 
divided  from  the  past.  Theoretically  it 
holds  different  opinions,  and,  practically, 
it  has  established  a  very  different  stand- 
ard of  virtue.  The  system  of  Paley  and 
Beutham  modified  and  ennobled  in  the 
hands  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  represents  even 
the  happiness-test  theory  in  a  far  better 
light,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oppo- 
site school  of  ethics,  which  sets  forth  vir- 
tue as  the  end  of  creation,  and  intuition 
as  our  moral  guide,  has  gained  ground  so 
far  that  it  may  be  said  to  color  our  litera- 
ture, almost  as  Paley's  doctrines  did  those 
of  the  last  generation.  In  particular,  di- 
vines of  nearly  all  varieties  of  theological 
opinion  have  ceased  to  preach  the  misera- 
ble "  Do  good  that  yon  may  go  to  hea- 
ven "  sermons  we  nsed  to  bear,  and  sound 
a  nobler  note,  as  to  the  motive  of  daty, 


even  when  their  ideas  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  our  knowledge  of  it  may  be  ever  so 
confined.  Kingsley's  apostrophe  in  the 
Saints*  Tragedy  has  struck  the  key-note 
of  the  newer  and  grander  lesson : 

**  Is  selfishness — for  time  a  sin — 
Stretched    out  into    eternity,     celestial,  pru- 
dence?" 

People  interest  themselves  little  in  the- 
ories of  morals,  and  contentedly  listen  to 
the  most  degrading  heresies  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  they  are  ready  to  call  fire  and 
flame  over  some  infinitely  small  and  ob- 
scure error  of  theology.  Yet  among  all 
the  ignorance  and  indifference  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  progress  toward  a  higher  system 
insensiblv  produces  beneficial  practical  re- 
sults. The  nobler  principle  echoed  about, 
penetrates  men's  brains  at  last,  and  kin- 
dles a  generous  warmth  in  their  hearts, 
which  the  meaner  one  was  unable  to  touch. 
The  duties  of  the  rich  toward  the  poor 
are  assuredly  understood  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent sense  now  from  what  they  were  for- 
merly, when  careless  alms  or  ostentatious 
Christian  benefactions  were  supposed  to 
fulfill  them  suflSciently.  The  whole  move- 
ment, of  which  the  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation is  the  visible  type,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  higher  senses  of  responsibility,  first 
to  seek  out  and  discover,  and  then  to 
remedy  the  misery  of  the  pauper  and  the 
criminal,  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious. 
For  one  "  Man  of  Ross,"  one  Hannah 
More,  or  Mrs.  Fry,  of  the  last  age,  there 
are  thousands  of  philanthropists  now  de- 
voting themselves  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  doing  all  that  in  their  power 
may  lie,  to  lift  a  little  of  the  weight  of  the 
world's  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
weak  and  the  suffering.  Ko  sooner  is  a 
scheme  of  beneficence  started  than  aid 
flows  in  from  every  quarter  from  unknown 
friends.  A  mere  summary  of  the  work 
now  doing  of  this  sort  in  £ngland  would 
fill  a  volume.  Here  is  surely  the  '^  spiiit 
of  the  age "  in  its  very  noblest  develop- 
ment, in  many  less  obvious  ways  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  general 
manner  of  regarding  questions  of  moral 
importance.  Thirty  years  ago  the  man 
who  should  have  spoken  of  marriages  con- 
tracted for  convenience  as  essentially  im- 
moral, would  have  been  laughed  at  for  his 
pains.  In  the  npper  classes  the  notion 
that  such  marriages  were  fit  and  right, 
that  esteem  was  the  only  thing  needed  to 
render  a  worldly  allianoe  in  every  way 
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good  and  proper,  was  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  young  people  as  a  matter  of 
course.  A  young  lady  who  declined 
"advantageous"  proposals  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  disliked  the  proposer,  was 
considered  to  deserve  poverty  and  ridicule 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  unless  in  the  rare 
case  of  her  being  in  a  position  to  command 
other  similarly  advantageous  alliances. 
Even  down  to  the  present  time,  a  few  be- 
lated writers  of  fiction  make  their  heroines 
do  a  noble  action  in  marrying  some  man 
they  abhor,  to  obey  their  fathers  or  oblige 
their  mothers.  All  this  miserable  folly  is 
going  out  of  fashion.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  that  the  canon  that  "  marriage 
must  hallow  love  *'  has  a  converse  quite 
equally  sacred,  and  that  "  love  also  must 
hallow  marriage." 

It  -is  needless  to  point  out  the  often- 
recognized  changes  which  have  occur- 
red in  the  social  morals  of  the  century. 
Drunkenness,  gambling,  blasphemy,  these 
three  giant  vices,  at  all  events,  have  been 
extruded  in  uttermost  disgrace  from  the 
circles  where  once  they  blazed  in  full 
effrontery.  Perhaps  other  vices,  worse 
than  they,  may  yet,  with  God's  help,  be 
conquered  also. 

As  to  the  esthetics  of  our  age,  who 
knows  what  they  are?  Are  we  roman- 
ticists or  classicists?  Is  pre-Raphaelit- 
ism  an  accepted  thing?  Ougnt  our 
buildings, public  and  private,  to  be  Gothic, 
or  Greek,  or  Italian  ?  or  something  jum- 
bled of  all  ?  or  something  wholly  new  ? 
Should  our  furniture  be  Tudor,  or  Re- 
naissance, or  Louis  XIV.,  or  Style  Empire  ? 
When  we  ask  these  questions,  we  awake 
to  the  curious  fact,  that  every  preceding 
generation  has  had  its  style  more  or  less 
marked  and  predominant,  through  all  the 
works  of  the  day.  But  our  generation 
has  no  such  style.  There  is  no  one  thread 
of  thought  or  taste  running  through  the 
multitudinous  shapes  or  colors  which  our 
houses  within  and  without  display.  If  a 
future  painter  wishes  to  give  "An  Inte- 
rior, Temp.  Q.  Victoria,"  or  a  future  nov- 
elist describe  vividly  an  English  house  in 
1864,  what  can  either  of  them  do  in  the 
way  of  ychitecture  or  furniture  to  give 
couleur  locale  to  their  sketches?  The 
crinoline  remains  the  sole  original  feature 
of  the  epoch.  In  manners,  where  are  we  ? 
We  will  not  say,  like  the  young  niidsbip- 
man,  who  was  desired  by  his  father  to 
take  notes  of  the  manners  and  costoms  of 
the  nations  whom  he  visitedi  and  who 


simply  appended  to  those  of  the.  Polyne- 
sians, "  Manners,  none ;  customs,  beastly." 
We  are  not  at  all  "  beastly."    Probably 
real  refinement  and  delicacy  never  reach- 
ed so  high  a  point  before,  as  among  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  England  now. 
Certainly,  we  may  doubt  that  cleanliness 
ever  did  so.    If  tne  conquest  of  India  had 
only  av&iled  to  bring  us  back  so  many 
exquisitely  clean  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  to  introduce  the  supreme  institution 
of  the  matutinal  tub,  then  would  not  the 
empire  of  Aurungzebe  have  fallen  in  vain. 
Still  for  "manners,"  alas!   for  mode  of 
address,  for  conversation,  for  the  minor 
courtesies  of  life  which  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between  jolting  down  the  road  of 
life  in  a  cart,  and  rolling  over  it  in  a  well- 
swung  carriage,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
there  is  a  grievous  falling  ofi  from  the 
days  of  our  fathers.    Is  this  owing  to 
women  ?    A  great  change  has  certainly 
taken  place  in  their  position.    A  woman's 
lot  is  a  freer,  happier  thing  by  far  than 
it  was  when  life's  lottery  offered  her  but 
the  one  prize  of  a  congenial  marriage,  and 
all  the  rest  of  her  chances  were  miserable 
blanks  of  unhappy  wedlock    or  dreary 
maidenhood,  pinned  up  in  narrowest  oir 
cles  of  conventionality.    Still  further  may 
these  changes  go.    But  let  us  trust  that 
however  may  hereafter  be  adjusted  many 
questions  opened  now,  it  will  never  cease 
to  be  woman's  aim  to  soften  and  refine  the 
manners  of  their  time,  and  to  claim  from 
men  that  gentle   courtesy  which  it   is 
equally  a  pleasure  an^  an  honor  to  give 
and  to  receive.    The  fear  that  they  should 
do  otherwise  seems  about  as  well  founded 
as  that  they  should  join  in  a  league  for 
the  general  massacre  of  babies,  or  any 
thing  else  equally  congenial  to  their  natures. 

To  resume.  Nineteenth  Century  Fhre 
was  a  fine  worthy  gentleman  in  thick 
white  cravat  and  blue  coat.  He  had  the 
narrowest  political  and  religious  creed, 
and  the  worst  esthetic  taste  possible. 
But  he  was  brave  (as  some  fifty  well- 
fought  battles  by  sea  and  land  could  tea- 
tify),  pious,  and  charitable,  according  to 
his  lights,  and  of  supreme  courtesy  of 
manners  and  chivalry  of  feeling.  He  left 
to  his  son  (with  all  his  foolish  opinions) 
the  English  constitution  and  the  English 
church,  a  variety  of  hideous  edifices  and 
public  monuments,  and  a  rather  greater 
tendency  to  gout  than  had  been  enjoyed  bv 
mankind  before  the  treatywith  Portugal. 

Nineteenth  Century  jPUa  is  a  young 
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gentleman  in  tweed  suit  and  wide  awake, 
with  a  cigar  permanently  growing  out  of 
his  lips.  He  has  the  very  finest  aspira- 
tions in  all  directions,  but  ha?  no  particu- 
lar creed  as  yet,  political,  religious,  moral, 
or  esthetic,  and  no  manners  whatever, 


good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  by  the  friends  of  this  interesting 
youth  that  he  may  leave  something  as 
good  to  Twentieth  Century  as  the  herit- 
age he  received  from  his  own  respected 
progenitors. 


Vrom   the    London    Bcleetic. 


LECTURERS   AND   LECTURING:    THOMAS   COOPER. 


The  public  mind  is  quite  undecided  in 
its  opinion  as  to  the  question,  whether 
lectures  and  lecturing  are  a  great  nuisance 
or  a  great  luxury  ?  We  believe,  if  most 
people  answered  honestly,  the  verdict 
would  be,  great  nuisance  ;  at  any  rate, 
this  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
amazing  difficulty  there  is,  even  in  a  very 
large  and  crowded  population,  of  obtain- 
ing a  tolerably  decent-looking  audience, 
and  by  the  consequent  usually  miserable 
remuneration,  with  which  most  lecturers 
are  compelled  to  content  themselves,  who 
feel  that  amongst  the  several  missions  of 
modem  enlightenment,  that  department 
is  theirs.  We  are  hot  quite  certain  that 
things  are  mending  in  this  matter ;  we 
speak  from  no  especial  text,  but  from 
impressions  which  have  oflen  passed 
through  our  mind  with  reference  to 
the  importance  of  the  lecturer's  work, 
and  the  undue  appreciation  of  it.  It 
is  true  that  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments and  securities  against  loss  on 
the  part  of  lecturer,  or  committee  en- 
gaging him,  have  been  wrought  into  a 
scientific  texture,  and  planning  and  schem- 
ing to  get  rid  perhaps  of  two  or  three 
hundred  course  tickets ;  but  even  in  this 
case,  success  only  seems  certain  when 
large  concessions  are  made  to  the  popu- 
lar yearning  for  amusement  or  somethmg 
more  questionable,  and  the  lecturer's  desk 
is  transformed  into  the  ventriloquist's  or 
the  thespian's  theater.  Some  persons 
prophesy  and  proclaim  that  the  age  of 
lecturing  has  gone  by ;  the  multiplication 
of  books  and  papers  has  extinguished 
the  need  of  it.  Others,  like  George  6il- 
dllan,  for  instance,  io  hb  third  volume  of 
LUerary  PcrtnUts^  poor  every  kind  of 


I  imaginable  contempt  upon  the  lecture  craft ; 
contempt,  it  must  be  admitted,  deserved 
in  many  instances,  but  too  bad  when  it  is 
made  a  generalization  of  the  whole. 
From  some  aspects,  it  might  seem  that 
the  lecturer  has,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  passed  under  an  eclipse^  and  yet 
we  suppose  that  his  functions  have  set- 
tled themselves  now  more  distinctly  into 
a  profession.  To  listen  to  a  bad  lecture 
is  one  of  the  most  appalling  calamities 
that  can  happen  to  a  mortal.  We  say  it 
with  deep  sensibility,  even  in  the  recol- 
lection of  innumerable  bad  lectures  deliv- 
ered by  ourselves.  A  man,  unfit  for  the 
lecturer's  work  in  the  lecturer's  desk,  is 
a  pitiable  spectacle,  for  lecturing  is  an 
art  by  itself.  Every  preacher  is  now  sup- 
posea  to  be  capable  of  delivering  himself 
m  a  popular  lecture  ;  but  nothing  is  widei 
apart  tnan  even  the  most  serious  and  in- 
structive lecture  should  be  from  the  ser- 
mon. A  man  may  be  a  successful  pleader, 
an  able  barrister,  and  gifted  in  the  foren- 
sic line;  his  friends  suppose,  of  course, 
that  he  may  deliver  himself  ably  and 
effectively  in  a  lecture.  The  art  of  the 
lecturer  is  nearer  to  the  practice  of  the  bar- 
rister than  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit ;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  successful 
pleader  will  make  the  able  lecturer.  The 
most  able  lecturers,  we  believe,  of  our 
day,  are  nearly  all  maaters  in  the  pulpit ; 
but  they  usually  are  only  so  as  ^ey  leave 
the  peculiar  fervor  and  method  of  the 
pulpit  behind  them^  when  they  come  for 
purposes  which  must  be  regarded  as 
more  secular,  befbre  aucUenoes.  The 
work  of  the  pulpit  is  especially  with  con- 
science—  Boal  —  aifeoUon.  The  work  of 
^  leoturer  is  with  the  miad,  the  imdiir 
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cc-r  or  the  other  of  either  of  these  attri-  j^tve*.      In    KjL*s:?ai.t^%    the    mati   b.w    the 

bctctf ;  bat  a  leotcrer  will  make  uothir^  best  chaiToe  of  cbtaiaiiti;;  au  audienoe  ui 

oa:t,  wiLl  vin  the  ear  of  ro  aadienoe*  will  the    leectire-iwcj,  alJtivHjt    lu  the  inverse 

m?vj  T!o  sensibilities*  will  coarey  t30  ia-  rrorortioti     tu    which    he   j»otjb!5e**ec<   thv* 

r.mo:: ■."«?:,  who  z:l<  cot  in  a  larv^?  proper-  telicitie*  aitvl   ftk'ifilie*  \}t  puWio   *^»ee^*h 

ti-ti  :ht-!*e  -zreat  hu^an  attributes.     Xow,  aad  instruotioo.     l.et  him  be  a  m:<w  who 


ill  trese  remark*  are  to  preJ&oe  the  ex-  ha*  aohievevl  great  tHiae  a*  a  writei>— 
T^r^ssion  of  '?nr  own  f.vaviotroQ,  that  lev^  which  of  ov^urse  usuially  tjtuvjHv^e*  a  re- 
f  -  rln  '^  i  s  0  ne  o  f  t  b  e  most  heal  t  h  y,  happy »  t  ire  me  n  t  frv*m  iuce^si^tt  t  p  ublic  si^eei.'hin  iw  - 
an  i  ch  :irraiag  modes  of  public  iustniction.  dcivnvleni.>»  of  it^  usually  iuaptituae  for  it — 
We  shall  never  forg^?t*  s«.^  loo^  as  we  live,  .'twvl  he  will  have  an  audieiKV.  5H>n»etiuie* 
some  hectares  hearii  when  we  were  a  Ik\v;  it  is  very  delii^htful  to  »e<»  and  to  hear 
their  drli^t  and  their  influence  are  with  a  tuan  of  thouviht  and  mark  read  eveu 
us  still.  We  shall  never  f.>rv:et  the  iiu  v*ne  of  his  own  already  publish ^n)  paj>ers. 
pressi'^a  of  the  unhappy  Haydoo^s  Kvtures  l^ne  of  the  riv'he^t  luxuries  we  have  eu- 
on  paTPtirc*  ou  our  raiud  :  anvl  we  must  lovtnl  in  this  way  was  the  sittinj*  rewwtly 
still  be.ieve,  that  for  many  puriH'»ws,  m  the  audien^-e  of  A.  K  11.  I*,*  Mr.  l»oyd^ 
esptoiAlly  upon  certain  orviers  ot  mmd,  a  our  dear  c^>untry  |virson,  and  Hstetunj*  to 
C'."»nipe:ent  lecture,  well  furnished*  easily  his  mvvst  happy  rx'ading  ot*  his  own  |*ajvr 
deliverer!,  is  more  eflTeetive  than  almost  '*  i'^u  Men  v>f  whom  more>  might  have 
the  best  book.  Indeed,  all  best  Kx^ks,  be^*n  made,"  The  masters  of  the  pen  art"> 
K>st  pixvns,  best  philosophies*  Wst  out-  not  always  s\^  delight fuU  and  thev  are  not 
lines  c  t'  science,  histories,  oven  biographies,  loot  urers.  Mr.  Th ackeray*s  leci  mvs  wore 
need  the  expositor,  the  middle  man,  just  atna^ingly  sm\vs!tt\il,  and  they  wntained 
as  tmde  has  its  princely  merv*hants*  aiui  his  avera^e  atnount  of  brilliancy  in  satir\» 
its  little  retail  purchasers,  but  the  spaiv  and  description;  but  the  fame  lectures 
between  these  two  is  tilled  up  by  the  might  have  \H*en  deliver\sU  not  in  Mr. 
middle  man — the  tradesman.  So  the  Thackeray *s  unhappy  manner,  but  with 
lecturer,  the  oral  teacher,  takes  the  things  ease  and  llwenoy  by  a  practio*»d  speaker, 
of  innumerable  high  books  and  grt»at  but  an  imknown  man,  and  they  wo\»ld 
thoughts,  unattainable,  incomprehensible,  have  btH»n  t^ilur\>s ;  iit  Ikct,  pe*»!>le  paid 
abstract  ivleas,  and  makes  them  simple,  their  guineas  t*or  the  iH^urse,  witii  pleas- 
easy,  beauiitul,  practical.  We  are  aware  ur\\  to  see  the  author  of  Wmitt/  Fitit\  to 
we  say  high  things  about  the  lecturer —  :  spend  an  evening  with  him  ;  vulgar  high- 
things  to  which  few  lecturers  have  at- 1  bred  women  tooglehim,  aOer  thedclight- 
tained  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  desponding  •  fullv  polite  way  of  the  Wst  stnnety,  with 
tone  with  which  we  commenced  our  ex- !  their  eye-glasjies ;  and  men  to  gape,  and 
amples,  we  believe  that  the  lecturer's  is  [  to  gaze  and  nib  their  moustache  with 


as  yet  almost  an  nndevelo|H?d  art  and 
power.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great 
love  and  rage  for  listening  to  lectures, 
and  great,  able,  noble  lecturers,  exist  in 
America  incomparably  bevond  any  such 
experience  in  England*.  \Vhero  we  go  to 
lectures  by  scores,  people  there  go  by 
hundreds,  and  the  men  to  whom  we  listen 
by  hundreds,  they  are  listened  to  by  thou- 
sands there.    Of  coarse  we  speak  of  pe^ 


their  walking-stick,  bringing,  as  is  thus 
friH^uently  their  wont,  two  pieces  i»f  wood 
into  close  proximity,  IVlebrities  are  al- 
ways sure  of  the  ^HirivwMfi*,  and  so  an 
aui!ienct«  is  made.  Then  how  dcliglitt\il 
it  is  if  the  neigliboring  peer  or  banuiet 
condesct»nds  somehow  or  other  to  get  up 
a  Iwture  on  behalf  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coun- 
try seat  Then  what  a  fluttering  of  opera 
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cloaks,  and'tbe  small  town  belles  in  full 
dress ;  and  what  an  overflowing  spon- 
taneity of  thankfulness,  when  the  small, 
shivering  secretary  proposes  a  vote  of 
humble  gratitude  to  the  noble  lord  or 
honorable  baronet;  and  with  what  con- 
decension  and  affability  all  the  big  little 
people  speak  of  the  institution,  and  their 
desire  to  help  the  poor  things ;  and  fancy 
that  in  having  done  their  little  part  to- 
day to  the  great  man,  they  have  ful611ed 
each  item  of  the  golden  rule,  and  get 
themselves  tucked-np  to  sleep  on  comfort- 
able terms  with  God  and  man :  while 
the  humble,  thoughtful  lecturer,  to  whom 
the  work  is  really  a  passion  and  a  pur- 
pose, comes  and  goes,  greeted  by  his 
small,  almost  no  audience,  and  receiving 
his  fee,  receives  no  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  thanks;  as  if  it  were  possible 
that  any  fee  could  cover  impulse  given  to 
the  heart,  and  light  and  truth  poured  in 
upon  the  mind.  It  may  seem  that  we 
speak  rather  bitterly ;  m  fact,  we  have 
been  saddened  by  the  reputed  failure  of 
the  lecturer,  and  we  have  attributed  the 
failure  to  two  or  three  circumstances — to 
the  '*  snobbery  "  which  we  see  has  pene- 
trated to  the  lecturer's  desk  also,  creating 
that  incommensurable  kind  of  article 
called  the  amateur  lecture — still  more 
saddened  we  have  been  by  finding  in  al- 
most every  substitute  the  sacred  purposes 
of  knowledge-getting  and  truth-getting 
represented  by  the  Mechanics'  or  Literary 
Institute,  degraded  by  the  admixture  of 
semi  -  theatric  exhibitions,  ventriloquial 
flights,  Ethiopian  serenaders,  in  some  in- 
stances, Christy's  minstrels,  and  other 
such  admirable  helps  to  ^^  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties!"  Music 
hath  charms,  and  we  desire  to  say  no 
word  against  the  occasional  healthful  in- 
termixture of  the  concert,  when  it  com- 
mends itself  to  the  nobler  ifacalties.  We 
were  privileged  the  other  day  to  lecture 
before  an  institute,  to  which  we  belonged 
some  twenty-eight  years  since,  when  just 
emerging  into  riper  youth.  All  thmgs 
had  changed  —  most  people  would  say, 
changed  for  the  better ;  the  room  we  re- 
membered in  our  boyhood  was  a  long, 
plain,  simple  room,  not  capable  of  holding 
more  than  from  three  to  four  hundred 
persons  ;  it  was  adorned  by  the  basts  of 
the  masters  of  science — the  long,  elevated 
platform  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
surrounded  by  the  majestic  tools,  instru- 
mentS|  and  playthings  of  aoienoe.    From 


that  platform  was  never  delivered,  we 
suppose,  a  lecture  which  had  not  some 
claims  upon  what  belongs  to  the  better 
nature  of  man;  no  buflbon  ever  stood 
there — no  harlequinading  ever  went  on 
there.  We  often  saw  the  room  thi'bnged, 
and  always  with  those  who,  in  some 
humble  way,  more  or  less,  were  seeking 
after  knowledge ;  especially  we  recollect 
the  respectful  attention  with  which  every 
lecture  was  listened  to  by  the  whole 
audience.  These  things  have  passed  away. 
When  we  lectured  before  the  same  insti- 
tute the  other  day,  the  little  room  had 
yielded  to  a  vast,  handsome  theater,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  twelve  hundred 
people ;  we  >had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
our  audience,  for  the  theater  was  full; 
but  it  seemed  to  us  a  very  different  build- 
ing to  the  little,  venerable,  scientific-look- 
ing hall  of  old  days ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
programme  for  the  session  showed  plain- 
ly how  amusement,  and  appealing  to  vul- 
gar tastes,  predominated  in  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  catered  for  the  audience. 
Thomas  Carlylo  says,  the  only  hell  an 
Englishman  in  general  knows  any  thing 
about  is  the  hell  of  not  getting  on ;  and 
the  feyerish  desire  of  success  which  com- 
pels the  tradesman  to  absorb  himself  and 
fuse  down  all  things,  eternal,  immortal, 
and  temporal,  mental,  moral,  and  emo- 
tional, into  the  making  up  a  good  account 
at  his  banker's — which  compels  many  a 
church  to  take  its  cue  from  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  world — also  prostrates  m- 
stitutions,  whose  purpose  is  the  advance- 
ment of  intelligence  and  higher  ideas, 
before  the  most  unintelligent  and  thought- 
less classes  of  the  community. 

How  is  it  we  have  been  led  into  the 
making  of  these  remarks  ?  We  had  not 
purposed  when  we  commenced  them  that 
they  should  have  extended  to  so  great  a 
length  ;  they  have  been  quickened  within 
us  by  the  having  listened  to  the  man,  of 
all  other  men,  we  believe,  at  whose  feet, 
as  a  lecturer  for  popular  purposes  and 
audiences,  we  would  delight  to  sit. 
Thomas  Cooper  is  a  lecturer  in  a  very 
eminent  degree — we  think  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  call  him  the  king  of  lecturers. 
Here  we  know  many  would  differ  from 
as ;  he  is  too  genuine  and  great  to  pre- 
pare, and  polish,  and  chisel,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  rhetorician's  art,  by  which  the 
lecture  becomes  like  a  declamation  of 
Sims  Reeves — every  syllable  set  to  the 
masio  pf  a  certain  bar,  and  all  the  emo^ 
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tion8  stored  up  in  th^  memory  to  be  forth- 
coming at  a  certain  moment  and  in  a  cer- 
tain place.  Utterly  inartificial,  perfectly 
healthful,  coherent,  logical,  redundant  in 
anecdote,  overflowing  with  best  infor- 
mation, facts  of  science,  happy  pieces  of 
humor,  rare  touches  of  imagination  which 
ascend  easily,  and  vaults  to  the  height  of 
its  subject,  without  giving  the  hearer  the 
painful  impression  of  clambering,  and 
panting,  and  blowing,  which  too  frequent- 
ly the  rhetorician  gives.  We  know  not 
how,  in  terms  of  sufficient  strength,  to  ex- 
press our  admiration  of  this  useful  man, 
who  now  seeks  by  his  eloquent  and  pow- 
erful and  well-informed  mind,  and  singu- 
larly felicitous  and  adroit  tongue,  in  some 
measure  to  overtake  and  undo  the  mis- 
chiefs effected  by  him  by  the  same  means 
whilst  walking  beneath  the  night  of  skep- 
ticism. We  touched  the  topic  of  this 
paper,  from  a  sense  of  duty  lying  upon 
us,  after  having  heard  him,  of  using  these 
pages  for  the  purpose  of  commending  him 
to  ministers  and  churches,  and  genuine 
institutions,  existing  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  best  knowledge,  and  showing 
its  identity  with  truest  and  highest  relig- 
ion. Thomas  Cooper,  as  perhaps  most  of 
our  readers  know,  has  led  a  wonderful, 
checkered,  many-colored  life  ;  at  all  times, 
we  believe,  like  Mr.  Holyoake,  maintain- 
ing a  high  character  for  moral  consist- 
ency, whilst  deviating  into  many  of  the 
wildest  divarications  of  infidelity.  He  is 
one  of  the  noblest  children  born  of  toil. 
Poor  and  inured  to  poverty,  the  method 
he  first  pursued  to  obtain  knowledge  in- 
spires instructive  homage  ;  from  a  shoe- 
maker he  became  a  schoolmaster,  from  a 
schoolmaster  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Stam- 
ford Mercury.  The  history  of  his  mind 
and  life  will,  no  doubt,  be  before  many  of 
our  readers  in  their  recollection  of  his 
eloquent  and  extraordinary  defense  of 
himself  on  the  occasion  of  his  great  polit- 
ical trial.  In  prison  he  wrote  his  Purga- 
tory  of  Suicides.  On  the  occasion  of  its 
publication  it  received  hearty  admiration 
in  the  pages  of  the  Eclectic  Jieview.  Dr. 
Croly,  in  a  more  splendid  notice  of  it, 
declared  it  "  the  most  wonderful  effort  of 
intellectual  power  produced  within  the 
last  century."  Perhaps  this  is  an  exag- 
geration ;  but  if  so,  it  was  yet  the  ex- 
pression of  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  and 
magnificent  imagination.  Our  more  mod- 
est estimate  of  it  would  yet,  independ- 
ently of  its  grandeur  as  a  poem,  describe 


it  as  incomparably  the  most  learned  poem 
in  the  English  language  after  Paradise 
Lost.  Intermeddling  with  all  kinds  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  handling  lan- 
guages, history,  science,  with  the  strength 
of  a  strong  human  will,  he  became  a  skep- 
tic, yielded  himself  to  the  fascination, 
irresistible  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
of  the  Strauss  theory — this  he  sought  to 
expound,  and  by  such  and  other  lectures, 
and  by  the  advocacy  of  remarkably  free 
political  opinions,  became  well  known, 
especially  to  the  thoughtful  masses  and 
laboring  classes  of  the  country.  Several 
years  since,  his  mind  underwent  an  entire 
change ;  he  had  probably  been  an  uncon- 
scious believer  all  along — his  Purgatory 
of  Suicides  is  much  more  the  product  of 
faith  than  of  skepticism.  While  yet  an 
unbeliever  he  could  say — 

"  I  love  the  Galilean,  Lord  and  Christ ; 
Such  goodness  I  could  own,  and  though  en- 
shrined 
In  flesh  could  worship.     If  cmparadised 
Beyond  the  grave,  no  Eden  I  could  find 
Restored,  though  all  the  good  of  human  kind 
^Were  there,  and  not  that  yearning  One — the 

poor 
Who  healed,  and  fed,  and  blest !   Nay,  to  my 

mind, 
Hell  would  be  Heaven  with  him — horror  no 

more 
Could  Mght,  if  such  benignant  beauty  trod 
its  shore." 

There  were  predispositions,  therefore, 
in  a  mind  capable  of  expressing  itself 
thus :  and,  since  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  has  principally  occupied  him- 
self by  delivering  a  course  of  lectures, 
embracing  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
argument  in  favor  of  the  reality  of  relig- 
ious truth.  There  is  something  to  our 
minds,  we  could  almost  say,  sublime  and 
beautiful,  in  the  life  in  its  more  advanced 
age,  offering  itself  up,  with  all  its  accumu- 
lations of  knowledge  and  genius,  to  ex- 
tend "the  faith  it  once  labored  to  de- 
stroy." There  are  several  circumstances 
which  meet  in  Thomas  Cooper,  as  a  lec- 
turer, which  strongly  commend  him  to 
our  minds.  One  of  these  is  that  the  lec- 
tures to  which  we  refer  form  a  course  of 
instruction.  We  grieve  much  over  the 
exceedingly  desultory  lecturing  of  our 
day— the  getting  up  a  lecture,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, upon  some  subject  Lecturing,  to  be 
truly  healthy  and  useful,  should  deal  sys- 
tematically with  a  subject.  Mr.  Cooper 
unfolds,  through  various  pathways  of  argo- 
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ment,  the  great  doctrine  of  design  and 
divine  intention.  Commencing  his  first 
lecture  with  the  argument  of  Paley,  we 
express  simple  trath  when  we  say,  he  im- 
proves  the  argument  by  supplying  several 
Hmks  in  the  chain ;  and  the  first  lecture, 
in  the  course  of  its  delivery,  transforms 
Natural  History  into  the  interest  of  a 
fairy  tale.  Several  of  the  inferior  crea- 
tures, and  their  ways  and  habits,  are  de- 
scribed with  delightful  and  entertaining 
adroitne^  of  description.  The  second 
lecture,  on  Design  in  the  Celestial  Spaces, 
compels  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  move 
with  freedom  and  maiesty ;  and  the  whole 
audience,  when  we  formed  a  part  of  it, 
hung  breathlessly  on  the  storjr  of  the  suc- 
cessive defeats  and  the  crownmg  triumph- 
ant discoveries  of  Leverrier  and  Adams. 
The  great  dipcoveries  of  Galileo  Newton, 
Kepler,  and  Herschel,  are  not  veiled — they 
become  dramatic,  and  every  auditor  lives 
in  a  personal  interest  with  every  part  of 
the  unfolding  problem.  Quitting  the  ab- 
stract thought  of  design,  in  another  lec- 
ture, he  chases  skepticism  through  its 
various  assertions  ot  the  materialism  of 
thought,  and  humor  and  science  combine 
in  a  delightful  manipulation  of  the  brain, 
previous  to  the  assertion  and  induction  of 
the  spiritual  nature  in  man.  The  audience 
is  carried  along  —  breathlessly  again — 
through  the  history  of  James  Watt,  the 
arch  discovery  of  the  little  lad,  and  at 
last  the  magnificent  hand  of  the  giant 
thinker,  harnessing  down  steam  with  all 
its  forces  for  great  human  purposes.  But 
the  lecturer  is  so  delightfully  free  in  his 
system,  we  could  almost  be  sure  that, 
frequently  as  these  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered, they  have  never  been  composed 
or  written  down  on  paper.  Illustrations 
of  a  very  essential,  but  free,  character 
spring  up  as  he  advances :  now,  turning 
his  own  wrist  or  shoulder  into  an  easy 
anatomical  diagram :  and  now  describing 
the  wasp  or  a  bee,  and  the  building  of  a 
comb,  so  simply  and  naturally,  and  in  the 
fewest  words,  so  fitly  put,  that  the  thing 
lives  on  the  hearer's  eve.  Mr.  Cooper  pos- 
sesses power  enough  of  the  rhetorical  order, 
but  seems  to  disdain  to  use  it  unless  car- 
ried along  nnconsciouslv  into  the  center 
of  his  own  power.  His  style  is  direct, 
&miliar,  colloquial,  frequently  very  pleas- 
antly humorous,  always  lucid  and  clear ; 
and  usually,  when  the  week  has  been 
m>ent  in  the  deliveiy  of  such  lectures  as , 
tnose  to  which  we  hare  pointed,  on  the 


Sabbath,  in  the  pulpits  of  the  town — 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  which  we 
have  been  glad  to  find  usually  open  to  him 
— he  deals  with  those  still  higher  spiritual 
truths,  to  which  he  would  make  intellect- 
ual researches  and  knowledge  only  the 
porch  and  vestibule,  and  in  this  work  our 
delight  has  been  equal  to  that  we  have  re- 
ceived in  the  other.  A  practical,  spiritual, 
deeply  devotional,  and  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical spirit  pervades  all  his  teachings. 
One  such  sermon  we  heard,  and  of  an- 
other in  the  same  town,  on  the  "  Unsearch- 
able Riches  of  Christ,"  we  received  from 
the  best  sources  glowing  accounts  of  affec- 
tionate admiration.  In  England  there  is 
not  such  another  man  as  Thomas  Cooper. 
Let  the  reader  run  his  memory  over  the 
names  of  the  men  whom  he  has  read,  or 
of  those  whom  he  has  not  heard,  and  he 
will  find  this  to  be  a  true  witness.  Here 
is  a  man  who  does  not  come  forward  to 
sneer  and  peck  at  the  faults  of  the  age, 
or  to  deliver  the  loud  sounding,  political 
harangue,  or  to  weave  gorgeous  words 
and  sentences :  the  magnificent  and  state- 
ly marches  and  cadences  of  the  ambitious 
orator.  Mr.  Cooper's  aim  seems  to  be,  in 
an  especial  manner,  to  inform  the  mind 
and  the  judgment,  and,  if  possible,  to 
move  the  heart — in  one  word,  to  do  good. 
Year  after  year,  as  the  programme  of  lec- 
tures for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation in  Exeter  Hall,  has  appeared, 
we  have  anxiously  looked,  expecting  to 
see  the  name  of  Thomas  Cooper.  VTe 
are  quite  aware  that  the  aim  of  this  ex- 
cellent society  is  usually  to  secure  the 
most  respectable  patrons,  an  occasional 
peer,  a  bishop,  a  very  eminent  coUabora- 
teur  in  tiie  fields  of  literature  or  science ; 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  that  they 
were  able  to  pack  Exeter  Hall  to  listen  to 
the  whole  six  lectures  on  the  Design  Argu- 
ment. The  society  has  frequently  had 
some  worthy  and  able  tongue — it  would 
be  well  to  compare  almost  any  with  him ; 
here  is  at  once  ease  and  fullness,  humor 
and  learning,  imagination  and  force.  The 
ears  of  voung  men  could  seldom  be  so 
well  and  profitably  employed.  We  are 
glad  that  already  some  of  our  largest 
chapels  have  been  thronged  to  hear  this 

freat  master  of  informing  speech.  We 
ave  dictated  these  remarks  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  a  means  of  introducing 
this  excellent  and  hpnored  man  to  some 
towns  and  neighborhoods  as  yet  unvisited. 
Our  readers   may  be   assured,  if  they 
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meet  him  tbey  meet  no  nDfinished  or  nn- 
fiirniehed  tyro ;  although  be  mny  shock 
some  prejadices  by  the  fact  that,  like  Rich- 
ard Baxter,  he  is  compelled  to  say,  ho 
"does  no  discredit  to  any  UniverBity, 
since  he  is  not  of  any,"  and  with  some, 
colleges  alone  are  supposed  to  give  either 
status  or  wisdom ;  we  believe  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly found,  as  each  ieotnre  is  heard, 


THZ  XOTHZR  OF  THE  WBSLEfS.' 


and  as  the  mind,  perhaps,  in  private,  tnrna 
over  its  stores,  that  for  fullness  and  fitness, 
for  the  memory  which  treasures,  for  tie 
prompt  prehensihle  faculty  which  seizes, 
and  for  tne  wisdom  which  perceives  and 
applies,  there  is  scarcely  another  teacher 
among  ns  able  to  do  the  work  which 
Providence  seems  to  have  appointed  to 
Thomas  Cooper. 


VTiim    tha    LSI 


THE      MOTHER      OF      THE      WESLEYS.* 


It  has  long  been  known,  and  often  said, 
that  in  the  household  of  the  Epworth 
Rectory  is  to  be  traced  the  real  origin  of 
Wesl ova D -Method ism.  "  The  Mother  of 
the  Wesleys,"  says  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his 
very  interesting  history,  "  is  the  Mother 
of  Methodism."  She  was  a  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary  woman.  Much  has  been  done 
by  many  historians  and  biographers,  es- 
pecially by  Dr.  Adam  Clai-ke,  in  his  Me- 
moirs of  the  Wesley  Family,  to  give  a 
worthy  eminence  to  her,  but  probably 
Mr.  Kirk's  is  the  most  beautiful  and  suc- 
cessful attempt ;  we  have  read  his  volume 
with  great  pleasarc.  The  old  Epwbrth 
Rectory  is  very  well  known  to  us — its 
ghostly  perturbations,  and  its  sad  pecuni- 
ary diificulticB,  its  flames  and  its  fears,  its 
devotion,  its  discipline,  its  extraordinary 
sons,  its  almost  equally  extraordinary 
daughters.  It  furnishes  a  picture  of  rural 
life  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
very  inlereeting  to  refer  to  again  and 
again.  The  volume  of  Mr.  Kirk  will  be 
prized  by  all  to  whom  the  memory  of  a 
Deautiful  Christian  wife  and  mother  is  a 
pleasant  and  delightful  subject  of  review; 
of  coui'se  it  was  scarce  possible  to  recite 
the  story  without  detailing  much  of  the 
family  history.  The  chapter  on  the  Sons 
and  the  Daughters  is  very  moamfolly  ten- 
der ;  seldom  docs  a  family  contain  such  a 
record  of  genius  and  of  grief,  sorrow  and 
disappointment ;  for  all  the  daughters 
were  cross-bearers,  and  the  sons  too ;  al- 


tho'ugh  the  names  of  two  of  them  are 
linked  to  such  a  glorious  story  in  the 
church.  Poor  Hetty  Wesley,  rehned  and 
accomplished — what  a  story  is  hers  ! — her 
married  life,  what  a  great  grief  hangs 
along  its  whole  page  I  The  wife  of  a  man 
,  abandoned  to  intemperance,  all  her  ef- 
forts failed  to  reclaim  him  ;  at  last,  her 
health  gave  way  beneath  her  complicated 
ti'ials,  and  all  traces  of  former  beauty,  ex- 
cept a  lively  piercing  eye,  vanished  from 
her  once  handsome  countenance.  AH  her 
children  died  young,  and  she  sought  some 
consolation,  and  had,  when  cut  ofi'  from 
congenial  society,  one  in  the  expression  of 
her  sorrow  in  verse.  How  plaintive  these 
lines  in  which  she  remonstrates  with  her 
husband : 

"  For  thoush  thine  absence  I  l&ment, 
When  htJf  tha  tonelj  ni^t  is  spent. 
Yet  when  the  watch  or  early  mom 
Has  brought  me  hopes  of  thy  return, 
I  od  have  wiped  these  watchful  eyes. 
Concealed  my  cares,  and  curbed  my  sighs; 
In  spite  of  grief  to  let  thea  boo 
I  wore  an  endless  smile  for  thee." 

Mr.  Kirk  well  and  justly  sneaks  of  the 
inimiuble  pathos  and  polished  numbers 
in  the  following  address  to  her  dying  in- 
fant, dictated  from  her  trembling  hps  a 
day  or  two  after  her  confinement : 

"  Tender  softness  I  infhnt  mild  t 
Perfect,  purest,  brightest  child  I 
Tranaietit  lusterl  beauteous  clay  1 
Smiling  wonder  of  a  da;  1 
Ere  the  last  conmlalve  start 
End  Ay  mirsitetiag  hcwt, — 
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Ere  the  long-enduring-swoon 
Weigh  thj  precious  eyelids  down ; 
Ah !  regard  a  mother^s  moan. 
Anguish  deeper  than  thy  own  I 
Fairest  eyes,  whose  da\%Tiing  light, 
Late  with  rapture  blest  my  sight, 
Ere  your  orbs  extinguished  be. 
Bend  their  trembling  beams  on  me  I 
Drooping  sweetness,  verdant  flower ! 
Blooming — withering  in  an  hour ! 
Ere  thy  gentle  breast  sustains 
Latest,  fiercest  mortal  pains. 
Hear  a  suppliant, — let  me  be 
Partner  of  thy  destiny  ! 
That,  whene'er  the  fatal  cloud 
Must  thy  radiant  temples  shroud, 
When  deadly  damps,  impending  now. 
Shall  hover  round  thy  destined  brow, 
Diffusive  may  their  influence  be. 
And  with  the  bloMom  blast  the  tree,^^ 

But  we  are  rather  remarking  upon  the 
children  and  the  daughters,  than  the 
mother  —  than  the  wise,  judicious,  and 
saintly  mother.    The  children  of  so  much 

frief  were  the  children  in  a  very  eminent 
egree  of  prayer  and  holiness.    In  Su- 


sanna Wesley  was  a  wonderful  combina- 
tion of  good  sense  and  religious  fervor 
"  If,"  she  exclaims,  in  one  of  her  evening 
meditations,  '^  if  comparatively  to  despise 
and  undervalue  all  the  world  contains, 
which  is  esteemed  great,  fair,  and  good  ; 
if  earnestly  and  constantly  to  desire  Thee, 
Thy  favor.  Thy  acceptance.  Thyself,  rather 
than  any  or  all  things  Thou  hast  created, 
be  to  love  Thee — I  do  love  Thee."  Beau- 
tiful words  I  We  can  very  confidently 
refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  before  us 
for  a  biography  of  the  dictator  of  these 
words  of  sweet  meditation  ;  which,  with 
a  narrative  of  a  saintly  woman's  piety  and 
suflTerings,  her  domestic  tribulations,  and 
her  personal  holiness,  bear  sweet,  soothing 
illustration  to  many  a  woman's  heart,  of 
the  text,  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth."  We  think  of  the  book  as  a 
delightful  biography  for  all  readers,  but 
especially  as  a  delightful  book  for  wives 
and  for  mothers ;  it  has  our  warmest  word 
for  a  hearty  welcome  and  reading  by  all 
lovers  of  biography. 


>*  > 
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A  CT7BI0US  notice  has  lately  appeared  in 
the  public  prints  under  the  above  heading, 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  letter  from 
Toulon,  giving  details  relative  to  a  scien- 
tific voyage  about  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Due  de  Luynes. 

"Lieutenant  Vignes,  of  the  Imperial 
navy,"  it  appears  from  this  account,  "  has 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
steam  gunboat  belonging  to  the  duke, 
which  is  to  sail  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  on  this  voyage  of  discovery.  After 
having  visited  the  most  interesting  places 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  the 
coast  of  Syria,  the  boat  is  to  be  carried 
on  the  backs  of  mnles  across  the  mount- 
ains of  Judea,  to  be  launched  on  the 
Dead  sea,  of  which  the  waters  are  to  be 
analyzed,  as  chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
their  quality.  The  gunboat  is  to  be  again 
carried  to  the  Mediterranean,  whence  it 
will  proceed  to  the  Black  sea,  ascend  the 


Don,  cross  the  Steppes  of  Dolgo  in  a 
wagon  to  reach  the  Vv  olga,  which  it  will 
descend  to  the  Caspian  sea,  that  immense 
conglomeration  of  water  and  of  oil  of  pe- 
troleum, continually  agitated  with  storms. 
After  having  carefully  studied  these  phe- 
nomena, as  well  as  the  various  inhabitants 
of  that  little-known  region,  the  travelers 
will  cross,  on  camels,  the  deserts  of  Asia- 
Minor  to  the  town  of  Mossoul,  where 
they  will  explore  the  course  of  the  Tiffer 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  examine  the  rums 
of  the  great  cities  which  flourished  on 
their  banks.  Aft«er  having  accomplished 
that  prodigious  journey  across  seas,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  deserts,  the  gunboat  will 
return  to  France  by  the  Persian  gulf  and 
the  Red  sea.  All  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing such  a  dangerous  joamey  have  been 
well  considered  and  carefully  anticipated. 
Even  the  construction  of  the  boat  is  a 
chtf^oBuweot  narid  architecture  and  oi 
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comfort.  AllTlbe  pieces  into  which  the  1 
boat  is  divided  when  taken  asunder  are 
actually  numbered,  so  that  it  may  be 
easily  put  together  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  will  be  for  the  first  time  that  a  steam- 
boat shall  have  been  carried  across  the 
precipices  of  Daghestan  and  the  scorching 
sands  of  Mesopotamia.  A  picked  crew 
has  been  placed  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Vignes  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, for  the  navigation  and  transport  of 
the  gunboat.  The  Due  de  Luynes  is  to 
be  accompanied  by  several  friends,  as  well 
as  by  savans  and  artists  of  the  greatest 
merit,  who  have  solicited  the  honor  to 
share  with  him  the  dangers  of  this  hazard- 
ous enterprise." 

The  undertaking,  if  seriously  contem- 
plated, is  of  a  far  more  arduous  nature 
than  appears  on  the  surface ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  results  proposed  to  be  obtain- 
ed are  totally  incommensurate  with  the 
toil  and  expense  that  will  be  incurred.  We 
are  not  favored  with  details  as  to  the  pro- 
posed size  of  the  gunboat,  but  it  is  to  be 
seaworthy,  since  it  is  meant  to  navigate 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  confront  the 
"  storms"  of  the  Caspian.  There  is  to 
be  accommodation  for  several  friends  of 
the  Due  de  Luynes,  as  well  as  for  savans^ 
and  artists,  and  for  a  picked  crew ;  and  as 
it  must  also  carry  engine  and  boiler  as 
well  as  "  guns,"  it  must  be  a  vessel  of 
such  a  size,  that  to  transport  its  sections 
on  the  backs  of  mules  across  the  mount- 
ains of  Judea,  will  be  an  undertaking 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  The  horse- 
track —  for  it  is  no  better — from  the 
coast  to  Jerusalem,  already  presents  some 


asperities  of  ground ;  but  these  are 
nothing  to  compare  with  what  will  be 
met  with  in  the  stony  wilderness  that 
stretches  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Dead  sea. 

And  what  is  all  this  for  ?  Not  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  first  navigating  the 
waters  of  the  Bahr  Lut,  since  that  has 
been  done  by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke, 
and  by  Lynch  and  his  friends,  who  con- 
veyed small  boats  thither  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  to  analyze  the  waters? 
Why,  they  have  been  already  analyzed 
by  the  first  chemists  in  Europe ;  by  La- 
voisier, in  1773 ;  by  Dr.  Marcel,  in  1807 ; 
by  Klaproth,  by  Guy  Lussac,  about  1818  ; 
by  Professor  Gmelin,  in  1826;  and  by 
Dr.  Apjohn,  in  1839.  There  is  little  or 
nothing,  then,  to  recompense  the  enter- 
prising and  gallant  Frenchmen  for  so  la- 
borious an  undertaking. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  truly  "  novel  scien- 
tific voyage  " — we  hope  results  that  will 
leave  the  surveys  and  explorations  of  a 
Chesney,  a  Layard,  and  a  llawlinson,  in 
the  far  background,  may  be  acquired  to 
science — and  for  artists  a  new  field  of  ex- 
ceeding charms  undoubtedly  presents  it- 
self ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  prog- 
nosticating that  the  first  portion  of  the 
proposed  undertaking — the  transport  to 
the  Dead  sea — will  be  fatal  enough,  with- 
out a  further  vain  attempt  to  climb  Taurus, 
and  to  confront  the  lofty  Gordyean  mount- 
ains, in  the  footsteps  of  the  Greeks  of 
old,  who,  led  by  Xenophon,  had  no  sec- 
tions of  a  gunboat,  guns,  boilers,  and  en- 
gines, to  convey  across  those  snow-clad 
crests  and  rocky  pathless  defiles. 


A  Mammoth  Dock. — The  New  Orleans  T^mee 
states  that  an  enterprising  firm  belonging  to  that 
city  and  Algiers  has  cow  a  mammoth  dock  nearly 
completed  on  the  Ohio  rive^L  It  is  three  hundred 
feet  long,  with  ninety  feet  floor,  built  almost  en- 
tirely of  white  oak.  Over  three  hundred  men 
have  been  at  work  on  it  for  a  long  time,  and  three 
saw-mills  are  employed  in  turning  out  the  necessary 
lumber  and  timber.  This  dock  is  to  be  completed 
and  delivered  by  June  1st.  It  is  large  enough  to 
take  on  a  ship  of  five  thousand  tons,  drawing 
twenty-two  feet  of  water.  The  Pensacola^  Brook- 
lyn, Hartford,  and  vessels  of  that  class  can  be  ad- 
mitted readily,  or  it  can  accommodate  any  two 
vessels  of  seven  hundred  tons  at  the  same  time. 
The  cost  of  the  dock  will  be  over  |S00,000. 


CONNSOTINO  THK   LaKKS  WITH  11IK   SeA-BOARD.— 

President  Lincoln  has  communicated  to  Congress 
the  report  of  Charles  B.  Stewart,  consulting  en- 
gineer, upon  the  improvements  to  pass  gunooatfl 
from  tide- water  to  the  western  lakes.  The  eng^eer 
assumes  that  upon  the  connection  of  these  lakes 
with  tide-water  depends  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
government,  common  defense  as  well  as  welfare, 
and  that  the  Mississippi  river  should  likewise  be 
connected  with  the  lakes.  He  rives  as  the  total 
estimates  for  improyed  gunboat  locks  for  the  Erie, 
Oswego,  Champlain,  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
canals,  with  seven  feet  of  water,  over  $18,000,000 ; 
and  with  eight  feet  of  water,  over  $20,6000,000, 
and  the  cost  of  a  canal  around  Niagara  Falls  at 
from  ten  to  tlurteen  miUion  doUars. 
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from   the    London    loleotio. 


MRS.       GATTY'S      PARABLES. 


We  feel  it  always  a  pleasant  daty  to 
call  attention  to  Mrs,  Gatty's  Parablea — 
Hed  Snoio,  and  other  Parables  from  No- 
eure ;  l^hird  Series.  Parables  from 
Nature  ;  Fourth  Series,  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
Oatty.  (Bell  &  Daldy.)  Mrs.  Gattty  is 
mistress  of  a  rare  art.  Three  years  since, 
WQ  called  attention  at  some  length  to  the 
first  and  second  series  of  her  Parables, 
We  are  scarcely  prepared  to  say  that  she 
has  exceeded  or  even  eqaaled  her  first 
▼olumes,  but  that  may  possibly  arise  from 
the  absence  of  that  freshness  which  im- 
pressed the  mind  at  first.  Certainly  in 
her  department  she  walks  alone.  Her 
circle  seems  a  simple  one ;  but  of  the 
many,  many  thousands  who  are  set  apart 
to  preach  sermons,  and  do  their  work 
tolerably  well,  very  lew  could  find,  as 
Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty  so  pleasantly  finds,  in 
a  world  of  images,  very  frequently  the 
real  meaning  of  things.  For  our  parts, 
we  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  para- 
ble-uttering art.  It  has  often  been  used 
as  the  inlet  to  all  knowledge.  A  very 
admirable  parable  is  that  on  Imperfect 
Instruments — the  parable  of  the  young 
dergvman  who  tuned  his  imperfect  or- 
gan by  a  perfect  system,  and  failed,  be- 
cause he  found  that  the  tuning  had  been 
too  perfect  by  half.  We  must  quote  the 
close  of  this  very  instructive  little  hom- 
ily: 

And  now  for  the  explanation.  Neither 
father  nor  son  could  unravel  the  mystery. 
The  only  guess  even  that  they  could 
make  was,  that  the  man  at  the  music- 
shop  might  have  given  them  a  wrong 
scale  to  work  by.  It  was  not  a  bad  idea, 
and  it  served  to  keep  them  quiet  till  the 
organ-builder,  whom  they  had  sent  for  at 
once,  came  over.  He  was  an  odd,  sen- 
tentious old  man,  with  a  good  deal  of 
dry  humor.  So  when  he  got  into  the 
church  and  touched  the  fatal  organ,  he 
first  chuckled  and  then  laughed  outright. 

Were  the  bellows  out  of  order  ?  Were 
the  pipes  injured?    Was  the  scale  inoor^ 


rect  ?    Was  the  tuning  imperfect  ?    Ge- 
ronimo's  questions  fell  thick  and  fast. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,  young  gentle- 
man," said  the  organ-builder  to  every 
suggestion.  "  There's  only  one  thing  the 
matter — but  it's  everv  thing — the  tuning's 
too  perfect  by  halfP 

Both  Geronimo  and  his  father  stared, 
to  the  organ-builder's  great  delight. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  heard  of  this 
before,  gentlemen,"  observed  he;  "but 
it's  a  fact,  nevertheless.  The  scale's  all 
ri|;ht ;  the  system's  perfect ;  but  if  you 
stick  too  close  to  it,  it  sets  you  wrong. 
The  organ  won't  bear  it,  that's  the  fact." 

"Not  bear  being  put  into  perfect 
tune?"  asked  Geronimo,  really  astonished. 
"  How  is  that  possible  ?" 

"  Because  it's  an  imperfect  instrument, 
sir,"  answered  the  organ*builder ;  "and 
that  being  the  case,  you  have  to  make  the 
best  you  can  of  it,  and  not  try  to  get  it 
perfect,  for  that's  not  possible." 

Here  he  took  up  the  scale  paper,  and 
went  on  to  explain  that  most  of  tne  fifths 
must  be  left  somewhat  fiat,  and  the  few 
others  made  somewhat  sharp;  the  oc- 
taves alone  being  tuned  in  perfect  unison. 
And  this  was  the  best  plan,  he  assured 
them,  of  getting  a  harmonious  whole — 
"  not  perfect,  I  grant,  even  then,"  added 
he,  "  but  pretty  fair  for  this  present  life, 
gentlemen,  you  see." 

Geronimo  listened  in  silence.  A  sys- 
tem of  expediency  in  the  material  world, 
and  in  music  especially,  seemed  to  him 
monstrous.  He  sat  silently  by,  too,  while 
the  organ-builder  made  hia  preparations 
for  repairing  the  mischief  that  had  been 
done.  His  father  slipt  away,  as  silent  as 
himself,  though  possibly  he  made  his  own 
reflections  before  he  went. 

But  Geronimo  sat  silently  on,  till  at 
last  the  organ-builder  began  to  tone  the 
fiftiis,  leaving  each  (Nie  flat  in  succession ; 
and  tiien  he  could  oontain  himself  no 
lon^r.  He  got  up,  but  only  to  sit  down 
agam,  and  then  rose  once  more. 

"This  is  moftt  trying  I"  lie  exclaimed. 
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"  As  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind  as  the 
ear  !  To  have  a  perfect  system  to  go  by  " 
(here  he  pointed  to  the  scale  of  twenty 
notes)  "and  not  be  allowed  to  carry  it 
perfectly  out,  though  ear  and  heart  rebel 
against  the  disorder!  To  have  an  evil 
under  your  very  hand  to  be  remedied, 
and  be  obliged  to  suffer  it  still  I  I  call 
this  dreadful!" 

The  organ-builder  stopped  his  work  to 
listen  and  reply : 

"  It's  not  very  pleasant,  I  admit,"  s^d 
he,  "but  there's  one  thing's  worse — to 
find  you've  worked  so  hard  for  the  sys- 
tem, that  you've  missed  the  end  it  was 
made  for." 

"  A  perfect  system  ought  to  work  out 
a  perfect  end,"  murmured  Geronimo. 

But  the  organ-builder  shook  his  head. 
"  Not  if  the  instrument  isn't  perfect  too," 
persisted  he  ;  "  there's  sure  to  be  a  cross 
somewhere." 

Drone  went  another  pipe,  another  im- 
perfect fifth  was  tuned,  and  the  organ- 
builder  made  another  pause.  He  was 
a  very  sententious  man,  and  liked  to  ex- 
plain all  round  his  subject. 

"It's  the  same  all  through  life,"  ob- 
served he ;  "  the  best  rules  even,  short  of 
gospel  rules,  of  course,  mustn't  be  pressed 
too  close ;  neither  man  nor  organ  can  bear 
it.  If  we  were  all  up  in  heaven  it  might 
be  different." 

In  spite  of  himself  Geronimo  smiled, 
and  the  smile  did  him  good.  "  What  a 
choice  of  evils !"  he  said. 

"Can't  be  otherwise,"  remarked  his 
companion,  "so  long  as  things  are  all 
imperfect  together — ^men  and  organs — and 
perhaps  even  rules  too,  sometimes." 

Geronimo  shook  his  head,  but  the 
organ-builder  did  not  notice  it,  and  went 
back  to  his  tuning  as  cheerful  as  if  no 
such  thing  as  a  sad  necessity  existed  in 
the  world.  And  Geronimo  went  on 
listening  to  the  unsatisfactory  sounds, 
musing  the  while  thereupon. 
.  .  .  Irregularity — inconsistency — con- 
tradictions even — were  as  rife  then  in  the 
material  world  as  in  the  spiritual — must 
be  borne  with — allowed  for — made  the 
best  of— in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  organ-builder's  business  was  not  so 
much  more  satisfactory  than  a  clergy- 
man's after  all !    .    .    . 

"  Now,  sir,  you  may  play  Hadyn's  mass 
in  five  fiats  for  as  lon^  as  you  please," 
observed  the  organ-builder,  as  he  con- 
cluded the  tuning,  striking  down  the  fall 


chord  of  the  key  in  proof  of  the  fact : 
"  The  organ  goes  sweetly  enough  now." 
And  so  it  did — "  sweetly  enough,"  if 
not  as  perfectly  as  Geronimo  could  have 
desired  ;  but  he  had  had  his  lesson,  and 
must  henceforth  be  contented  with  some- 
thing short  of  his  ideal. 

"  That  type  of  perfect  in  his  mind, 
For  nature  can  we  nowhere  find." 

Nowhere  in  the  lower  nature,  at  least ; 
and  for  the  full  development  of  the  higher, 
he  must  wait  in  patience.  But  patience 
is  the  philosophy  of  experience,  and  even 
Geronimo  attained  it  at  last. 

THE   SPIDEB  AND  HBB  COBWEBS. 

And  as  an  illustration  for  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  Mrs.  Gatty's  mode  of 
dealing  with  natural  things,  we  may  quote 
Cobwebs : 

Twinette,  the  spider,  was  young,  hun- 
gry, and  industrious.  "Weave  yourself 
a  web,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  <^  as 
you  know .  how  without  teaching,  and 
catch  files  for  yourself;  only  don't  weave 
near  me  4n  the  comer  here.  I  am  old, 
and  stay  in  the  comers;  but  you  are 
young,  and  needn't.  Besides,  you  would 
be  in  my  way.  Scramble  along  the  raft- 
ers to  a  little  distance  ofi^,  and  spin.  But 
mind!  just  see  there's  nothing  there — ^be- 
low you  I  mean — before  you  begin.  You 
won't  catch  any  thing  to  eat,  if  there  isn't 
empty  space  about  you  for  the  flies  to  fly 
in.'' 

Twinette  was  dutiful,  and  obeyed.  She 
scrambled  along  the  wood-work  of  the 
groined  roof  of  the  church — for  it  was 
there  her  mother  lived — till  she  had  gone 
what  she  thought  might  fairly  be  called  a 
little  distance  o%  and  then  she  stopped  to 
look  around,  winch,  considering  that  as 
she  had  eight  eyes  to  do  it  with,  was  not 
difficult.  But  she  was  not  so  sure  of  what 
there  might  be  below. 

"  I  wonder  whether  mother  would  say 
there  was  nothing  here — ^below  me,  i 
mean — but  empty  space  for  flies  to  fl  v  in  f " 
said  she. 

But  she  might  have  stood  wondering 
there  for  ever.  So  she  went  back  to  her 
I  mother,  and  asked  what  she  thought. 

^^  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I"  said  her  mother, 
^'how  can  I  think  about  what  I  don't 
see  ?  There  usen't  to  be  any  thing  there 
in  my  young  days,  Fm  sure.    But  every 
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body  must  find  ont  things  for  themselves. 
Let  yourself  down  by  the  family  rope,  as 
you  know  how,  without  teaching,  and  see 
for  yourself  if  there's  any  thing  there  or 
not." 

Twinette  was  a  very  intelligent  young 
spider,  quite  worthy  of  the  age  she  was 
born  in  ;  so  she  thanked  her  mother  for 
her  advice,  and  was  jast  starting  afresh, 
when  another  thonght  struck  her.  "  How 
shall  I  know  if  there's  any  thing  there 
when  I  get  there  ?"  asked  she. 

**  Dear  me,  if  there's  any  thing  there, 
how  can  you  help  seeing  it  ?"  cried  the 
mother,  rather  teased  by  her  daughter's 
inquiring  spirit,  ^^  you  with  at  least  eight 
eyes  in  your  head  I" 

"Thank  you.  Now  I  quite  under- 
stand," said  Twinette ;  and  scuttling  back 
to  the  end  of  the  rafler,  she  began  to  pre- 
pare the  family  rope. 

It  was  the  most  exquisite  thing  in  the 
world — so  fine,  it  was  scarcely  visible ;  so 
elastic,  it  could  be  blown  about  without 
breaking;  such  a  perfect  gra^  that  it 
looked  white  against  black  thmgs,  and 
black  against  white  ;  so  manageable  that 
Twinette  could  both  make  it,  and  slide 
down  by  it  at  once ;  and  when  she  wished 
to  get  back,  could  slip  up  by  it,  and  roll 
it  up  at  the  same  time  I 

It  was  a  wonderful  rope  for  any  body  to 
make  without  teaching.  But  Twinette 
was  not  conceited.  Rope-making  came 
as  natural  to  her  as  eating  and  fighting  do 
to  intelligent  little  boys,  so  she  thought 
no  more  about  it  than  we  do  of  chewing 
our  food. 

How  she  did  it  is  another  question,  and 
one  not  easily  answered,  however  intelli- 
gent we  may  be.  Thus  much  may  be 
hinted:  Out  of  four  little  spinning-ma- 
chines near  the  tail  came  four  little 
threads,  and  the  rope  was  a  four-twist  of 
these.  But  as  each  separate  thread  was 
itself  a  many-twist  of  a  great  many  others, 
still  finer,  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  the 
number  of  strands  (as  rope-threads  are 
called)  in  T  winette's  family  rope.  Enough, 
that  as  she  made  it  now,  it  has  been  made 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
change. 

The  plan  was  for  the  spinner  to  glue 
the  ends  to  the  rafter  and  then  start  ofiT. 
Then  oat  came  the  threads  from  the  spin- 
ning-machines, and  twist  went  the  rope ; 
and  the  further  the  spinner  traveled,  the 
longer  the  rope  beoame* 


And  Twinette  made  ready  accordingly, 
and  turning  on  her  back,  let  herself  fair- 
ly off. 

The  glued  ends  held  fast,  the  four 
strands  twined  closely  together,  and 
down  went  the  family  rope,  with  Twin- 
ette at  the  end,  guiding  it.  Down  into 
the  middle  of  the  chancel,  where  there 
where  carved  oaken  screens  on  three 
sides,  and  carved  oaken  seats  below, 
with  carved  oaken  figures  at  each  end  of 
each. 

Twinette  was  about  half-way  down  to 
the  stone-fiagged  floor,  when  she  shut  up 
the  spinning-machines,  and  stopped  to 
rest  and  look  round.  Then  balancing 
herself  at  the  end  of  her  rope,  with  her 
legs  crumpled  up  round  her,  she  made  her 
remarks. 

"  This  is  charming !"  cried  she.  "  One 
had  need  to  travel  and  see  the  world. 
And  all's  so  nice  in  the  middle  here. 
Nice  empty  space  for  the  flies  to  fly  about 
in ;  and  a  very  pleasant  time  they  must 
have  of  it !  Dear  me,  how  hungry  1  feel 
— I  must  go  back  and  weave  at  once." 

But  just  as  she  was  preparing  to  roll  up 
the  rope  and  be  ofi^,  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
streaming  through  one  of  the  chancel 
windows,  struck  in  a  direct  line  upon  her 
suspended  body,  q^uite  startling  her  with 
the  dazzle  of  its  brightness.  Every  thing 
seemed  in  a  blaze  all  round  her,  and  she 
turned  round  and  round  in  terror. 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear!"  cried 
she,  for  she  didn't  know  what  to  say,  and 
still  couldn't  help  calling  out.  Then, 
making  a  great  effort,  she  made  one 
hearty  spring,  and,  blinded  though  she 
was,  shot  up  to  the  groined  roof,  as  fast 
as  spider  could  go,  rolling  the  rope  into 
a  ball  as  she  went.  After  which  she 
stopped  to  complain. 

But  it  is  dull  work  complaining  to 
one's  self,  so  she  soon  ran  back  to  her 
mother  in  the  comer. 

"Back  again  so  soon,  my  dear?"  asked 
the  old  lady,  not  overpleased  at  the  fresh 
disturbance. 

"Back  again  at  all  is  the  wonder," 
whimpered  Twinette.  "  There's  some- 
thing down  there,  after  all,  besides  emp- 
ty space." 

"Why,  what  did  you  see  ?"  asked  her 
mother. 

"  Nothing ;  that  was  just  it,"  answered 
Twinette.  "  I  could  see  nothing  for  daz- 
zle and  blaze :  but  I  did  see  dazzle  and 
blase." 
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"  Young  people  of  the  present  day  are 
very  troublesome  with  their  observa- 
tions," remarked  her  mother  ;  "  however, 
if  one  rule  will  not  do,  here  is  another. 
Did  dazzle  and  blaze  shove  you  out  of 
your  place,  my  dear  ?" 

Twinette  said,  "  Certainly  not — she  had 
come  away  of  herself." 

"  Then  how  could  they  be  any  thincj  ?" 
asked  her  mother.  "Two  things  could 
not  be  in  the  one  place  at  the  same  time. 
Let  Twinette  try  to  get  into  her  place, 
while  she  was  there  herself,  and  see  if  she 
could  ?" 

Twinette  did  not  trv,  because  she  knew 
she  couldn't,  but  she  sat  very  silent,  won- 
dering what  dazzle  and  blaze  could  be,  if 
they  were  nothing  at  all !  a  puzzle  which 
might  have  lasted  her  for  ever.  Fortu- 
nately her  mother  interrupted  her,  by  ad- 
vising her  to  go  and  get  something  to^do. 
She  really  couldn^t  afford  to  feed  her  out 
of  her  web  any  longer  she  said. 

"  If  dazzle  and  blaze  kill  me,  you'll  be 
sorry,  mother,"  said  Twinette,  in  a  pet. 

"Nonsense,  about  dazzle  and  blaze," 
cried  the  old  spider,  now  thoroughly 
roused.  "  I  dare  say  they're  only  a  little 
more  light  than  usual.  There's  more  or 
less  light  up  here  in  the  corners  even,  at 
times.     You  talk  nonsense,  my  dear." 

So  Twinette  scuttled  off  in  silence ;  for 
she  dared  not  ask  what  light  was,  though 
she  wanted  to  know. 

But  she  felt  too  cross  to  begin  to  spin. 
She  preferred  a  search  after  truth  to  her 
dinner,  which  showed  she  was  no  com- 
mon-place spider.  So  she  resolved  to  go 
down  below  in  another  place  and  see  if 
she  could  find  a  really  empty  space ;  and 
accordingly  prepared  the  family  rope. 

When  she  came  down,  it  was  about 
half  a  foot  further  east  in  the  chancel,  and 
a  very  prosperous  journey  she  made. 
"  Come !  all's  safe  so  far,"  said  she,  her 
good  humor  returning.  "  I  do  believe 
I've  found  nothing  at  last.  How  jolly  it 
is  !"  As  she  spoke,  she  hung  dangling  at 
the  end  of  her  rope,  back  downwards,  her 
legs  tucked  up  round  her  as  before,  in 
perfect  enjoyment,  when,  suddenly,  the 
south  door  of  the  church  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  strong  gust  set  in.  It  was  a 
windy  evening,  and  the  draught  that 
poured  into  the  chancel  blew  the  family 
rope,  with  Twinette  at  the  end  of  it,  back- 
ward and  forward  through  the  air,  till 
she  turned  quite  giddy. 

"O    dear,  O   dearl"   puffing,   "what 
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shall  I  do  I  How  could  they  say  ttere 
was  nothing  here — O  dear! — but  empty 
space  for  flies*— O  dear  ! — to  fly  in  ?"  But 
at  last,  in  despair,  she  made  an  efibrt  of 
resistance,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
wind,  succeeded  in  coiling  up  the  family 
rope,  and  so  got  back  to  the  rafters. 

It  was  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  for 
her  that  a  lazy,  half-alive  fly  happened  to  be 
creeping  along  it  just  at  the  moment.  As 
she  landed  from  her  air-dive  she  pounced 
on  the  stroller,  killed  him,  and  sucked  his 
juices  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  as 
people  say.  Then^  throwing  down  his 
carcass,  she  scrambled  back  to  her  mother, 
and  told  her  what  she  thought,  though 
not  in  plain  words ;  for  what  she  thought 
was,  that  the  old  lady  didn't  know  what 
she  was  saying,  when  she  talked  about 
empty  space  with  nothing  in  it^ 

"  Dazzle  attd  blaze  were  nothing,"  cried 
she  at  last,  "  though  they  blinded  me  be- 
cause they  and  I  were  in  one  place  to- 
gether, which  couldn't  be  if  they'd  been 
any  thing;  and  now  this  is  nothing, 
though  it  blows  me  out  of  my  place 
twenty  times  in  a  minute,  because  I  can't 
see  it.  What's  the  use  of  rules  one  can't 
Qo  by,  mother  ?  I  don't  believe  you  know 
a  quarter  of  what's  down  below  there." 

The  old  spider's  head  had  turned  as 
giddy  with  Twinette's  arguments  as  Twin- 
ette's  had  done  while  swinging  in  the 
wind. 

"  I  don't  see  what  it  can  matter  what's 
there,"  whispered  she,  "if  there's  room 
for  flies  to  fly  about  in.  I  wish  you'd  go 
back  and  spin." 

"  That's  another  part  of  the  question," 
remarked  Twinette,  in  answer  to  the  first 
half  of  her  mother's  sentence.  In  answer 
to  the  second  she  scuttled  back  to  the 
rafter,  intending  to  be  obedient  and 
spin.  But  she  dawdled  and  thought,  and 
thought  and  dawdled,  till  the  day  was 
nearly  over. 

"  I  will  take  one  more  turn  down  be- 
low," said  she  to  herself  at  last,  "  and  look 
round  me  again." 

And  so  she  did,  but  went  further  down 
than  before ;  then  stopped  to  rest  as  usual. 
Presently,  as  she  hung  dangling  in  the  air 
by  her  line,  she  grew  venturesome.  "  I 
will  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,"  thought 
she.  "I  will  see  how  far  empty  space 
goes."  So  saying  she  redpened  her  spin* 
ning-machines  and  started  afresh. 

It  was  a  wonderful  rope,  certainly,  or 
it  would  not  have  gone  on  to  such  a  length 
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without  breaking.  In  a  few  minutes  Twin- 
ctte  was  on  the  cold  stone  pavement. 
But  she  didn't  like  the  feel  of  it  at  all,  so 
took  to  running  as  fast  as  she  could  go, 
and  luckily  met  with  a  step  of  wood-work 
on  one  side.  Up  to  this  she  hurried  at 
once,  and  crept  into  a  comer  close  by, 
where  she  stopped  to  txike  breath.  "  One 
doesn't  know  what  to  expect  in  such  queer 
outlandish  places,"  observed  she  ;  "  when 
I've  rested  I'll  go  back,  but  I  must  wait 
till  I  can  see  a  little  better." 

Seeing  a  little  better  was  out  of  the 
question,  however,  for  night  was  comins 
on,  and  when  weary  of  waiting,  she  steppea 
out  of  her  hiding-place  to  look  round,  the 
whole  church  was  in  darkness. 

Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  snug  in  bed 
when  it  is  dark,  and  another  to  be  a  long 
way  from  home  and  have  lost  your  way, 
and  n6t  know  what  may  happen  to  you 
next  minute.  Twinette  had  often  been  in 
the  dark  corner  with  her  mother,  and 
thought  nothing  of  it.  Now  she  shook 
all  over  with  fright,  and  wondered  what 
dreadful  thing  darkness  could  be. 

Then  she  thought  of  her  mother's  rules, 
and  felt  quite  angry. 

^^  I  can't  see  any  thing,  and  I  don't  feel 
any  thing,"  murmured  she,  "  and  yet 
here's  something  that  frightens  me  out  of 

my  wits." 

At  last  her  very  fright  made  her  bold. 
She  felt  about  for  the  family  rope  ;  it  was 
there  safe  and  sound,  and  she  made  a 
spring.  Roll  went  the  rope,  and  up  went 
its  owner  ;  higher,  higher,  higher,  through 
the  dark  night-air;  seeing  nothing,  hearing 
nothing,  feeling  nothing  but  the  desperate 
fear  within.  By  the  time  she  touched  the 
rafter  she  was  half-exhausted ;  and  as  soon 
as  she  was  safely  landed  upon  it,  she  fell 

Bsleep. 

It  must  have  been  late  next  morning 
when  she  woke,  for  the  sound  of  organ 
music  was  pealing  through  the  church, 
and  the  air  vibrations  swept  pleasantly 
over  lier  frame;  rising  and  falling  like 
gusts  of  night,  swelling  and  sinking  like 
waves  of  the  sea,  gathering  and  dispers- 
ing like  vapors  of  the  sky. 

She  went  down  by  the  family  rope  to 
observe,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  to 
account  for  her  sensations.  Fresh  ones, 
however,  stole  round  her,  as  she  hung 
suspendfiyd,  for  it  was  a  harvest-festival, 
and  large  white  lilies  were  grouped  with 
evergreens  round  the  slender  pillars  of, 


the  screens,  and  filled  the  air  with  their 
powerful  odor.  Still  nothing  disturbed 
her  from  her  place.  Sunshine  streamed 
in  through  the  windows — she  even  felt  it 
warm  on  her  body — ^but  it  interfered  with 
nothing  else;  and,  meanwhile,  in  such 
sort  as  spiders  hear,  she  heard  music  and 
prayer — whether  as  music  and  prayer 
come  to  us,  or  as  deaf  men  enjoy  sound 
by  touch,  let  those  say  who  can !  A  door 
opened,  and  a  breeze  caught  her  rope ; 
but  still  she  held  fast.  So  music  and 
prayer  and  sunshine  and  breeze  and  scent 
were  all  there  together;  and  Twinette 
was  among  them,  and  saw  flies  flying 
about  overhead. 

This  was  enough  ;  she  went  back  to  the 
rafter,  chose  a  home,  and  began  to  spin. 
Before  evening,  her  web  was  completed, 
and  her  first  prey  caught  and  feasted  on. 

Then  Bh^  cleared  the  remains  out  of 
her  chamber,  and  sat  down  in  ^ate  to' 
think ;  for  Twinette  was  now  a  philoso- 
pher. It  came  to  her  while  she  was  spin- 
ning her  web.  As  she  crossed  and  twist- 
ed the  threads,  her  ideas  grew  clearer  and 
clearer,  or  she  fancied  so,  which  did  al- 
most as  well.  Each  line  she  fastened 
brought  its  own  reflection ;  and  this  was 
the  way  they  went  on : 

"  Empty  space  is  an  old  wife's  tale  " — 
she  fixed  that  very  tight.  "Sight  and 
touch  are  but  very  imperfect  guides  " — 
this  crossed  the  other  at  an  angle.  "  Two 
or  three  tilings  can  easily  be  in  one  place 
at  the  very  same  time  " — this  seemed  very 
loose  till  she  tightened  it  by  a  second. 
"  Sunshine  and  wind  and  scent  and  sound 
don't  drive  each  other  out  of  their  places  " 
— that  held  firm.  "  When  one  has  sensa- 
tions there  is  something  to  cause  them, 
whether  one  sees  it  or  feels  it,  or  finds  it 
out  or  not " — this  was  a  wonderful  thread, 
.  it  went  right  round  the  web  and  was  fas- 
tened down  in  several  places.  "Light 
and  darkness,  and  sunshine  and  wind,  and 
sound  and  sensation,  and  fright  and  pleas- 
ure, don't  keep  away  flies"  —  the  little 
interlacing  threads  looked  quite  pretty  as 
she  placed  them.  "  How  many  things  I 
know  of  that  I  don't  know  much  about," 
— the  web  got  thicker  every  minute.  "And 
perhaps  there  may  be  ever  00  much  more 
beyond— ever  so  much  more — ever  so 
much  more — beyond."  Those  were  her 
very  last  word«.  She  kept  repeating 
them  till  she  finished  her  web ;  and  when 
she  sat  up  in  state»  after  supper,  to  thinks 
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she  bej^an  to  repeat  tbem  again ;  for  she 
could  think  of  nothing  better  or  wiser  to 
say.  But  this  was  no  wonder,  for  all  her 
thoughts  pat  together  made  nothing  bat 
a  cobweb,  after  all ! 

And  when  the  Tnrk's-head  broom  swept 
it,  with  others,  from  the  roof,  Twiaette 
'was  no  longer  in  the  little  chamber  be- 
low. She  had  died  and  beqaeathed  her 
cob  web- wisdom  to  another  generation* 
But  as  it  .was  only  cobweb-wisdom,  spi- 
ders remain  spiders  still,  and  still  weave 
their  webs  in  the  roo&  of  oharohes  with« 


oat   fathoming  the  mystery  of  unseen 
presences  below. 

We  coansel  not  only  all  teachers  to  read 
these  pleasant  things,  bat  readers.  Em- 
barrassed minds,  and  spirits  disturbed  by 
the  impressiire  mysteries  aroand  them, 
will,  we  venture  to  think,  freqaently  find 
in  the  pages  of  the  cheerful  parable-utter- 
er,  pencils  of  light  which,  like  the  sharp 
fingers  of  fianae  in  a  dark  forest,  will  serve 
to  bring  out  beauties,  meanmgs,  and  mya> 
teries  unthooght  of  before. 


»^to.M 


from   the   Dublin   UniTerilty   Mftgatlnc. 
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BELiEViNa  that  the  counto  of  the  sen- 
sational novel  has  passed  the  calminating 
point,  and  bestowing  our  most  hearty 
wishes  for  its  termination,  we  purpose  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  connected  notice 
of  a  story  of  the  class,  constructed  before 
any  one  had  thought  of  finding  a  generic 
name  for  such  productions. 

The  mere  sensational  novel,  which  we 
would  gladly  see  devoted  to  the  waters  of 
the  infernal  Lethe,  lays  no  claim  to  truth- 
ful delineation  of  character,  to  moral 
teaching,  to  sympathy  with  the  outward 
and  inward  manifestations  of  nature,  nor 
pleasing  social  pictures,  nor  genial  gushes 
of  humor,  nor  healthy  exercises  of  thoug^ht* 
Its  sole  merit  consists  in  keeping  the  imnd 
'  in  painful  saspense,  exciting  sensations  of 
horror,  or  terror  at  least,  and  surroundine 
vice  with  a  lurid  splendor.  The  novd 
that  excites  a  lively  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes of  its  good  chmoters,  even  though 
united  with  the  excitement  of  saspense 
and  mystery,  is  not  the  thing  against 
which  we  protest,  if  it  possesses  the  de- 
sirable qualities  we  have  named. 

We  talk  of  the  article  in  question  as  if 
it  were  a  variety  in  the  donudnof  fiction 
altogether  new;  yet  it  has  existed  in  a 
more  or  less  developed  shapd  unee  the 
first  romance  was  written.  T^M^  Odtden 
Ass  of  Lucius  i^uldus,  one  oif  t^  earli- 
est tales  we  oan  call  to  mindt  It  aeofi^ 
tional  in  parti.    If  the  playet  jBhih  Jg* 


iptts  is  not  a  very  sensational  drama,  we 
know  not  the  meaning'of  the  word.  27ie 
Mcrt  eP Arthur  in  part,  a  greater  portion 
of  the  Nibelungen  Lied^  several  plays  of 
the  earliest  Bnglish  dramatists,  mdi  TUua 
Andr(micHSf  be  the  author  who  he  may, 
are  clearly  of  the  same  order.  Our  great 
old  Chancer  thought  littie  of  making  his 
readers'  nerves  tingle  now  and  then,  and 
their  flesh  to  creep. 

The  ronumces  pf  chivalry  were,  oddly 
enough,  nearly  ezenipt  from  censure  in 
this  particular;  the  Soudm  and  DTTrfe 
r<Hnanoes  entirely  so.  Novels  of  intrigue 
or  of  unconnected  adventure  prevaUed 
from  the  days  of  William  and  Mary  to 
the  epoch  of  tha  Radcliffii  romances,  and 
when  the  mild  terrors  of  these  and  their 
imitations  began  to  lose  their  power, 
Matthew  Qregory  Lewis,  by  infusing  i| 
spioe  of  horror  mixed  with  very  decided 
immorality  into  his  precious  prodnctionsy 
oontinued  the  evil  work  of  vitiating  puk 
lid  taste.  At  last  the  combined  efforta  e£' 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Jane  and  Anna  Mam 
Porter,  the  Msses  Lee,  Miss  Austen,  and* 
the  great  wixard,  Shr  Walter,  olea^  ti^ 
tutb^lthy  atmosphere^  except  where  the 

Ki«i  of  poor  Maturin  endeilvovedi  to- 
p  the  baleftil  vapor  tospiekidel.    9^ 
oMue  too  late,  however,  to'do  mnokharin, 
and  fin* ten  yeaiSyCcnoAniMiDtt  abovt  1^19,. 
the  novebjppblishad  wave  distiagnishedi 
by  little  either  of  good  /MHimLi  m^Mi» 
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ward  Lytton  Bnlwer  then  began  to  intro- 
duce the  spasmodic  and  morbid  elements 
into  his  philosophical  (?)  stories,  and  even 
JTie  keepsake  was  seldom  without  a  tale 
of  a  pretty  nearly  disgusting  character. 
A  charming  heroine  in  one  of  these  tales 
is  the  object  of  the  hero's  passion,  but  he 
is  cured  of  his  love,  and  nearly  deprived 
of  life  by  a  strange  discovery  made  by 
his  being  present  where  he  ought  not. 
He  had  never  seen  the  left  hand  nor  wrist 
of  his  lady-love,  but  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned he  beheld  a  hissing  serpent  where 
arm  and  hand  ought  anatomically  to  have 
been  found.  The  unfortunate  woman,  it 
turns  out,  was  obliged  to  find  human  food 
for  this  demon,  and  the  horrified  lover 
hears  her  vainly  beseeching  it  to  spare 
her  betrothed  ^himself),  when  she  would 
become  his  wile.  There  are  few  of  poor 
Banim's  stories  in  which  an  unhealthy 
morbid  thread  may  not  be  found  pervad- 
ing the  texture.  The  earlier  phase  of  the 
school  abounds  with  supernatural  distor- 
tion. 

By  way  of  variety,  the  soul  of  a  de- 
ceased person  is  permitted  to  animate  the 
body  of  a  new-born  infant,  and  when  the 
man  or  woman  arrives  at  the  age  of  rea- 
son, ho  or  she  becomes  conscious  of  a  for- 
mer state  of  existence.  The  new  rela- 
tions with  the  acquaintances  of  a  past  life 
are  any  thing  but  pleasant.  In  one  case 
an  unfortunate  father  and  mother  are  con- 
vinced that  their  little  daughter  is  ani- 
mated by  the  soul  and  spirit  of  her  sister, 
long  since  dead.  Mr.  Boaden,  of  theatri- 
eal  memory,  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  constructing  stories  tainted  with  dis- 
eased extravagances  of  this  kind.  Aius- 
worth's  early  romances  are  other  bad 
cases  in  point,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Notre  Dame  romance  made  matters  still 
woree  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Before  the  present  undesirable  re- 
vival, we  enjoyed  a  quiet  interval  of  about 
fifteen  years.  We  look  out  for  clearer 
weather  afler  a  little ;  but  so  sure  as  the 
use  of  pens  and  paper  continues  to  be 
taught,  HK)  sure  are  our  children  to  see  a 
new  race  of  "Rookwoods"  and  **Lady 
Audleys"  introducing  themselves  into 
the  reunions  of  future  "  Waverleys  "  and 
**  Rose  Bradwardines"  and  "Emmas" 
And  ^'Mr.  Knightleys,"  and  pushing  them 
from  their  stools.  They  will,  in  turn,  be 
thrown  over  and  flong  out  of  doors,  but 
not  till  they  have  aocomplished  their 
chare  of  miflohie£ 


Something  of  the  relation  which  a  river, 
sometimes  visible,  and  at  other  times 
prosecuting  its  course  through  under- 
ground channels,  bears  to  a  noble  stream, 
never  sinking  below  the  surface  till  it 
reaches  the  sea,  does  the  English  tale  of  / 
excitement  present  toward  its  Gallic 
counterpart.  We  purpose  producing  a 
sheaf  from  among  the  perennial  and 
never-failing  crop  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  regular 
consumers  of  the  three-volume  novel,  who 
can  read  French. 

The  story  now  to  be  introduced,  is 
written  by  Marie  Aycard,  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  Christian  name,  we 
guess  to  be  no  more  a  woman  than  Ame- 
dee  Aycard,  author  of  several  popular 
novels.  We  have  seen  no  other  novel 
with  the  same  name  upon  the  title  except 
La  Logique  des  Passions,  a  work  of 
smaller  compass,  but  equally  talented. 

M.  de  Bussiere  was  (we  throw  our 
sketch  into  the  past  tense)  a  rich  proprie- 
tor, with  a  hotel  in  the  city,  and  a  coun- 
try house  between  St.  Mande  and  Cha- 
renton.  His  solitude  was  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  his  richly  dowered  ward,  Ju- 
liette de  Pontis,  a  young  lady  as  beauti- 
ful as  Venus,  and  as  queenly  and  imperi- 
ous as  Juno.  Mme.  de  Linant,  his  wid- 
owed sister,  was  blessed  with  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  son,  Anatole,  full  of  love 
for  Juliette,  and  of  ambition  to  be  prefect 
of  a  department  under  Napoleon  the  First. 
At  present  he  is  only  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts.  His  love  was  reciprocated  ; 
and  so  at  proper  time  brother  and  sister 
concluded  the  match  in  the  French  mode, 
not  troubling  themselves  much  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  youn^  people  loved  each 
other  sufficiently  to  risk  matrimony.  It 
may  be  said  here  that  the  bachelor  broth- 
er was  rather  careless  in  religious  matters, 
and  the  widow  a  devotee,  with  a  foible 
for  omens.  She  had  almost  broken  oft 
the  match,  because,  just  as  the  last  words 
were  spoken  between  her  brother  and 
herself,  a  spider,  that  had  been  executing 
some  vibrations  from  the  ceiling,  swung 
himself  on  to  her  silk  gown.    Just  then : 

"  Anatole  entered,  hia  cheeks  flashed  and  his 
cravAt  in  his  hand  He  was  as  handsome  as 
Antinous  ;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  and 
health.  His  frame,  supple  and  well-formed, 
had  that  easy  erace  which  college  gymnastics 
confer,  and  which  is  perfected  by  association 
with  refined  society.  He  respectfully  saluted 
hia  mother,  shook  nla  vnMn  hand,  and  than    ^ 
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placed  himself  before  the  glass  to  adjust  his 
neck-tie." 

Uncle  and  nephew  soon  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding, and  Madame  went  out  into 
the  park  to  sound  Juliette  on  the  affair. 
She  saw  her  talking  to  Mons.  Ernest  de 
Meyran,  and  Charlotte  his  sister,  under  a 
large  tree ;  and,  as  frequently  occurs  in 
French  fiction,  she  placed  herself  behind 
the  thick  trunk  to  ascertain  whether  the 
young  lady  favored  the  pretensions  of  the 
young  gentleman  in  company.  Mile. 
Charlotte  was  enlarging  on  her  "approach- 
ing marriage  with  her  cousin,  a  captain  of 
dragoons,  and  watching  the  effect  of  her 
brilliant  expectations  on  Juliette ;  but  she 
abated  her  self-complacency  not  a  little 
by  the  ensuing  little  speech,  which  will 
give  the  reader  some  insight  into  her 
character : 

*' '  A  captain  !*  cried  she  with  disdain.  *If  T 
ever  wed  an  ofiScer,  he  must  be  a  general,  or  at 
least  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war.  The  general 
is  a  king  in  the  camp — the  captain  in  his  ship  ; 
and  the  wife  of  one  or  the  other  a  queen. 
Captain,  indeed!  Why,  Charlotte,  you  must 
make  your  court  to  the  colonel's  wifel  For 
my  part,  I  would  hardly  submit  to  be  lady  of 
honor  to  the  empress.'  ^  She  is  as  proud  as  I 
suspected,'  thought  Mme.  de  Linant  *But 
this,'  continued  Juliette,  *I  should  prefer  to 
the  other — a  young,  handsome  husband,  whom 
I  loved,  and  who  neither  depended  on  colonel 
nor  emperor,  and  with  whom  I  could  live  in  a 
fine  old  chateau,  surrounded  by  my  farmers, 
my  vine-dressers,  and  my  hay-makers,  and 
where  I  should  have  abundance  of  poultry 
and  rabbits.' " 

Mme.  de  Linant  took  her  apart,  and 
found,  by  a  little  finesse,  that  she  re- 
turned Anatole's  love  with  a  passion  no 
less  ardent  and  sincere.  So  the  young 
people  are  leil  to  explain  themselves,  and 

*'  Anatole  was  forced  to  a  sudden  explana- 
tion.    *  Juliette,'  said  he,  extending  his  hand, 

*  tell  me  frankly  whether  I  may  pass  my  life 
by  your  side,  or  look  on  you  to-day  for  the  last 
time.'     'A  violent  alternative,'  answered  she. 

*  Must  we  hate,  if  we  happen  not  to  love  ?  How- 
ever,' added  she,  fixing  her  large  eyes  on  Ana- 
tole, *  perhaps  you  are  right.  So  let  us  Idve 
each  other  to  the  end.  I  have  made  the  prom- 
ise to  your  mother.'  .  .  .  *Ah,  Juli- 
ette, what  a  happy  moment  1  How  gladly 
shall  we  recall  this  day  !  I  vow  to  be  ever  the 
most  submissive  and  most  devoted  husband.' 

*  As  devoted  as  you  will,  Anatole,  but  I  require 
not  submission.  What  I  particularly  desire  is 
confidence.  Be  confiding  and  fhuik ;  that  will 
be  sufficient.  Love  is  not  love  without  confi- 
dence.*   *Fear  nothing:  you  shall  penetrate 


every  fold  of  my  heart.  Should  I  ever  possess 
a  secret,  it  shall  be  no  secret  from  you — you 
shall  be  my  confidant'  '  Have  you  no  secret 
at  this  moment?*  *I  had  one  this  mornings 
but  it  is  no  secret  now,  to  you  at  least.' " 

.  Juliette  was  not  a  Griselda,  and  she 
dreaded  being  sought  on  account  of  her 
riches.  She  and  her  betrothed,  and  Er- 
nest and  Charlotte  de  Meyran,  were, 
shortly  afler  this,  taking  an  airing  in  the 
park.  Charlotte  was  a  young  and  bloom- 
ing Hebe,  with  sofl,  languishing  eyes,  and 
the  unfortunate  idea  passed  through  Juli- 
ette's mind :  "  If  this  girl  had  some  thou- 
sands more  for  her  dowry,  perhaps  Ana- 
tole would  prefer  her  to  me."  Now, 
Charlotte  was  a  selfish,  unprincipled 
young  lady,  with  the  very  least  objection 
in  the  world  to  seduce  the  bridegroom 
from  his  allegiance.  And  by  the  merest 
chance  Anatole's  band  and  hers  touched 
for  a  moment,  and  she  at  once  withdrew 
hers,  and  her  cheeks  became  like  two 
cherries.  Anatole  was  scarcely  aware  of 
the  accident,  but  Juliette's  eyes  were 
those  of  a  lynx.  The  two  gentlemen 
were  discussing  game,  when 

"Charlotte  languidly  exclaimed,  *0h,  my 
ether-fla^on,  my  ether-na^on ! — I  feel  so  faint  1 ' 
She  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  but  prompt 
as  lightning  Juliette  laid  her  band  on  Charlotte's 
to  prevent  her  taking  it  out     *  £ther  V  said  she, 

*  have  you  ether  about  you  ?  Now  I  know  why 
I  have  been  suffering  ever  since  I  got  into  this 
carriage  —  since  this  morning  —  indeed,  ever 
since  you  came,  Mademoiselle.  Ether  almost 
kills  me.^  *  Eh  !  what  has  happened  ?'  cried 
Anatole,  much  dismayed  by  the  unusually 
spirited  dialogue  and  gestures.  ^  Are  you  ill, 
Mile.  Charlotte?' 

"  If  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  had  cast  his 
eyes  on  Juliette  he  might  have  asked  her  the 
same  question.  ^Ille.  de  Pontis's  lips  had  be- 
come livid ;  drops  of  moisture  trickled  down 
her  forehead.  One  of  her  hands  held  Char- 
lotte's arm  as  in  a  vice,  the  other  was  seized 
with  an  involuntary  trembling.  *■  Bo  not  take 
out  your  hand,  Mademoiselle;  let  me  not 
see  this  odious  fla9on.     I  shall  die  if  you  do.' 

*  I  do  not  understand  you,  Juliette,'  said  Anatole. ' 

*  If  Mademoiselle  Charlotte  has  need  of  ether, 
why  should  you  prevent  it  ?'  *  Be  silent.  Mon- 
sieur,^ said  Juliette.  ^Attend  to  your  own 
affairs.     I  tell  you  that  ether  would  kill  me.' 

*  But,  my  dear  Juliette,  that  ether  is  a  most 
powerful  anti-spasmodic,  and  calms  instead  of 
irritating — ^you  need  it  yourself.* 

"  These  words  appeared  to  Juliette  a  bitter 
sarcasm.  She  fancied  that  Anatole  was  exercis- 
ing his  raillery  on  the  anger  to  which  she  had 
abandoned  herself  and  he  could  perceive  a 
bitter  smile  pass  over  her  lips.    Meanwhile  Mile. . 
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Charlotte,  dtsnutjed  by  this  Tiolence  of  which 
Bhc  alone  rightly  suspected  the  cause,  leaned 
her  bead  kgainat  the  comer  of  the  barouche, 
half  closed  her  eyes,  and  uttered  little  pluin- 
tive  siglis.  M.  Anatolc,  who  had  not  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  the  growing  hatred  that  hnd 
sprung  up  between  the  two  young  ladieK,  ai^d 
Bupposed  in  all  good  faith  that  ether  might 
calm  tlieir  irritated  nerves,  sought  to  disengage 
Juliette's  hand. 

'' '  What !'  cried  she,  with  indignation.   '  Wilt 

Sou  proceed  to  violence  f  Will  jou  take  the 
berty  of  lajrfng  hands  on  me  ?  M.  Ernest,  I 
hope  you  will  not  permit  it '  M.  Heyran,  who 
till  then  had  not  interfered,  declared,  with  much 
dignity,  that  he  was  entirely  at  her  service. 
'But,  Juliette,' said  Analole,  'Mile.  Charlotte, 
you  see,  ia  in  danger  of  Bwooning.  Ether,  I 
assure  JOU,  will  do  no  harm,  but  the  contrary. 
If  it  were  musk,  indeed!'  'Picard,'  cried  Juli- 
ette to  the  coachman,  'stop.  Open  the  door; 
I  must  get  out ;  I  will  return  to  the  house  on 
foot'  But  the  sky,  gradually  lowering  since 
the  morning,  wan  now  sending  down  torrents  \ 
of  rain,  and  Picard,  lending  a  deaf  ear  to  his  I 

Joung  mistress,  turned  his  steeds  and  sped 
ome.  Juliette  was  trembling  with  rage, 
''  M.  Ernest  then  took  up  his  parable  and 
said,  very  calmly  and  politely,  to  his  sister, 
'Charlotte,  it  is  not  the  question  whether  ether 
is  injurious  or  not  Mile.  dcPontis  dlflikes  it; 
so  take  the  bottle  and  fling  it  out'  '  But,  brO' 
ther !'  '  But,  sister,  you  are  not  ill ;  or  if  you 
were,  it  is  passed ;  do  what  I  say.'  '  That  is  to 
say,'  rejoined  Anatolc  warmly,  'yon  are  ill; 
throw  the  remedy  out  of  the  wmdow.'  '  Permit 
me,  sir,'  replied  Emost,  with  ceremonious  polite- 
ness,  'to  point  out  her  doty  to  my  sister.' 

"  Juliette  had  loosed  her  hold  on  Cliarlotte, 
and  placed  her  handkerchief  to  her  nose  to  pre- 
serre  herself  from  the  dangerous  exhalation. 
Mile.  Charlotte  gave  wsy.  She  fumbled  in  her 
pocket,  pulled  out  her  handkerchief,  then  a  little 
note-book  in  Russia  leather,  then  a  pincushion 
fully  furnished,  then  a  confectionery^ox  full  of 
gum  lozenges,  then  nothing  at  all,  then  she 
turned  her  pocket  inside  out.  'Ah,  my  good- 
ness!' cried  she,  '  I  have  left  my  flagon  in  Paris. 
Now  I  recollect,  1  locked  It  in  my  work-box 
yesterday  evening.' 

"  Juliette's  countenance  passed  from  white 
to  red,  her  cars  grew  purple,  her  temples  throb- 
bed, something  fiery  hot  seemed  to  have  sciEcd 
her  heart.  She  resembled  a  beauHfultigresswho 
had  fallen  into  a  trap.  Anatole,  feeling  himself 
somewhat  hart,  did  not  show  much  forbearance. 
When  he  saw  there  was  rot  the  slightest  atom 
of  ether  about  Charlotte  or  in  the  carriage  he 
burst  out  a-laughing,  and  cried,  'Ab,  ether 
kitla  mo !  —  ether  kills   me  1      Juliette,   your 

im^nation  is  too  lively,  and  really  you  owe  an 

apology  to  MUc.  Charlotte ;  you  have  bruised 
'  her  arm.'     '  I  shall  trouble  you  to  present  my 

excuses ;  they  will  be  the  more  welcome  for 

coming  firom  your  mouth.' 
"  They  had  reached  borne.    Picard  <^eiied 
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the  carriage  door,  Juliette  sprang  out  on  the 
lower  step,  and  before  disappearing  in  the  vesti- 
bule, she  darted  a  glance  at  Anatole  so  full  of 
bate  and  derision  that  he  felt  in  a  moment  all  the 
love  in  his  heart  replaced  by  the  very  contrary 
passion.  '  I  have  never  met  contempt  Irom  any 
one,'  thought  he,  'yet  this  gir!  despises  me. 
She  has  bumbled  me  before  M.  Mcyrau  and  his 
sister.  She  owes  me  a  reparation,  and  T  can 
wait  for  it.'  Conaulting  his  resentment  atone, 
he  quitted  the  Bussicre  Folly,  walked  to  Saint 
Mande,  and  took  a  cab  to  Paris."* 

As  in  fortune  would  hare  it,  another 
suitor  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bassiere  Folly 
at  the  same  time,  namely,  M.  Norbert,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  goardB,  a  fino  person- 
eAU  dragoon,  but  with  little  pretension 
to  mental  qualifications.  Juliette,  intent 
on  her  wrongs,  agreed  to  become  Mtne. 
Norbert  without  hesitation.  Shesuspectcd 
him  to  be  a  mavvaia  «ij^'etandfaitl>lesa  in 
his  attachments  ;  but  she  Boon  discovered, 
by  woman's  ready  penetratjon,  that  h<! 
was  not  possessed  of  much  finnness  ot 
purpose,  while  she  was  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  her  own  determined  will. 

Norbert  was  not  much  better  nor  worse 
than  other  officers  under  Napoleon  I.  So 
he  considered  it  an  indispensable  matter 
to  have  Mile.  Olympia,  of  the  corps-de- 
ballet,  under  his  serene  protection.  She 
heard  of  his  approaching  marriage,  and 
while  he  and  his  brother  ofBcers  were  dis- 
cussing the  approaching  ohange  in  hie  life, 
and  what  the  dancer  would  think  of  it,  a 
servant  announced  Mile.  Olympia. 

" '  When  people  speak  of  a  wolf,'  said  &  witty 
cuirassier,  'they  are  sure  to  see  his  tail.'  3nic, 
Olympia  entered  with  a  smile  on  her  lipa.  She 
was  a  charming  little  body,  light  as  a  sylph,  all 
grace,  and  her  countenance  boasted  three  dim- 
ples, and  eyes  sjiarkling  like  carbuncles. 
She  said  she  had  come  Irom  rehearsal,  and 
merely  followed  M.  Norbert's  boy  as  he  was 
fetching  an  omelette  that  perfumed  the  whole 
Rue  Costiglionc,  She  would  have  folloa'ed  tliat 
omelette  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Besides,  her 
success  that  morning  had  thrown  her  into 
transports.  Jil.  Gardel  praisedhcr  revolutions, 
and  her  pirouettes,  and  now  she  was  dying  of 
hunger.  M.  Norbert,  seeing  no  trace  of  dis- 
pleasure  on   her  features,  took  courage,  and 

' '       ■    -      thj  omelette  that 

a.  Oljmpia  would 
like  E^ome  oysters  ;  she  then  tried  game ;  then 
a  piece  of  roast  duck ;  she  h»d  a  weakness  on 

■  PoHiona  of  this  extract  will  jar  on  our  lonp- 
estabtiahed  nolioDa  of  Pvench  politeness.  \\  g 
would  have  willingly  softaned  down  «omc  iwpcri- 
tiet),  but  felt  it  a  aaty  U>  glvs  an  honsdt  tntosla- 
tloii. 
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the  Rubjcct  of  champagne.  It  was  the  town 
rat  in  tbe  fable  devouriDg  the  remains  of  Orto- 
lans on  the  Turkey  carpet  It  was  incredible 
that  eo  much  food  could  be  stowed  away  in  so 
small  a  body.  When  she  had  overcome  the 
niighty  mass  of  eatables,  she  amused  herself 
nijipinj;  a  Savoy  cake. 

"'Ah,  my  handnome  Norbertl'  she  com- 
menced, '  arc  you  going  to  be  married  ?  Branchn 
told  it  to  Vestrin,  Vestris  told  it  to  Clotilde, 
and  Clotilde  told  it  to  little  Marie,  who  told  it 
to  mo  at  rehearsal.'  '  That's  the  way  they 
keep  secrets  at  the  .opera,'  said  a  cuirasBier. 
'  We  are  people  of  honor  at  tbe  opera,'  said 
01j-ni|)in,  rather  proudly.  The  two  cuirassiers, 
who  had  more  &ith  in  the  houor  of  tbe  Im- 
perial Guard. than  that  of  the  opera,  burst  out 
into  a  rather  uncivil  laugh.  '  The  beginning  of 
the  )>at(lc,'  muttered  the  captain  between  his 
teeth. 

'■  But  Mademoiselle  was  not  in  a  fighting 
humor.  Iler  Umbs  were  fatigued,  and  she  had 
enlen  heartily.  She  was  determined  to  employ 
mild  measures — neither  cries,  nor  tears,  nor 
reproaches,  nor  eiploiions — nothing  hi  fact,  of 
what  might  remind  you  of  the  ladies  of  that 
establishment  where  fish  is  sold.  Those  means 
would  not  suit  one  who  belonged  to  the  ballet, 
and  might  one  day  become  the  leader.  '  Nor- 
hert,'  Baid  she,  'if  you  have  not  seen  Hade- 
nioisello  Juliette  this  morning  do  not  delay 
your  visit ;  she  lias  received  a  packet  which 
c<)ncerns  you. '  '  A  packet  concermng  me  I  what 
have  you  done,  wretch  f  '  Very  little.  Some- 
body went  to  Father  Otrard  the  letter-writer  of 
the  Hue  dea  Frondeurs — he  is  secretary  to  all 
the  corjm-Je-ballft — and  dictated  a  little  bit  of 
biogTii|)hy  to  him  ;  that's  all.' 

'■  At  these  worda  Beau  Norbert  grew  scarlet 
with  rage.  He  was  rough  with  the  ladies  of 
Olympia'a  class,  though  he  would  lavish  dia- 
monds on  them.  He  rose  from  table,  and  walked 
across  the  room  for  his  riding  whip  ;  but  the 
two  cuiraspiers  got  up  to  prevent  the  cha-stiso- 
mcnt,  and  the  captiun  took  Mademoiselle  under 
bis  protection.  The  dameate  feeling  that  she 
was  in  no  danger  with  three  warriors  for  life- 
puanls,  continued  biting  her  Savoy  cake,  and 
sipping  her  champagne  with  pefrect  tang  fro  id." 

Therosuhmay  be  Stated  in  afew  words. 
Captiiin  Volski,  a  much  poorer  man  than 
I.ieutunant  Norbert,  though  his  superior 
ollicer,  eaw  Mademoiselle  home  in  safety, 
and  Juliette  gave  the  trembling  Norbert 
the  pestilent  note  unread,  as  it  happened  to 
ho  anonymous — bo  she  affirmed  at  least. 

"  '  Ah  ha  I'  said  the  Joyous  lieutenant  to  him- 
fclf.  'Now,  Mademoiselle  Olympia;  go  write 
anonymous  letters  and  compose  biographies. 
We  ore  above  these  little  affairs  of  the  coulisses. 
Ah,  mysvlpbide,  youhavetastad  my  champagne 
for  the  last  time — you  have  swallowed  your 
last  omelette  with  mc' " 
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M.  Anatole  was  bo  possetiscd  with  rage 
agaiust  his  betrothed,  that  he  wbb  com- 
pletely reconciled  to  her  marriage  with 
the  bold  dragoon,  who,  he  hoped,  would 
make  her  IlTe  uncomfortable. 

'"She  is  rich,'  said  h«,  'and  must  have 
slaves ;  all  the  world  must  bow  before  her. 
Heaven  bless  that  3i^on  of  ether,  that  sudden 
faintness  felt  by  the  amiable  Charlotte,  eyen 
that  storm  that  permitted  Mile,  de  Pontis  to  re- 
veal her  frightful  character.  If  looks  could 
intlict  death,  where  should  we  be  all  at  this 
moment?  Oh, aye!  M.Emestmust  beescepted. 
In  abandoning  his  sister,  be  found  favor  with 
this  fury.  Oh,  for  the  proconsulate  of  Asia!' 
(Let  the  reader  keep  in  mind  the  ambition  of 
the  speaker.)  'I  would  not  unite  my  destiny 
with  that  of  Mademoteeile  Juliette.  8ho  would 
make  me  purchase  her  riches  too  dear.  She 
dreads  ether— ether  kills  her !  Be  it  ho  1  But 
tell  me  how  a  flai^n  of  ether,  left  behind  in 
Paris,  could  do  her  any  harm  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes  ?  As  much  as  to  say,  I  have  tilled 
lands,  I  have  meadows,  I  bave  woods,  I  own 
hotels  in  Paris,  my  yearly  revenues  are  im- 
mense. Bear  with  my  caprices ;  I  am  so  high 
above  you  I     Not  I,  indeed,  Madame  1'  " 

Atu^ole,  Madame  de  Linant,  Charlotte, 
and  ^wmpia  attended  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, in  the  Church  of  St.  Roch,  Olym- 
pia placed  herself  in  the  way  by  which 
the  Drido  and  bridegroom  leu  the  altar  ; 
and  Norbert  WBB  bo  vexed  by  the  insoleot 
glances  Bhe  bestowed  on  him,  that  he 
contrived  to  overturn  a  chair  as  be  passed 
her,  and  hurt  her  leg.  She  cried  out,  and 
the  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  at- 
tentive eycB  and  ears  of  Juliette.  It 
came  to  the  turn  of  Captain  Volski  again 
to  conduct  Olympia  home. 

**  There  was  considerable  disturbance  in  tbe 
church,  caused  by  the  noise  of  the  fall  and  tbe 
cry.  They  asked  on  every  side,  'What  is  the 
matter  ?'  and  got  for  answer,  *  A  woman  who 
has  fainted ;'  and  a  fish-wife  volunteered  this 
information :  '  It's  a  woman  I  know,  that  lost 
lather  and  mother.  See,  she  is  in  mourning.* 
(Olympia  had  put  on  black  for  the  occasion.) 
'That  handsome  officer  gave  her  a  promise  of 
marriage,  and  there  he  is  now,  married  to 
another.  Nothing  more  common.'  'All  these 
promises  of  marriage,'  said  a  lady  of  the  Halle 
(flsh-msrket),  'ought  to  be  on  stamped  paper, 
and  made  payable  like  promissory-notes.  Oh, 
my  I  if  a  man  played  me  such  a  trick,  these 
five  fingers  would  be  his  end.  Ah  I  now  they 
arc  taking  her  away  to  the  watch-house. 
That's  the  way  they  always  treat  poor  people.'" 

The  flHi>-lady*8  wrath  was  excited  by 
the  ciroamHtanoe  of  C^ttain  Volsid  as- 
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BiBting  Olytnpia  out  of  the  church.  M, 
Mailkt,  the  physician  to  the  opera,  paid 
her  a  visit  at  her  lodgings,  and  pronounc- 
ed her  unable  to  resume  her  duties  for 
some  days. 

"  Mr.  Uaillct  wm  a  mm  of  about  forty-five 
feaiB  of  ago,  and  had  preserved  the  habits  and 
appearance  of  a  jouug  man,  and  fluttered  about 
the  coulisses  of  the  opera  as  light  as  Zephyr 
Paul  hovered  about  the  nymphs  of  Diana,  or 
the  companiooa  of  Flora.  Always  dressed  with 
the  utnioat  care,  he  retained  the  manners 
b!  the  old  court  The  sword  and  laced  hat 
excepted,  he  was  a  genuine  marquis.  Ilia 
pockets  were  always  full  of  pastilles,  jujubes, 
gum-loicnges,  and  amber-licorice.  He  felt  for 
the  ills  of  prima  donnas  and  leading  danseuses, 
with  a  charity  truly  angelic ;  and  if  he  was  a 
little  rough  with  the  chorus -singers  and  the  or- 
dinary members  of  the  corpi-de-batUt,  it  was 
because  a  singing-girl  at  fifty  francs  a  month 
ould  by  no  means  possess  a  throat  as  delicate 
as  the  actress  of  20,000  francs,  nor  the  tibia  of 
a  mere  figurante  deserve  the  delicate  attention 
of  that  of  a  sylphide,  who  only  touched  the 
ground  through  complaisance.  However,  he 
was  always  interested  by  a  pretty  face,  and 
frequently  chucked  Mile.  Olympia  under  the 
chin,  and  paid  a  compliment  to  her  dimples. 
His  new  patient  kept  her  lodnngs 
in  the  best  order,  had  her  window-stools  filled 
with  flower -pots,  and  was  strictly  frugal  at 
home.  She  was  a  gourmand  only  when  she 
had  nothing  to  pay  for  the  entertainment,  and 
could  swallow,  without  injury,  a  quantity  of 
champB^e  sufficient  to  make  a  man  unmis- 
takably tipsy.  Neither  caprices  nor  passions 
could  turn  her  from  the  path  she  tud  selected 
Incapable  of  love,  or  other  fantasy,  she  looked 
on  her  lovers  merely  as  people  destined  to  en- 
rich her,  or  to  insure  ber  success  at  the  thea- 
ter." 

Captain  Volski,  being  desirons  of  her 
friendship,  Tt'ss  given  to  understand  that 
be  would  be  entitled  to  her  gratitude  by 
spoiling  Lieutenant  Xorbert's  beauty. 
Juliette,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the 
dancer— for  she  had,  at  one  glance  only, 
divined  her  perverse  nature — obtained 
from  her  cousin  the  war-minister,  without 
consulting  her  husband,  a  conffe  for  six 
months,  whiuh  she  intended  to  pass  with 
him  in  Italy.  But  just  at  the  moment 
Bonaparte  gave  orders  for  an  inroad  on 
Germany.  The  brave  dragoon  was  as 
pliiint  to  his  wife's' will  as  a  kid-glove ; 
but  the  idea  of  taking  his  ease  while  his 
comrades  were  on  active  duty,  so  irritated 
him,  that  he  tore  up  bis  writ  of  leave, 
and  was  hastening  to  the  bureau  of  the 
war-minister  to  expreas  his  determination, 
when  he  was  me(  by  Captain  VoUkL 
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"  *  Lieutenant,'  said  he,  '  I  have  just  learned 
that  you  are  deserting  the  colors  as  we  are  en- 
tering on  the  campaign.  I  assure  you  ttiat  I 
will  not  allow  it.  There  shall  be  no  example 
of  cowardice  in  the  company  so  long  as  I  am 
at  its  head.  Why  have  you  asked  leave  of  ab- 
sence without  consulting  me  ?* 

"Norbert  was  nota  patient  man,  and  the  tone 
of  the  captain  was  not  such  as  a  man  of  cour- 
age could  brook.  Anger  seized  him ;  his 
cheeks  reddened,  his  eyes  flashed,  he  ground 
his  teeth  ■,  and  shaking  a  riding-whip  which 
he  had  in  his  hand,  he  struck  the  captain  a 
violent  blow  across  the  &ce." 

Of  course  a  meeting  was  inevitable, 
Volski  was  the  better  swordsman,  and  in- 
tended only  to  inflict  a  wound  on  his  ad- 
versary. His  weapon  was  the  regulation 
sword,  but  Norbert  had  provided  himself 
with  a  blade  of  Damascus. 

"  The  combat  could  not  last  long,  and  from 
the  very  attitudes  of  the  champions,  Norbert's 
second  judged  that  it  would  be  bloody.  It 
lasted  lon^  enough,  however,  through  Volski's 
fear  of  giving  only  a  slight  wound,  and  then 
being  obliged  to  stop.  The  desire  of  a  com- 
plete victory  became  at  last  so  strong,  that  by  a 
dangerous  maneuver  he  laid  himself  open,  to 
induce  Norbert  to  quit  his  guard  In  effect 
the  steel  of  the  latter  took  his  left  shoulder, 
and  kid  it  open  to  the  bone  ;  but  bis  own,  by 
a  straight  thrust,  passed  through  the  breast  of 
his  antagonist.  At  the  same  moment  a  noise 
among  the  boughs  behind  Volski  made  him 
I  turn  his  head,  and  Norbert,  lowering  his  wea- 
I  pon,  had  still  strength  enough  to  pass  it 
!  through  his  body.  The  two  swords  being 
fixed,  the  nerveless  hands  let  go  the  hilts,  the 
men  reeled  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  grass,  slip- 
pery with  their  blood." 

And  this  catastrophe  waa  entirely  ow- 
I  ing  to  the  spite  of  a  worthless  dancer, 
'  and  a  moment's  impatienue  on  the  part  of 
i  Volski.  A  few  words  quietly  exchanged 
with  his  lieutenant  would  have  rendered 
the  meeting  impossible.  What  a  hard 
.  service  is  kept  in  the  devil's  inatitutions  I 
I  Immediately  afler  her  marriage,  Juliette 
I  had  managed  by  her  infiaenca  with  her 
relative,  [he  war-minister,  to  have  Ana- 
tole  removed  from  Paris  to  the  German 
I  frontier.  On  being  recalled,  after  the 
death  of  Norbert,  he  was  not  slow  in  re- 
turning evil  for  evil.  Here  is  the  opinion 
he  expressed  of  her  condnct  among  liia 
acquaintances : 

"This  is  what  is  to  be  met  in  society.  A 
young  wife  is  possessed  with  a  love  the  most 
violent,  the  most  aanaBl'Mi.     She  regards  noth- 
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ing — neither  honor,  virtue,  nor  duty.  Perish  thu 
raputation  of  a.  brave  soldier,  rather  than  bt 
deprived  of  his  caresses  for  a  day — rather  than 
be  prevented  from  enjoying  his  sodety  by  thr 
lovely  shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples  1  And  sr. 
she  would  indulge  her  fantasy  at  the  eApens;? 
of  the  lives  of  two  brave  men." 

Some  eighteen  months  later,  when  timo 
had  softened  in  gome  degree,  the  grief 
inflicted  upon  her  by  the  death  of  ho' 
husband,  and  when  the  mutual  feelingK 
of  herself  and  Anatole  were  even  raoro 
embittered  than  at  first,  she  prevented 
his  mnrriage  with  the  soft-mannered  but 
selfish  Charlotte.  A  relative  of  hers,  a 
M.  Herbois,  from  Aveyron,  had  written  a 
heavy  pamphlet  on  the  necessity  of  man- 
uring the  fi^ht  soil  of  that  country,  and 
besought  his  fair  cousin  to  procure  for 
him  from  the  minister,  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  She  informed  him  that 
his  only  chance  was  to  marry,  Napoleon 
having  such  a  dislike  to  old  bachelors. 

Charlotte's  father  being  a  determined 
gambler,  had  refused  his  daughter's  hand 
to  Anatole,  as  he  could  not  spare  a  dowry 
from  the  demands  of  the  gambling  table. 
But  M.  Ilerbois  was  prepared  to  take  any 
one  recommended  by  the  influential  Ju- 
liette, without  a  farthing.  Mile,  de  Mey- 
ran  would  have  preferred  the  handsome, 
gifted,  ambitious  Anatole ;  but  finding  no 
alternative  between  vulgar  M.  Herbois 
and  poverty,  she  obeyed  her  father. 
Anatole  loved  the  cunning  young  lady 
well  enough,  but  his  ambition  did  not 
sleep,  and  he  knew  if  he  carried  her  off 
against  the  will  of  her  father,  and  made 
her  his  wife,  he  would  incur  the  emperor's 
displeasure,  and  lose  his  public  appoint- 
ment. Charlotte  allowed  him  a  parting 
interview,  and  effectually  discouraged  any 
proceeding  of  the  kind  by  seeming  to 
wish  to  recommend  it.  She  had  an  eye 
to  3r.  ileibois's  40,000  livres  a  year. 

"  She  leaned  her  hesd  on  Aratole's  shoulder, 
and  paid  :  '  What  if  you  were  to  carry  me  off?' 
He  shook  a  little.  'I  know  very  well,' eontinu-  , 
ed  she,  '  that  your  career  would  be  ruined,  i 
that  the  emperor  and  the  minister  would  never  I 
forgive  an  abduction;  that  my  &tber  would  j 
e.M'laim,  that  my  brother  in  the  public  service 
would  injure  you,  and  that  Madame  Norbort 
would  Ro  all  lengths  ;  and  I  should  be  separ- 
ated from  the  world,  never  to  reenter  it  No 
matter;  my  love  for  you  would  sufBcs  for  aU. 
We  would  find  some  corner  of  the  earth,  where 
we  might  conceal  our  happiness.  I  na  confi- 
dent in  your  love — cany  me  off'  " 


'  But  of  course  Anatole  loved  her  too 
well  to  expose  her  to  poverty  and  soli- 
tude. So  she  kept  her  character  for  un- 
selfishness and  constancy,  and  married 
M.  Herbois  and  his  work  on  manures, 
and  hie  40,000  livres  per  annnm. 

This  of  course  added  to  Anatole's  re- 
sentment against  Juliette,  but  he  had 
soon  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
wrong.  Ellevion,  the  accomplished  singer 
and  actor  of  that  day,  was  a  terrible  lady- 
killer.  Anatole  one  day  saw  a  lady  enter 
the  celebrated  restaurant,  the  Cadran- 
Bleu ;  he  recogniied  the  head-dress,  the 
shawl,  the  height,  and  shape  of  Madame 
Norbert,  and  going  into  the  house  he 
learned,  at  the  expense  of  a  couple  of 
Napoleons,  that  the  dame  was  at  that  mo- 
ment dining  in  a  private  room  with  Elle- 
viou.  It  was  not  long  UU  his  acquaint- 
ances were  as  well  iujormed  on  the  sub- 
ject as  he ;  and  Juliette,  without  knowing 
the  cause,  foond  herself  treated  very  cold- 
ly, avoided  in  fact,  by  the  ladies  of  her 
circle.  She  bad  begun  to  entertain  fa- 
vorable thoughts  of  Ernest  de  Mcyran, 
being  ignorant  of  his  dissipated  and  gam- 
bling propensities  ;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
had  aavanced  him  a  oonsiderable  sum  to 
acquit  a  gambling  debt,  on  some  false 
pretences  of  hia,  and  this  was  also  ua&- 
vorably  interpreted. 

In  this  strife  of  wrongdoing,  Anatole 
did  not  escape.  A  litigious  miller,  a  ten- 
ant of  Madame  Norbert's,  going  to  law 
with  the  prefect  of  his  district,  lost  his 
cause,  but  came  up  to  Paris  to  get  him- 
self riff/itijied.  He  brought  his  papers 
(sealed)  to  the  proper  ofiice,  of  wliich 
Anatole  was  the  chief.  He  winked  at 
the  great  man,  and  told  him  the  docu- 
ments were  to  be  read  by  him  alone,  and 
that  he  would  find  them  very  convincing. 
The  adroit  miller  had  inserted  among  the 
papers  twenty  notes  of  1,000  francs  each. 
Anatole  gave  the  parcel  to  his  elgrk  to  be 
laid  in  a  certain  press ;  and  at  the  proper 
time,  favorably  represented  to  the  minis- 
ter the  man  8  case.  The  cause  went 
:igainBt  bim,  however,  and  then  he  loudly 
ulatmed  his  twenty  notes  from  Anatole, 
though  liable  to  be  severely  .punished 
)iimself,  for  attempting  to  bribe  a  public 
tiinctionary.  This  was  a  severe  blow  for 
the  ambitious  prefect  that  was  to  be.  He 
lilamed  Juliette  for  inciting  the  miller, 
for  he  looked  on  the  presence  of  the  notes 
;is  a  pure  invention.  The  wife  of  the 
(niniater,  Juliette's  reUktion,  exerted  het- 
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self  to  saoh  purpose,  thnt  thoagh  he  con- 
sidered Anatote  innocent  in  tbe  matter  of 
the  notes,  he  doterraiQed  to  have  him  de- 
prived of  his  appointment  for  hie  colum- 
nies~  against  Atadame  Norbert.  At  last 
his  clerk  was  disoorered  to  have  partoined 
the  miller's  ntoney,  and  his  integrity  was 
BO  far  justified;  and  he  disooverod  that  he 
had  mistaken  an  actress  for  Madame 
Norbert  in  the  Cadran-Blen  concern.  He 
vas,  however,  convinced  that  all  hopes  of 
high  office  were  at  an  end.  Driven  to 
bay,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Madame  Norbert, 
who  bad  just  returned. from  an  entertain- 
ment at  the  minister's,  where  she  bad 
been  openly  insulted  by  an  out-spolcen 
woman  of  doubtful  virtue. 


"  Theite  two  persons  regarded  one  another 
some  time  without  speaking;  they  examined 
each  other  like  two  tigers  thirsty  for  blood,  de- 
vising where  best  U>  strike  the  first  stroke.  At 
Uflt,  Anatole,  taking  a  chair,  began  the  strife. 
'We  hate  each  othor  cordially,  modame,'  said 
he,  'and  I  can  not  explain  how  I  have  forced 
myself  into  your  preseQCc.  I  have  deeply  in- 
jured you,  but  unfortunately  I  can  not  repair 
the  wrong  if  you  alone  are  to  bo  benefited.  I 
am  lost  also.  You  have  enveloped  me  in  the 
mcithes  of  a  shameful  accuHation — that  of  a 
vile  then.'  'I  hated  you  sufficiently  to  believe 
tho  charge.  Did  you  suppose  that  I  could  act 
like  a  woman  without  a  name,  in  meeting  an 
actor  in  a  house  open  to  all  comers f  'I  be- 
lieved that  you  were  the  very  person ;  and 
when  I  found  my  ini!!take  it  was  too  late  tc 
undo  the  mischief  You  have  prevented  mc 
from  marrying  a  woman  I  loved 
Charlotte  dc  Meyran, 


,  however  it  may  annoy  you.  W* 
both  are  lost  I  can  well  conceive  how  twb 
enemies  can  rush  to  the  place  of  comhat  where 
one  is  to  lose  his  life.  But  if  it  is  proved  Ui 
them  that  both  must  perish,  I  can  not  imagint- 
the  after  struggle,  especially  when  the  prjzi.' 
thay  fight  for  ih  reputation.  *  It  is  you,'  said 
Juliette,  '  who  have  brought  mc  to  the  place  of 
comtuiL     I  had  no  choice,  I  must  follow.' 

" '  WeH'  said  he,  '  I  am  neither  vile  nor 
cowardly,  and  I  know  your  conduct  to  be  fret 
even  from  suspicion.  Yet  I  hate  you,  and  my 
hate  is  retumjsd.  However,  I  know  the  valuL- 
of  reputation.  It  is  more  than  life—more  thari 
talent  For  a  woman  especially,  reputation  i^ 
as  necessary  as  the  air  she  breathes.'  '  I  kno« 
it  well,'  said  Juliette.  '  Both  suffering  equally, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  make  this  visit?  "  Havt 
you  brought  poison  or  the  dagger  to  putaa  enil 
to  my  suffuringsf  'It  may  be  so,  madamc. 
Career  in  an  honorable  proicsston  is  as  aecet 
Kary  to  my  well-being  as  reputation  is  to  yours. 
Though  we  hate,  we  can  not  help  esteeming 
«adi  other,  and  I  k*  but  one  inMiia  to  effiKi 


nur  deliverance  fl-om  the  abysa  which  opens 
lioforeus.'  'And  this  means — whatisitf  "To 
I'SpcuBC  each  other,'  M.  de  Linant  added  not 
n  word ;  he  bowed  respectfiiUy,  opened  tbe 
iloor,  and  departed." 

Juliette's  surpriBe  at  this  proposal  may 
1)6  imagined,  but  when  she  mentioned  it 
to  the  minister  and  his  wife,  and  due  con- 
-lideration  was-  given  to  it,  they  decided 
that  it  was  the  very  thing  to  be  done,  all 
isircumstanceH  considered.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  ceremony  shonld  take  place  at 
night. 

"The  church  was  plunged  in  the  most  pro- 
found darkness,  but  the  Virgin's  chapel  spark- 
led with  ft  thousand  lights.  .  .  ,  The  bride 
was  arrayed  in  while,  and  a  coral  ornament 
adorned  her  hair,  depended  from  her  cars,  and 
■rvound  round  her  neck.  She  was  beautiful, 
but  frightftilly  pale.  Tho  coral  on  which  the 
Jght  fell  in  floods,  gave  a  strange  and  ghastly 
color  to  her  skin.  ...  No  joyous  hymns, 
so  sunlight,  no  incense!  The  mass  was  cele- 
brated in  the  deepest  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  voices  of  the  priest  and  his  assistants,  the 
heavy  thud  of  the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents, 
ind  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  At  last 
came  the  moment  when,  placed  under  the  can 
opy,  bridfgroora  and  bride  laid  their  hands 
each  ui  the  other,  and  he  put  tbe  gold  eirclot 
on  her  finger.  You  would  have  said  their 
hands  were  of  marble,  without  a  pulse  of  life. 
The  ceremony  being  ended,  the  priest  was 
about  addressing  them  on  their  reciprocal  du- 
ties, when  a  frightful  clatter  stopped  his  dis- 
course. Some  heavy  object  had  ftllen  with  a 
stunning  noise  on  the  pavement,  and  it  seemed  . 
as  if  the  pulpit  had  tumbled,  a  mass  of  wood 
had  cracked,  and  the  on;an  fallen  to  pieces  with 
a  dismal  shriek.  Tho  thunder  was  heard  in  a 
prolonged  rattle,  and  a  sudden  flash  of  light- 
ning revealed  a  cloud  of  dust  in  tho  nave,  as  if 
I  rising  firom  tbe  vaults.  A  clash  of  iron  accom- 
I  panied  these  terrors,  and  a  voice  repeating  in 
.  wild  terror,  Snni-ta  Maria,  ora  pro  noiu.* 
I  .  .  .  Juliette  fell  in  a  swoon  into  the 
I  aims  of  Madame  C,  and  was  borne  lifeless  into 
I  tbe  sacristy." 

I  After  awhile,  Anatole  about  to  follow 
I  to  make  inquiry  after  his  wife,  was  accost- 
'  ed  by  the  minister,  who,  congratulating 
j  him  on  being  just  appointed  prefect  in 
I  Aveyron,  politely  banded  him  into  a  trav- 
eling carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  to 
his  government.  Away  he  went  in  his 
'  light  wedding  garments  wd  would  have 

•  Tho  rain  and  thunder  excepted,  all  thia  con- 
fueion  arose  from  trivial  canaes,  namely,  the  falling 
of  a  hpavy  picture,  the'  claah  of  the  fVightoned 

I  beadles  halbert  on  the  flags,  and  the  prayer  of  tbe 

'  terrified  dUtribntor  of  tlw  holy-water. 
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suffered  not  a  little  from  the  cold  had  it  advice,  and  that  Anatole  had  no  knowl- 

not  been  for  a  comfortable  padded  cloak  edge  whatever  of  the  compact.    She  at 

which  had  been  thoughtfully  provided  for  once  sent  messengers  in  all  haste  to  find 

him.  her  husband,  and  urgently  require  him  to 

He  had  now  gained  his  coveted  object ;  return, 
and  by  his  ability  and  naturally  good  dis-  On  his  meeting  with  Charlotte  that  day, 
position  he  soon  was  very  popular  in  his  she  let  him  into  her  design  of  sending  her 
capital  of  Rhodez.  Moreover,  Charlotte,  husband  to  Italy  to  study  the  science  of 
now  Madame  de  Herbois,  lived  near,  and  manures  under  a  celebrated  professor,  and 
he  could  frequently  relax  from  his  pleas-  also  how  she  would  oblige  his  wife  to 
ant  duties  in  her  society.  (The  sensation  quit  Rhodez,  as  already  explained.  She 
British  maid  or  matron  need  not  become  showed  him  her  favorite  dog,  once  a  lively 
nervous  at  this  point — tender  speeches  little  animal,  now  moving  about  in  a  list- 
were  the  worst  that  occurred  between  less  fashion  from  a  dose  of  the  poison,  and 
the  quandom  lovers.)  But,  alas,  Napo-  explained  that  it  would  be  as  brisk  as  ever 
leon  would  not  allow  a  prefect  and  his  in  a  day  or  so.  Anatole  had  been  suffering 
lady  to  live  apart.  So  he  requested  from  remorse  and  reawakened  love  of  his 
Madame  de  Linant,  who  had  lived  in  the  wife,  and  now  he  bitterly  reproached 
minister's  family  since  her  marriage,  to  Charlotte  —  rushed  from  the  nouse  — 
come  and  take  possession  of  the  lady's  sprung  on  his  horse — saw  the  poor  little 
apartments  in  the  prefeture,  promising  hound  lying  dead  as  he  was  crossing  the 
that  he  would  never  abuse  his  privileges,  yard,  and  rode  home  like  the  wind  to  save 
or  inflict  his  society  on  her  except  at  his  wife,  if  not  too  late.  Meantime  she  was 
public  receptions.  She  had  to  submit  to  in  agony  for  his  safety.  Rose,  who  had 
hard  fate.  She  was  lefl  completely  at  decided  on,  not  administering  the  medi- 
liberty,  however,  in  her  state  apartments ;  cine,  cried  out : 
and  by  degrees  both  husband  and  wife, 

discovering  their  mutual  good  qualities,       «*»  Madame,  Monsieur  is  alighting.'  A  shiver- 

began  to  regret  their  estrangement.    She  ing  seized  on  the  young  wife.    She  felt  her 

began  to  be  tormented  with  jealousy  on  limbs  tremble  under  her,  but  her  feelings  were 

account   of  the  visits   made  to  Madame  all  gratitude  that  her  raeh  expressions  had  not 

Charlotte,  and  just  at  the  time  received  a  home  their  bitter  fruit.     'Oh,  Rose!  are  you 

visit  from  Ernest,  who  was  flying  from  ^^^^    S^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^,^  door  clash,  and 

the  pursuit  of  justice.  Wbling  with  emotion  she  ^J^f^^fl,  ^  .^^ 

jj     •  i'         J   t,      \x.  X  !_•      •_.  ..1  farthest  part  of  her  boudoir.    At  last  the  door 

He  informed  her  that  his  sister,  with  S^npenrand  Anatole  springmg  toward  his 

Anatole  s  concurrence,  had  placed  one  of  ^^^  clasped  her  to  his  heart.    *  Juliette,'  cried 

her  own  creatures  in  her  (Juliette's)  sei^-  he   trembling,  *you  are  pale;  your  lips  and 

ice,    and  that   she  had   promised   her   a  under  your  eyes  are  dbcolored.    Am  I  too 

dowry,   and    would   effect   her  marriage  latef    Then  perceiving  Rose,  he  cried  out, 

with  her  suitor,  on  condition  of  her  poison-  *  Let  this  girl  be  arrested.'    Juliette  laid  one 

ing  her  new  mistress,  still  with  Anatole's  ^«^<1  on  her  husband's  ^,^*^:X  , wf^ i?n 

concurrence      On  inquiry,  she  found  the  f^^  ^s't^^^^^^^ 

poison  in  the  maid's  possession;  and  in  '^J^^^    We  must  recompense  h^r  instead  of 

H^rnest  s  presence,  burst  out  into  a  passion  delivering  her  to  justice.'  *  Oh,  God  be  praised  I' 

of  jealousy  and  resentment,   exclaiming  cried  he,  *  that  you  have  escaped  death.    How 

as  once  did  Henry  II.,  "  Oh  !  who  will  dreadftil  that  I  who  love  you  most  tenderly 

free  me  from  this  man  ?"     At  this  juncture  should  have  been  selected  as  an  accomplice  for 

Anatole  was  away  at  Mme.  de  Herbois's,  yo«r  death.'    She  flung  her  arms  round  her 

and  intended,  without  returning,  to  join  a  husband,  and  her  past  suffermgs  were  as  if  they 

party  of  huntsmen  at  some  distance  next  *^  '^^^^'^  ^^^ 
day.      Ernest,   on  hearing  the  frenzied 

wife's  exclamation,  started  to  do  the  deed.  But  we  are  consttained  to  omit  all  fur- 
that  is,  waylay  and  murder  Anatole,  and  ther  circumstances  of  the  unlooked  for  reo- 
then  oblige  her  as  his  accomplice  to  fly  onciliation,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  other 
with  him  to  another  country.  After  his  personages  of  the  story,  high  and  low, 
departure,  she  found  that  Charlotte's  guilt  and  the  many  picturesqne  and  humorous 
consisted  in  bribing  Rose  to  administer  a  passages  with  which  th©  book  is  filled, 
liquor  which  would  make  her  ill,  and  thuB  Our  object  being  to  present  a  sensation 
compel  her  to  return  to  Paris  for  medical  French  story  of  an  tinobjeotionable  dnurw 
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acter,  and  a  date  anterior  to  the  Lady 
Audley  sohool,  we  have  spared  our  readers 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  criticism. 
Being  destitute  of  the  evil  qualities  so 
dear  to  the  admirers  of  the  wicked  works 


of  Feydeau,  Sue  "^and  Co.,  it  has  missed 
such  popularity  as  is  enjoyed  by  their 
writings,  and  will,  therefore,  as  we  hope, 
possess  the  virtue  of  novelty  for  many  of 
our  readers. 


From    Fraier*!   Magaslne. 


M  R  . 


THACKERAY. 


Mr.  Thackeray's  melancholy  and  unex- 
pected death  makes  it  natural  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  general  character  of  his 
writing^. 

There  has  been  much  cctatroversy  on  the 
moral  effects  of  novels ;  and  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  public  at  large,  ana  es- 
pecially the  religious  public,  appear  to  have 
given  way  to  irresistible  force,  and  to  have 
admitted  by  their  conduct,  and  also  by  their 
teaching,  that  novel-reading  is  not  wicked, 
and  that  it  is  even  possible  that  a  novel 
may  be  a  good  and  useful  book.  The  de- 
nunciations against  novels  whieh  may  be 
read  in  old-fashioned  sermons  are  still  as 
good  as  when  they  were  first  written,  yet 
no  one  reads  them.  Baxter  says,  "  Anoth- 
er dangerous  time-wasting  sin  is  the  read- 
ing of  vain  books,  play-books,  romances, 
and  feigned  histories.  I  speak  not  here 
how  pernicious  this  vice  is,  by  corrupting 
the  fancy  and  affections,  and  putting  you 
out  of  relish  to  necessary  things ;  but  be- 
think you,  before  you  spend  another  hour 
in  any  such  books,  whether  you  can  com- 
fortably give  an  account  of  it  unto  God  ?" 
Elsewhere  he  says,  "  Another  point  of  sen- 
suality to  be  denied  is  the  reading  or  hear- 
ing of  false  and  tempting  books,  and  those 
that  only  tend  to  please  an  idle  fancy,  and 
not  to  edify.  Such  as  are  romances  and 
other  feigned  histories  of  that  nature,  with 
books  of  tales  and  jests,  and  foolish  com- 
pliments, with  which  the  world  so  much 
aboundeth  that  there's  few  but  may  have 
admittance  to  this  library  of  the  devil." 
He  goes  on  to  show  how  these  works  "  en- 
snare us  in  a  world  of  guilt,"  '*  dangerously 
bewitch  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  vonng 
and  empt^  people,  and  rob  men  of  much 
precious  time."    And  he  oondados  with 


these  emphatic  exhortations,  which  afford  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  tone  of  modern  re- 
views, even  if  they  are  of  the  stricter 
sort:  "Therefore  I  may  well  conclude  that 
play-books,  and  history  fables,  and  ro- 
mances, and  such  like,  are  the  very  poison 
of  youth,  the  prevention  of  grace,  the  fuel 
of  wantonness  and  lust,  and  the  food  and 
work  of  empty,  vicious,  graceless  persons ; 
and  it's  great  pity  they  be  not  banished 
out  of  the  commonwealth."  "  All  these 
considered,  I  beseech  you,  throw  away 
these  pestilent  vanities,  and  take  them  not 
into  your  hands,  nor  suffer  them  in  the 
hands  of  your  children,  or  in  your  houses, 
but  burn  them  as  you  would  do  a  conjur- 
ing book,  and  as  they  did.  Acts  19:  19, 
that  so  they  may  do  no  mischief  to 
others." 

*  These  vigorous  denunciations  embody, ' 
in  plain  words,  a  sentiment  which,  in  our 
own  days,  is  altogether  worn  out,  in  so  far 
as  novels  were  its  object.  It  was,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  powerful  in  its  day ;  and 
long  afler  it  had  ceased  to  be  openly  or 
generally  avowed,  it  continued  to  exercise 
a  very  perceptible  influence,  not  only  over 
the  opmion  which  the  public  entertained 
of  novels  and  their  writers,  but  over  the 
opinion  which  novelists  entertained  of 
themselves  and  their  works.  With  some 
striking  exceptions,  a  certain  Bohemian  air 
hung  about  our  principal  writers  of  fiction 
for  a  length  of  time.  A  bamoristis  almost 
always  a  person  of  more  than  average  sen- 
sibility, and  these  qualities  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  put  their  possessor  more  or  less  in 
opposition  to  the  established  state  of  things. 
Both  Fielding  and  SmoUet  are  memorable 
instances  of  this ;  and  though  memorable 
names— 6uob,  especially^  as  Uiat  of  Walter 
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Scott — mip^ht  be  mentioned  on  the  other 
side,  it  will  be  generally  found,  as  was  the 
case  wMth  Scott  himself,  that  their  attach- 
ment to  what  exists  is  owing,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  able 
to  throw  an  air  of  romance  over  it.  If  he 
had  not  managed  to  idealize  Scotland,  and 
to  see  his  bare-legged  Highlanders  in  a  ro- 
mantic point  of  view,  Scott,  hard-headed 
and  sensible  as  he  was,  would  hardly  have 
managed  to  write  the  Waverley  novels, 
however  much  he  wanted  to  buy  land. 
The  moral  novelists — such  as  Richardson, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Miss  Austin — who 
are  to  fiction  what  Arminians  are  to  theol- 
ogy, belong  to  a  different  class.  The 
w^hole  coloring  of  their  works  is  derived 
from  a  mental  atmosphere  altogether  unlike 
that  of  the  rebellious  sentimentalists  who 
seem  to  consider  that  wit,  irony  and  pathos 
are  the  io strum ents  by  which  a  just  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  human  affairs. 
For  the  last  thirty  or  five-and-thirty  years 
the  writers  who  in  the  last  century  would 
have  been  prominent  members  of  the  liter- 
ary opposition,  have  obtained  an  entirely 
new  position,  and  have  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  whole  course  of 
thought.  Novel- writing  has  become  not 
only  a  business,  but  by  far  the  most  lucra- 
tive branch  of  literary  industry.  A  really 
good  novel,  by  a  well  known  writer,  is 
worth  its  weight,  not  in  gold,  but  almost 
in  live-pound  notes.  Thousands  of  pound? 
have  of  late  years  been  paid  for  the  right 
to  publish  a  single  edition  of  a  story  in 
numbers.  Afler  being  published  in  num- 
bers they  are  thrown  into  cheap  editions, 
and  find  wings  of  one  sort  or  another  with 
which  they  fly  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  Their  influence  is  enormous. 
They  are  the  favorite  national  indoors 
amusement.  All  men  and  all  women  read 
them,  and  many  women  read  nothing  else. 
Modern  popular  novels  have  far  more  in- 
fluence over  the  morals  of  the  public,  and 
over  their  views  of  life,  than  the  stage  and 
the  pulpit  put  togetlier.  Novels  and  news- 
papers have  a  sort  of  analogy  to  Church 
and  State.  The  one  represents  to  innumer- 
able readers  the  active  and  business-like, 
the  other  the  contemplative  view  of  things. 
Tliere  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
yonng  people,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  people  no  longer  young,  whose  princi- 
pal experience  of  argument  asd  discussion 
IS  derived  from  leadmg  articles,  and  whose 
notions  of  the  character  and  prospects  of 
the  world  in  which  they  live,  of  the  natore 


of  its  institutions,  and,  in  a  word,  of  the 
general  color  of  life,  are  taken  principally 
from  novels.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
such  is  the  state  of  things  to  which,  by  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  we  have  been 
brvought ;  and  it  ought  to  be  recognized, 
if  we  are  to  try  to  estimate  the  nature  of 
the  influence  which  particular  writers  have 
exercised. 

Mr.  Thfltekeray  was  thrown,  at  the  age 
at  which  people  choose  their  professions, 
into  the  full  current  of  light  literature,  and 
become  one  of  the  most  prominent  direct- 
ors of  that  great  outburst  of  the  pathetic 
and  impulsive  view  of  things  which  have 
just  been  referred  to.  Its  first  beginnings 
were  cotemporary  with  what  almost  every 
one  of  a  sufficiently  ardent  turn  of  mind 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  fiction,  regard- 
ed as  the  advent  of  a  political  millennium. 
The  Reform  bill,  and  other  measures  of  the 
same  sort,  had  discredited  all  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  the  general  temper  of  the 
times  led  men  to  look  with  favor  on  all 
new  schemes,  and  to  listen  willingly  to 
every  one  who  was  inclined  to  denounce  or 
to  banter  the  standing  usages  of  society. 
The  old  Bohemianism  of  the  ragged  authors 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  transformed 
into  political,  literary  and  social  radicalism. 
From  1830  to  1848,  or  thereabouts,  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  more  popular  forms 
of  light  literature  might  be  not  unjustly 
described  as  a  sort  of  rowdy  young  Eng- 
landism,  differing  from  the  white  neck- 
cloth, high-church  variety  of  that  creed, 
as  the  actual  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  differed 
from  Mr.  Disraeli's  ideal.  Lord  Macaulay 
once  humorously  described  himself  as  free 
irom  all  taint  of  liberalism,  as  he  ^^  was  for 
war,  hanging,  and  church  establishments." 
The  current  upon  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  originally  launched  ran  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  The  early  volumes  of 
Punch  overflow  with  proof  of  the  horror 
with  which  its  representative  men  affected 
to  shudder  at  the  notion  of  hanging  a 
rogue,  paying  a  bishop,  or  fighting  the 
French.  It  was  from  this  starting-point 
that  several  of  our  most  popular  writers 
set  off  in  a  career  which  led  them  in  very 
different  directions.  Mr.  Thackeray,  when 
forced  to  rely  on  his  own  exertions,  found 
himself  led  by  one  part  of  his  character  to 
associate  with  the  pictnresqne  regiment 
with  which  it  was  his  lot  to  march  through 
Coventry  and  other  places.  He  had  the 
quick  sympathies,  the  humor  dashed  with 
pathos,  the  genuine  feeling,  and,  it  most 
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be  added,  the  disinclination  for  severe 
thought  and  vis^orous  study,  which  predis- 
pose men  to  take  such  a  view  of  life.  He 
could  do  inimitably  well  the  humorously 
skeptical  criticism  which  often  appears  at 
first  sight  to  settle  every  thing  by  a  pa- 
thetic smile  or  a  sly  allusion  ;  and  as  he 
was  compelled  to  produce  periodical  lit- 
erature for  the  sake  of  earning  his  living, 
he  naturally,  and,  indeed,  inevitably  pro- 
duced what  he  had  it  in  him  to  produce. 
He  had  thus  every  prospect  of  becoming 
the  chief  musician  in  that  impulsive  band 
which  proposed  to  fiddle  down  the  walls 
of  our  social  Jeridio,  at  a  small  weekly 
charge,  at  per  line,  for  caricatures  and 
pathos.  He  had,  however,  something  in 
nim  far  too  good  for  this  kind  of  career. 

There  was  one  point  in  which  he  was 
infinitely  superior  to  the  noble  army  of 
mockers  amongst  whom  he  had  happened 
to  take  service.  By  birth,  by  education, 
and  by  nature,  he  was  a  thorough  gentle- 
man. Public  schools  and  universities 
were  not  in  his  eyes,  as  they  were  in  those 
of  some  of  his  associates  and  several  of 
his  rivals,  mere  nests  ofprejudice  and  bul- 
warks of  corruption.  Cfambridge  and  the 
Charterhouse  had  taught  him  to  know  his 
place  in  the  world,  and  had  made  him 
deeply  conscious  of  the  fact — of  which 
such  a  man  asMr.  Jerroldnever  seemed  to 
have  the  faintest  notion — that  those  who 
manage  the  affairs  of  this  country  and  ad- 
minister its  institutions  are  neither  fools 
nor  knaves,  but  men  far  better  instructed, 
and  much  wiser,  than  the  tolling  millions 
who  were,  and  to  some  extent  still  are, 
flattered  with  the  titles  of  hard-headed  and 
hard-handed,  whilst  morally  they  were,  to 
say  the  least,  no  worse.  It  w^as  one  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  best  points  that  he  never  over- 
rated himself  or  the  party  with  which  he 
was  accidentally  associated.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  a  novel  at  its  best  estate 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  an  elegant  amusement,  indirectly  in- 
structive ;  and  that  the  true  greatness  and 
happiness  of  the  world  depend  upon  the 
exercise  of  sterner  qualities.  Mr.  Dickens 
expressed  his  regret,  in  the  Camhill  Mag- 
azin€y  that  Mr.  Thackeray  did  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 
He  understood  it  far  better  than  bis  critics, 
for  he  knew  that  it  consisted  principally 
in  minding  his  own  business,  and  wndn^ 
about  matters  which  he  understood.  His 
memory  has  not  to  bear  the  dis^praoe  of 
such  ignorant  and  misdueroiis  libels  as 


the  description  of  the  Circumlocution 
Office,  or  the  attack  on  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  Bleak  House.  If  Mr.  Thackeray 
had  written  a  novel  about  Law  Refonn,  he 
would  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  the  subject. 
As  it  was,  he  knew  the  limits  of  his  prov- 
ince, and  studiously  kept  within  tbem. 

This  lust  appreciation  of  bis  own  gifts 
and  of  trie  mental  attitude  which  it  became 
him  to  assume,  explains  the  principal  char- 
acteristics of  his  books.  His  province,  as 
he  conceived  it,  was  the  description,  not 
exactly  of  the  lighter  side  of  human  na- 
ture, but  of  human  nature  in  its  lighter 
occupations.  His  works  form  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  men  and  women  amongst 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  move,  as  far 
as  he  knew  them.  There  were  many  points 
in  their  characters  of  which  he  was,  and 
,  was  contented  to  be,  ignorant.  He  hardly 
ever  in  his  earlier  and  more  characteristic 
works  introduces  even  references  to  the 
severer  a^irs  of  life.  He  did  not  know 
much  of  such  matters,  and  he  knew  the 
extent  of  his  ignorance.  There  are  in  his 
works  no  such  characters  or  scenes  as 
those  which  Sir  Edward  Lytton  in  our 
own  country,  or  Balzac  and  Bernard 
amongst  the  French,  are  so  fond  of  draw- 
ing. He  never  drew  such  a  character  as 
Lumley  Ferrers  or  Audley  Egerton,  or  the 
heroes  oi  L^homme  Serieux^  or  the  GentiU 
homme  Campagnard^  nor  is  there  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  his  works  like  that 
vast  net-work  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men — soldiers,  statesmen,  lawyers,  mer- 
chantF,  bankers,  shop-keepers,  and  peasants 
— who  ply  their  several  tasks  through  the 
innumeraole  volumes  of  the  Comedie 
Humaine^  which  Balzac  fondly  hoped 
would  be  a  monument  to  him  more  dur- 
able than  brass.  Except  the  later  novels, 
which  take  in  a  certain  quantity  of  histori- 
cal  matter,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  in  detail  immediately,  his  novels  are 
all  about  the  simplest  matters — love-mak- 
ing, artless  or  selfish,  in  the  manner  of 
George  Osborne,  or  in  the  manner  of 
Dobbin ;  the  schemes  of  Becky  Sharpe 
to  push  herself  in  the  world  and  to  cheat 
her  creditors ;  the  aps  and  downs  in  the 
life  of  a  skeptical,  irresolnte,  sensitive 
young  man  about  town,  who  writes  for  the 
newspapers ;  and  other  snch  matters.  This 
certainly  diminishes  the  interest  of  the 
books  in  one  direction.  The  stirring,  busy 
part  of  life  is,  aft^r  all,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  it.     Ltff e-making   and  domeslio 
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schemes  are  but   one  ingredient   in  the 
pudding ;   and  an  appreciation  of  plums 
by  no  means  excludes  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  suet.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  system  of  writing  about 
what  you  understand,  and   not  going  be- 
yond the  length  of  your  tether,  is,  beyond 
all  question,  the  true  one.    When  Balzac 
explains  and  illustrates  by  appropriate  ex- 
amples the  course  of  all  thmgs  human, 
divine,  and  infernal,  showing  how  battles 
are  fought,  fortunes  made,   lawsuits  de- 
termined,   and    empires    governed;  and 
when  Sir  E.  Lvtton,  in  a    quieter  way, 
converts  his  books  into  a  cyclopedia  of  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  including  as 
many  classical  quotations  (and  in  many 
instances  the  same  quotations)  SL^JBuHon^s 
Anatomy^  the  word  humbug  steals  gently 
into  the  reader*s  mind.    Mr.  Thackeray's 
writings  never  suggest  such  a  commentary. 
The  Marquis. of  Steyne  comes  upon  the 
stage  in    Vanity  Fair  to  no  very  great 
purpose.     We  learn    nothing  about  his 
public  life  or  his  political  opinions,  but  as 
far  as  he  goes,  he  is  a  genuine  character, 
an  excellent  portrait  of  a  debauched  old 
grandee,  who  is  still  driven  by  passions 
which  he  ought  to  have  outlived,  to  amuse 
himself  with    a    sex  which  he  despises. 
When  Audley  Egerton  attitudinizes  and 
works  out  the  regulation  contrast  between 
an  iron  exterior  and    a    tender  heart,  a 
dreadful  suspicion  growsup  in  the  reader's 
mind  that  he  is  not  the  least  like  a  cabinet 
minister,  and  that  he  and  his  red  boxes  and 
parliamentary  eloquence  are  mostly  in  the 
nature  of  dramatic  properties,  and   not 
very  good  ones.    Balzac's  statesmen  and 
men  of  business  may  in  reality  be  equal- 
ly unnatural ;  but  there  is  by  nature  so 
much  more  humbug  in  a  Frenchman  than 
in  an  Englishman  that  the  expedient  is  less 
offensive  in  a  French  than  in  an  English 
novel. 

His  scrupulous  modesty  and  adherence 
to  fact  produced  at  least  two  effects  on  Mr. 
Thackeray's  novels  worth  noticing.  It 
accounts  for  much  of  the  air  of  pathos 
which  they  wear.  In  one  oi  the  volumes 
of  miscellanies  there  is  a  frontispiece  rep- 
resenting a  dwarfed  figure  witn  a  large 
head.  lie  is  removing  a  laughing  mask 
attached  to  a  cap  and  bells,  and  under- 
neath appear  the  author's  own  features, 
wearing  a  strange  look  of  half-bewildered 
sadness — the  face  of  a  man  who  has  h^ly 
shaken  off  an  unpleasant  dream*  Again 
and  again,  in  varioug  parts  of  his  books. 


the  impression  under  which  this  little  ffgure 
was  drawn  is  conveyed  to  the  reader  by 
casual  allusions,  by  turns  of  expression,  by 
a  thousand  subtle  intimations  to  the  effect 
that  the  actor  was  rather  tired  of  his  part, 
and  ne^er  heartily  liked  it.  When  a 
sensitive  man  is  under  a  constant  tempt- 
ation to  write  about  himself  and  his  own 
feelings,  he  inevitably  acquires  a  certain 
degree  of  mannerism,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  be  quite  sure  whether  his  feelings  are 
entirely  genuine.  A  person  who,  from  a 
feeling  that  he  ought  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  occupation  in  life,  is  constantly 
telling  himself  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
it,  probably  hardly  knows  himself  whether 
he  really  is  so  or  not.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Thackeray  would  have 
liked  any  other  pursuit  better  than  the 
one  which  he  adopted,  or  that  he  was  bet- 
ter fitted  for  any  other ;  but,  considering 
the  arrogance  which  is  the  besetting  sin  6f 
popular  writers,  it  is  much  to  his  credit 
that  he  should  have  felt  the  weak  side  of 
his  calling,  and  should  have  resetted  to 
see  his  hand  subdued  to  what  it  worked 
in,  as  no  doubt  it  often  was.  A  writer  by 
profession  must,  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  write  a  good  deal  that  would  not  sell 
if  it  had  not  his  trade-mark  on  it ;  and  he 
must  almost  always  feel  that  if  his  income 
was  otherwise  secured,  and  if  he  had 
energy  enough  to  write  at  all  under  such 
circumstances,  he  would  be  able  to  write 
much  better  books  than  he  is  ever  likely 
to  make  in  the  way  of  business. 

It  is  a  considerable  thing,  and  shows  a 
true  perception  of  a  man's  real  value,  for 
so  popular  a  writer  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
was,  to  be  able  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
The  flatteiy  poured  upon  popular  novel- 
ists, living  or  dead,  in  the  present  day, 
is  a  disgrace  to  what  is  technically  c^led 
literature.  Hardly  any  other  class  of 
men,  except  here  and  there  popular  preach- 
ers, get  publicly  cried  over  by  their  col- 
leagues. When  eminent  men  in  other 
lines  of  life  die,  people  do  not  put  articles 
into  newspapers  or  magazines,  leaving  out 
the  Mr.,  putting  in  at  length  all  the  Chris- 
tian names,  and  blubbering  about  them 
and  theirs  as  if  the  fact  that  a  man  wrote 
novels  made  him  and  his  affairs,  and  all 
the  feelings  of  his  friends  and  fiunily, 
public  property.  To  those  who  care  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  wise  reserve 
which  is  to  all  sturdy  virtues  what  en- 
amel is  to  teeth,  such  demonstrations  are 
extremely  unwelooHie,    If  a  man  oaa  not 
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control  his  feelings,  let  him  go  home,  and  < 
cry  his  eyes  out  if  he  pleases;  but  he 
ought  not  to  come  before  the  publio  till 
he  has  washed  his  face  and  brushed  his 
hair. 

Besides  producing^  this  general  impa- 
tience of  the  work  m  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, Mr.  Thackeray's  genuine  modesty 
and  adherence  to  his  own  limits  produc- 
ed a  noticeable  specific  effect  on  his  writ- 
ings. It  contributed  largely  to  the  want 
of  plot  which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  his 
books.  This,  no  doubt,  was  partly  due 
to  the  practice  of  publishing  novels  in 
parts — a  practice  far  more  advantageous 
to  the  novelist  than  to  the  novel ;  but  the 
moral  ground  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inherent  honesty  and  simplicity  of  the 
man.  A  young  gentleman  in  search  of 
a  profession  once  asked  a  venerable  rela- 
tive high  in  the  church,  what  he  thought 
of  his  becoming  a  doctor.  "  No,"  was  the 
reply,  "I  see  a  providential  obstacle. 
You  have  not  humbug  enough  about 
you."  The  same  obstacle  prevented  Mr. 
Thackeray  from  excelling  in  what  is  often 
considered  the  most  attractive  and  even 
the  most  intellectual  part  of  novel-writing 
— the  devising  of  plots.  He  had  very 
little  turn  for  this.  If  by  any  accident  he 
brings  in  an  unexpected  incident  or 
strange  turn  of  events,  you  feel  that  he 
is  tacitly  despising  his  own  trick.  For 
instance,  at  the  end  of  Philip^  where  the 
old  coach  upsets  and  is  broken,  whereby 
the  will  lost  for  many  years  is  discovered, 
and  the  necessarv  fortune  is  sent  in  the 
right  direction,  there  is  a  sort  of  inten- 
tional, or  at  least  conscious  clumsiness 
about  the  whole  proceeding,  which  shows 
that  the  writer  must  have  laughed  at  it 
himself.  His  caricature  plots — the  plots 
of  the  prize  novels,  for  instance  or  of 
Hebecca  and  Howena — are  much  more 
ingenious  than  the  plots  of  his  principal 
works.  The  latter  are,  without  exception, 
what  Baxter  called  feigned  histories. 
They  are  fictitious  biographies  extending 
over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and 
depending  for  their  interest,  not  on  any 
particular  combination  of  circumstances, 
but  on  a  succession  of  events,  long  enough 
to  bring  out  nalurally,  and  without  per- 
ceptible effort,  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  personages  of  the  story.  No 
doubt  this  way  of  writing  is  apt  to  be 
dull.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  by  the 
time  that  Pendennis  leaves  his  chambers 
in  the  templei  we,the  ieaden,«re  aatirad 


of  them  as  he  must  have  been ;  and  long 
before  Philip  reaches  the  end  of  a  career 
which  has  no  particular  termination  afler 
all,  we  get  to  feel  that  we  know  as  much 
about  him  as  we  much  care  to  know. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  whose 
works  the  ludicrous  element,  whether  in 
its  simple  or  in  its  pathetic  shape,  has  so 
very  large  a  share,  could  hardly,  without 
a  certain  contempt  for  himself,  make  his 
plots  good,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  plots 
of  A.  Dumas,  for  instance,  are  good.  A 
reflective  man,  whose  eyes  are  open  to 
the  grotesque  side  of  human,  affairs,  and 
especially  to  his  own  relation  to  them, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  own  position,  when  he  sits 
down  to  construct  an  elaborate  series  of 
adventures,  coincidences,  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, mistaken  identities,  and  the  like, 
which  he  is  afterwards  to  describe  :frith  a 
sprightliness  which  will  pass  for  i^^l  in- 
terest and  emotion.  To  compose  a  plot 
calculated  for  descriptions  of  the  deeper, 
sterner,  and  more  tragic  emotions,  is  a 
task  on  which  serious  labor  might  well 
be  bestowed ;  but  a  man  must  rather  over- 
rate the  value  of  a  laugh  if  he  is  willing 
to  take  so  much  trouble  to  devise  the  tell- 
ing of  it ;  and  a  mind  essentially  humor- 
ous and  pathetic  will  find  occasions  for 
the  display  of  those  gifts  rather  in  the 
common  routine  of  life  than  in  forced  un- 
natural situations.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
merits  and  beauties  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
style  that  his  pathos  is  introduced  in  the 
most  perfectly  natural  way,  and  never 
forced  into  artificial  prominence.  Death- 
bed scenes — which  some  writers  would 
dwell  upon  as  if  they  could  not  be  con- 
tent without  actually  rubbing  the  onions 
into  their  readers'  eyes — are  by  him  al- 
most always  lefl  in  the  backgroand,  and 
rather  indicated  than  described.  He  does 
not  make  us  stand  by  the  bed-side  of  poor 
old  Sedley,  or  give  a  minute  description 
of  the  way  in  which  Amelia  received  the 
news  of  George's  death. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  general  position  in  literature 
to  that  of  his  works,  the  first  in  order  of 
time  are  four  volumes  of  misoellanies, 
which  contain  a  selection  from  the  pe- 
riodical writings,  which  for  many  years 
it  was  his  regular  profession  to  eompose. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  they  are  of 
most  unequal  merit.  Many  of  them  are  very 
poor,  and  many  others  which  possess  con* 
udermUe  merit  are  lo  mneh  cuafiguFed  bf 
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the  defects  which  attach  to  almost  all 
periodical  writing,  that  their  general  ef- 
fect is  nearly  spoiled.  Even  the  worst  of 
these  performances,  however,  deserve  no- 
tice, as  they  mark  the  point  from  which 
their  author  set  out.  It  is  curious  to  con- 
trast their  general  temper  and  tone  with 
that  of  their  more  elaborate  successors. 
The  Book  of  Snohs^  republished  from 
Punchy  \s  a  good  landmark.  It  sums  up, 
in  the  lengthy  manner  which  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  periodical  compo- 
sition, one  of  the  doctrines  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  preached  with  diminishing 
vigor  and  relish  all  through  his  career. 
Every  one  knows  its  character.  It  was 
originally  a  lucky  hit  in  Punchy  and  after 
the  manner  of  such  lucky  hits,  was  re- 
peated, diversified,  and — to  use  an  Am- 
erican adaptation  of  a  French  word  for 
which  we  have  no  equivalent — "  exploit- 
ered,"  till  it  became  rather  wearisome. 
The  general  result  of  it  is  to  this  effect : 
"  In  every  walk  of  life  is  to  be  found 
meanness  and  a  regard  for  low  objects 
more  or  less  concealed  under  pretensions 
to  something  higher.  The  writer  will  go 
through  a  number  of  illustrations  of  this 
general  truth,  and  will  show  you  meanness 
in  society,  meanness  in  professional  life, 
meanness  in  domestic  arrangements,  petti- 
ness and  paltriness  every  where,  under 
thousands  of  forms."  The  effect  which 
this  had,  and  the  popularity  which  it  en- 
joyed, were  very  remarkable.  By  the  fer- 
tility of  his  illustrations,  and  the  wonder- 
fully life-like  air  which  he  gave  to  every 
little  detail,  Mr.  Thackeray  certainly  con- 
trived to  produce  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  public.  He  managed  to  convey  the 
impression  that  all  the  common  distinc- 
tions and  usages  of  society  were  bad 
things,  that  they  were  founded  upon  a 
wretched  love  of  money,  a  servile  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  others,  and  the  ab- 
sence, or  at  any  rate  the  weakness,  of  all 
the  higher  and  more  generous  principles 
of  conduct.  The  chief  inference  which 
at  that  time — some  where  about  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age— Mr.  Thackeray  had 
extracted  from  his  observation  of  the 
world  was  —  What  a  number  of  snobs 
there  are  in  the  world  I  What  mean  and 
petty  motives  regulate  every-day  life! 
Both  the  faults  and  the  merits  of  the  lit- 
tle book  are  obvious  enough.  It  is  very 
clever  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  goes  a  very 
•  little  way.  It  is  so  contrived  as  to  look 
like  a  picture  of  society,  but  in  ftct  it  is 
VOL.  LXlI.-JfO.  a 


a  picture  of  an  infinitesimally  small  pro- 
portion of  the  life  of  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  society.  The  comfortable  classes 
are  represented  as  making  a  3ible  of  the 
peerage.  How  many  people  there  are  in 
those  classes  who  could  say  with  perfect 
truth  that  they  never  saw  or  thought  of 
such  a  book,  or  of  any  thing  in  any  de- 
gree analogous  to  it !  A  keen  eye  may 
detect  certain  dashes  of  vulgarity  in  every 
man's  manners  and  habits,  but  if  we  take 
any  fair  specimen  of  the  bulk  of  the  class 
which  furnished  Mr.  Thackeray  with  his 
game,  we  shall  find  that  he  passes  nine- 
tenths  of  his  time  and  thoughts  in  his 
business ;  and  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  tenth  in  relations,  with  his  family 
and  his  other  immediate  friends  and  con- 
nections, which  are  in  reality  altogether 
prosaic,  and  afford  no  food  at  all  for  sa- 
tire. The  greatest  excellence  which  can 
distinguish  a  satirist  is  a  continual  con- 
sciousness of  the  true  scope  of  his  satire, 
and  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  immensely 
wide  department  of  affairs  which  affords 
no  room  at  all  for  it.  In  Mr.  Thackeray's 
earlier  works,  and  especially  in  the  Book 
of  SnobSy  there  is  no  consciousness  of  this, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  satire 
is  more  pungent,  better  written,  because 
the  writer  attached  more  importance  to  it 
than  it  really  deserved,  and  far  less  just  and 
less  pleasing  to  an  impartial  critic  than 
the  more  enlightened  satire  of  his  later 
works.  There  is  a  sort  of  dash  and  acrid 
vigor  about  it  which  is  the  redeeming 
quality  of  early  works ;  but  this  advan- 
tage is  gained  at  a  considerable  price — a 
price  which  in  his  later  days  the  author 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
pay. 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
lighter  compositions  neither  had,  nor  were 
meant  to  have,  any  moral  at  all.  They 
were  pure  burlesques;  and,  considered 
in  that  point  of  view,  they  were  perhaps 
the  best  things  that  he  ever  wrote — the 
best  that  have  been  written  in  our  day. 
Such  performances  as  the  ballads  of  Po- 
liceman X,  carry  one  particular  kind  of 
fun  to  the  extreme  limit  which  it  is 
capable  of  attaining.  The  spelling  is  in 
itself  a  work  of  art.  Almost  all  spelling 
which  aims  at  representing  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  uneducated  people  is  entirely  con- 
ventional. Even  Shakspeare  does  not 
attempt,  when  he  brings  a  clown  on  the 
stage,  to  give  more  than  a  general  notion 
of  rusticity  and  awkwardnm ;  and  o£  the 
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many  novelists  who  introduce  provincial 
dialects  into  their  stories,  hardly  one  is 
able  to  give  to  a  reader  who  is  not  famil- 
iar with  it  before-hand  the  least  notion 
of  the  kind  ot  sound  which  he  would  hear 
if  he  went  into  the  district  described. 
The  conventional  cockney,  for  instance,  is 
a  man  who  transposes  w  and  v,  who  al- 
ways leaves  out  the  initial  h,  and  invari- 
ably prefixes  it  to  an  open  vowel.  This 
is  not  only  not  true,  but  has  hardly  any 
resemblance  to  the  truth.  Ten  h's  are 
wrongfully  omitted  for  one  that  is  improp- 
erly introduced  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous :  it  saves  trouble  to  drop  an  h,  but  no 
one  inserts  them  unless  he  wants  to  give 
extra  emphasis  to  what  he  has  to  say, 
^^  Hit  is  hadmitteil  on  hall  'ands,"  said  a 
vulgar  fellow,  in  the  heat  of  a  splendid 
oration.  In  quieter  moments  he  might 
have  talked  of  "'ands,"  but  never  of 
"  hit "  or  "  hadmitted."  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  aware  of  all  the  refinements  of  what 
might  be  described  as  bis  native  slang, 
and  he  reproduced  it  with  marvelous 
fidelity.  What  can  represent  the  par- 
ticular forms  of  clipping  and  mumbling 
English  in  use  in  London  better  than 
Jacob  Omnium's  interview  with  the  liv- 
eryman whose  action  was  fatal  to  the 
Palace  Court? 

"  For  two-pound  seventeen, 

This  liveryman  replied, 
For  the  keep  of  Mr.  Jacobus  'oss, 

Which  the  thief  had  took  to  ride, 
*  Do  you  see  any  thing  green  in  me  f 

Mr.  Jacob  Homnium  cried. 

*^  Because  a  raskle  chews 

My  'oss  away  to  robb, 
And  goes  tick  at  your  mews 

For  seven-and-fifty  bobb, 
Shall  /  be  called  to  pay  ?  it  is 

A  iniquitious  job.'  '* 

The  mil  of  reproducing  slang  is  com- 
paratively unimportant ;  but  the  power  of 
seeing  the  full  grotesqueness  of  a  gro- 
tesque incident  which  these  ballads  display 
is  wonderful  in  its  way.  Nothing  can 
show  a  deeper  sense  of  humor  than  the 
notion  of  bringing  together  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, Cuflfy  the  Chartist  orator,  and -Smith 
O'Brien,  in  the  characters  of  three  waits, 
singing  before  Buckingham  Palace  at 
Christmas,  1848.  Our  readers  will  prob- 
ably thank  us  for  the  opportunity  of 
reading  once  more  two  or  three  famUiar 
stanzas.    First  comes  the  king : 


"  I  left  my  native  ground, 
I  left  my  kin  and  kith, 
I  left  my  royal  crownd, 

Vich  I  couldn't  travel  vith. 
And  vithout  a  pound  came  to  English 
ground, 
In  the  name  of  Mr.  Smith." 

The  lamentation  of  Cuffy  is  an  admirable 
mixture  of  the  grotesque  and  pathetic : 

"  0  Halbert  I  'appy  prince, 

Vith  children  round  your  knees, 

Ingraving  'ansum  prints, 
And  takin'  hoflf  your  bease. 

O  think  of  me,  the  old  Ouffee, 
Beyond  the  solt,  solt  seas !" 

Smith  O'Brien's  song  leaves  little  to  be 
said  on  the  famous  affair  of  the  cabbage 
garden : 

"  Their  fortress  we  assail : 

Hurroo,  my  boys,  hurroo ; 
The  bloody  Saxons  quail 

To  hear  the  wild  shaloo. 
Strike  and  prevail,  proud  Innesfail : 

O'Brien,  aboo,  aboo  1 

"  Our  people  they  defied. 

They  shot  at  'em  like  savages ; 

Their  bloody  guns  they  plied 
With  sanguinary  ravages : 

Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide 
That  day  among  the  cabbages." 

The  mere  power  of  grotesque  writing 
is  by  no  means  the  only  noticeable  point 
about  these  ballads.  They  mark,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  point  from  which  the 
author  started.  His  opinions  were  almost 
entirely  the  reflection  of  his  sympathies  and 
antipathies ;  and  these  underwent  a  great 
change  in  the  course  of  his  career  as  a 
writer.  Here,  for  instance,  are  some  Imes 
written  in  1841,  which  suit  very  ill  with 
the  temper  of  Esmond  and  2%€  Virgin^ 
tans.    Speaking  of  soldiers,  he  says : 

'^  Go  to  I  I  hate  him  and  his  trade. 

Who  bade  us  so  to  cringe  and  bend — 
And  all  God's  peaceful  people  made — 
To  such  as  him  subservient  ? 

"  Tell  me,  what  find  we  to  admire 
In  epaulettes  and  scariet  coats, 
In  men,  because  they  load  and  fire, 
And  know  the  art  of  cutting  throats  ?'* 

The  verv  ballad  in  which  the  lines  occur- 
red might  have  supplied  the  answer.  It 
is  called  the  Chronicle  of  the  Drum^  and 
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is  ten  times  too  long,  and  in  raost  parts 
poor  enough;  but  it  contains  flashes  of 
serious  poetry  which  show  that  its  writer 
knew  how  to  sympathize  with  thepstronger 
passions  which  he  then  denounced,  but 
subsequently  recognized.  Perhaps  the 
most  spirited  passage  of  the  whole  refers 
to  the  exploits  of  the  old  drummer,  who 
is  supposed  to  tell  his  story.  He  bares 
his  breast  and  shows  his  wounds : 

*'  This  came  when  I  followed  bold  Kleber, 
'Twas  shot  by  a  Mameluke  gun ; 
And  that  from  an  Austrian  saber, 
When  the  field  of  Marengo  was  won. 

*'  My  forehead  has  many  deep  furrows, 
J^ut  this  is  the  deepest  of  all, 
A  rJrunswicker  made  it  at  Jena, 
Beside  the  fair  river  of  SaaL 

"  It  makes  my  old  heart  to  beat  higher, 
To  think  of  the  deeds  that  I  saw. 
I  followed  bold  Ney  through  the  fire, 
And  charged  by  the  side  of  Murat" 

There  are  several  other  parts  of  the  same 
piece  which  show  greater  power  than  the 
author  generally  chose  to  display.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  glance  at  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI. : 

*'  She  [the  guillotine]  called  for  the  blood  of 
our  king, 
And  straight  from  his  prison  we  drew 
him ; 
And  to  her,  with  shouting,  we  led  hin^ 
And  took  him,  and  bound  him,  and  slew 
him. 


**  I  see  him,  as  now  for  a  moment 
Away  from  his  gaolers  he  broke, 
And  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  scafi!bld, 

And  struggled,  and  fain  would  have  spoke. 
'  Ilo !  drummer,  (juick !  silence  yon  Capet,' 

Says  Santcrre,  *  with  a  beat  of  your  drum ;' 
Lustily  then  did  I  tap  it. 

And  the  son  of  Saint  Louis  was  dumb." 

These  lines,  and  others  that  could  easily 
be  mentioned,  show  how  vigorous  and 
manly  a  tone  Mr.  Thackeray  could  assume 
when  he  chose,  and  lead  us  to  regret  that 
he  should  have  written  so  much  for  Punch 
and  from  the  Punch  point  of  view. 

Amongst  the  minor  works  incloded  in 
the  four  volumes  of  miscellanies,  there  is 
one  deserving  a  higher  repatation  than  it 
has  ever  attained.  This  is  the  story  of 
Barry  Lyndon^  originally  published  many 
years  ago,  in  this  magazine.    It  was,  in 


some  important  respects,  the  best  novel 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  ever  wrote ;  though 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  not 
be  the  general  opinion.  As  it  is  less 
known  than  his  other  works,  it  may  be  al- 
lowable to  say  a  few  words  on  its  plot. 
Barry  Lyndon  is  the  history  of  a  thor- 
ough blackguard.  Barry,  the  hero,  who 
tells  his  own  story,  so  that  the  reader  is 
prevented  from  seeing  how  much  of  the 
book  the  author  means  to  be  considered 
true,  is  a  noisy  Irishman,  strong,  fierce, 
wild,  and  ignorant,  full  of  lies  and  boast- 
ing, who  sets  out  to  seek  his  fortune 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Afler  a  sham  duel,  in  which  he  falsely 
supposes  himself  to  have  killed  his  man, 
he  goes  from  his  native  town  to  Dublin, 
and,  after  various  adventures,  enlists  as  a 
common  soldier,  and  goes  to  serve  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  There,  by  an  ingeni- 
ous contrivance,  he  steals  the  clothes  and 
money  of  a  wounded  ofl^icer,  assumes  his 
character,  and  deserts.  He  is  entrapped  by 
one  of  the  man-stealers  of  Frederick  IL, 
and  serves  for  five  years  in  Jiis  army. 
There  he  turns  police  spy,  and  is  set  to 
watch  the  doings  of  a  professional  gam- 
bler, who  turns  out  to  be  his  uncle,  arid 
by  whose  assistance  he  contrives  to  desert 
from  the  Prussian  service;  He  then  be- 
comes bully  to  his  uncle's  gambling-table, 
and  goes  through  all  manner  of  black- 
guard scenes,  which  he  describes  with  a 
degree  of  pride  and  self-gratification  which 
is  indescribably  comic.  The  scene  of  the 
last  of  these  adventures  is  laid  at  a  small 
German  court ;  and  in  describing  it  Mr. 
Thackeray  tried  his  hand  almost  for  the 
only  time  in  his  whole  career  at  the  melo- 
dramatic style  of  composition.  There  is 
a  fascinating  and  guilty  princess ;  an  ir- 
resolute French  dandy,  with  whom  she  is 
in  love ;  a  rigid  old  aristocrat,  his  grand- 
father, who  cares  more  for  family  honor 
than  any  thing  else  in  the  world  ;  and,  by 
way  of  finale,  a  secret  execution  by  "  Mon- 
sieur de  Strasburg,"  who,  as  the  lawyers 
would  say,  is  brought  down  special  for 
the  purpose.  The  machinery  which  sets 
all  this  going  is  Mr.  Barry's  play-table,  at 
which  the  young  Frenchman  gambles 
away  the  crown  jewels  lent  him  by  the 
princess,  and  so  brings  her  name  into  dis- 
credit. After  figuring  in  this  little  trag- 
edy, Mr.  (or,  as  he  calls  himself.  Captain^ 
Barry  returns  to  Ireland  ;  and,  after  much 
blackguard  splendor,  bullies  a  great  heir- 
ess, Lady  Lyndon,  into  mairying  him. 
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She  18  of  superlatively  grand  family,  and 
has  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which 
he  proceeds  to  squander  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner.  By  degrees  Barry  Lyndon, 
as  he  is  now  called,  sinks  from  the  extra- 
ordinary splendor  to  which  he  had  risen 
into  a  beggarly  and  almost  penniless  Irish 
squire  ;  and  at  last  he  falls  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Fleet 
prison,  where  he  lingers  out  a  miserable 
existence,  writing  his  memoirs,  and  being 
managed  by  his  tough  old  mother,  who 
sticks  by  him  to  the  last,  and  supports 
him  out  of  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  with  which  she  began  life,  and  which 
she  had  contrived  to  cling  to  through  all 
her  own  and  her  son's  ups  and  downs  in 
the  world. 

Barry  Lyndon  has  rather  more  plot  in 
it  than  most  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  novels. 
Indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  episodes,  such 
as  the  story  of  the  German  princess,  and 
the  story  of  Barry's  contrivances  for  es- 
caping from  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  are  remarkably  good  pieces  of 
story-telling  of  the  common  kind  ;  but  in 
its  main  features  it  is  like  the  rest  of  his 
works.  It  is  an  imaginary  biography,  the 
incidents  of  which  bring  out  by  degrees 
the  character  of  the  hero.  The  incidents 
themselves,  however,*  are  far  more  varied 
and  important  than  those  of  JPendennis^ 
for  instance,  or  Vanity  Fair^  and  they 
have  an  interest  of  their  own  altogether 
independent  of  their  influence  on  Barry. 
The  army  of  Frederick  II.,  the  state  of 
Dublin  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  constitution  of  society  which  preceded 
the  French  Revolution,  when  all  the  aris- 
tocracies in  Europe  were  eating  and  drink- 
ing, marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
reckless  of  the  flood  which  was  to  destroy 
them  all  (a  subject  which  had  inexhausti- 
ble attractions  for  Mr.  Thackeray),  are  all 
described  with  extreme  vivacity,  and  with 
that  picturesque,  truthful  touch  which  no 
one  else  could  emulate.  The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  book,  however,  is  no 
doubt  the  character  of  the  hero.  He  is 
an  utter  blackguard,  boastful,  false,  selfish, 
ferocious  in  a  superlative  degree,  and  yet 
he  considers  himself  in  perfect  good  fiuth 
the  most  splendid,  honor Jtble,  and  mag 
nificent  man  of  his  time.  All  his  worst 
fiiults  he  view^s  as  harmless  and  even 
rather  graceful  peccadillos ;  and  whenever 
]  irillainy  brings  him  to  trouble,  he  per- 
[es  himself  in  the  most  plausible  and 
ural  manner  that  he  ia  a  yioUm  of  the 


conspiracies  of  his  enemies  and  a  martyr 
to  his  own  guileless  simplicity.  K  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  the  power  of  seeing  another  man  as 
he  sees  himself,  is  much  more  surprising, 
especially  if  the  person  so  seen  is  a  mon- 
strous ruffian,  and  the  person  seeing  hiui 
a  thorough  gentleman  and  man  of  honor. 

The  merits  of  Barry  Lyndon  are  not 
such  as  to  recommend  it  to  every  one. 
Many  people  complain,  and  not  without 
truth,  that  they  can  feel  no  interest  in  the 
history  of  an  utter  blackguard  and  scoun- 
drel. This  is  verv  much  a  matter  of  taste. 
It  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  defect  to 
write  upon  such  subjects  generally,  or 
even  often ;  but  to  perform  such  a  feat 
now  and  then,  and  as  a  feat^  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  Barry  Lyndon  is  far  more 
amusing  than  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom^ 
for  instance,  and  is  worked  out  with  far 
greater  depth.  It  may  even  sustain  a 
comparison  with  Fielding's  Life  of  Jon- 
athan Wild.  There  is  as  much  skill  in 
making  Barry  tell  his  own  story,  and  in 
entering  into  and  humoring  his  own  esti- 
mate of  himself,  as  there  is  in  Fielding's 
conscious  and  express  irony,  which,  in- 
deed, is  somewhat  too  apparent,  and  is 
kept  up  so  long  as  to  become  wearisome  at 
last.  There  is,  moreover,  about  Barry 
Lyndon  one  merit  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  either  of  the  other  works.  There 
are  redeeming  features  in  the  hero.  He 
is  fond  of  his  child,  he  miderstands  the 
value  of  his  mother's  affection  for  him, 
and  here  and  there  he  has  a  sort  of 
glimpse  of  better  feelings,  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  better  objects  in  life  than  those 
for  which  he  lives,  though  this  mood  in- 
variably dissolves  away  into  noisy  rant 
and  drunken  mawkishness. 

Passing  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  minor 
performances  to  his  more  elaborate 
works,  the  first  place,  not  only  in  time 
but  in  importance,  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
Vanity  Fair,  It  was  by  this  work  that 
he  passed  from  the  position  of  a  man 
known  to  comparatively  few  friends,  and 
to  the  editors  of  ma^^azines  and  news- 
papers, to  that  of  a  wnter  who  had  con- 
tributed something  considerable  to  the 
permanent  literature  of  his  country.  It 
IS  difficult,  and  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while,  to  add  any  thin^  to  the  choms  of 
well-earned  praise  which  has  aeknowU 
edged  the  merits  of  this  work,  espedallj 
sbce  its  author's  death*  The  diaracler 
of  Beaky  Sharpe  akNM^  liiBig  aad  fidlnig 
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with  every  wave  of  fortune,  was  enoue^h 
to  make  the  reputation  of  any  writer.  The 
ease  with  which  she  asserts  herself  suc- 
cessively in  half  a  dozen  different  posi- 
tions, and  the  callous  good  humor  with 
which  she  endures  the  inevitable  when  all 
her  wiles  fail  her,  is  admirable ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  overpraise  the  fertility  with  which 
group  after  group  of  secondary  charac- 
ters is  delineated,  all  with  a  continual 
supply  of  interest  and  vivacity,  and  all 
with  that  little  touch  of  depreciation 
which  for  a  very  long  time  marked  almost 
every  portrait  that  came  from  Mr.  Thack- 
eray s  pencil.  At  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  Amelia  would  not  have  been  quite 
such  a  fool,  and  Captain  Dobbin  would 
have  had  hands  and  feet  oi  the  usual  size. 
In  Vanity  Fair  the  author  seems  to  be 
haunted  by  ia  fear,  which  he  never  can 
manage  to  lay  aside,  that  unless  he  can 
make  his  characters  amiable  in  spite  of 
some  foible  or  personal  defect,  he  has  not 
done  his  duty  by  them.  He  is  so  eager, 
for  instance,  to  show  that  Dobbin  is  a 
man  of  noble  character,  that  he  makes 
him  as  uncouth  as  he  can  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  readers  from  liking  him  for  any 
other  qualities  than  the  ones  which  he 
means  to  praise  and  honor.  This  disposi- 
tion goes  through  nearly  all  his  books. 
That  extravagant  injustice  and  cruelty 
which  he  continually  ascribes  to  women 
who  are  meant  to  be,  and  who  in  most 
things  really  are,  all  that  is  amiable,  seem 
to  be  meant  as  protests  against  himself. 
"  I  and  my  readers,  too,  would  fall  down 
and  worship  this  woman  if  I  did  not  more 
or  less  disfigure  her ;  but  no  one  deserves 
to  be  worshiped,  bo  let  us  dash  in  an  un- 
just act  or  unkind  speech  to  show  that 
she,  too^  is  but  mortal."  The  ridiculous 
faults,  the  deformities,  the  occasional 
bursts  of  passion  and  defects  of  temper, 
are  always  given  to  the  characters  whom 
the  author  liked.  The  bad  people  he  ap- 
pears to  feel  are  sufficiently  punished  by 
their  natural  deformity.  Every  body  will 
hate  them.  The  important  thing  is  to 
prevent  the  public  from  feeling  too  much 
admiration  for  the  good  ones,  or  to  force 
them,  if  they  will  admire,  to  do  so  quand 
meme,  in  spite  of  defects  serious  enough 
to  justify  a  very  different  feelipg. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  mistake  to  at- 
tribute any  definite  moral  to  such  a  book 
as  Vanity  Fair,  It  is  a  sort  of  protest 
on  behalf  of  the  weak,  the  meek,  *the 
simple,  the  misaccesBful,  against  the  rich, 


the  prosperous,  the  man  who  gets  on  in  the 
world,  the  man  who  has  all  that  he  want?, 
and  thinks  principally  of  enjoying  himself. 
If  Becky  Sharpe  is  to  be  reduced  to  any 
thing  so  prosaic  as  a  moral,  she  would  be 
translated  into  some  sort  of  precept  to  all 
women  to  pass  their  lives  m  being  fond 
of  their  husbands,  fond  of  their  children, 
fond  of  going  to  church,  given  to  caressing 
habits  in  general,  with  a  certain  touch  of 
humorous  archness.  Above  all,  they  are 
never  to  be  worldly,  never  to  care  'for 
riches  and  greatness,  or  for  fine  society. 
The  humor  with  which  all  this  is  worked 
in  and  out,  and  backward  and  forward, 
and  the  variety  of  ornaments  which  aro 
strung  on  the  slender  strings  of  story 
which  meanders  through  seven  or  eight 
hundred  closely-printed  pages,  are  suf- 
ficiently well-known  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  readers.  The  tune  of  vani- 
taa  vanitatum^  with  the  recommendation, 
in  an  undertone,  of  reverence  for  all  man- 
ner of  gentle,  honorable,  ^nd  high-minded 
feelings,  is  no  doubt  extremely  striking, 
and  has  probably  really  done  something 
toward  making  some  part  of  the  com- 
munity care  a  little  less  about  some 
special  forms  of  tinsel ;  but  there  always 
must  be  readers  who  will  say,  ''  Here  is 
Vanity  Fair  as  represented  by  a  man  ot 
genius ;  here  are  officers,  country  gentle- 
men, and  their  wives  and  daughters,  men 
of  business,  Indian  civil  servants,  clerks, 
clergymen,  all  the  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  among  whom  I  am  passing  my  life, 
and  the  whole  raree  show  which  the 
children  in  the  vignette,  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  are  shutting  up  in  the  box  from 
whence  it  came,  does  not  contain  a  single 
person  of  my  acquaintance.  My  friends 
manage  their  estates  and  do  justice,  write, 
or  look  after  their  regiments,  and  have 
military  schemes  andrbnsiness  on  their 
hands,  or  go  to  their  country  houses,  or 
buy  and  sell,  or  collect  revenues  and  ad- 
minister justice,  and  look  after  public 
works  in  India,  or  mind  their  parishes  at 
home.  Sometimes  they  fall  in  love  and 
get  married  or  refused,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  every  now  and  then  they  go  to 
parties,  and  give  parties  at  their  own 
hduses;  but  neither  the  falling  in  love  nor 
the  party-giving  occupies  one  hundredth 
part  of  that  space  in  their  lives  which 
these  good  folks  appear  to  allot  to  such 
occupations."  There  are^  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
very  few  captains  of  marching  regiments 
who  have  to  accuse  themselves-off  having 
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dangled  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  after 
a  woman  who  did  not  care  for  them ;  and 
the  number  of  people  who  have  either  the 
patience,  or  even  the  wish,  to  try  to  push 
themselves  into  the  society  of  the  rich  and 
great  must  be  very  small.  A  man  who 
means  to  preach  on  the  text,  vanity  of  van- 
ities, ought  to  take  for  his  illustration 
something  that  is  not  obviously  vanity. 
It  wants  no  great  genius  to  show  that 
Dobbin's  pursuit  of  Amelia,  or  that 
Becky's  ambition  to  get  into  grand  society 
in  London,  is  vanity.  But  we  are  not  all 
obviously  playing  the  fool.  Take  a  solid 
apothecary^  who  makes  £1500  a  year,  and 
spends  £1000,  and  puts  by  the  rest  for  his 
children,  and  if  this  too  can  be' shown  to  be 
vanity,  then  there  is  no  doubt  something 
memorable  has  been  said;  but  to  stop 
short  of  that  is  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
at  a  loose  end.  Vanity  Fair  is  marvel- 
ously  clever ;  its  details  may  be  read  a 
hundred  times  with  constantly  increasing 
satisfaction  ;  but  when  we  view  it  as  a 
whole,  neither  Ihe  tenderness  which  lies 
at  the  bottom,  nor  the  satire  which  lies 
at  the  top,  appear  to  have  an  adequate 
foundation  ;  and  both  put  together,  leave 
all  the  great  passions  and  strong  emotions 
of  life,  with  the  exception  of  love  and 
vanity,  unexplored  and  undescribed. 

Peiidennis^  the  immediate  successor  of 
Yanitj  Fair^  must  be  considered  inferior 
to  it  as  a  work  of  art.  There  is  even  less 
story,  and  what  there  is  is  very  slight. 
The  only  parts  of  the  book  in  which  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  plot  is  introduced, 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  secret  mar- 
riage of  Warrenton  and  the  adventures  of 
Captain  Altamont,  and  these  are  devices 
of  the  humblest  and  most  perfectly  well- 
known  kind.  The  book,  notwithstanding 
this,  has  very  deep  interest.  It  opens  al- 
togethei^a  new  vein,  and  describes  to  the 
life  a  matter  with  which  the  author  was 
perhaps  better  acquainted  than  any  thing 
else,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  describing  tolerably  well.  Pen- 
deunis  and  his  friend  Warrenton  repre- 
sent one  section  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong  to  absolute  perfection.  The  state 
of  mind  of  a  well-educated  young  Eng- 
lishman who  is  at  once  obliged  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  his  skepticism  and  dissatisfied 
with  himself  for  being  skeptical,  was 
never  described  with  more  skill.  Few 
things  would  be  more  instructive  in  their 
way  than  a  full  comparison  between  Pen- 
dennis  and  some  of  the  French  navels 


which  aim  at  describing  the  same  class  of 
persons  in  France.  Nothing  could  throw 
more  light  on  the  difference  between  the 
two  nations.  The  comparison  will  not 
quite  run  on  all  fours  ;  but  Madame  Sand's 
tale,  Horace,  is  in  many  respects  analo- 
gous to  Pendennis.  Horace,  to  be  sure, 
is  only  a  student,  and  his  career  stops  be- 
fore that  of  Pendennis :  but  in  many  re- 
spects they  resemble  each  other.  Both 
are  nominally  advocates,  both  are  writers, 
though  Pendennis  makes  more  of  a  pro- 
fession of  it  than  Horace ;  both  are  self- 
indulgent  and  idle,  and  both  have  the 
same  exterior  graces,  being  handsome, 
healthy  young  fellows,  vain  of  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  full  of  animal  life 
and  spirits.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
undesigned  resemblance  between  the  in- 
cidents of  the  two  stories.  Both  Horace 
and  Pendennis  are  in  love  with  two 
women.  Pendennis,  indeed,  is  in  love 
with  three  at  different  times.  Each  has  a 
fidua  Achates,  older  and  more  experienced 
than  himself,  who  gives  him  good  advice  ; 
each  draws  a  full-length  portrait  of  him- 
self by  his  behavior  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions ;  and  the  history  of  each  is  a  bitter 
satire  composed  by  a  friendly  and  sym- 
pathetic satirist.  Here,  however,  the  re- 
semblance ends,  and  a  series  of  contrasts 
of  far  greater  importance,  and  going 
much  deeper,  begins.  Horace  has  no  par- 
ticular convictions  and  very  little  knowl- 
edge; but  he  is  a  revolutionist,  prepared, 
as  he  supposes,  to  descend  into  the  streets 
and  kill  or  be  killed  for  no  particular  rea- 
son except  that  he  likes  noise  and  excite*' 
ment.  When  it  comes  to  the  point,  he  . 
generally  manages  to  be  out  of  harm's 
way ;  but  this  is  because  the  cold  fit  of 
prudence  is  on  him,  not  from  want  of 
courage.  In  a  word,  he  is  blown  about 
by  every  wind  of  impulse,  and  is  always 
under  the  power  of  some  impulse  or  other 
— generally  one  of  a  violent  character. 
The  accurate  measure  which  Pendennis 
takes  of  himself  and  his  own  significance 
is  the  most  characteristic  thing  about 
him,  and  it  puts  a  profound  distinction 
between  him  and  his  French  cotem- 
porary. 

Bv  the  time  that  he  vno\/^The Newcomes 
Mr.  Thackeray  had  reached  an  important 
point  in  his  career.  He  had  pretty  well 
made  friends  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lived.  In  his  early  writings  there  is  a 
certain  dash  of  Bohemianism,  though  it  is 
subdued  and  kept  in  order  by  education 
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and  early  associations.  Yanity  Fair  ad- 
raits  of  being  explained  as  a  representation 
of  a  part  of  the  world ;  but  it  may  also  be 
viewed,  and  that  somewhat  plausibly,  as 
a  general  attack  upon  things  as  they  are, 
and  as  a  declaration  of  war  upon  the  es- 
tablished order  of  society.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  cheerful  and  friendly  way 
of  viewing  the  subject  is  pleasanter  than 
the  old  one,  though  it  gives  less  occasion 
for  the  display  in  all  their  power  of  the 
splendid  gifts  which  first  made  the  au- 
thor's reputation. 

The  Virginians  and  Esmond  form  a 
separate  group  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  works  ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  they  show  more  skill, 
are  of  more  interest,  and  are,  in  every  re- 
spect, superior  to  his  other  works,  except, 
possibly,  Barry  Lyndon^  which,  however 
admirable  in  its  execution,  is  by  no  means 
so  pleasing  or  interesting  as  a  story.  It 
is  improbable,  however,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  these  books  will  be  so  wide  or 
lasting  as  that  of  Vanity  Fair,  or  ev«n  of 
Pendennis,  which  will  always  have  an  in- 
terest of  their  own,  independent  of  their 
value  as  works  of  art ;  the  one  as  a  pro- 
test, more  or  less  exaggerated,  against 
society  as  it  was  between  1830  and  1840, 
the  other,  as  a  sympathizing  picture  of 
the  polished  skepticism  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  best-educated  part  of  the 
comfortable  classes  of  English  society  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
probably  owe  much  of  the  spirit  and  vi- 
vacity of  modern  historians,  and  much  of 
their  consciousness  that  the  persons  whom 
they  have  to  describe  were  real  men 
and  women,  and  not  mere  names  in  a 
book,  to  the  vigor  with  which  novelists, 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  downward,  have 
preached  the  same  doctrine.  Fiction  can 
hardly  be  employed  more  usefully  than 
when  it  makes  past  times  real  to  us,  and 
enables  us  for  a  time  to  breathe  the  air  of 
other  ages,  and  to  hear  the  voices  which 
once  filled  them  with  joy  and  sorrow, 
mirth  and  love. 

The  subjects  of  both  Esmond  and  The 
Virginians  are  happily  chosen.  There 
was  something  specially  congenial  to  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  mind  in  that  of 
the  eminent  men  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  entered  with 
great  ease  into  the  feelings  of  such  writers 
as  Steele  and  Addison  ;  and  he  took  the 
trouble  to  make  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and 
with  part,  at  least,  of  the  characters  of 


her  great  captains  and  statesmen.  His 
accounts  of  Marlborough  and  Webb  are 
excellent,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  sketch  of  St.  John.  There  is  also 
more  of  a  plot  in  Esmond  than  in  his 
other  works.  The  hero's  wavering  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  be- 
tween King  James  II.  and  King  George 
I.,  and  his  way  of  judging  of  every  thing, 
not  upon  principle,  but  almost  exclusively 
on  the  ground  of  personal  likings  and 
dislikings,  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
author. 

The  Virginians  has  most  of  the  merits 
of  Esmond,  and  especially  the  great  car- 
dinal merit  of  being  about  something  im- 
portant. Long  aft^r  we  have  got  tired  of 
reading  re-statements  of  a  man's  peculiar 
views  of  life,  we  can  still  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  looking  at  his  pictures  of  the 
American  War,  the  state  of  feeling  in 
England  respecting  it,  and  all  the  old- 
world  stories  about  the  half-forgotten 
great  old  houses — such  as  supplied  Harry 
Warrington  with  aristocratic  companions 
at  the  gaming-table,  and  fights  fought 
long  ago,  like  the  unlucky  expedition  to 
Brittany,  over  which,  a  few  years  since, 
French  patriotism  waxed  triumphant.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  in  how  kindly  a  spirit, 
and  with  what  admirable  intentions,  this 
book  was  written.  Its  author  had  the 
friendship  of  America  very  near  his  heart, 
and  did  his  very  best  to  promote  good- 
will between  the  two  nations. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  re- 
marks which  a  review  of  the  writings  of 
this  remarkable  man  suggests.  Criticism, 
by  its  very  nature,  has  much  afliinity  with 
finding  fault,  and  the  merits  of  a  popular 
novelist  are  generally  so  obvious  and  so 
fully  recognized,  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  them.  We  should  be 
sorry,  however,  to  seem  not  to  be  alive  to 
the  merits,  literary  and  personal,  of  so 
considerable  a  man,  or  even  to  be  too 
keenly  alive  to  his  defects,  at  a  time  when 
every  one  would  wish  to  do  to  his  meln- 
ory  that  honor  which  it  so  well  deserves. 
Mr.Thackeray's  place  in  the  literary  history 
of  his  country  will  no  doubt  be  both  high 
and  permanent.  In  some  of  the  gifts  of 
a  novelist  he  fully  equals,  and  in  some  he 
exceeds,  Fielding,  though  the  foundation 
of  his  *  character  was  softer  and  less 
vivacious;  but  from  Fielding's  days  to 
our  own,  there  t^s  been  no  one  at  all  like 
him  in  this  country.  One  or  two  of 
his  French  cotemporaries  resemble  him ; 
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and  no  doubt  he  learnt  much  from  them, 
though  some  of  their  gifls  he  could 
not,  and  others  he  probablj  would  not, 
acquire. 

Of  Mr.  Thackeray's  personal  qualities 
it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  speak  here. 
We  are  not  of  opinion  that  by  writing 
popular  novels  a  man  becomes  comnnon 
property ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  much 


of  the  personal  feeling  which  even  short 
intercourse  with  him  inspired,  without 
employing  language  which  might  appear 
insjncere  and  exaggerated,  espedallv  if  it 
were  loud  enough  to  make  itself  heard 
through  the  unrestrained  and  unqualified 
lamentations  which  resound  round  the 
grave  of  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  of  men. 


GEORGE 


P   E   A   B   0   D   Y. 


The  name  of  this  eminent  London 
banker  is  well  and  widely  known  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  in  the  walks  of 
civil  life,  for  his  generous  liberality  and 
large-hearted  patronage  of  public  libraries 
and  literary  mstitutions.  He  has  been 
the  architect  of  his  own  colossal  wealth 
and  fortune.  He  has  gained  an  enviable 
fame  and  high  position  as  a  man  among 
the  merchant  pnnces  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  Such  a  man  is  an  honor 
to  his  age  and  race.  Blessed  with  im- 
mense wealth — the  rich  fruits  of  his  own 
skill  and  enterprise — he  scatters  blessings 
in  amplitude  among  his  fellow-men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  thus  setting  an  enviable  and  bril- 
liant example  to  many  others  of  large 
affluence,  in  the  bestowment  of  lasting 
blessings  and  permanent  treasures  on  his 
generation.  "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due."  Desirous  of  contributing  in  some 
raeal^ure  in  this  direction,  we  have  thought 
it  a  fitting  and  an  acceptable  tribute  to 
his  honor  and  worth  as  a  man,  to  embel- 
lish the  present  number  of  Thb  Eclectic 
with  a  well-engraved  and  accurate  por- 
trait of  one  who  is  held  in  such  high  es- 
teem. The  portrait  has  just  been  engrav- 
ed from  a  photograph  of  the  original, 
taken  a  short  time  since  in  Paris.  We 
hope  his  numerous  friends  will  be  grati- 
fied in  obtaining  it.  A  brief  biographical 
sketch  is  all  that  will  be  needl'ul  in  this 
place. 

George  Peabody  was  bom  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  February  1 8th,  1 795.  His  parents 
were  in  moderate  circu Distances,  and  his 
early  education  was  acquired  in  the  dis- 


trict schools.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
was' placed  as  clerk  with  a  grocer  in  his 
native  town,  but  lefl  him  when  he  had 
attained  his  fifleenth  year,  and,  after 
spending  a  year  with  his  grandfather  in 
Thetford,  Vt.,  went  to  Newburyport  as 
clerk  for  his  elder  brother,  who  had  open- 
ed a  dry  goods  shop  there.  The  snop 
being  consumed  by  fire,  he  next  went 
with  an  uncle  to  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
where  for  the  following  two  years  the 
business  was  conducted  in  his  name, 
though  a  minor.  Finding  himself  in 
danger,  if  he  continued  in  this  relation^ 
of  being  held  responsible  for  debts  he  had 
not  contracted,  he  withdrew  from  the 
business  in  1814,  and  became  a  partner 
of  Mr.  Elisha  Riggs  in  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  trade,  Mr.  Riggs  furnishing  the, 
necessary  capital,  and  intrusting  the  man- 
agement to  Mr.  Peabody.  The  next 
year  the  house  was  removed  to  Balti- 
more, where  it  soon  attracted  a  large 
business,  and  in  1822  branch  houses  were 
established  in  New- York  and  Philadel- 
phia. In  1827  Mr.  Peabody  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  the  first  time  to  buy  goods. 
In  1829,  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Riggs, 
he  became  senior  partner  in  the  house. 
More  than  once,  on  his  visits  to  Europe, 
he  was  intrusted  with  important  negotia- 
tions by  the  State  of  Maryland,  which 
were  invariably  conducted  with  success. 
Early  in  1837  he  took  up  his  residence 
permanently  in  England.  In*  1843  he 
withdrew  from  the  firm  of  Peabody, 
RiffgB  &  Co.,  and  established  himself 
in  London  as  a  merchant  and  banker. 
Through  his  exertions,  the  confidence  in 
American  responsibilUy,  which  had  welk 
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nigh  failed  in  the  disastrous  period  of 
1837,  was  maintained.  He  rendered  re- 
peated and  important  favors  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  State  of  Maryland,  which 
were  gratefully  acknowledged,  but  for 
which  he  refused  all  compensation.  The 
house  he  established  in  London  has  been 
ever  since  its  foundation  the  headquarters 
of  his  countrymen  in  that  city,  and  the 
center  of  American  news  and  intelligence. 
In  1852,  at  the  bi-centennial  anniversary 
of  his  native  town  of  Danvers,  he  sent  a 
toast  in  a  sealed  envelope,  not  to  be 
opened  till  the  day  of  the  anniversary. 
That  toast  was :  "  Education  a  debt  from 
the  present  to  future  generations ;"  and  in 


order  to  pay  his  share  of  that  debt,  a 
check  for  (20,000  was  inclosed,  to  be 
expended  in  the  founding  of  an  institute, 
lyceum,  and  library  for  the  town.  By 
subsequent  gifts  that  amount  has  been  in- 
creased to  (60,000,  and  an  additional 
(10,000  has  been  bestowed  upon  North 
Danvers, 'for  a  branch  library.  To  the 
first  Grinnell  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  he  contributed  |1 0,000.  In  1 856-7 
he  gave  the  sum  of  $300,000,  with  a 
pledge  to  increase  it  to  $500«000,  to  found 
an  institute  in  Baltimore  for  the  promo- 
tion of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 
For  this  brief  sketch  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Appleton^a  Cyclopoedia. 


From    the    London    Soeiet^    Magftslne. 


EASTEJl      EVE      AT      ST.      PETERSBURG, 


The  days  when  East  and  West  con- 
tended about  the  time  at  which  Easter 
should  fall,  are  over,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  English  congregation  at 
St.  Petersburg  conforms  itself  to  the 
practice  of  the  National  Church  by  keep- 
ing Easter  according  to  the  Eastern  and 
not  the  Western  practice.  The  Russian 
mode  of  ushering  in  the  festival  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  England,  that  an  account  of 
it  may  interest  some  readers,  especially  as 
it  possesses  the  charm  of  undoubted  an- 
tiquity. 

In  England,  on  Easter  Eve,  we  go  to 
bed  as  usual,  and  wait  patiently  until 
broad  daylight  has  ushered  in  the  joyful 
day ;  but  the  Russian  is  not  content  so  to 
do.  lie  considers  it  begun  as  the  last 
stroke  of  twelve  dies  on  the  ear,  and  is 
impatient  to  welcome  it.  At  the  palace, 
some  thousand  people  assemble,  late  on 
Easter  Eve,  for  the  service  in  the  Imperial 
Chapel,  and  while  the  gospel  is  bein^ 
read,  the  guns  of  the  fortress  sympatheti- 
cally announce  to  the  whole  city  that 
"  Christ  is  risen ;"  whilst,  after  the  service, 
each  one  of  the  guests  hears  the  news 
from  his  sovereign's  lips,  and  exchanges 
w  ith  him  the  Easter  mute.     This  muB, 


however,  been  reduced,  in  consideration 
of  the  number  ^of  recipients,  from  three  to 
two  kisses. 

It  is  not  among  the  higher  ranks  alone, 
that  Easter  morning  is  thus  anticipated, 
and  welcomed  with  excitement.  Every 
church,  from  the  grandest  to  the  most 
humble,  is  thronged  with  worshipers; 
and  happening  to  be  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  Easter  Eve,  I  felt  anxious  to  see  the 
service  performed  at  the  Isaak  Church, 
which,  from  its  form  and  size,  may  be 
called  the  St.  Paul's  of  St.  Petersburg, 
though  vastly  superior  to  the  hitter  in  its 
great  magnificence.  I  had  been  warned 
to  start  early,  and  accordingly  set  off  at 
ten  o'clock  p.m.,  having  about  two  miles 
to  walk.  Even  at  that  early  hour,  streams 
of  people  were  to  be  seen  on  their  way  to 
their  respective  churches,  whilst  all  alon^ 
the  streets,  saucers  of  tallow  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  pavement,  each  with 
its  blazing  wick  diffusing  a  smoky,  greasy 
smell,  which  was  far  from  agreeable. 
Here  and  there,  also,  servants  were  hurry- 
ing along,  bearing  in  cloths  the  Easter 
cakes,  and  a  kind  of  creafii-eheese,  that 
they  might  be  blessed  by  the  priest  before 
being  eaten.  Toward  the  great  church, 
the  hrgest  Dumber  was  flodung,  aod  as  I 
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entered  with  the  throng,  a  curions  scene 
presented  itself  to  my  gaze.  Excepting  a 
part  railed  off  in  front  of  the  altar,  the 
church  was  moderately  crowded  with  peo- 
ple of  the  lower  class,  chiefly  men,  whilst 
along  the  walls,  and  around  the  bases  of 
the  columns,  were  reclining  numbers  of 
peasants  in  their  sheepskins,  looking  some- 
what like  gipsies  under  a  hedge.  These 
had  come  early  to  secure  places,  and  were 
bivouacking  until  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
when  the  service  began,  and  all  had  to 
stand.  Each  of  them  held  in  his  hand 
apparently  a  slender  white  wand,  which 
proved,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  the  wax 
taper,  not  yet  lighted,  which  it  is  the  cus- 
tom for  every  one  to  hold  during  the  time 
of  service  upon  special  occasions.  The 
dome,  about  the  size  of  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
but  unlike  it  in  being  decorated  with  col- 
ored marbles,  frescoes,  and  gilding,  was 
only  lighted  by  four  or  ^ve  groups  of  vo- 
tive tapers,  which  burned  on  a  raised  plat 
form  in  the  center,  around  a  tomb  with 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour  painted  on  it, 
which  had  remained  there  since  Good-Fri- 
day. No  sound  was  heard  but  the  buzz 
of  subdued  talking,  and  the  voice  ol^hose 
who  were  taking  it  in  turns  to  read  some 
portion  of  Scripture  on  the  platform, 
which  had  continued  from  the  time  of  the 
afternoon  service,  any  one  who  liked  be- 
ing allowed  to  read.  Presently  those  who 
were  admitted  by  ticket  to  the  reserved 
portion  began  to  enter,  and  many  pausing, 
crossed  themselves,  and  stooped  and  kiss- 
ed the  tomb.  The  body  of  the  church  be- 
gan also  to  fill,  and  an  uninterrupted 
stream  of  people  poured  in  at  the  doors*. 
Within  the  rails  of  the  altar  is  a  magnifi- 
cent screen,  separating  off  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  adorned  with  immense  pictures  ex- 
quisitely worked  in  mosaic,  and  pillars  of 
malachite  and  lapis  lazulae.  It  has  three 
doors  ;  the  center  one,  or  royal  gate,  was 
now  opened,  and  the  Metropolitan,  attend- 
ed by  several  bishops  and  priests,  came 
forth.  Before  him  were  borne  a  triple,  a 
double,  and  a  single  candle,  emblematic  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  they  walked  round 
the  tomb,  b6wing  and  swinging  censers. 
Their  gorgeous  dressess,  jeweled  miters, 
and  flowing  beards,  seen  amidst  the  smoke 
of  the  censers  had  a  most  striking  effect, 
and  I  could  almost  have  imagined  myself 
witnessing  some  ceremony  oi  the  old  Jew- 
ish worship.  Afler  kissing  the  tomb,  the 
b  ishops  raised  it  at  the  ^orners,  and  held 
it  resting  on  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan, 


whose  miter  had  been  previously  removed, 
and  in  this  manner  they  all  retired  within 
the  gates,  which  were  again  closed. 

And  now  a  curtain  was  drawn  aside 
which  had  covered  a  colored  transpar- 
ency representing  a  figure  of  the  Saviour, 
which  appeared  over  the  gates,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  flame  ran  along  the  cords, 
which  lighted  the  large  chandeliers  and  a 
cluster  of  candles  high  up  in  the  dome, 
and  from  several  points  the  assembled 
thousands  began  to  light  their  tapers.  I 
had  not  provided  myself  with  one,  but 
presently  I  felt  a  tap  on  my  shoulder,  and 
some  unseen  benefactor  (for  to  turn  round 
in  the  dense  crowd  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) supplied  my  deficiency.  This  seem- 
ed to  be  a  general  practice,  to  judge  by 
the  number  of  tapers  I  saw  handed  about. 
Again  the  doors  opened,  not  to  be  closed 
again  during  the  Easter  week,  and  the 
procession  came  forth — the  choir  chanting 
a  hymn  announcing  the  resurrection,  whilst 
candles  and  banners  were  borne  by  some 
of  the  train.  A  passage  was  with  difficulty 
cleared  for  them  by  the  oflicials  down  the 
center  of  the  church,  and  they  moved  on, 
singing,  and  proceeded,  on  leaving  the 
west  door,  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  build- 


ing. 


While  they  were  doing  this,  I  had  time 
to  look  around  me.  We  were  packed  as 
closely  as  possible,  each  with  his  flaming 
taper  increasing  the  otherwise  excessive 
heat,  whilst  the  mass  was  occasionally 
convulsed,  as  fresh  comers,  with  one  going 
before  as  the  point  of  the  wedge,  worked 
their  way  into  it.  The  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple appeared  to  have  been  annointed  with 
something  in  honor  of  the  occasion  which 
made  them  glisten  in  the  candle-light,  while 
not  a  few  of  them  got  singed  in  the  press, 
whether  purposely  or  not  I  could  not  feel 
sure.  One  man  I  observed  with  a  bright 
red  head  of  hair,  to  whose  locks  a  by- 
stander deliberately  applied  his  taper,  with 
an  exclamation  of  disgust  at  their  color. 
The  odor  of  the  crowd  baffles  all  power 
of  description.  In  no  country  is  one's 
sense  of  smell  gratified  by  an  assemblage 
of  the  lower  orders ;  but  in  Russia  the 
peasant  wears  bis  sheepskin  and  boots  all 
through  the  winter  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  this  in  huts  closed  against  ventilation, 
reeking  with  the  smell  of  its  inmates,  iheir 
fish  and  their  cabbage ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  some  thousands  of  them 
were  crammed  together  in  a  building 
already  artifioialljr  hoiked,  the  state  of  the 
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atmosphere  may  be  faintly  conceived  by 
those  who  have  not  experienced  the 
reality. 

After  a  time  the  procession  reentered  the 
church  at  the  same  door  by  which  they  had 
left  it,  and  the  service  was  continued  :  but 
however  impressive  it  may  be  to  those  who 
understand  the  language,  and  are  not 
pinioned  in  a  crowd,  to  one  who  enjoys 
neither  of  these  advantages,  the  iSne  music, 
which,  as  in  all  Greek  churches,  is  solely 
vocal,  fails  to  atone  for  the  discomfort, 
so  I  determined  to  extricate  myself, 
knowing  that  the  service  would  continue 
for  at  least  two  hours.  The  task  proved 
easier  than  I  anticipated,  and  after  pushing 
my  way,  shoulder  first,  through  the  crowd 


of  dirty,  good-humored  faces,  I  reached 
the  door  at  a  quarter  to  one.  The  streets 
were  singularly  deserted,  but  several 
churches  into  which  I  looked  presented  a 
similar  scene  to  the  one  I  had  just  left, 
being  filled  with  the  same  dense  crowd 
with  their  burning  tapers  ;  whilst  outside 
the  doors  were  placed  quantities  of  Easter 
cakes,  each  with  a  lighted  taper  stuck  in 
the  center,  awaiting  the  priest's  blessing. 
I  was  not  sorry  to  reach  home  at  two 
o'clock,  and  resign  myself  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  Easter  morning  to  sound  slum- 
bers, which  w^ere  only  broken  by  the 
sound  of  salutes  from  the  fortress  guns, 
which  twice  came  booming  at  intervals 
across  the  Neva.  C 
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Life  of  William  H.  Prescott.  Bv  George  Tick- 
NOR.  Boston :  Ticknor  <fe  Fields.  1864.  Pp. 
458. 

TuE  reading  public  and  the  admirers  of  the 
character  of  this  eminent  man  and  historian  will 
welcome  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable  work.  The 
name  and  memory  of  such  a  man  should  not,  can 
not,  be  forgotten  by  any  who  love  talent  and  ster- 
linp:  eminence  in  all  that  constitutes  personal  worth 
in  the  relations  of  life.  We  met  him  at  his  own 
beautiful  home  at  Lynn,  overlooking  the  broad 
expanse  of  ocean,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  the  amenity  of  his  manners  and  charms  of 
his  conversation  revealed  the  cause  of  the  admira- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  many  friends  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  volume  now  offered  is  a  valmfble 
biography,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  publishers, 
has  been  received  with  the  warmest  encomiums, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  an  elegant  quarto  volume,  illustrated  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  and  an  edition  was  print- 
ed which  was  thought  almost  too  large  for  these 
resent  times.  But  the  whole  of  that  edition  has 
oen  exliausted,  and  now,  in  answer  to  the  gen- 
eral demand,  the  publishers  (Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
Fields,  of  Boston)  have  reproduced  the  Life  in  a 
very  handsome  12mo  volume,  at  a  price  which  is 
within  the  moans  of  all  readers.  They  have  also 
ready  a  third  edition,  which  is  of  the  8vo  size, 
and  is  finished  to  match  exactly  with  the  library 
editions  of  Prescott's  works.  Both  of  these  new 
editions  include  the  entire  contents  of  the  quarto, 
and  contain  also  the  portrait  on  steeL 

Christian  Memorials  of  the  War;  or.  Scenes 
AND  Incidents  Illustrative  of  ReEiqious  Faith 
AND  Principle,  Patriotism  and  Bravery,  in  our 
Army,  with  Historical  Notes.  By  Horatio 
B.  Hackett,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
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and  Interpretation  in  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitute, etc.  Boston :  Gould  <fe  Lincoln.  New- 
York:  Sheldon  <&  Co.  Cincinnati:  George  S. 
Blanchard.     1864. 

This  will  be  a  welcome  book  to  any  pious  father 
or  mother  who  has  a  son  or  brother  or  relative 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  tremen- 
dous struggle  now  waging  for  the  salvation  of  our 
government  and  country.  It  is  an  instructive 
and  touching  memorial  of  the  religious  history  of 
the  war,  and  its  incidents  will  be  treasured  up 
and  remembered  long  after  the  roar  of  battle  has 
died  away. 

Horace  Waters,  No.  481  Broadway,  publishes 
a  great  variety  of  music  suited  to  many  occasions, 
among  which  is  "  Waters'e  Choral  Harp,"  a  new 
Sunday-school  book  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pages  of  beautiful  hymns  and  tunes.  It  contains 
many  gems  of  music  which  will  give  interest  and 

Eleasure  both  to  teachers  and  scholars  in  our  Sab- 
ath-schools.     Go  and  select  for  yourselves,  or 
send. 

Sermons.  Preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton, 
by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson, 
M.A.,  the  Incumbent.  Fifth  Series.  Boston: 
Ticknor  <fe  Fields.     1864. 

The  eminent  character  of  the  author  of  this 
volume,  his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  the  de- 
mand and  sale  of  five  editions  of  the  work,  form 
the  best  proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
this  book  is  held  by  the  public.  It  rich  and  mel- 
low diction,  and  the  affluence  of  the  thoughts 
which  are  spread  over  its  pages,  will  well  requite 
the  reader  for  its  attentive  perusal.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  volume  issued  from  the  teeming  press 
of  Ticknor  <fc  Fields. 
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TBACKERAT'a  Feaomext.— The  ComMU  contains 
the  first  part  or  Mr.  Thackeray's  etornr,  which, 
oddl;  enough,  U  written  ea  if  be  had  contemplated 
its  posthumous  publication,  the  hero  telling  his 
*t«r^  in  old  age,  so  that  we  knot*  the  end  from  the 
beginuing.  Aa  ret,  it  is  a  most  metanchol;  tale, 
the  central  idea  beiag  ideatical  with  that  of  Mias 
Thackeray's  wonderful  Shiy  of  Etuabeth.  A 
French  girl,  innocent,  but  fond  of  gayety,  ia  married 
to  >  gloomy  Huguenot  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV., 
and  sliut  up  during  her  hnabaod's  absence  in  war 
with  a  pastor  and  two  ancient  sisterB-in-law,  to  lire 
a  kind  of  life  only  too  familiar  to  many  an  English 
houselioldL  It  is  needleaa  to  entar  on  a  plot  which 
can  not  be  ended,  but  the  fragment  leaves  on  us  an 
indefinable  impression,  as  if  Mr.  Thackeray  bad 
iDcceeded  in  brioginc  to  the  surface  that  deep 
tenderness  which  ^1  who  knew  him  believe  to  have 
nnderlBin  hia  outwardly,  earcastic  habit.  There  is 
■  gentle  mellowness  in  his  writing  hardly  go  con- 
■picuoua  before,  Or  rather  conspicuous  only  in 
passages,  instead  of  flavoring,  aa  in  this  iDstiince. 
entire  chapters.  The  impression  la  the  more  sin- 
gular because  the  life  of  these  chapters,  down  to 
Uie  emaliest  incident,  ia  of  the  gloomiest  kind — the 
description  of  the  little  French  lady  tortured  by 
a  hanger  for  cheerfulness,  and  believed  by  her 
husband  to  be  unraithful  when  she  is  only  mad. 
There  are  few  direct  words  of  the  kind ;  but  no 
man  can  read  the  fragment  without  feeling  that, 
as  Thackeray  wrote  it,  his  main  impulse  was  a 
limitless  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  his  own  creation. 
The  writii^  ia  a  little  too  compact,  bnt  there  is  a 
cnrioua  evidence  of  his  power  as  a  mere  artist  in 
the  way  in  which  he  contrives  to  leave  the  im- 

iiresaion  that  the  narrator  is  getting   somewhat 
eeble  and  garrulous  with   age,   given  to  small 
C!9  and  trifling  vanities,  while  scarcely  mention- 
himself  except  as  a  child. — Sptttalor, 


[Jane, 

roses  to  be  showered  down  upon  his  guests  in  such 
ijuantlties  that  a  number  of  them,  being  unable  ta 
l^xtr^cate  themselves,  were   suffocated  in   flowera- 


with 

great  luiory  waa  dis- 
iipenee,  pro- 
ave  to  Anthony, 
the  floor  of  the 
la  to  be  spread 
ider  the  footing 
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H  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  maple 
sugar  crop  of  1 86i  will  vastly  exceed  that  made 
In  any  previous  year.  The  seaaon  thus  far  has 
been  a  good  one,  and  favorable  for  the  early  com- 
mencement of  operations.  We  have  had  mr  the 
past  two  weeks  a  auccesaion  of  sunehiny  days  and 
freeiing  nights.  In  all  probability  the  crop  of 
maple  sugar  at  the  North  for  the  present  year  will 
reach  20,000,000  pounds,  worth  at  the  low  estl 
mate  of  IB  cents  per  pound,  $3,780,000 — an  im- 
'     '  'n  the  sugar  product  of  the  country. 


This  will  be  bnt  a 


,  sngor  c. 


tamed  in  the  whole  country,  yet  it  wil!  go  far 
toward  supplying  the  deficiency  caused  by  non- 
prodnction  at  the  South.  Few  people  comprehend 
the  great  amonnt  of  sugar  annnally  used  in  the 
United  Sutes.  In  1862,  it  ia  estimated  that  the 
total  consumption  of  sngar  both  of  the  North  and 
South,  was  482,111  tons,  or  nearly  2B  ponnda  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  This  consumption 
was  largely  decreased  in  18B3,  and  will  be  still 
more  so  during  tha  present  year.  By  the  maau- 
facture  of  suear  from  the  maple  and  from  aorgham 
the  NorUi  will  soon  be  independent  of  all  foreign 
sugar-producing  countries. — Detrml  DUnme. 

Roses  a  Luiokt  of  the  AxciKns. — To  enjoy  the 
scent  of  roses,  at  meals,  an  abundance  of  roaee 
were  shaken  on  the  table,  so  that  the  dishes  werr 
completely  aurrounded.  By  on  artificial  contriv- 
ance, roses,  during  meola,  descended  on  the  gneatn 
Irom  above.     UeliagabaluB,  hi  his  lolly,  cuMd 


ihemaelves.      The  floor,  ' 

played.  Cleopatn  . 
Liured  rosea  fur  a  feast  which  sh< 
liad  them  laid  two  cubits  thick  < 
banquet'room,  and  then  caused 
aver  the  flowers  !n  order  to  r 
elastic.  Jleliogabalus  caused  not  only  the  banquet- 
rooms,  but  also  the  colonnades  that  led  to  them, 
to  be  covered  with  roaes,  interspersed  with  lilies, 
violets,  hyacinths  and  narcissi,  and  walked  about 
upon  the  flowery  platform. 

The  Poiaio  Disease. — M.  Pousard,  President 
af  the  Agricultural  Society  of  ChSlons,  boa  ad- 
dressed a  paper  to  that  body,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  bos  discovered  a  remedy  for  the  potato 
disease.  The  secret  consists  in  planting  them  after 
the  1st  of  June,  instead  of  in  April.  By  this  plan 
they  escape  the  froat  of  April,  and  the  leaf  is  not 
exposed  to  the  hot  sun  of  July.  M.  Pousard  is  ol 
opinion  that  the  alternate  froat  and  heat  corrupt 
the  root  by  their  opposing  influence.  It  appears 
that  be  baa  continued  his  experiments  for  several 
years,  and  that  his  potatoa  are  of  a  fine  size  and 
perfectly  sound.  M.  Pousard  is  able  likewise  by 
this  plan  to  grow  two  crops  on  the  same  ground 
within  the  year. 

FowKB  or  A  Bran's  Sohq. — When  we  hear  tbe 
song  of  a  soaring  lark,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
entire  atmosphere  between  us  and  tha  bird  is  fill- 
ed with  pulaea,  or  nndulatlons,  or  wovcs,  as  they 
are  often  called,  produced  by  the  little  eongster'a 
organ  of  voice.  "This  organ  is  a  vibrating  instrument, 
resembling,  In  principle,  the  reed  of  a  clarionet. 
Let  ns  suppose  that  we  bear  the  song  of  a  lark, 
elevated  to  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet  in  the 
air-  Before  this  is  possible,  the  bird  must  have 
agitated  a  sphere  of  air  one  thousand  feet  in  diam- 
eter :  that  is  to  say.  It  must  have  communicated  to 
17.888  tons  of  air  a  motion  sufficiently  intense  to 
be  appreciated  by  our  organs  of  hearing. —  7'yn- 
d<4tt  Olatiert  of  Ou  Alpi. 

A  New  Inflatio:). — Tbe  enemies  of  crinoline 
have  been  in  hope  that  fashion  would  not  long  re- 
rist  the  terror  occasioned  by  successive  deaths  by 
fire,  and  that  the  days  of  crinoline  were  num- 
bered. There  appears,  however,  no  present  like- 
lihood of  this.  The  rise  for  full-blown  garments, 
if  we  may  trust  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
press,  is  on  the  increase.  One  of  these  announces 
the  "Gemma  or  jeweled"  crinoline;  the  "  Sans- 
flectnms  ;"  the  "  Oadina  or  waved  ;"  "  Sansflec- 
tuma  jeweled;"  and  crinoUnss  "magnificently 
pnffed." — Timet. 


OnsACA,  a  city  of  Japan,  hot  been  the  sc 


leofa 


ty  ol  ,  , 
fearful  fire,  such  aa  can  only  be  known  i 
built  entirely  of  wood;  S0,000  houses  and  2B0 
warehouses  are  said  to  bava  been  destroyed,  and 
BOO  to  1000  lives  lost. 

AccoBona  to  published  stotisUcs,  )t  appears  that 
the  wholesote  coat  of  live  animals  brought  to  ths 
city  of  New-York  for  alaoghter  last  yeor,  exceed- 
ed $30,000,000,  and  that  more  than  one  half  our- 
beef  comes  from  the  sisgls  Btsta  of  lUiuois. 
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British  Subjects  Abroad. — In  the  general  re- 
port which  has  been  issued  respecting  the  census 
of  1861,  the  commissioners  say  the  people  of  these 
islands  are  more  movable  than  other  nations,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  are  always  abroad,  sohie- 
times  on  distant  voyages,  sometimes  on  the  Alps, 
sometimes  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  in  the 
strangest  places ;  but  generally  in  ships  at  sea,  in 
the  great  commercial  entrepdtSj  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  in  our  colonies,  or  in  the  States  of  Amer- 
ica. France  is  the  country  to  which  the  English 
must  resort  in  Europe,  and  25,844  are  domiciled 
there ;  4092  are  returned  in  Belgium,  827  in  Hol- 
land, 1124  in  Switzerland,  7365  in  Germany,  6467 
in  Italy  (including  Rome),  2072  in  Portugal,  and 
3879  ill  Spain,  525  in  Greece,  2360  in  Turkey,  and 
931  in  Egypt,  in  Denmark  372,  in  Norway  272, 
and  in  Sweden  411,  in  Russia  3749.  Passing  to 
Asia,  30  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  were  returned 
in  Persia,  1072  in  China,  81  in  Japan,  and  24  in 
Siam.  The  English  population  in  India,  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  Indian  government  (appar- 
ently defective)  amounted  to  125,379,  including 
the  ^  English  army  85,008  strong.  340  English 
people  are  in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Algeria 
and  the  rest  of  Africa  make  no  return.  Central 
America  returns  146  English  residents,  Ecuador 
27,  Chili  4162,  of  whom  3265  are  males,  chiefly  min- 
ers, and  Brazil  2838.  The  number  of  each  of  the  two 
sexes  returned  abroad  did  not  greatly  differ,  as  the 
males  were  36,734,  and  the  females  81,235.  In 
France  and  Belgium  the  women  exceed  the  men  in 
number;  and  in  Germany  there  was  little  differ- 
ence. In  China,  Japan,  Chili,  Brazil,  and  India, 
the  men  preponderated  largel3\  The  natives  of 
England  in  the  United  States  exceed  the  numbers 
in  all  other  countries.  According  to  an  elaborate 
return  of  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
State  in  1860  who  were  born  in  this  kingdom,  the 
number  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  2,224,743, 
of  whom  it  was  ascertained  that  477,456  were  born 
in  England  and  Wales,  108,518  in  Scotland,  and 
1,611,304  in  Ireland.  27,466  were  described  sim- 
ply OS  born  in  the  United  Kingdom. — Liverpool 
Fast. 

A  Tramway  for  Mont  Cenis. — A  proposal  was 
some  time  ago  submitted  by  Mr.  Fell,  in  concert 
with  Messrs.  Brassey  and  Jackson,  to  the  French 
and  Italian  governments,  for  laying  down  a  tram- 
way on  the  present  Mont  Cenis  route,  covering 
the  same  with  wooden,  iron,  and  stone  galleries, 
and  working  it  by  means  of  a  new  and  lighter 
species  of  locomotive.  The  first  series  of  experi- 
ments for  producing  a  low  engine  capable  of  car- 
rying a  train  of  one  hundred  passengers,  with 
their  luggage,  over  the  mountain,  have,  according 
to  the  Morning  Post,  had  satisfactory  results. 
These  Mont  Cenis  locomotive  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak 
Railway,  VVhalley  Bridge.  It  is  hoped  thus  to 
solve  the  problem  of  a  rapid  and  comparatively 
cheap  communication  across  the  great  passes  of 
the  Alps. — London  Weekly. 

TiiK  New  Books  of  1863. — According  to  the 
Puhlhhers'  Circular,  3878  is  the  number  of  titles  of 
publications  issued  in  the  past  year.  This  falls  in 
a  trifling  degree  short  of  the  number  in  1862, 
which  amounted,  after  similar  dedactions,  to  ex- 
actly 3913.  These  figures,  however,  though  in- J 
teresting  in    eome   respects,  afford  really  little  I 


indication  of  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  trade 
in  different  years.  Of  course,  if  the  number 
of  titles  of  new  works  fell  greatly  in  any  particu- 
lar year,  it  could  not  but  indicate  some  real  de- 
pression. But  the  true  index  of  prosperity  does 
not  lie  in  the  number  of  titles,  which  remain  pret- 
ty nearly  stationary  from  year  to  y^ar,  but  in  that 
far  less  easily  ascertainable  indication,  the  number 
of  issues. 

It  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that  there  are 
in  London  16,000  children  trained  to  crime,  16,000 
men  living  by  low  gambling,  60,000  by  constant 
thieving,  5000  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and 
160,000  men  and  women  subsisting  by  other  dis- 
graceful means.  There  are  no  fewer  than  26,000 
beggars.  So  that  there  are  more  than  250,000 
persons  in  the  London  district,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  who  prey  upon  the  honest  and  industrious 
part  of  the  community. 

Drainage  and  Komanci:. — The  draining  of  the 
lake  Celano,  undertaken  by  Prince  Torlonia  for 
agricultural  objects,  is  now  so  near  to  completion 
that  only  about  one  fourth  its  body  of  water  re- 
mains to  be  drawn  off:  the  celebrated  emissary 
made  under  Claudins  may  now  be  penetrated  in 
its  entire  length,  though  not  without  personal  in- 
convenience ;  and  a  striking  scene  was  presented 
when  the  tunnel  was  illuminated  throughout  on 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  inspect  the  works  from  the 
minister  of  the  newly-constituted  Italian  kingdom, 
Signor  Peruzzi.  Through  the  urgency  of  like 
ntilitarian  demands  two  other  classic  lakes,  in  the 
Roman  Campagna,  that  of  Gabii  and  the  Regillus, 
have  been  caused  to  disappear,  within  recent 
years,  to  leave  their  dry  beds  for  the  growth  of 
grain,  their  scenery  deprived  of  its  most  impres- 
sive and  historically  important  feature. — Letter 
from  Rome. 

Scan.  Mao. — It  appears  strange  that  tl\e  most 
violent  of  the  German  potentates  should  be  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Crovm  Prince  !  The  hus- 
band of  the  Princess  Royal  might  not  have  dis- 
played his  enmity  to  England  so  very  prominently. 
AsBenhaded  haa  some  secret  ground  of  animosity 
toward  the  King  of  Israel,  so  there  appears  to  be 
some  paltry  jealousy  in  this  Danish  question. 
Among  the  princesses  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales 
might  nave  h^d  was  one  connected  with  the  royal 
family  of  Prussia  and  the  meddlesome  conrt  of 
Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.  England  exulted  when  the 
Prince  did  ruA.  select  one  of  the  eternal  Coburgs ; 
but  Saxe-Gotha  and  Prussia  are  certainly  paying 
off  a  debt  of  revenge  on  Denmark  to  the  oest  of 
their  ability. — Liverpool  Courier, 

South- American  Cotton. — Mr.  G.  Mulhall,  editor 
of  the  Standard,  is  at  present  in  Paraguay,  inspect- 
ing the  cotton  plantations,  which,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  are  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  He 
informs  lis  that  in  Paraguay,  there  are  about 
7,000,000  of  plants  in  the  very  best  condition. 
His  tonr  through  the  plantations  in  Corrientes 
convinced  him  of  the  fact  that  with  the  very 
slightest  efforts  cotton  on  a  large  scale  can  be 
grown  in  that  province.  A  fofl  report  of  his 
travels  in  the  cotton  regions  of  the  Plate  will,  on 
his  return,  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Cotton 
Supply  Association  in  Manche8ter.^.^iMnof  Ayrm 
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self-comulaccnt  laudnti 
he  would  be  induced  tu  believe  Ihat  London,  the 
largest,  and  richest,  and  grentegt  city  in  tlie  world, 
has  been  completely  outstripped  by  the  "  metrop- 
olis oftheNew  World."  ThefoUowing  statement, 
derived  from  official  sources,  namely,  the  ccaauii  of 
th«  United  Sutea  for  I860  and  that  of  London  for 
mei — tlie  full  reports  of  neither  of  which  hare 
yet  been  published — is  presented,  leaving  the 
reader  to  draw  bis  own  conclueions: 

In  March,  1851,  London  contained  a  population 
of  2,363,236  inhabituQts  and  305, 9B8  houses.  In 
1861,  the  population  had  increased  to  2,803,989 
Inhabitants,  and  369,421  houses,  showing  an  in- 
crease la  ten  years  of  441,750  inhabitants,  and 
63,483  houses,  The  number  of  houses  erected  in 
the  city  of  London  in  ten  years  woa  therefore  only 
500  less  than  the  total  number  of  houses  in  New- 
York  in  1860. 

In  18S0  New-York  contained  a  population  of 
6!S,017  inhabitants,  and  37,291  houses.  In  1660 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  set  down  at  805,751 
and  the  number  of  houees  53,971,  showing  an  in- 
cresso  of  290,104  inhabitants,  and  16,680  houses. 

Philadelphia  contained  in  1630  a  population  of 
330,045  inhabitant  a  and  53,974  houses.  In  1660 
the  number  of  Inhabitants  was  562,529,  and  the 
number  of  houses  89,632,  showing  fin  increase  in 
ten  years  of  28,354  houaea,  and  222,484  inliab- 

Thus  we  find  that  London,  in  ten  years,  had  in- 
creased in  population  441,753  ;  New-York,  290,104 
soula,  or  56.73  per  cent. ;  and  Philadelphia  222,484 
inhabitants,  or  65.43  per  cent.  The  average  num- 
ber of  huuscs  during  ten  years  in  London  was 
5349;  in  New-York,  1668;  and  in  I'hiladellihia, 
2862.  London  has  been  settled  2000  years,  New- 
York  249  years,  and  Philadelphia  178. 

NoRTnERN  SvoAR  Cani.— A  letter  In  the  Auburn 
Adi'rr<ifeT  contains  an  Interea*ing  account  of  sev- 
eral exnerimenta  in  the  cultivation  of  the  imphee, 
or  northern  sugar-cane,  in  Cayuga  county  in  this 
State.  The  result  was  gratifying;  five  gallons  of 
juice  produced  one  of  sj-rup,  and  the  yield  per 
acre  was  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  gallons  of  syrup.  About 
twenty  acre?  will  be  planted  in  the  town  of  Genoa 
this  year.  The  juice  is  expressed  from  the  cane 
by  grinding  and  pressing. 

The  Eoromia:!  Armies. — M.  Legoyt  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Paris,  puhliahcs  the  follow- 
ing statistics  respecting  the  armies  of  Europe : 
Au^ilria  keeps  an  army  of  487,000  men,  which 
costs  her  336.0O0,OO0f ;  France  has  an  army  of 
573  OOO  men,  which  costs  e88,OOU,OOOf. ;  Prussia  an 
army  of  214,000  men,  which  co3Uherl56,000,000f.; 
England  an  army  of  300,000  men,  which  cttgla 
077,O00,O0!>f. :  and  Russia  an  army  of  1,000,000  of 
men,  which  coata  e29,O00,0O0f  XKat  is,  ant  of  the 
total  budget  of  each  of  those  States  an  expenditure 
of  thirty-seven  per  cent,  in  Austria,  or  more  than  n 
third  ;  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  France ;  thirty  in 
Prussia;  thirty -nine  in  England,  and  forty-two  in 
Russia.  Let  us  also  mention  Italy,  where  329,000,- 
OOOf.  are  expended  in  keeping  up  a  force  of  314,000 
men ;  Turkey,  weighed  down  by  an  army  of 
424,000  men ;  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  first  with  j 
M),Dt>0  and  the  second  witlt  87,000  men,  by  which  | 
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their  budgets  arc  increased  to  thirty-seven  and 
forty  per  cent,  respectively.  The  other  secondary 
States  follow  in  an  analogous  proportion.  Switzer- 
land's the  only  European  State  that  neither  in- 
creases her  army  nor  her  budget.  M.  Legoyt, 
adding  together  the  effective  of  oil  the  European 
armies,  according  to  estimates  which  lie  considers 
rather  below  thaii  superior  to  the  reality,  arrives 
at  the  fearful  number  of  3.815,817  men,  and  an 
outlay  of  3,000,000,000f 

Tub  annual  musical  festival  of  the  three  cathe- 
dral choirs  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hero- 
ford,  will  take  place  this  summer  at  the  latter 
C.CB.  The  "  Creation,"  "  Elijah,"  "  Juda.s  Macca- 
us,"  "  Israel  in  Epypt,"  Spohr's  "  Fall  of  Baby- 
lon," and  the  "  Messiah,"  are  the  oratorios  selected. 
There  will  also  be  a  vart^y  of  miscellaneous  music 
performed. 

The  Condition  or  Rove. — So  bad  is  now  the 
aUto  of  Rome  that,  according  to  the  Pout,  the 
Princess  Corsini.  desiring  to  attend  a  reception  at 
the  Colonna  Pulaco,  and  wishing  to  wear  her 
jewels,  was  compelled  to  demand  an  escort  of  the 
Papal  Dragoon  Guards.  The  citizens  assert  that 
they  have  absalutely  du  protection,  that  the  police 
are  brigands  in  uniform,  and  that  no  redress  ia  to 
be  obtained  in  the  most  ordinary  case  of  rubbery 
except  through  the  French  authorities.  If  the 
latt«r  interfere,  Mgr.  de  Merode  makes  a  point  of 
refusing  the  re<|uest,  and  the  poor  Romans  arc 
therefore  crushed  by  the  French,  pillngeil  by  the 
brigands,  and  neglected  by  the  government  which 
ought  either  to  protect  or  to  surrender  them.  If 
they  resist  the  French  intruders,  they  are  impris- 


ties  who  do  nothing  for  them,  they  are  pretty  eu 
to  be  surrendered  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  other 
two  hostile  powers.     It  is  a  happy  life  which  infiilli- 
bility  produces  in  its  capital. — Eofftuh  Paper. 

SEuiRAins  is  said  to  have  erected  statues  of 
Jupiter.  Juno,  and  Khea,  fortv  feet  in  height,  and 
made  of  beoten  gold.  Dciuking- vessels  mode  of 
gold  and  weighing  twelve  hundred  talents,  are 
alsospoken  of.  The  sumptuous  diaplav  of  precious 
metals  in  the  palaces  of  the  great  are  frequently 
alluded  to;  but  it  has  been  aptly  observed  that 
the  quantity  diffused  among  the  bulk  of  the 
English  population  at  the  present  day  would  make 
a  sum  total  far  outbidding  the  golden  wealth  of 
those  earlier  days,  thouuh  less  obvious  and  glitter- 
ing from  being  so  mucli  diffused. 

iLtnois  CoKN, — In  1860  Illinois  raised  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  million  bushels  of  com.  If  this 
were  placed  in  cars,  three  hundred  bu.sheta  in  a 
car,  it  would  make  a  train  two  thousand  throe 
hundred  and  ninety  -  five  miles  long;  and  al- 
lowing twenty-five  cars  to  a  locomotive,  it  would 
take  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
locomotives  to  draw  it. 

A  PmLosornER,  who  married  a  vulgar  but  amia- 
ble girl,  used  to  call  his  wife  "  brown  sugar,"  be- 
cause, he  said,  she  was  sweet  bnt  norefined  t 

Gold  discoveries  in  Tan  Borea  county,  Michi 
gan,  are  creating  mu(h  excitement  in  tint  Stale, 
A   company  ia  forming  to  taat  the  value  of  tho 
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"VVeigtit  of  Trre  Brain. — Allnsion  has  been  made 
to  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray's  large  brain.  A  medi- 
cal friend  favors  us  with  a  note  on  the  subject: 
•'The  average  weight  of  the  human  brain,"  he 
nays,  "  is  forty-nine  ounces  in  the  male  and  forty- 
four  ounces  in  the  female.  In  most  instances, 
however,  when  the  individual  has  been  distinguish- 
ed by  great  mental  power,  it  has  been  known  to 
r'xr^c  much  above  the  numbers  given.  The  brain  of 
('uvier  weighed  sixty -four  ounces,  Dr.  Alexander 
Crombie'd  sixty-three  ounces,  Lord  Byron's  sixty- 
two  ounces,  and  Mr.  Thackeray's  fifty-eiffht  and  a 
half  ounces.  In  contradistinction  to  these  may 
be  placed  the  brain  of  an  idiot,  given  by  Dr. 
Toud,  weighing  sixteen  and  a  quarter  ounces,  and 
tlic  still  more  remarkable  one  described  last  year 
by  Dr.  Oore,  barely  reaching  ten  ounces  five 
grains.  Among  these  unfortunate  individuls,  it  is 
true,  large  heads  are  often  met  with,  but  in  such 
cases  the  fine  filaments  and  delicate  chambers  of 
the  brain  have  been  injured  by  disease,  and  they 
are  thus,  from  many  of  its  parts  failing  to  act,  or 
not  acting  in  harmony,  converted  into  beings  who 
live  a  mere  vegetative  existence,  are  guided  by 
dangerous  impulses,  but  still  more  frequently  by 
the  gentler  instincts." — Inverness  Courier. 

Desert  of  Sahara.  —  In  the  Wilderness  sJiaU 
thr  Waters  break  out. — Perhaps  no  more  hopeless 
enterprise  could  be  undertaken  than  to  attempt  to 
reclaim  the  great  African  desert  of  Sahara,  where 
no  rain  ever  falls,  and  there  are  but  occasional 
oases  to  give  relief  to  the  weary  and  fainting  cara- 
van<  that  traverse  it.  Modern  science,  however, 
laughs  at  seeming  impossibilities.  Skillful  engine 
eers  in  the  French  army  in  Algiers  proposed  to 
sink  Artesian  wells  at  different  points,  with  the 
strong  confidence  that  thus  water  could  be  reached 
and  forced  to  the  surface.  In  1860,  five  Artesian 
wells  had  been  open'^d,  around  which,  as  vegeta- 
tion thrives  luxuriantly,  thirty  thousand  palm- 
trees  and  one  thousand  fruit-trees  were  planted, 
and  two  thriving  villages  established.  At  the 
de]>lh  of  a  little  over  five  hundred  feet,  an  under- 
ground river  or  lake  was  struck,  and  from  two  of 
them  live  fish  have  been  thrown  up,  showing  that 
there  was  a  large  body  of  water  underneath.  The 
French  government,  by  this  means,  hopes  to  make 
the  route  across  the  desert  to  Timbuctoo  fertile 
and  fit  for  travelers,  and  thus  to  bring  the  whole 
overland  travel  and  commerce  through  Algeria, 
which  w  ill  be  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  modern 
scientific  enterprise. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Geographi- 
cal Society,  it  was  contended  it  is  impossible  to 
colonize  tro])ical  regions  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Yet  there  are  numerous  places  in  those  re- 
gions w  here  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  have  in- 
creased in  munbers  and  maintained  their  ascend- 
ency. 

The  musical  scale  of  nature  is  still  the  subject 
of  eager  discussion.  The  Chinese  and  old  Gaels 
had  a  scale  consisting  of  five  tones  derived  from 
each  other  by  a  succession  of  perfect  fifths.  Com- 
pared with  our  modern  scale,  it  wants  the  fourth 
and  seventh,  and  is  the  most  usual  scale  of  the 
Scotch  airs. 

A  NEW  green  crop  has  been  discovered,  which 
will  produce  forty  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  called 
the  cattle  melon. 


TiiE  CoNVENrroN  between  France  and  Mex- 
ico.— The  convention  between  France  and  Mexico 
has  been  published.  It  states  that  the  French 
troops  are  to  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible  to 
25,000  men,  including  the  foreign  legion.  The 
French  troops  will  gradually  evacuate  Mexico,  as 
the  organization  of  the  Mexican  troops  proceeds. 
The  foreign  legion,  composed  of  8000  men,  will 
remain  in  Itfexico  six  years  after  the  recall  of  all 
other  troops.  Wherever  the  garrison  of  a  place 
may  not  be  exclusively  Mexican  the  commandant 
will  be  a  Frenchman.  The  French  commanders 
will  not  be  able  to  intervene  in  the  Mexican  ad- 
ministration. The  expense  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion until  July,  1864,  is  fixed  at  270,000.000f. 
After  July,  1864,  Mexico  will  pay  an  annual  in- 
demnity of  lOOOf.  for  each  French  soldier.  The 
Mexican  government  will  p^y  annually  25,000,000f. 
in  cash,  in  liquidation  of  the  sums  due  to  France. 
The  convention  further  states  that  a  committee 
will  examine  the  claims  of  French  subjects  and  the 
indemnities  due  to  them. 

English  Export  of  Books. — The  export  of 
English  books  to  the  States  of  America  fell  from 
£140,000  worth  in  1859  to  less  than  half  that 
value  in  1861,  and  the  returns  now  published  show 
that  in  1862  it  was  little  over  £50,000.  The  ex- 
port to  Australia  has  also  fallen  off  considerably  ; 
in  1869  it  exceeded  £126,000,  in  1861  it  was  but 
£110,900,  in  1862  only  £97,000.  The  export  of 
English  books  to  France  has  risen  greatly;  in 
1869  it  only  amounted  to  £9569,  in  1862  it  was 
£16,355.  To  British  North- America  we  send 
books  in  a  year  to  tlie  value  of  about  £23,000,  to 
the  West-Indies  £17,000,  and  the  export  to  India 
and  that  set  down  as  being  made  to  Egypt  amount 
to  about  £125,000.  The  value  of  our  books  ex- 
ported in  the  year  1860  was  as  high  as  £494,845; 
in  1861  it  fell  to  £445,358;  and  in  1862  to  £415,- 
208 ;  but  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1863  it  had 
recovered  to  £408,957.  Our  imports  of  books  in 
1862  were  of  the  value  of  £101,053. 

An  important  discovery  has  recently  been  made 
in  Minnesota.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  bed  of 
cannel  coal,  which  has  been  found  up  the  Minne- 
sota valley  on  the  Cottonwood  river,  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Tlie  bed  is 
eighty-eight  feet  below  the  surface,  where  the 
shaft*was  sunk,  and  is  six  feet  in  thickness.  It  is 
probable  that  other  shafts  will  find  it  nearer  the 
surface.  There  are  indications  that  immense  coal 
beds  exist  in  that  locality.  A  company  has  been 
organized  to  work  the  mines,  find  they  expect  to  . 
be  bringing  coal  down  the  Minnesota  river  to  St, 
Paul  by  the  Ist  of  July.  The  importance  of  this 
discovery  is  very  great.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  Minnesota,  which  have  been  kept  in  the 
background  for  want  of  this  material,  ^ill  '^ow  be 
rapidly  developed. 

The  opinion  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
England  that  snbhiarine  cables  should  be  made  of 
the  lightest  material.  A  copper  wire  with  a  ma- 
nilla  hemp  ipsnlator  is  now  recommended  as  the 
lightest  and  strongest,  yet  is  heavy  enough  to 
sink.  The  Red  sea  and  Algiers  cables  are  sold 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  their  own  weight. 

Anthracite  coal  has  been  found  among  the 
rocks  through  which  the  tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis  is 
constractiDg. 
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The  Hindoob  Aoorieved. — The  government  of 
Bengal  has  done  a  yery  unwise  thing.  Some  ten 
millions  of  people,  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  have  from  time  immemorial  been  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  their  dead  into  the  sacred  river. 
They  can  not  afford  to  burn  them  to  ashes,  and  will 
not  bury  them,  so  they  char  theiti  on  the  pyres 
and  fling  them  into  the  water.  The  practice  has 
now  been  prohibited,  to  the  wrath  and  consterna- 
tion of  all  Hindoos,  who  loudly  threaten  resist- 
ance. The  order  seems  very  unwise,  for  the  prac- 
tice, though  we  may  think  it  disgusting,  does  not, 
like  suttee  or  infanticide,  destroy  human  life,  and 
its  effect  upon  health  can  hardly  be  very  great. 
The  stream  rolls  very  rapidly,  and  a  traveler  may 
ascend  the  river  every  day  for  years  and  only 
perceive  the  bodies  by  the  vultures  perched  upon 
them.  If  the  government  insists  on  its  order,  it 
must  burn  the  dead  at  the  public  expense. — Spec- 
tator.— ^This  is  an  overdrawn  picture.  The  pro- 
hibition applies  to  Calcutta,  where  sanitary  causes 
have  rendered  it  imperative.  The  foul  stench 
of  the  burning  corpses  has  often  engendered  most 
destructive  and  sweeping  fevers. 

Thackeray  in  'America  (1858). — I  looked  for- 
ward to  a  dull,  wintry  iourney,  and  laid  in  a  stock 
of  newspapers  to  while  away  time ;  but,  in  the 

fentlemen's  cabin  of  the  ferry-boat,  whom  should 
see  but  Thackeray!  We  greeted  each  other 
cordially.  Ue  was  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures.  We  took  seats  be- 
side each  other  in  the  cars,  and  the  morning  pass- 
ed off  delightfully.  He  seems  still  to  enjoy  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  exceedingly,  and  enters 
into  our  social  life  with  great  relish.  He  had 
made  a  pleasant  visit  to  Boston ;  seen  much  of 
Prescott,  (whom  he  speaks  highly  of,)  Ticknor, 
Longfellow,  etc.  Said  the  Bostonians  had  pub- 
lished a  tmeuthing  criticism  on  him ;  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  ruffled  his  temper,  as 
I  understand  he  cut  it  out  of  the  newspaper,  and 
Inclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  a  female  friend  in  New 
York. — Life  of  WMhington  Irving, 

Paris  has  just  forty-six  omnibuses  le#s  than 
London,  the  respective  numbers  being  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  and  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three ;  but  the  Paris  'buses  carry  ninety 
million  passengers  in  a  year,  whereas  only  forty- 
one  million  English  indulge  in  the  dubious  lux- 
ury. The  Paris  receipts  are  55f  70c.  per  omni- 
bus per  diem,  whereas  the  London  "cad"*  has  a 
good  day  with  70f.  60c.  The  five  hundred  and 
Uiirty-seven  Paris  omnibuses  run  in  the  day  over 
a  space  equal  to  once  and  a  half  round  the  world. 

A  VERT  curious  book  has  been  published  by 
Triibner,  the  well-known  English  publisher,  on 
the  "  current  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  coun- 
tries,'* with  nine  hundred  fac-nnuU  illustrations  in 
silver  and  gilt  values  and  denomination.  Among 
the  curious  facts  which  it  brings  out  is  the  one 
that  the  Austrian  dollar  coined  at  the  present  day 
is  the  exact  copy  of  the  dollar  of  Maria  Theresa 
of  1780,  then  struck  for  the  Levant  trade. 

A  Subterranean  Hunt. — An  extraordinary  bat- 
tue has  just  taken  place  in  the  sewers  of  Parla. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  frost,  which  drives  this 
particular  game  into  covert,  the  owner  invited  a 
Christmas  party  to  partake  of  the  sport  of  rat- 
killiiig.    All  the  great  sewers  were  drrrea  in  one 


direction,  till  millions  of  rats,  which  fought  among 
themselves  like  tigers  as  they  were  hunted  along, 
were  collected  in  the  large  drain  by  the  bridge  of 
Asnidres.  Forty  dogs  were  then  let  down  into 
the  sewers,  and  after  a  fight  which  lasted  forty- 
five  hours,  and  in  which  fbur  dogs  were  killed  and 
■  some  blinded,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  rats  were  dispatched. — Daily  Telegraph. 

^  Sources  op  the  Nile. — Captain  Speke  has  not 
been  allowed  to  receive  the  honors  of  discovering 
the  source  of  the  Nile  without  challenge.  Dr. 
Charles  Beke,  a  high  authority  on  African  geog- 
raphy, maintains  that  the  fact  of  the  Nile  flowing 
out  of  lake  Nyanza  no  more  proves  the  lake  to  be 
the  source  of  the  river  than  the  fact  of  the  Rh6ne 
issuing  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  indicates  the  true 
origin  of  that  river.  Dr.  Beke  reminds  scientific 
men,  that  as  long  ago  as  1849  he  had  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  two  great  lakes,  and  Captain  Bur- 
ton had  also  reported  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  that  the  Nyanza  or  Eilwa  Lake  is  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  "  Sea  of  Ujiii."  From  in- 
formation gathered  from  the  church  missionaries 
at  Mombas  and  from  native  traders,  the  true 
source  of  the  Nile  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  east  of 
lake  Nyanza,  next  the  snowy  Alps  of  Africa.  Cap- 
tains Speke  and  Grant  had  rendered  it  certain 
that  the  Nyanza  joins  the  Nile,  though  they  had 
not  absolutely  connected  it  with  the  river  flowing 
past  Gond6koro,  there  being  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  river's  rourse  not  followed  by  them.  There 
is  certainly  room  for  further  exploration  before 
the  discovery  can  be  considered  completed. 

In  the  Mediterranean  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  a  movable  island  has  been  seen  of  late, 
sometimes  rising  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  again  disappearing  quite  out  of  sight.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  with  a  cargo  of  scientific  men  on  board 
is  stationed  in  the  vicinity  watching  the  phases  of 
the  phenomenon. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Schleswig  by  the  Ger- 
mans, almost  an  entire  change  of  thp  local  officials 
has  been  made,  the  use  of  the  Danish  language  is 
prohibited  in  the  principal  schools,  the  use  of 
postage-stamps  and  paper  stamped  with  the  Dan- 
ish crown  has  been  prohibited,  prayer  for  the 
king  disallowed,  and  the  currency  of  Denmark 
forbidden  to  be  circulated. 

An  oil  farm  in  Western  Pennsylvania  has  been 
sold  for  the  enormous  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  It  contains  several  priceless 
oil-wells. 

Early  Editions  op  Shakspeare.  —  Some  very 
rare  Shaksperean  and  other  books  were  sold  on 
Monday  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and 
Hodge,  which  realized  very  high  prices.  The 
grand  feature  in  the  sale  was  the  first  four  editions 
of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  the  first  edition  printed  in 
1623,  having  Ben  Jonson's  verses  in  fac-simile, 
producing  260  guineas;  the  second,  in  1632,  62 
guineas ;  the  third,  in  1664,  41  guineas ;  the 
fourth,  in  1685,  £23;  the  single  play  of  *'  King 
Lear,**  printed  in  1608,  £34 ;  a  very  beautiful  copy 
of  the  minor  poems,  printed  in  1640,  £20 ;  and  a 
most  charming  little  volume,  being  an  an  cut  copy 
of  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  printed  at  Edinburgh  in 
1627,  £115.— i^eamiiier. 
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EnKOPE         AND 


AMERICA.* 


EcBOPE  has  entered  npon  a  new  epoch 
of  troul)les.  The  long  peace  which  fol- 
lowed the  downfall  of  Napoleon  the  First 
has  been  gradually  giving  way,  and  now 
appears  to  have  absolutely  terminated. 
The  revolutions  wiiich  convulsed  the  con- 
tinent in  1648  inaugurated  anew  period 
of  international  conflicts;  and  though  the 
principle  which  animated  these  revolu- 
tions was  temporarily  forced  into  abey- 
ance, it  has  been  growing  in  strength, 
aud  is  now  the  Bhapiug  power,  the  for- 
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enmark  and  Germany.  Corrapoitdenei 
itvi  the  A  fain  of  the  Duthi/K  of  HoltUin,  Zmien- 
burf/.andSchleiwig.  Presented  to  boUkHousea  of 
Pnrljamcat  by  command  of  her  Majesty.     IBM. 

Jforlh  America.     No.   2,      CorreiaH^tTiartmct- 
inff  the  Capture  of  the  Saxon,  by   Ou  VniUd  Statf 
Ship      VanderbHt.     Preaontcd    to  Parliament    by 
commuid  of  her  Majesty.     18U, 
VOL.  LXIL— NO.  3 


mativo  cause  of  events.  The  Russian 
war  of  1854-6  next  distnrbed  the  general 
tranquillity,  forcing  England,  for  a  brief 
space,  to  abandon  her  dreams  of  peace, 
and  ioterrnpting  her  long  emoyment  of  a 
career  of  purely  industriiu  enterprise. 
The  Italian  war  of  1859  aroused  her  still 
more,  and  at  onoe  awoke  all  the  leading 
Powers  of  Europe  to  a  sense  of  impend- 
ing dangers.  Since  then,  every  country 
has  armed.  A  well-founded  sentiment  of 
increasing  troubles  paBsed  like  an  electric 
shock  throughout  Europe.  Every  where, 
statesmen  and  {>eopIe  alike  be^n  to  per- 
ceive the  magnitnde  of  the  mine  which 
nnderlay  the  existing  fabrio  of  power  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  masked  conspir- 
ator who,  ere  long,  would  put  the  match 
to  it  for  the  purposes  of  bis  own  ambition. 
At  present,  the  dread  substance  of  this 
general  foreboding  —  the  realization   of 
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this  ominous  fear — is  beginning  to  take 
shape  under  our  own  eyes.  The  spark  of 
war  has  been  lighted,  and  he  will  be  a 
bold  man  who  will  foretell  when  it  will 
be  definitively  extinguished.  The  period 
of  convulsion  which  now  appears  to  be 
opening,  may  be  interrupted  more  than 
once  by  a  peace  which  is  but  a  truce,  but 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  will  terminate 
until  all  Europe  has  been  thrown  into  the 
crucible,  and  has  reappeared  with  a  new 
and  more  stable  form  of  territorial  power. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  over- 
whelming tendency  of  events  toward 
war  than  the  fact  that  the  very  Powers 
which  have  given  the  signal  and  occasion 
for  convulsions,  are  those  which  hitherto, 
and  in  their  normal  condition,  are  most 
desirous  of  peace.  Neither  Austria  nor 
Prussia  had  any  reason  to  desire  war,  nor 
any  wish  to  engage  in  it.  They  have 
been  hurried  into  it  by  the  pressure  of 
events  which  they  would  fain  have  resist- 
ed, and  which  they  still  struggle  against. 
The  whole  condition  of  Europe  has  grown 
unstable,  and  new  aspirations  are  pre- 
dominant, which  the  governments  can  not 
control.  This  is  the  most  serious  aspect 
of  the  case — the  one  which  renders  almost 
desperate  any  hope  for  a  continuance,  or 
early  resumption,  of  pacific  relations 
among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  The  mo- 
tive power  is  now  in  the  hands,  not  of 
governments,  but  of  peoples ;  and  noth- 
ing will  suftice  to  stay  the  course  of  those 
national  passions  until  they  have  led  to 
open  conflict.  Not  till  they  have  meas- 
ured their  strength,  and  found  in  the  stern 
school  of  war  what  is  attainable  and  what 
is  not — not  till  then  will  the  old  condition 
of  stable  tranquillity  return.  This  is  the 
one  spectacle  which  presents  itself — a 
continent  seething  with  warring  passions 
and  aspirations,  which  threaten  to  make 
chaos  of  its  present  fabric  of  power.  Not 
less  striking  is  the  other  spectacle  which 
meets  the  observant  eye — a  monarch  sit- 
ting calmly  by,  watching  the  gathering 
storm,  and  ready,  by  deliberate  prepara- 
tion, to  turn  the  raging  of  the  nations  to 
liis  own  advantage.  He  is  neither  on  the 
one  side  nor  on  the  other.  He  supports 
each  as  best  suits  his  purpose  for  the 
hour,  and  as  readily  abandons  it,  for  a 
like  reason,  to  support  the  other.  At 
present  he  smiles  grimly  in  his  cabinet  at 
the  Tuileries,  lo  see  his  neighbors  quarrel- 
ing. He  has  helped,  too,  m  his  own  dex- 
terous way,  and  as  a  ^^  friendly  bystander," 


to  set  them  by  the  ears ;  and  he  will  take 
good  care  that  they  do  not  make  up  mat- 
ters until  he  has  reaped  a  substantial  profit 
out  of  their  quarrel. 

In  this  new  period  of  war,  upon  which 
Europe  seems  to  have  entered,  the  forces 
at  work  will  in  the  main  be  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  any  which  have  given  rise  to 
great  wars  in  the  past.  Of  the  ma^y 
causes  of  conflict  which  have  been  in  op- 
eration in  past  times,  some  are  now,  hap- 
pily, antiquated  and  robbed  of  their  pow- 
er ;  and  all  of  them,  we  trust,  will  ere 
long  disappear  from  the  arena  of  Europe. 
In  old  times,  the  caprice  of  kings,  a  per- 
sonal affront  offered  by  one  monarch  to 
another,  frequently  led  to  hostilities,  in 
which  the  belligerent  nations  had  no  pos- 
sible interest.  Delirant  reges^  plectuntur 
Achivi,  At  other  times,  war  has  arisen 
simply  from  a  difference  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  international  law,  without  either 
party  being  desirous  to  provoke  a  conflict 
— as  was  the  case  in  the  war  between 
England  and  America  in  1812-14.  These 
have  been  small  wars,  and  are  easily  ap- 
peased. A  more  formidable  cause  of  in- 
ternational conflict  is  the  ambition  of 
despotic  monarchs  of  great  power  and 
ability — as  exemplified  by  the  long  wars 
produced  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  I.  All  of  these  three 
causes  of  conflict  may  be  regarded  as 
accidents.  But  there  is  another  class  of 
wars  which  have  their  root  in  the  hearts 
and  passions  of  nations.  These  are — 
wars  of  Independence,  wars  of  Religion, 
wars  of  Nationality.  The  first  of  this 
class  may  seem  to  run  into  the  third ;  but 
in  reality  they  belong  to  different  stages 
in  the  life  of  nations,  and,  though  they 
have  some  features  in  common,  may  be 
distinguished  with  sufficient  clearness. 
Wars  of  independence  may  be  waged  by 
empires  which  include  the  most  incongru- 
ous nationalities — as  Austria  under  Maria 
Theresa,  and  during  the  long  war  against 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  they 
may  also  be  waged  by  one  section  of 
the  same  race  against  another — as  the 
wars  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies,  between  Spain  and  her  American 
colonies,  and  now  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Contests  of  nationality  are  the 
growth  of  our  own  times.  Since  the 
migration  and  intermingling  of  peoples 
which  produced  and  followed  the  down- 
fall of  the  vast  &brio  of  the  Western 
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Roman  Empire,  the  most  remarkable  wars 
of  Europe  have  been  the  Crusades,  with 
their  sequel — the  wars  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  victorious  Ottomans  ;  the 
wars  of  the  Reformation ;  the  wars  with 
the  Grande  Monarque  of  France ;  and 
again,  a  century  afterward,  with  the 
warlike  genius  and  soaring  ambition  of 
tlie  great  Corsican.  In  none  of  these  did 
tiie  principle  of  nationality  play  any  dis- 
tinctive part.  It  was  hardly  even  thought 
of  as  a  distinct  power.  Kingdoms  were 
held  to  be  only  real  existences ;  nation- 
alities were  of  no  account.  Kingdoms 
were  extended  or  contracted,  as  the 
chances  of  war  determined ;  but  it  mat- 
tered not  about  the  population  of  the 
provinces  thus  gained  or  lost.  Their 
wishes  were  never  taken  into  account. 
Xor,  to  speak  the  truth,  did  the  popula- 
tion of  such  provinces,  in  these  times, 
care  much  to  which  kingdom  they  be- 
longed. Even  in  1815,  when  Europe  was 
arranged  anew  on  the  basis  of  political 
expediency,  and  when  there  was  a  con- 
siderable sliifting  to  and  fro  of  the  old 
landmarks,  not  a  voice  of  complaint,  save 
from  the  sturdy  Norwegians,  was  raised 
by  any  people  against  the  decrees  of  the 
congress. 

Nothing  is  more  common  nowadays 
than  to  hear  the  settlement  of  Europe 
made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  de- 
nounced as  alike  wicked  and  absurd. 
But  such  a  view  of  the  matter  is  exceed- 
ingly unjust.  The  ablest  heads  in  Europe 
were  there  met  in  conclave,  and  they 
made  the  best  arrangement  which  was 
possible  in  the  temper  and  circumstances 
of  the  time.  Italy  had  been  broken  into 
fragments  for  centuries ;  the  spirit  of 
nationality  was  extinct;  and,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  only 
practical  question  in  regard  to  her  north- 
ern provinces,  was,  whether  they  should 
bo  under  the  dominion  of  Austria  or  of 
France.  Nor  was  the  case  of  Poland 
overlooked.  It  produced  the  most  stormy 
discussions  of  any ;  England  and  Austria 
warmly  advocating  the  restoration  of 
Poland  to  her  old  independence,  while 
Russia  and  Prussia  as  strenuonsly  resisted 
the  proposal.  Rather  than  encounter  the 
calamities  of  another  European  war,  a 
compromise  was  effected,  by  which  a  part 
of  Poland  was  established  as  a  separate 
kingdom,  under  the  rule  of  the  czars. 
This  portion  of  the  settlement  of  1815 
was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory  even  by  the 


contracting  powers ;  but  no  better  course 
was  open  to  their  adoption.  Each  had 
fought  and  suffered ;  they  had  seen  all 
Europe  converted  into  one  vast  battle- 
field ;  and  they  must  not  merely  be  ex- 
cused, but  approved,  for  shrinking  from  a 
renewal  of  the  war,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  making  the  best  settlement 
which  they  found  it  in  their  power  to 
establish.  All  the  great  treaties  by  which 
peace  has  been  restored  to  Europe  have 
been  the  result  of  compromises ;  and  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  were  as  efficacious  for 
attaining  their  object — the  resettlement  of 
Europe  after  a  long  period  of  war  and 
convulsions — as  any  which  could  have 
been  framed  at  that  time. 

But  every  settlement  becomes  anti- 
quated in  the  course  of  time ;  and  the 
settlement  of  1815  now  shares  the  fate  of 
all  its  predecessors.  During  the  half 
century  that  has  since  elapsed,  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  has  wholly  changed. 
During  that  time,  the  right  of  nations  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government — 
which  was  the  animating  pnnciple  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  as  it  had  been  q{ 
the  English  revolution  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before — has  become  widely  recog- 
nized ;  it  has  been  acted  upon  §ince  1815, 
alike  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
while  Austria  and  Prusia  have  become 
constitutional  Powers.  The  adoption  of 
this  principle,  however,  has  in  no  material 
way  affected  the  settlement  of  Vienna, 
which  related  only  to  the  territorial  limits 
of  kingdoms,  and  which  left  each  people 
to  do  as  it  pleased,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
violate  those  established  limits.  The 
principle  which  is  demolishing  the  trea- 
ties of  1815  is  not  that  of  the  revolution 
of  1789,  but  one  of  later  growth,  and  one 
of  which  France,  during  her  Revolution- 
ary war,  was  a  flagrant  violator.  It  is  the 
principle  of  nationality — the  right  of 
nations  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and 
unite  with  other  sections  (if  there  be  any) 
of  the  same  nationality.  The  separation 
of  Greece  from  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  and 
of  Belgium  from  Holland,  were  the  first 
movements  of  this  kind ;  and  the  latter 
of  these  events  constituted  the  first  viola- 
tion of  the  territorial  settlement  effected 
by  the  treaties  of  1815.  But  it  was  not 
till  1848  that  the  new  principle  manifested 
itself  in  formidable  proportions ;  and  from 
that  hour  it  became  evident  that  the  set- 
tlement of  Vienna  was  becoming  anti- 
quated, inapplicable  to  the  condition  ol 
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the  times,  and  would  gradually  give  way 
before  the  action  of  the  new  power. 
Simultaneously  with  the  revolutionary 
convulsions  of  1848-9,  a  member  of  the 
proscribed  Bonaparte  family  rose  to  the 
nead  of  affairs  in  France,  to  whom  the 
treaties  of  1815  were  a  hateful  memento 
of  his  uncle's  downfall,  and  who  resolved 
to  compass  their  overthrow,  and  effect  a 
new  settlement  of  Europe,  in  which 
France  should  be  aggrandized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  neighbors.  Ho  saw  that  the 
treaties  of  1815  were  doomed — that  they 
would  crumble  to  pieces,  whatever  efforts 
mi^ht  be  made  to  uphold  them ;  and  his 
skill  has  consisted  simply  in  expediting 
their  decay,  and  in  turnmg  the  attendant 
convulsions  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  process  of  disintegration  is  so  far 
advanced,  that  he  can  now  afford  to  lower, 
if  not  wholly  throw  off,  the  mask,  and  to 
proclaim  the  nullity  of  the  hated  treaties. 
In  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  French 
chambers  on  the  6th  of  November,  he  said 
plainly,  "The  treaties  of  1815  have  ceas- 
ed to  exist."  Simultaneously  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  each  of  the  governments  of 
Europe,  making  the  same  statement  in  a 
milder  form,  and  inviting  the  Powers  to  a 
congress,  at  which  a  new  settlement  might 
be  effected.  The  project  did  not  meet  with 
much  encouragement.  The  King  of  Italy, 
indeed,  and  one  or  two  lesser  Powers, 
accepted  the  proposal  without  reservation ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number,  including 
the  great  Powers,  made  their  acceptance 
conditional  upon  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion from  the  emperor  of  the  precise  ob- 
jects for  which  the  congress  was  to  as- 
semble. When  this  explanation  was 
given,  the  British  government  at  once 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  congress,  in 
a  dispatch  which  pointed  out  very  clearly 
the  impracticability  of  the  proposal.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Powers  most  affected 
by  the  questions  which  were  proposed  for 
discussion  would  refuse  to  take  part  in 
the  congress ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if 
it  were  possible  to  bring  them  together, 
the  only  mode  of  compelling  the  mmority 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  majority 
would  be  by  having  recourse  to  hostilities. 
On  these  grounds,  the  British  government 
wisely  declined  to  accept  the  emperor's 
proposal;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  taking  this  step,  they  merely  an- 
ticipated the  replies  which  would  have 
been  given  by  the  other  great  Powers. 
Tlie  proposed  congress,  aooordingly,  fell 


to  the  ground.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
that  so  sagacious  a  man  as  Napoleon  III. 
really  believed  that  such  a  proposal  would 
be  accepted ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  make 
it.  It  was  a  triumph  for  France  to  pro- 
claim aloud  that  the  treaties  of  1815— 
mementoes  of  Waterloo— were  at  an  end ; 
and  yet  to  do  so  as  if  the  proclamation 
were  not  a  defiance  to  the  other  powers, 
but  an  invitation  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
of  peace.  Moreover,  the  congress  might 
have  afforded  the  means  of  forming  a  sys- 
tem of  alliances,  of  obvious  advantage  to 
the  emperor.  Indeed,  the  fundamental 
principfc  of  the  emperor's  policy  is  never 
to  allow  himself  to  be  isolated — never  to 
engage  in  war  without  having  first  secur- 
ed an  amount  of  moral  and  material  sup- 
port sufficient  to  enable  him  to  attain  his 
object,  or  at  least  render  all  but  impossi- 
ble a  fatal  disaster.  And  in  any  event, 
the  proposal  for  a  congress,  whether 
wholly  unsuccessful  or  not,  would  re- 
dound to  his  credit  as  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  as  a  far-seeing  statesman.  Troubles 
were  coming — ^that  was  evident :  nor  had 
he  any  desire  that  they  should  not  come. 
But  when  they  came,  he  could  say  —  is 
he  not  already  saying  ? — "  I  warned  you 
of  this :  I  proposed  the  only  course  by 
which  war  might  be  avoided :  you  reject- 
ed that  proposal — and  now  on  your  heads 
be  the  responsibility  of  all  that  may  hap- 
pen." 

Any  monarch  who  proclaims  that  the 
treaties  of  1815  have  ceased  to  exist  must 
either  be  a  fool — which  assuredly  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  not — or  else  he 
must  have  an  object  in  producing  the 
downfall  of  those  treaties.  The  only 
effect  of  making  such  an  announcement  in 
so  public  and  explicit  a  manner  roust  be, 
to  weaken  the  power  of  those  treaties  still 
more.  It  was  an  encouragement  to  all 
the  governments  or  parties  in  Europe  who 
long  for  their  overthrow,  and  it  announced 
very  plainly  to  those  parties  that  it  was 
not  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that 
they  will  encounter  opposition.  Never- 
theless, the  statement  itself  was  not  very 
far  from  the  truth.  The  treaties  nominally 
exist,  in  their  more  important  provisions ; 
but  they  are  no  longer  operative.  Treat- 
ies are  operative  only  as  long  as  the  lead- 
ing Powers  are  resolved  to  uphold  them. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  Powers  were  thus 
resolved;  and  any  glaring  infraction  of 
those  treaties  would  have  been  at  onoe 
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met  by  a  combined  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  other  Powers  to  resist  it.  There  is 
no  such  community  of  sentiment  or  action 
now.  An  utter  disregard  of  treaties  pre- 
vails every  where.  No  Power  Will  take  up 
arms  on  their  behalf.  No  Power  will 
come  to  the  assistance  of  a  neighbor  who, 
in  defiance  of  these  treaties,  is  attacked. 
This,  as  we  have  said,  is  partly  owing  to 
the  new  and  dislocating  forces  which 
have  recently  come  into  play,  which  are 
as  perplexing  as  menacing.  Each  gov- 
ernment sees  that  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality must,  to  some  extent,  be  recognized ; 
and  each  is  willing  that  its  neighbor 
should  suffer  from  the  new  principle,  while 
resolved  to  oppose  it  in  its  own  territo- 
ries. The  fabric  is  falling,  and  the  isolated 
action  of  the  governments,  each  bent  only 
on  securing  its  own  interests,  hastens  the 
downfall.  In  1815,  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
taught  by  bitter  experience,  saw  that  the 
only  means  of  preserving  peace  was  for 
each  to  abnegate  its  schemes  of  ambition, 
and  unite  together  to  uphold  the  settle- 
ment which  had  been  made.  But  that 
settlement  has  become  so  obsolete,  and  is 
so  obviously  doomed,  that  community  of 
action  has  ceased :  no  Power  comes  for- 
ward to  maintain  the  settlement  in  its 
entirety,  and  each  of  them  thinks  only 
how  to  save  or  aggrandize  itself  in  the 
break-up  which  is  approaching.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  said,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  himself  is  a  great 
cause  of  the  existing  dissension  and  di- 
lemma. But  for  the  ambitious  projects 
which  he  is  known  to  entertain,  England 
and  France  might,  at  this  moment,  be  in 
close  and  cordial  alliance.  The  alliance 
formed  between  the  two  Powers  in  order 
to  resist  the  ambition  of  Russia  in  1854-6, 
might  be  equally  efficacious  to  solve  many 
of  the  European  difficulties  at  the  present 
hour.  But  how  can  England  ally  herself 
with  a  monarch  whose  ambition  is  now 
notorious,  and  who  never  makes  war 
without  a  secret  purpose  of  aggrandizing 
France  by  additions  of  territory  ?  Last 
summer,  England,  Austria,  and  France 
were  anxious  to  support  the  cause  of  Po- 
land :  what  was  it  that  nullified  all  their 
efforts  ?  Simply  this,  that  both  England 
and  Austria  were  aware  that  if  they  made 
war  upon  Russia,  in  alliance  with  France, 
Napoleon  would  turn  the  war  to  bis  own 
selfish  purposes,  and  would  seize  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces  of  Germany  as  a  **  compen- 
sation" for  his  services.    The  same  truth 


was  equally  well  known  to  Russia ;  and 
hence  the  Russian  government  could  af- 
ford to  disregard  the  vehement  protests 
of  the  three  powers,  knowing  that  their 
cooperation  would  inevitably  stop  short 
of  war. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  Polish 
question,  and  specially  with  a  view  to  its 
solution,  that  Napoleon,  in  his  speech  to 
the  chambers,  suggested  the  assembling 
of  a  congress.  The  Polish  question  had 
been  agitating  Europe  during  the  ten 
months  previous  ;  and  it  was  from  events 
in  connection  with  that  question  that  dan- 
ger to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  most  ap- 
prehended. Suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
the  clouds  of  war  gathered  in  another 
quarter.  The  long-smouldering  strife 
between  Germany  and  Denmark,  which 
had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  a  wearigome  and  perplexing, 
but  innocuous  war  of  words,  burst  into 
flame.  The  King  of  Denmark  died,  and 
all  Germany  rose  in  excitement.  While 
the  Danish  people,  and  the  European 
Powers  generally,  tendered  their  custom- 
ary congratulations  to  Christian  IX.,  as 
lawful  king,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
1852,  the  German  powers  refused  to  recog- 
nize him,  and  resolved  to  occupy  a  por- 
tion of  his  territories  with  their  troops. 
This  excitement  and  energetic  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  startled  every 
one — our  statesmen,  apparently,  not  ex- 
cepted. Neither  parliament  nor  the  pub- 
lie  in  this  country  had  given  any  adequate 
attention  to  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  Danish  and  German  governments; 
and  the  first  impression  created  by  the 
action  of  the  Germans  was,  that  they  had 
become  suddenly  insane,  and  inspired  by 
a  reckless  and  lawless  ambition  to  ag- 
grandize themselves  at  the  expense  of 
a  weak  neighbor.  When  the  case  is  ex- 
amined, however,  it  appears  in  another 
light.  It  is  a  tangled  skein;  but  this 
much  is  evident,  that  the  Danish  govern- 
ment had  broken  its  engagements,  and 
that  legality,  as  well  as  the  principle  of 
nationality,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Ger- 
man Powers,  but  that  those  Powers,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  popular  excitement, 
are  disposed  to  strain  both  legality  and 
nationality  too  far.  So  far  as  regards 
nationality,  the  duchies  of  Lauenburg 
and  Holstein  are  purely  German,  but  the 
population  of  Schleswiff  is  only  half  Ger- 
man, the  northern  half  being  Danish.  As 
regards  treaties  and  legality,  the  question 
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must  be  decided  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  of  8th  May,  1852,  and 
also  by  the  engagements  which  the  Dan- 
ish government  conchided  with  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  the  twelve  months  previ- 
ous to  the  signing  of  that  treaty. 

The  treaty  of  London  was  framed  and 
signed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe — 
England,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
as  well  as  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  some 
of  the  lesser  States  of  Germany.*  It  was  not 
submitted  to  the  Germanic  diet,  because 
of  the  delay  which  would  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  waiting  for  the  decision  of 
so  dilatory  a  body,  and  also  because  it 
was  thought  sufficient  to  obtain  the  sig- 
natures of  the  governments  which  possess- 
ed a  majority  of  votes  in  that  assembly. 
The  cause  which  led  to  the  framing  of  the 
treaty  was  this :  The  King  of  Denmark 
had  no  heirs  ;  and  on  his  demise,  a  num- 
ber of  competitors  would  come  into  the 
field,  none  of  them  possessing  a  right  to 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  but  each  of  whom 
could  produce  a  claim,  more  or  less  valid, 
to  some  portion  of  the  territories  which 
form  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.     Thus, 
Denmark  would  be  rent  into  fragments ; 
and,  moreover,  the  claims  of  the  various 
aspirants  to  these  fragments  of  dominion 
were  so  conflicting,  that  a  war  of  succes- 
sion was  inevitable.    The  object  of  the 
treaty  of  London  was  twofold:    (1),  To 
"  secure  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  mon- 
archy," which  was  declared  by  the  Powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  to  be  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power ; 
and  (2),  To  prevent  a  war  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Although  this  treaty 
is  likely  enough  to  be  violated  by  the 
German  Powers  in  the  sequel,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that,  as  yet,  there  has 
been  no  repudiation  of  it  either  by  Aus- 
tria and   Prussia,  or  by  the  diet.    The 
diet,  although  not  bound  by  the  treaty, 
which  it  never  was  asked  to  sign,  has  not 
committed  any  direct  violation  of  it.     It 
has  pronounced  no  decision    upon    the 
claim  of  Christian  IX.  to  succeed  to  the 
dominion  of  all  the  territories  included 
within  the  Danish  kingdom.  Austria  and 
Prussia  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
treaty,  but  they  decline  to  recognize  King 
Christian  until  he  has  fulfilled  the  engage- 


»  It  received  the  sanction  of  the  Danish  parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  Danish  king  as  Dake  of  Schles- 
wig  and  llolstein,  but  it  waa  never  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  local  Estates  or  native  assemblies  of 
these  dnchies. 


ments  undertaken  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment in  1851-2,  and  but  for  which  (al- 
though no  such  condition  is  alluded  to  in 
the  treaty)  it  is  unquestionable  that  they 
would  not  have  been  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  London.*  One  point  of  the  complexity 
of  the  Dano-German  question  is  the  fact, 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  are  bound  by 
the  treaty,  while  the  diet  is  not,  and  that, 
accordingly,  the  diet  may  advance  claims 
upon  Denmark  without  any  breach  of 
strict  legality,  which  would  be  inadmis- 
sible if  advanced  by  Austria  or  Prussia. 
But  as  no  direct  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  London  has  yet  taken  place — as  the 
diet  has  not  recognized  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  to  the  duchies  of 
Ilolstein  and  Schleswig,  and  as  Austria 
and  Prussia  decidedly  oppose  them  ;  and 
as  the  German  Powers  disclaim,  for  the 
present,  any  intention  to  destroy  the  in- 
tegrity of  Denmark,  which  the  treaty  of 
London  was  designed  to  secure — we  may 
now  eliminate  that  treaty  from  our  con- 
sideration of  the  Dano-German  question, 
and  proceed  to  the  other  basis  of  the 
question — the  engagements  made  by  the 
Danish  government  with  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  1851-2. 

In  1848,  as  every  one  will  remember,  a 
revolution,  on  the  principle  of  nationality, 
took  place  in  Ilolstein  and  Schleswig,  by 
which  the  German  population  of  these 
provinces  sought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ot 
Denmark,  and  to  unite  themselves  with 
the  rest  of  the  fatherland.  The  result  of 
the  commotion  was,  that  in  1851,  both 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  were  held  by  the 
troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  the 
engagements  of  1851-2,  which  have  since 
played  so  important  a  part,  were  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
consented  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
the  Danish  dominions.  These  engage- 
ments, unfortunately,  were  neither  so 
formal  nor  so  explicit  as  the  importance 
of  the  question  at  issue  demanded.  The 
Danish  government  at  first  endeavored  to 

•  The  contracting  parties,  it  is  said  in  the  treaty, 
"  taking  into  consideration  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  as 
connected  with  the  general  interest  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  that  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  succession  to  the  whole  dominions  now 
united  under  the  pcepter  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark  should  devolve  upon  the  male  line,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  female,  would  be  the  beat 
means  of  securing  the  integrity  of  that  mon- 
archy," etc 
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give  to  them  only  the  character  of  a  moral 
pledge — of  a  private  understanding  be- 
tween it  and  the  German  Powers.  But 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  then  prime  min- 
ister of  Austria,  who  took  the  lead  in 
the  negotiations,  would  not  acquiesce  in 
this  course ;  and  in  his  dispatch  of  26th 
December,  1851,  he  drew  up  a  statement 
of  what  he  understood  to  be  the  engage- 
ments which  the  Danish  government  was 
willing  to  undertake,  and  requested  that 
government  to  say  whether  or  not  it  ac- 
cepted that  statement  as  correct.  By  a 
dispatch  dated  29th  January,  1852,  the 
Danish  government  adopted  this  version 
of  the  agreement,  and  consequently  be- 
came bound  by  its  terms.  But  what  were 
its  terms  ?  One  part  of  the  agreement 
was  sufficiently  explicit.  The  King  un- 
dertook "not  to  incorporate,  nor  take 
any  steps  toward  incorporating,  Schles- 
wig  with  Denmark  proper."  Nothing 
could  be  plainer  than  the  terms  of  this 
negative  part  of  the  obligation.*  But 
the  other  part  of  the  obligation — that 
which  prescribed  the  course  which  the 
king  was  to  adopt  for  the  government  of 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg — was 
not  so  precise  as  to  prevent  a  difference 
of  opinion  as   to  its  import.     The   king 

*  So  early  as  the  14th  July,  1850,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  anxious  to  terminate  the  foreign  occupa- 
tion of  his  duchies,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  German 
Towers :  "  Any  apprehension  which  might  pre- 
vail  as   to   a  contemplated   incorporation  of  the 

.  duchy  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark,  will,  at  any 
rate,  be  definitely  removed  by  our  promise,  hereby 
renewed,  that  such  an  incorporation  shall  not 
tuke  place."  To  this  communication,  which  was 
acc«>nij)anied  by  ministerial  explanations,  the  Aus- 
trian government  —  which  then,  under  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  took  the  lead  of  Prussia — at 
lenj^th  rej)lied  (26th  December,  1861),  that  they 
understood  it  to  constitute  an  engagement  "  that 
neither  an  incorporation  of  the  duchy  of  Schles- 
wig into  the  kingdom  shall  take  place,  nor  that 
any  steps  tending  toward  this  end  shall  be  taken." 
This  interpretation  of  its  views  was  accej)ted  by 
the  Danish  government,  which,  in  its  dispatch  of 
29th  January,  1852,  made  the  following  declar- 
ation :  "  That  the  interpretation  which,  in  the 
note   of   the   imperial   cabinet  of   the   2Cth  De- 

■  cember,  last  year,  and  in  the  annex  to  that 
not<^,  has  been  given  to  tlie  intentions  of  his  majes- 
ty as  intimated  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin, as  well  in  general  as  more  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  non-incorporation  of  Schleswig  into 
the  kingdom,  is  acknowledged  by  the  king,  our 
mdst  gracious  master,  as  being  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views."  At  the  same  time,  Austria  ond 
l*ru8sla,  acting  for  Germany,  oCTeed  to  ignore  the 
old,  and  not  well-founded  claim,  that  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  should  not  be  "  separated  "—what- 
ever that  might  mean. 


undertook  to  frame  a  general  constitution, 
in  which  all  parts  of  his  monarchy  were 
to  be  inchided,  and  in  which  they  were 
to  be»"  equally  represented;^'*  or,  as  it  was 
otherwise  expressed,  "  as  members  of  a 
whole,  in  which  no  part  is  subordinate  to 
the  rest."  The  Danes  argue  that  "  equal- 
ly represented,"  means  "  fairly  represent- 
ed ;"  that  there  was  to  be  an  equality  in 
the  principle  of  representation,  but  not 
necessarily  in  the  number  of  the  represent- 
atives. They  say,  and  with  truth,  that 
it  would  be  alike  unjust  and  preposterous 
to  give  as  many  representatives  to  Lauen- 
burg (for  example)  with  its  60,000  inhab- 
itants, as  to  Denmark  proper,  which  has  a 
population  of  1,600,000 ;  and  that  the  only 
right  and  practicable  course  is  to  assign 
to  each  part  of  the  kingdom  a  number  of 
representatives  proportionate  to  its  pop- 
ulation ;  just  as  Austria  herself  has  done 
under  her  recent  constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Germans  maintain  that 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  must  be  liter- 
ally adhered  to,  and  that  each  of  the 
duchies  must  have  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  to  that  assigned  to  Don- 
mark  proper. 

It  would  be  wearisome,  and,  fortunate- 
ly, it  is  unnecessary,  to  record  in  detail  the 
various  measures  by  which  the  late  King 
of  Denmark  sought  to  fulfill  the  engage- 
ments thus  contracted  in  1851-2,  nor 
the  endless  opposition  which  these  meas- 
ures experienced  on  the  part  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  concerned.  A  single 
statement  will  suffice  to  show  the  insuper- 
able dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  king  proposed  to  carry  out,  literally, 
the  engagement — to  give  to  each  part  of 
his  kingdom  an  equal  share  of  represent- 
ation in  a  common  parliament — b«t  the 
Danish  parliameAt  resolutely  rejected  the 
proposed  condition,  and  voted  an  amend- 
ment by  which  each  part  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  have  a  number  of  representatives 
in  proportion  to  its  population— according 
to  which  the  duchies  were  \o  have  thirty- 
three  representatives  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament, and  Denmark  proper  forty-seven. 
At  length,  after  trying  every  means  to 
give  effect  to  his  ^igagements,  and  find- 
ing that  whatever  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Danes  was  rejected  by  the  duchies,  and 
whatever  satisfied  the  duchies  was  reject- 
ed by  the  Danes,  the  king  abandoned  the 
project  as  impracticable — as  in  truth  it 
was.  He  resolved  to  make  a  settlement 
for  hiB  kingdom  in  the  beet  form  whioh 
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was  practioable,  and  also  least  at  variance 
-with  his  engagements.  He  gave  to  Hol- 
stein  a  most  liberal  constitution  for  itself, 
making  it  an  almost  independent  |)art  of 
his  dominions ;  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
posed a  common  constitution  for  Schles- 
wig  and  Denmark  proper,  by  which  each 
should  be  represented  in  a  common  par- 
liament in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
its  population.  The  separate  constitution 
for  Holstein  was  promulgated  by  the  pat- 
ent of  dOth  March,  of  last  year ;  and  the 
common  constitution  for  Denmark  proper 
and  Schleswig,  was  just  ready  for  the 
royal  signature  in  November,  when  the 
king  died.  The  first  act  of  the  new  king 
was  to  sign  this  constitution ;  and  he 
could  not  help  doing  so,  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  lose  his  throne. 

The  patent  of  March  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  November  are  the  acts  upon 
which  the  German  powers  base  their 
right  of  intervention.  The  diet  takes  up 
the  cause  of  Holstein,  which  is  a  duchy  of 
the  Germanic  confederation ;  Austria  and 
Prussia  intervene  more  especially  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  Schleswig,  as  establish- 
ed in  1851-2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  right  to  intervene  in  each  case  was 
well  founded.  The  Danish  government 
has  not  fulfilled  the  engagements  which 
it  undertook  in  1851-2.  It  is  true,  that 
to  carry  out  these  engagements  in  their 
literal  sense  was  impracticable;  but,  so 
far  as  legality  is  concerned,  the  German 
powers  are  entitled  to  say :  "  That  does 
not  concern  us ;  the  Danish  government 
contracted  those  engagements,  and  it  is 
bound  to  fulfill  them.'^  Lord  Russell  takes 
the  same  view  of  the  case.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, the  patent  of  March  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  he  endeavored  also  to  get 
the  Banish  king  to  repeal  the  constitu- 
tion which  he  signed  in  November.  With 
all  our  sympathy  for  the  Danes,  we  can 
not  ignore  these  fects.  We  can  not  but 
acknowledge  that,  in  the  main,  the  Ger- 
man Powers  have  legality  on  their  side. 
Whether  they  ought  to  nave  proceeded 
to  execute  a  military  intervention  is  an- 
other question ;  but  clearly  they  had 
a  right  to  do  so.  Lord  Russell  himself 
has  stated  that  the  non-fulfillment  by  Den- 
mark of  the  engagements  undertaken 
in  1851-2,  was  a  well-founded  castis  belli. 
On  17th  December,  his  lordship,  in  a 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Murray,  wrote  as  follows : 
*'A  violation  of  the  engagements  taken 
by  Denmark  in  1851-2  toward  Germaoyi 


is  an  offense  which  may  be  properly  re- 
sented, and  for  which  redress  may  be 
justly  claimed."  And  that  Denmark  hcul 
violated  her  engagements  as  regards 
Schleswig,  his  lordship  plainly  states  in 
his  dispatches  passim.  For  example,  in 
a  dispatch  to  Lord  Wodehouse,  dated 
17th  December,  he  says:  *^The  funda- 
mental law  for  Denmark  proper  and 
Schleswig,  which  was  sanctioned  on  the 
18th  November,  1863,  is  virtually  an  in- 
corporation of  Schleswig  with  Denmark. 
.  .  .  The  new  consitution,  therefore, 
being  without  the  rec[uisite  sanction  of 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  being  con- 
trary to  the  engagements  of  the  crown  oi 
Denmark,  ought,  so  far  as  Schleswig  is 
concerned,  to  be  repealed."  The  Danes, 
however,  both  government  and  people, 
refuse  to  repeal  the  constitution.  Hence 
the  invasion  of  Schleswig,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  this  war,  which,  we  fear, 
is  like  the  letting  out  of  waters.  The  in- 
terests of  £ngland,  and  of  the  general 
peace  of  Europe,  were  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  hostilities;  but  the  Gernuin 
Powers  must  consult  not  our  interests  but 
their  own ;  and,  considering  the  violent 
opular  excitement  in  Germany,  it  is 
ard  to  see  how  they  could  have  refrained 
from  acting  as  they  did.  It  is  also  doubt- 
ful whether,  if  the  German  Powers  had 
refrained  from  taking  action  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  result  would  have  been  better 
for  Denmark.  Free  corps  would  have 
entered  the  duchies,  supported  by  the 
population,  hostilities  would  have  ensued, 
and  whatsoever  might  have  been  the  issuQ. 
of  the  hostilities,  the  popular  excitement 
in  Germany  would  have  become  uncon- 
trollable, and  an  attack  upon  Denmark 
would  have  taken  place  of  a  more  embit- 
tered character,  and  with  less  regard  for 
legality,  than  that  which  has  been  made. 
War  would  have  ensued  in  the  one  case 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  The  diet  is  not 
bound  by  the  treaty  of  London,  one  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Denmark ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  are 
bound  by  it,  and  still  profess  themselves 
willing  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Den- 
mark, if  the  Danish  government  fulfill  the 
engagements  of  1851-2.  Whether  they 
wiU  continue  willing  to  do  this,  or 
whether  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  do 
so,  after  the  occurrence  of  events  which 
seem  to  be  impending,  is  another  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  we  are  disposed  to 
answer  emphatically  in  the  negative.    But 
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at  least  let  us  acknowledge  the  fact  that, 
after  twelve  years  of  pacific  negotiations, 
the  Danish  government  had  not  fulfilled 
^  the  engagements  of  1851-2,  and,  in  part, 
had  directly  violated  them,  and  that  the 
German  Powers  were  legally  entitled  to 
intervene  in  order  to  secure  their  fulfill- 
ment. The  act  of  intervention,  and  the 
ultimate  consequences  which  it  may 
produce,  are  matters  distinct  from  one 
another.  We  acknowledge  the  legality  of 
the  intervention,  but  we  deeply  deplore 
the  disastrous  complications  which  are 
almost  certain  to  arise  from  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Dano- 
German  war  as  a  question  of  treaties; 
but  it  has  another  and  not  less  important 
aspect.  The  engagements  of  1851-2  are 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  war ;  but  what 
was  the  cause  of  these  engagements  being 
made  ?  The  answer  to  thb  question  will 
reveal  the  real  nature  of  the  present  con- 
flict. Formally,  it  is  a  war  arising  out  of 
treaties;  fundamentally,  it  is  a  war  of 
nationality.  It  is  needless  to  inquire  how 
far  the  engagements  exacted  from  Den- 
mark in  1851-2  were  justified  by  previous 
obligations.  The  revolution  in  the  duchies 
in  1848,  and  the  hostilities  which  follow- 
ed between  Denmark  and  the  German 
Powers,  formed  a  new  starting-point,  and 
led  to  a  new  settlement.  In  that  settle- 
ment the  German  Powers  took  measures 
to  secure  the  nationality  of  the  German 
population  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
amalgamated  with  the  Danes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  endanger  their  nationality  or 
destroy  the  autonomy  of  the  duchies. 
They  wished  to  keep  this  German  popu- 
lation distinct  from  the  Danes,  in  order 
that,  eventually,  when  an  occasion  offered, 
these  Germans  might  be  reunited  to  the 
rest  of  the  fatherland.  This  object  was 
natural  and  legitimate  as  far  as  concerned 
Ilolstein  and  Lauenburg,  both  of  which 
duchies,  although  subject  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  are  members  of  the  German 
confederation,  and  their  population  con- 
sists entirely  of  Germans.  But  the  case 
of  Schleswig  is  different.  That  duchy 
never  at  any  time  belonged  to  Germany, 
and  its  population  is  only  half  German. 
On  the  principle  of  nationality,  therefore, 
Germany  can  only  advance  a  pretension 
to  that  duchy,  not  a  natural  right.  In 
exacting  from  the  Danish  government 
(in  1851-2)  the  pledge  never  to  inoorpo- 1 
rate  Schleswig  with  Denmark  proper,  the  I 


German  Powers  pushed  their  claims  to  an 
extreme ;  and  though  they  insist  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  their  pledge,  we  do  not  think 
that  even  force  of  arms  will  enable  them 
to  carry  their  point.  The  motive  for  their 
insisting  upon  the  non-incorporation  of 
Schleswig  with  Denmark  proper  obvious- 
ly is,  that  the  whole  of  that  duchy  (as  well 
as  Holstein  and  Lauenburg)  may  ulti- 
mately lapse  into  the  possession  of  Ger- 
many. But  as  the  northern  half  of  Schles- 
wig is  peopled  by  Danes,  the  annexation 
of  the  whole  province  to  Germany  would 
be  as  inadmissible  on  the  principle  of 
nationality  as  to  annex  any  part  of  it 
would  be  a  most  flagrant  breach  of  legal- 
ity. To  all  appearance,  Lauenburg,  Hol- 
stein, and  part  of  Schleswig,  are  lost  to 
the  Danish  monarchy ;  but  the  line  of  the 
river  Schlei  and  the  Dannewerke,  the  old 
bulwark  of  the  Dane  against  the  German 
is  likely  once  more  to  become  the  bound- 
ary between  these  rival,  but  not  very 
discordant  nationalities.  The  German 
Powers,  indeed,  with  spade  and  mattock, 
may  level  that  old  bulwark  of  the  Norse- 
land,  but  they  will  not  so  easily  erase  the 
line  of  national  demarkation  with  which 
it  nearly  coincides. 

We  point  out  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  rights  involved  in  the  question,  in 
addition  to  the  legal,  not  only  because  it 
is  necessary  to  show  the  real  nature  of 
the  present  conflict,  but  also  because  we 
believe  that  these  natural  rights  will  play 
a  more  important  part  in  the  ultimate  set- 
tlement of  the  question  than  the  legal 
ones.  Of  the  two  millions  and  a  half 
which  form  the  population  of  Denmark, 
fully  eight  hundred  thousand  are  Ger- 
mans ;  and  a  kingdom  so  constituted  is 
ill-fitted  to  resist  the  disintegrating  effects 
of  the  principle  of  nationality.  If  the  war 
go  on,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  either 
side*  will  be  bound  by  the  treaties  ante 
helium.  The  power  or  the  sword,  and  the 
force  of  natural  rights,  will  determine  the 
question ;  and  in  this  age  of  nationality,* 
"  natural  rights  "constitute  a  power  which 
it  is  diflicult  to  override.  That  the  war 
will  go  on,  we  see  every  reason  to  believe. 
The  Danes  will  not  give  up  Schleswig. 
They  will  grant  a  perfect  autonomy  to 
Holstein  and  LanenDurg,  and  may  make 
up  their  minds  to  see  these  provinces  ulti- 
mately fall  away  from  the  Danish  mon- 
archy ;  but  they  will  not  repeal  the  bond 
which  unites  Schleswig  with  Denmark 
proper.    To  do  so,  after  what  has  passed. 
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would  be  tantamount  to  handing  that 
province  also  over  to  Germany.  There- 
fore they  are  right  to  refuse  to  do  so,  even 
though  the  British  government  itself  has 
urged  the  proposal.  What  more  can  they 
lose  by  continuing  the  war?  For  the 
Germans  to  attempt  to  annex  Denmark 
proper  would  be  a  folly  as  well  as  a 
crime,  Keither  has  Germany  the  least 
chance  of  being  able  to  make  such  an 
annexation.  If  she  can  annex  Schleswig, 
that  is  the  most  she  can  possibly  do. 
Why,  then,  should  the  Danes  consent  to 
dissever  the  union  with  Schleswig  (which, 
we  repeat,  would  now  be  equivalent  to 
handing  the  whole  province  over  to  Ger- 
many), in  order  to  stop  hostilities,  when 
they  could  lose  no  more  by  a  continuance 
of  the  war,  however  unfavorable  to  them 
mie:ht  be  the  issue  ? 

But  if  the  Danes  do  not  consent  to  this 
disunion  with  Schleswig,  the  war  will  go 
on.  Hence  we  infer  that  it  will  go  on. 
And  what  is  to  be  the  upshot?  How 
long  will  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
withstand  the  strain  now  put  on  it  ?  How 
long  will  other  peoples  refrain  from  assert- 
ing the  principle  of  nationality?  The 
German  Powers,  it  is  true,  adhere  to' le- 
gality while  acting  on  behalf  of  nation- 
ality. But  there  are  other  Powers  not  so 
scrupulous,  who  are  ready  to  act  for  na- 
tionality independent  of  legality.  Is  there 
not  one  power,  also,  which,  despite  its 
hi^h  -  sounding  professions,  is  ready  to 
achieve  its  ambitious  projects  in  defiance 
alike  of  legality  and  nationality  ?  Italy 
may  covet  Venetia,  Germany  may  covet 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  on  the  principle 
of  nationality,  but  the  Rhenish  provinces 
can  not  be  seized  by  Franco  save  in 
direct  contravention  of  that  principle. 
And  yet,  is  not  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
simply  this — while  supporting  the  cause 
of  nationality  against  other  governments, 
to  violate  it  in  the  most  high-handed  man- 
ner by  the  annexations  which  he  makes  on 
his^own  frontiers  ? 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
the  Dano-German  war  which  the  British 
public  must  carefully  consider.  What  is 
to  be  our  policy  in  the  troublous  times 
upon  which  Europe  has  entered?  Five 
years  ago  we  supported  the  cause  of  na- 
tionality in  Italy.  Are  we  to  face  about 
now,  and  adopt  the  opposite  principle? 
If  we  approved  the  principle  of  nationality 
when  acted  upon  by  the  intriguing  and 
not  very  scmpulooB  italians,  how  can  we 


ignore  it  when  adopted  by  the  far  more 
honest  German  race?  The  Italian  war, 
as  we  have  since  learned,  was  the  result 
of  a  secret  plot ;  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  until  its  completion, 
almost  every  success  gained  by  the  popu- 
lar party  was  an  infraction  of  legality — 
some  of  them  so  glaring  as  to  be  almost 
without  a  parallel.  Tet  all  parties  in  this 
country  condoned  these  infractions  of  le- 
gality, and  we  believe  the  majority  heart- 
ily approved  of  them.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
irregular  expedition  of  Garibaldi  against 
Naples,  which  our  government  could  have 
stopped  by  sending  a  single  frigate  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina  (a  course  which  the 
French  emperor  proposed,  but  which  Lord 
Palmerston  rejected) ;  nor  of  the  inva- 
sion and  annexation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Papal  States  by  the  Piedmontese,  in  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  international 
law ;  nor  of  our  recognition  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Naples  to  the  dominions  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  although  the  King  of  Naples 
was  still  fighting  for  his  crown  on  his  own 
soil — let  us  take  a  case  from  Italy  whidi 
is  likely  to  have  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
issue  of  this  Dano-German  war.  By  the 
terms  of  peace  concluded  at  Villafranca, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  agreed  that 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  should  be 
restored  to  their  governments.  But  these 
duchies  refused  to  return  to  their  old  alle- 
giance, and  voted  their  annexation  to 
Piedmont.  In  these  circumstances  the 
British  government  sided  energetically 
with  the  duchies — asserting  for  them  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  rulers — and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  at  length  acquies- 
ced in  the  annexation.  Suppose,  then,  that 
at  the  close  of  this  Dano-German  war,  the 
duchies  refuse  to  reenter  into  relationship 
with  the  Danish  crown,  and  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  decree  their  annexation  to  the 
fatherland,  is  England  to  interfere  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  resolution  on  their  part,  and 
endeavor  to  force  the  duchies  back  into 
their  old  allegiance?  On  the  contrary, 
what  could  our  government  do  in  such  a 
case  but  assent  ?  Indeed,  they  are  bound 
by  their  antecedents  not  only  to  assert, 
but  to  approve. 

Since  the  principle  of  nationality  obtains 
the  hearty  support  of  this  country,  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Italy,  how  comes 
it  that  we  are  so  unwilling  to  recognize 
its  claims  when  advanced,  in  perfectly 
legal  form,  by  the  Germans  ?  Chiefly  be- 
cause this  aq>eot  of  the  Daoo-Germtti 
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([Tieslion  has  never  fairly  been  placed 
before  the  public.  The  newspapers,  in 
uiiwonted  ignorance  of  tlio  real  nature  of 
tlie  case,  opened  full  cry  against  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  althoagh  the  publication  of  the 
di.S[>atches  has  tended  to  correct  the  first 
crroneoas  impressions,  the  public  has  been 
BO  inflamed  against  the  Germans  that  the 
irritation  is  not  likely  speedily  to  be  ef- 
faced. It  may  hasten  a  return  to  sobriety 
to  know  that  our  irritation  against  the 
Germans  ia  carefully  watclied,  and  will, 
ere  long,  be  turned  to  good  account,  by 
one  who  is  as  little  a  friend  of  ours  as  of 
theirs.  Set  England  and  Germany  by  the 
ears,  and  the  Rhine  provinces  drop  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon  like  a  ripe  pear. 
And  Belgium  will  share  the  same  fate 
whenever  the  aged  King  Leopold,  the 
good  aiid  wise,  ia  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
"  Antwerp,"  said  Napoleon  the  First,  "  is 
worth  a  kingdom  to  me :  it  is  a  loaded 
pistol  held  to  the  head  of  England."  "We 
wonder  what  Englishmen  will  think  of 
themselves  a  few  years  hence,  when,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  blundering,  they  see 
this  formidable  vantage-ground  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon  the  Third  ? 

When  the  position  of  aifaire  in  Europe 
is  so  troubled  and  menacing,  demanding 
BO  much  vigilance  on  the  part  of  our  states- 
men, and  threatening  seriously  to  affect 
the  interests  of  our  coimtry,  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  our  relations  with 
America  should  likewise  be  extremely  em- 
barrassing. Now,  as  on  former  occasions, 
the  <iHcslion  of  maritime  rights  forms  the 
groimd  of  quarrel  between  our  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  matter  the  conduct  of  our  govern- 
ment has  been  exceedingly  unsatisfactory. 
A  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
views  and  conduct  of  the  ministry  within 
the  last  half  year.  The  legal  principles 
which  they  previously  announced  and  act- 
ed upon,  they  now  repudiate  and  condemn ; 
so  that,  if  they  are  right  now,  they  were 
manifestly  wrong  before.  Moreover,  this 
change  of  views  Is  directly  traceable  to  a 
menacing  dispatch  forwarded  by  the  Am- 
erican government  to  its  representative 
at  our  conrt,  and  the  substance  of  which 
was  communicated  by  him  to  our  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  The  communication, 
indeed,  was  not  made  officially  ;  but  the 
menace  was  made  known  ;  and  the  change 
which  immediately  took  place  inthe  conduct 
of  our  government  has  been  ascribed  Jand 
quite  naturally)  by  the  Amerioaii  minister 


himself  to  the  influence  of  the  menaces 
which  his  government  had  employed.  The 
character,  as  well  as  the  prestige,  of  the 
British  government  has  thereby  been  seri- 
ously damaged.  Om'  government  appears 
in  the  odious  light  of  conceding  what  is 
just  only  upon  compulsion ;  or,  as  many 
in  this  country  think,  of  violating  our 
laws  at  the  imperious  command  of  a  for- 
eign power. 

The  question  thus  at  issue  between  our 
government  and  the  cabinet  of  Washing- 
ton may  bo  classed  under  three  heads :  the 
case  of  the  Alabama;  the  case  of  the 
steam-rame;  and  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  American  ships  of  war  have  cap- 
tured British  merchant  vessels  under  cir- 
cumstances of  most  questionable  legality, 
including  the  case  of  the  Saxon,  where  an 
act  of  murder  was  perpetrated  by  an 
American  officer.  It  is  admitted  that  it 
is  unlawful  for  a  neutral  power  to  permit 
a  vessel  equipped  for  war  to  proceed  from 
its  ports  as  tl:c  property  of,  or  to  cooper- 
ate with,  aboUigci-ent  State.  The  Alabama, 
when  it  sailed  from  our  ports,  was  not 
equipped  for  war :  it  could  not  have  en- 
gaged in  belligerent  operations  of  any 
kind.  All  its  warlike  equipment  it  re- 
ceived afterward,  and  in  a  place  entirely 
beyond  our  jurisdiction.  We  have  no  lav 
by  which  the  sailing  of  such  a  vessel  could 
be  prevented.  But  it  was  ascertained, 
that  though  she  had  no  warlike  material 
on  board,  the  vessael  had  such  prepara- 
tions for  receiving  it  as  to  place  her  desti- 
nation in  that  respect  beyond  doubt.  The 
solicitor- general,  in  the  discussion  on 
Friday,  the  4th  of  March,  stated  the  case 
of  the  Alabama,  and  of  some  other  vessels 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, with  great  clearness  and  fairness. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Lefevre,  the  learned  gentle- 
man said ; 

"It  was  s4id  that  the  government  had  per- 
mitted the  escape  of  four  vessels  that  ought  not 
tfl  have  left  these  porta,  and  they  were  also  ac- 
cused of  not  taking  means  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief thus  done.  First,  with  respect  to  the 
Florida.  Before  she  loft  the  shores  of  this 
country  the  Eovemment  hod  no  sufficient  in- 
formation— no  evidence— that  she  was  destined 
for  the  Confeder«to  service.  She  was  detained 
Ht  Nassau,  and  inquiries  were  made  there  by  the 
consular  court,  which  acquitted  her.  That  might 
have  been  for  want  of  evidence,. but  in  the  face 
of  that  acquittal  the  government  could  not  de- 
clare that  her  equipmeot  was  a  violation  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  Nor  waa  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  manned  from 
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tb  is  country.  There  were  some  few  Englishmen 
among  her  crew,  but  there  was  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  greater  part  of  her  crew  did 
not  belong*  to  the  Confederate  States.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  have  stopped  the  Florida,  or  to  treat 
her  now  otherwise  than  as  the  properly-com- 
missioned vessel  of  a  belligerent  they  had  rec- 
ognized. In  the  case  of  the  Georgia,  there 
was  no  sufficient  evidence  before  she  left  that 
she  was  intended  for  the  Confederate  States. 
The  government,  however,  had  since  received 
information  that  she  was  manned  in  a  great 
measure  from  Liverpool,  and  proceedings  had 
been  taken  against  a  firm  of  that  town  who 
were  charged — he  would  not  say  whether  right- 
ly or  otherwise — with  having  organized  a  sys- 
tem of  enlisting  men  for  the  Georgia  and  other 
vessels. 

"The  case  of  the  Alabama  was  different 
from  those  of  the  Florida  and  the  Georgia,  and 
also  differed  from  that  of  the  Alexandra.  The 
Alabama  had  what  might  be  called  an  exclu- 
sively warlike  equipment,  with  sockets  for  guns. 
Depositions  were  made  and  laid  before  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  that  the  Alabama  was 
manned  at  Liverpool,  that  the  agents  of  the 
Confederate  States  at  Liverpool  enlisted  men 
for  her  as  fighting  seamen,  and  that  forty  or 
fifty  embarked,  some  knowing  their  destination 
and  others  being  ignorant  of  it  Now,  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  at  that  time  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Alabama  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  Liverpool,  and  in  that  opinion  ho  (the 
solicitor-general)  had  only  to  say  that  he  en- 
tirely concurrecL  But  the  vessel  escaped,  and 
he  quite  agreed  with  his  honorable  friend  who 
spoke  last  that  her  escape  was  a  misfortune. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  a  misfortune 
for  which  her  majesty's  government  could  fairly 
be  held  responsible.  As  soon  as  the  evidence 
was  presented  to  government  it  was  laid  before 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  their  opinion  was 
given  without  delay,  and  a  telegram  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  Liverpool,  directing  that  the 
vessel  should  be  stopped.  She  escaped  by  a 
nt^ey  under  pretence  that  she  was  going  on  a  trial 
trip.  Her  majesty's  government  could  not  give 
assurance  to  other  countries  that  no  vessel 
could  possibly  escape,  or  that  our  laws  would 
not  be  evaded.  All  they  were  bound  to  do  was 
to  bring  a  fair  amount  of  vigilance  to  bear  in 
order  to  prevent  violations  or  evasions  of  the 
law.  But  if  it  turned  out  that  not  merely  the 
Alabama  had  escaped  by  a  ruse,  but  a  number 
of  other  vessels — if  several  steam-rams — and  to 
the  subject  of  the  steam-rams  he  should  not 
further  alludo— had  been  permitted  to  escape 
by  similar  means,  so  that  the  American  govern- 
ment could  have  said  to  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment: *  You  are  maintaining  not  a  reH  but  a 
fraudulent  neutrality ;  you  are  conniving  at  vio- 
lations of  your  laws  which  are  notorious  to 
every  body ;  you  wont  put  your  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  into  effect ' — ^then  they  might  have 
Just  ground  of  complaint    Bat  the  answer  to 


all  their  complaints,  and  to  all  their  claims — 
and,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  upon  the 
matter,  these  claims  the  government  distincUj[ 
resisted — was,  *  We  have  fairly  and  honestly  en- 
forced the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  have 
done  our  best  to  preserve  our  neutrality.' 

"  With  respect  to  the  Rappahannock,  his  hon- 
orable and  learned  friend  was  not  correct  in  say- 
ing that  she  was  fitted  out  in  one  of  her  majesty^s 
dockyards.  She  was  certainly  fitted  out  in  the 
proximity  of  one  of  the  dockyards.  She  was 
bought  by  agents  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  was  equipped  at  Sheemess,  and  her  majes- 
ty's government  were  so  much  imposed  upon 
as  to  lend  artificers  to  equip  her.  But  he  could 
say  that  neither  her  majesty's  government  nor 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown — so  secretly  was 
the  equipment  managed — ^had  any  information 
that  the  vessel  was  being  fitted  out  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Confederate  States  until  she  escaped. 
It  was,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  blame  the 
government  for  not  having  prevented  her  de- 
parture. The  greater  part  of  the  men  on  board 
were  not  aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  enlisted,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been 
extremely  harsh  to  have  instituted  a  prosecu- 
tion against  them.  But  he  regretted  to  say, 
her  majesty's  government  had  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  an  officer  in  their  employment 
was  more  seriously  compromised.  They  had 
therefore  thought  it  their  duty  to  institute  a 
prosecution  against  him,  which  would  shortly 
come  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  he  need 
not  say  it  would  give  her  majesty's  government 
great  pleasure  if  that  gentleman  could  prove  his 
innocence.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  remark 
that  those  ships  should  be  treated  as  English 
vessels.  He  denied  that  they  were  English 
vessels..  They  were  not  officered  by  Bntish 
officers.  They  were  Confederate  vessels  having 
Confederate  commissions ;  and  because  some 
Englishmen  had  enlisted  in  them,  and  some 
more  might  have  been  employed  in  fitting  them 
up,  that  was  no  ground  for  calling  them  British , 
vessels.  His  honorable  and  learned 'friend  had 
said,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  ought  to  pursue 
and  capture  those  ships.  Capture  the  Alabama  I 
But  they  should  catch  her  first  ("  Hear,  hear," 
and  a  laugh.)  He  would  remind  his  honored 
and  learned  friend  that  when  a  vessel  was  com- 
missioned by  a  recognized  belligerent  no  inquiry 
could  be  made  into  her  previous  history.  It 
had  been  decided  in  the  American  courts  that 
a  commission  from  a  recognized  belligerent 
obliterated  the  past  offenses  of  the  vesseL 
Therefore,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Alabama  and  the  other  vessels  referred 
to  were  public  vessels  of  war,  commissioned 
by  a  recognized  belligerent,  it  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  to  pursue 
and  capture  them  on  account  of  the  original  il- 
legality in  their  proceedings.  An  act  of  that 
kind  micht  be  construed  as  no  less  than  an  act 
of  war.  But,  secondly,  his  honorable  and  learned 
friend  had  said,  *  You  ought  to  keep  them  out 
of  your  ports.'    No  doubt  there  was  more  to 
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be  said  for  that  Her  majesty  had  a  right  to 
prohibit  the  entrance  of  any  vessel  into  her 
ports.  But,  at  the  same  time,  her  majesty's 
government  thought  that,  while  preserving  neu- 
trality and  admitting  Federal  vessels  into  our 
ports,  if  Confederate  vessels,  or  even  a  limited 
number  of  them,  were  to  be  excluded,  they 
would  be  accused  of  oppressing  the  weak  and 
truckling  to  the  strong.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  was  thought  more  consistent  with  a  fair 
neutrality  to  allow  the  vessels  of  both  parties 
to  come  into  our  ports.  There  might,  however, 
bo  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment and  of  those  vessels  which  would  just- 
ify her  majesty's  government  in  revoking  that 
permision.  His  honorable  and  learned  friend 
next  said  that  they  ought  to  make  the  attempts 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  this  country  by  using 
our  ports  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  ves- 
sels of  war  the  subject  of  remonstrance  to  the 
Confederate  government  He  did  not  under- 
stand his  honorable  and  learned  friend  to  have 
recommended  war.  On  the  contrary,  he  depre- 
cated any  such  idea.  *  Because,'  as  he  said, 
*  you  do  not  recognize  the  Confederates  as  an 
independent  State,  but  as  a  belligerent  merely, 
that  is  no  reason  for  allowing  them  to  pursue 
any  course  of  wTong-doing.'  He  (the  solicitor- 
general)  agreed  with  that  opinion.  They  did 
not  recognize  the  Confederates  as  an  independ- 
ent power,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
were  not  They  had  recognized  them  as  bellig- 
erents because  they  were  belligerents.  But 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  allow 
wrong  to  be  done  to  the  neutrality  of  this  coun- 
try. There  was,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
approaching  the  Confederates.  It  was  by  no 
means  so  easy  to  make  communications  to  the 
Confederate  government,  nor  was  the  difficulty 
lightened  by  their  having  expelled  our  consuls. 
But  that  was  a  matter  which  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  government,  and  he  be- 
lieved steps  would  be  very  shortly  taken  for 
^the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  Confederate 
government  the  remonstrances  of  this  country, 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
why  their  agents  had  acted  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed." 

Of  course  the  government  of  Washing- 
ton may  insist  that  our  government  was 
not  so  vigilant  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama 
as  it  should  have  been,  or  that  our  law  is 
not  such  as  it  should  be.  But  no  case 
can  be  made  out  in  either  of  these  direc- 
tions sufficient  to  sustain  a  demand  for 
compensation.  If  that  demand  is  ever  to 
become  a  casus  belli,  England,  we  doubt 
not,  will  be  well  prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  case  of  the  steam-rams  is  obviously 
different  from  that  of  the  Alabama.  The 
configuration  of  these  vessels  is  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  commence  belligerent 
operations  without  any  further  equipment. 
Very  ineffective  they  would  be  without 


cannon,  it  is  true ;  nevertheless,  they  could 
fight  after  a  fashion.  No  one  doubts  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  permit  such  vessels  to  be 
built  in  our  ports  for  the  service  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power.  The  only  question  was, 
whether  or  not  they  were  being  built  for 
the  Confederate  government.  There  was 
a  very  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
supposition  that  they  were  being  built  for 
that  government.  But  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  that  effect ;  and  without  a  reason- 
able amount  of  evidence  it  is  a  violation 
of  our  Constitution  for  any  government 
to  confiscate  property  or  imprison  persons. 
This  was  the  answer  with  which  our 
government  met  the  demands  of  the 
American  minister  that  the  steam-rams 
should  be  seized.  But  the  menacing  dis- 
patch of  Mr.  Seward  sufficed  to  change 
the  tone  of  our  government  in  this  mat- 
ter also.  Lord  Russell  stated  in  public 
that  our  laws  were  defective  and  ought 
to  be  altered.  Lord  Palmerston,  how- 
ever— who,  as  he  says  himself,  has  not 
forgotten  the  fate  which  attended  his 
Conspiracy  bill — convinced  his  colleague 
that  any  attempt  to  alter  our  laws  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  would  end  in  a  failure 
disastrous  to  the  ministry.  No  such  pro- 
posal, therefore,  has  been  made.  But  in- 
stead of  altering  our  laws,  the  govern- 
ment has  disregarded  them.  They  or- 
dered the  steam-rams  to  be  seized  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  yet  at  this 
moment,  after  seven  months'  delay,  they 
acknowledge  that  they  have  not  obtained 
evidence  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  bring 
the  case  to  trial.  We  believe  that  an 
international  wrong  would  have  been 
committed  if  these  vessels  had  been  al- 
lowed to  put  to  sea.  We  believe  that 
the  conduct  of  the  government  in  this 
matter  is  in  accordance  with  equity, 
though  not  with  law.  But  it  is  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  The  government  has 
placed  itself  above  the  law.  And  it  is  an 
additional  misfortune  that  the  conduct  of 
the  government  has  been  so  self-contra- 
dictory as  to  give  to  this  arbitrary  meas- 
ure the  appearance  of  having  been  taken 
out  of  deference  to  the  threats  of  the 
American  minister. 

The  third  class  of  cases  which  raise  the 
important  question  of  maritime  rights 
between  this  country  and  America  is  far 
too  numerous  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail. 
The  papers  on  the  subject  are  admitted 
by  all  parties  to,be  too  yoluminons  to  be 
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submitted  to  parliament.  Only  a  few 
cases  are  to  be  so  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment, and  some  of  these  are  still  in  course 
of  preparation.  The  principle  of  maritime 
law  which  rules  this  large  class  of  cases 
is  simple  enough ;  but  the  application  of 
the  prmciple  is  a  difficult  matter  in  many 
cases,  owing  to  the  modifying  circum- 
stances and  conflicting  evidence  which  at- 
tend them.  A  ship  hontfide  sailing  be- 
tween neutral  ports  may  carry  munitions 
of  war  without  being  liable  to  capture. 
This  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Accord- 
ingly, the  trade  between  this  country  and 
the  port  of  Nassau,  and  also  between  this 
country  and  Matamoras,  in  Mexico,  ought 
to  be  perfectly  free  and  unaffected  by  the 
belligerent  operations  of  the  American 
States.  But  from  Matamoras  warlike 
stores  are  easily  conveyed  across  the 
Mexican  frontier  into  the  Confederate 
States,  and  the  port  of  Nassau  is  the 
great  rendezvous  of  vessels  which  are 
designed  to  "  run  the  blockade."  Hence 
the  Federal  cruisers  naturally  regard  all 
trading  vessels  between  this  country  and 
these  ports  with  suspicion,  and  seek  to 
obstruct  the  trade  as  much  as  possible. 
In  their  desire  to  do  this  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  not  a  few  cases  they  have 
overstepped  legality,  and  have  seized  ves- 
sels bearing  warlike  stores  simply  on  the 
moral  conviction  that  the  ulterior  object 
of  these  vessels  was  incompatible  with 
neutrality.  The  vessels  so  seized  must  be 
carried  into  port,  and  the  validity  of  the 
seizure*  be  determined  by  the  American 
prize-courts.  The  decisions  of  these  courts 
may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong — and  their 
impartiality  is  not  above  suspicion ;  but 
there  is  no  act  of  statesmanship  more  full 
of  grave  responsibility  than  for  a  govern- 
ment to  object  to  the  decision  of  the 
legally  constituted  courts  of  another 
country.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Saxon, 
where  a  foul  murder  was  committed  by  a 
Federal  officer,  our  government  may  be 
foiled  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  justice  against 
the  criminal.  The  Federal  government 
will  put  him  upon  his  trial,  but,  having 
done  so,  thev  will  wash  their  hands  of  the 
business.  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
an  American  jury  will  convict  him  of  the 
crime  with  wliich  he  is  charged,  and  in 
such  an  event,  the  public  of  this  country 
will  feel  a  most  justifiable  indignation. 
In  truth,  every  month  that  this  deplorable 
conflict  in  America  lasts,  the  list  of  griev- 
ancea  between  this  oonntiy  and  the  bel- 


ligerent States  increases,  and  the  task  of 
settling  differences  and  preserving  peace- 
ful relations  between  the  two  countries 
becomes  more  difficult. 

It  seems  as  if  the  present  year  is  des- 
tined to  witness  a  tumult  of  war  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  will  require 
great  sagacity  on  the  part  of  our  states- 
men to  keep  England  out  of  the  melee. 
In  Europe,  tne  conflict  between  Germany 
and  Denmark  threatens  to  grow  wider, 
and  assume  the  character  of  a  general 
war.  Italy  has  been  aiming  for  tne  last 
three  months;  France  is  getting  ready 
her  iron-clad  fleet ;  the  Poles  are  prepar- 
ing for  a  general  movement,  which  is  to 
include  Posen  and  Gallicia  as  well  as  the 
Russian  provinces — nay,  even  Hungary 
and  the  Danubian  provmces — in  order  to 
cooperate  with  the  expected  attack  of 
Italy  and  France.  On  the  other  side, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  taking  note  of 
the  impending  danger,  are  combining 
preparations  to  resist  it.  If  the  British 
government  were  to  renew  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  war  would  be  rendered 
inevitable,  and  a  shock  of  nations  would 
ensue  such  as  Europe  has  not  yet  witness- 
ed. Whether  any  policy  on  the  part  of 
our  government  will  suffice  to  avert  a 
European  war  is  more  than  doubtful,  but 
we  feel  assured  that  if  our  govemmcut 
make  a  new  league  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  for  carrying  on  hostilities,  the 
result  will  be  disastrous  to  ourselves. 
Such  a  league,  it  is  true,  may  yet  be  forced 
upon  England  by  the  pressure  of  events  ; 
but  at  best  it  will  be  an  evil  hardly  inferior 
to  that  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy. 
Were  wo  to  join  with  France  in  such  a 
crusade,  we  should  soon  find  that  we  had 
no  control  over  the  movements  and  issue 
of  the  conflict ;  we  should  find  that  the 
objects  for  which  we  fought  were  wholly 
disregarded,  and  that  Napoleon  would 
not  only  turn  the  war  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  France,  but  would  end  it  by 
making  friends,  at  our  expense,  with  some 
of  the  very  powers  with  which  we,  in 
alliance  with  him,  had  gone  to  war.  "We 
profoundly  sympathize  with  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  nationality  in  Europe,  but 
we  demur  to  taking  part  in  a  war  in  which 
these  words  are  invoked  merely  as  a  cover 
for  selfish  ambition.  We  have  a  deep- 
rooted  and  amply  justified  distrust  "df  the 
French  emperor.  In  the  event  of  war  he 
will  make  tools  (if  he  can)  of  the  Italians, 
and  leave  them  in  the  lurch.    He  may 
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fight  for  Poland,  and  he  will  willingly  | 
aggrandize  her  at  the  expense  of  Germany, 
but  he  will  end  by  making  peace  with 
Russia.  And  finally,  if  he  draws  the 
sword  for  Denmark,  it  will  only  be  in 
order  that  he  may  seize  and  annex  the 
provinces  of  the  Rhine.  We  trust  that  a 
general  war  may  be  avoided,  but  we  trust 
still  more  that  England  will  not  take  part 
in  it  in  alliance  with  an  ambitious  despot, 
who  plays  fast  and  loose  with  every 
Power,  and  who,  supremely  regardful  of 
his  own  interests,  seeks  to  close  every 
war  in  a  manner  which  is  more  sat- 
isfactory to  his  antagonists  than  to  his 
allies. 

Europe  has  entered  upon  a  transition 
period  certain  to  be  fraught  with  momen- 
tous changes  ;  and  before  that  period  is 
far  advanced  we  shall  see  the  system  of 
alliances  (which  many  persons  imagine 
to  be  exploded)  arising  on  a  still  grander 
scale  than  Europe  has  witnessed.  During 
that  period,  too,  Europe  will  cast  off  the 
slough  of  selfishness  which  now  deadens 
the  hearts  of  nations  and  paralyzes  the 
policy  of  governments.  Governments 
have  duties  as  well  as  interests;  yet  of 
late  every  one  of  them  is  bent  on  shirk- 
ing its  duties.  Governments,  in  shaping 
their  policy,  do  not  inquire  what  is  right, 
but  what  will  pay.  IIow  long,  then,  will 
the  present  system  of  established  rights 
contmue  to  be  recognized  ?  Europe  is  a 
commonwealth,  where  peace  and  order 


should  be  maintained  by  the  conjoined 
action  or  balanced  influence  of  the  great 
Powers.  At  present  there  is  no  such 
restraining  force ;  no  alliances,  no  conjoin- 
ed action,  no  common  watching  over  the 
public  weal.  The  result  of  this  will  soon 
be  apparent.  Convulsion  and  temporary 
chaos  will  break  in  upon  Europe.  The 
fabric  of  power,  which  confesses  itself 
antiquated  by  the  fact  of  its  impotency, 
is  ready  to  perish,  and  will  pass  away, 
giving  place  to  one  based  upon  the  new 
facts,  not  on  the  old  traditions.  We  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  anxiety,  but 
without  fear.  It  is  by  cycles  and  changes 
such  as  these  that  Providence  keeps  alive 
the  generous  emotions  of  mankind,  while 
carrying  on  the  work  of  material  progress. 
A  level  reach  of  material  prosperity, 
when  wealth  and  intellect  accumulate,  and 
the  nobler  passions  grow  benumbed,  is 
ever  succeeded  in  human  history  by  rapids 
of  war  and  convulsion,  in  which  higher 
and  sterner  developments  of  national  lite 
are  attained,  and  selfishness  is  purged  out 
of  men's  hearts  by  the  fires  of  suffering. 
Anxious  as  the  German  Powers  doubtless 
are  to  close  the  present  contest  before  it 
leads  to  graver  complications,  we  believe 
they  will  not  succeed.  And  the  sparks 
of  this  little  war,  ere  they  can  be  tramp- 
led out,  will  in  all  probability  give  rise  to 
a  contest  of  infinitely  greater  map:nitnde, 
and  in  which  the  interests  of  England 
will  be  more  deeply  involved. 


-►♦-*. 


Discovery  of  a  Subterrakean  Forest  at  Hull. 
— During^  the  excavations  now  progressing  at  the 
Victoria  Dock  extension  works,  at  Hull,  a  discov- 
ery interesting  to  antiquarians  has  been  made.  In 
several  places,  at  a  depth  of  about  thirty-two  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  beneath  a  scam  of  sand  sev- 
eral feet  in  thickness,  may  bo  seen  the  remains  of 
nn  ancient  forest,  held  almost  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion. In  one  instance  the  root  and  part  of  the 
stem  of  an  immense  oak,  about  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
lies  exposed,  and,  as  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dock,  it  will  probably  continue  in  its 
original  position  until  the  end  of  time.  Tlie  re- 
mains of  the  trunks  of  two  other  lai^e  trees  have 
also  been  dug  up,  one  of  which  bears  the  evident 
marks  of  fire.  In  some  instances  the  wood  is 
mixed  with  clay,  and  mostly  as  black  as  ebony, 
and  when  cut  by  the  workmen's  spades,  soon 
crumbles  into  dust  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
forest  appears  to  have  been  of  very  grtat  extent, 


for  at  present  no  limit  has  been  found  to  its  bound- 
aries. Wherever  the  excavations  are  continued, 
the  workmen  still  discover  traces  of  its  existence. 
It  may  not  bo  uninteresting  to  describe  the  geo- 
logical condition  of  the  strata.  Clay  is  found  to 
about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  and  beneath 
that  the  above-mentioned  scam  of  sand,  which  is 
followed  by  a  stratum  of  sand  of  a  moister  nature, 
greatly  mixed  with  cockle  and  other  fresh-water 
shells,  and  then  comes  the  seam  containing  the 
wood,  wetter  stilL 

The  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India. — Fabulous  an- 
tiquity has  been  ascribed  to  the  rock-cut  temples 
and  caves  of  the  Buddhists  in  India.  The  re- 
searches of  James  Prinsep  and  other  learned  Ori- 
entalists have  demonstrated  that  the  very  earliest 
of  these  remains  date  from  the  second  or  third 
century  before  Christ.  The  whole  range  of  Budd- 
hist architecture  does  not  cover  more  than  aboat 
thirteen  centmiee. 
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CLERGYMAN'S 


STORY. 


It  is  many  years  ago,  probably  about 
the  date  of  your  birth,  my  average  read- 
er, that  I  learned  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you.  At  that  time  there  stood  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Ireland  a  building 
known  as  Kyarlin  Castle.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  very  ancient ;  and  the  re- 
mainder had  been  built  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  I  had  com- 
menced that  pursuit,  the  taste  for  which 
remains  with  me  to  this  day — namely, 
the  search  after  antiquities  capable  of 
throwing  light  on  the  early  history  and 
customs  of  our  ancestors.  It  happened, 
that  while  I  was  talking  with  a  man  who 
had  been  collecting  kelp  on  the  beach,  he 
pulled  out  a  piece  of  greenish  -  looking 
metal.  To  a  man  who  regarded  it  with 
an  uneducated  eye,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  appearance  of  it  to  give  it  any  value ; 
but  I  saw  at  once  it  was  an  axe  of  the 
bronze  period.  Finding  he  had  picked  it 
up  on  the  shore,  I  spent  as  much  of  my 
time  as  I  could  spare  for  some  weeks 
afterward  in  making  search  beneath  the 
cliffs  for  other  relics  of  a  similar  kind.  I 
was  one  day  so  absorbed  in  studying  the 
appearance  of  certain  stones  that  lay  on 
the  beach,  and  which,  for  reasons  I  will 
not  go  into  now,  I  thought  were  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Celtic  edifices  that  have  been  discovered, 
that  I  did  not  notice  how  high  the  tide 
had  risen,  till  it  came  washing  among  the 
stones  I  was  examining.  I  looked  round 
quickly,  and  saw,  with  a  very  uncomfort- 
able sensation,  that  the  sea  already  reach- 
ed the  cliffs  I  had  passed.  To  escape 
that  way  before  the  tide  would  carry  me 
off  my  legs,  and  beat  me  against  the 
rocks,  was,  I  knew,  impossible.  Hope 
lay  in  going  onward,  and  finding  an 
opening  in  the  cliffs  before  the  tide  had 
risen  much  higher.  I  stumbled  along  as 
fast  as  I  could  go,  over  the  slippery  sea- 
weed ;  but  the  sea  was  surging  and  foam- 
ing against  the  rocks  so  strongly  that  I 
found  it  difficult  to  make  any  progress  at 
ail.    Looking  ahead,  I  could  see  no  sign 


of  a  break  in  the  cliffs,  and  I  was  about  to 
resign  myself  to  death,  when  I  arrived 
opposite  a  cave  which  seemed  to  have 
been  worn  by  the  waves  during  storms. 
Looking  into  this  little  cave,  I  observed 
that  the  line  of  sea-weed  on  the  fragments 
of  rock  indicated  that  during  ordinary 
tides  it  was  not  filled  by  the  sea.  To  ^ 
forward  seemed  certain  death,  to  remain 
here  gave  at  least  a  hope  of  escape. 
Hastily  deciding  in  favor  of  the  cave,  I 
entered,  and  to  shield  myself  from  the 
surf  as  much  as  possible,  immediately 
began  piling  up  the  pieces  of  rock  and  sea- 
weed so  as  to  make  as  effectual  a  barrier 
as  was  in  my  power  between  me  and  it. 
After  endurmg  a  louj?  period  of  painful 
suspense,  I  saw  with  rervent  thankfulness 
the  setting  in  of  the  ebb.  I  was  calcu- 
lating the  chances  of  my  being  able  to 
reach  a  certain  point  in  the  cliffs  by  which 
I  might  ascend  from  the  beach  before  it 
became  dark,  when  I  was  suddenly  start- 
led by  hearing  a  voice,  which  seemed  to 
be  at  my  elbow,  say :  "  Here  is  another 
blanket  for  you.  It  is  more  than  you  de- 
serve ;  but  1  will  not  deny  you  any  phys- 
ical comfort  I  permit  myself  to  enjoy." 

A  weaker  voice,  but  also  that  of  a  fe- 
male replied :  "  Oh,  my  lady,  let  me  but 
see  the  olessed  sunlight  again,  and  I  will 
not  care  for  clothes  or  food.  Think  of 
the  years  I  have  suffered  in  this  dark 
place." 

To  which  the  first  speaker  answered  in 
a  passionate  tone :  *^  And  what  have  yonr 
sufferings  been  compared  to  mine  ?  Have 
I  any  hope  of  escape  from  mine,  yon 
wretched  woman  ?  Nay,  does  not  every 
day  that  adds  to  my  weakness  increase 
the  pains  I  suffer,  by  making  me  feel  more 
acutely  the  want  of  sympathy  of  which  I 
have  been  deprived  through  you  ?"  * 

The  dull  sound  of  a  dosing  door,  and  a 
low  moaning  which  foUowed,  was  all  that 
I  heard  afterward.  To  find  words  whidi 
could  give  you  any  idea  of  my  utter  as- 
tonishment, is  impossible.  Thongh  darl^ 
the  cavity  was  so  small  at  the  upper  end 
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that  I  could  satisfy  myself  by  feeling, 
almost  without  stirring  from  the  spot 
whereon  I  was  seated,  that  there  was  no 
opening  fi'ora  it,  and  certainly  that  no 
other  person  was  present  in  it  besides  my- 
self. After  much  reflection,  the  truth  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  my  mind ;  the  only 
building  along  that  part  of  the  coast 
w^hich  lay  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
was  Kyarlin  Castle,  and  that  the  voices 
came  from  inmates  of  that  building,  I 
was  the  more  induced  to  believe  by  the 
words  "my  lady,"  which,  though  ;they 
did  not  imply  that  the  person  addressed 
bore  that  title,  yet  showed  she  was  a  per- 
son of  some  distinction.  Of  course,  you 
think  I  at  once  opened  a  conversation 
with  the  person  imprisoned;  but  I  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  At  that  time,  every 
family  of  the  least  influence  living  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Ireland  had  individuals 
hanging  about  them  capable  of  any  act  of 
violence  on  the  slightest  intimation  from 
any  member  of  the  family,  or  even  from  a 
confidential  servant,  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  them.  In  my  case,  caution 
w^as  especially  necessary,  as  I  was  the 
minister  of  the  small  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district 
who  professed  Protestantism,  and  was 
therefore  more  than  usually  obnoxious  to 
those  who  adhered  to  the  creed  I  consider- 
ed it  my  duty  to  do  my  utmost  to  sup- 
flant.  Moreover,  I  did  not  know  how  far 
might  be  acting  rightly  in  aiding  the 
escape  of  the  imprisoned  woman.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  I  determined  on 
doinor  nothing;  and  crept  as  quietly  as 
possible  out  of  the  cavity,  and  walked 
home.  The  next  day  I  returned  in  the 
same  direction ;  and  when  I  reached  the 
castle,  I  stooped  down,  and  pretended  to 
pick  up  a  stone,  which  I  threw  down  on 
the  beach  ;  but  the  stone  I  threw  down  I 
had  painted  before  I  left  home,  so  that  I 
should  distinguish  it  readily  amon^  those 
which  lay  on  the  shore.  From  this  place 
I  walked  slowly  on  till  I  reached  the  cleft 
by  which  I  had  ascended  the  previous 
evening,  down  which  I  scrambled  to  the 
beach,  and  tunied  back  to  the  cave.  Close 
to  the  entrance  I  found  the  colored  stone, 
which  confirmed  my  conjecture  that  the 
excavation  adjoined  an  apartment  in  Kyar- 
lin Castle.  I  went  in  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  as  it  was  now  low  water,  and 
there  was  no  sound  to  drown  any  I  might 
chance  to  make.  I  listened,  but  all  was 
silent.    At  last  I  determined  ta  riak  a 
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question ;  and  putting  my  head  close  to 
the  loose  stones  at  the  spot  from  whence 
the  voices  seemed  to  issue,  I  asked :  "  Is 
there  any  body  shut  up  in  there  ?" 

A  low  cry  followed,  and  a  woman  said : 
"  Oh,  do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  out  !** 

There  was  an  expression  of  such  eager 
entreaty  in  the  voice,  that,  joined  to  what 
I  had  neard  the  day  before,  decided  me 
on  assisting  her  to  escape,  and  thus  giving 
her  a  chance  of  appealing  to  the  law  for 
protection,  or,  on  the  other  hjftid,  of  com- 
pelling those  who  had  imprisoned  her  here 
to  continue  her  punishment  in  a  legal 
manner,  if  there  were  any  just  ground 
for  inflicting  it.  After  a  few  more  ques- 
tions, I  told  her  I  would  come  back  at  the 
ebb  of  the  tide  that  evening  and  release 
her.  The  operation  was  not  a  difficult 
one.  The  removal  of  some  loose  stones 
made  an  opening  into  a  cell  on  a  level 
with  the  beach,  and  through  this  I  drag- 
ged her.  The  night  was  dark  enough  to 
make  walking  along  the  shore  difficult ; 
but  it  screened  us  from  observation,  if 
any  one  happened  to  be  abroad  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  road  we  were  obliged 
to  follow  to  get  to  my  cottage,  which  was 
the  only  place  to  which  I  could  take  her. 
Here  I  gave  her  in  charge  to  Esther,  the 
old  woman  who  waited  upon  me.  I  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  kitchen  ;  but  though 
there  was  no  light  there  beyond  that  given 
by  a  tallow-candle  and  the  turf  fire,  the 
stranger  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
from  inability  to  endure  the  pain  it  caused. 
She  was  a  woman  in  appearance  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  a  complexion  so 
intensely  white,  that  I  was  reminded  of 
Lot's  wife  after  her  conversion  into  salt. 
I  asked  no  questions  that  evening,  and 
what  I  subsequently  learned  from  her  was 
confirmed  by  Mrs.  Meyrick  of  Kyarlin 
Castle,  upon  whom  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  call  with  the  aim  of  inducing  her 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  poor  vic- 
tim of  her  passion.  From  other  sources 
too,  and  at  different  periods,  I  heard 
other  matters  relatmg  to  the  case,  which 
enables  me  to  give  the  following  narra- 
tive in  a  connected  form : 

Catherine  Mostyn  was  the  daughter  of 
a  man  who  had  succeeded  to  a  large  but 
encumbered  estate,  and  by  a  continuance 
of  the  same  careless  extravagance  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  from  his 
youth  upward,  he  had,  by  the  time  his 
daughter  had  completed  her  seventeenth 
year,  reduced  himself  to  a  condition  in 
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which  he  was  scarcely  any  thing  better 
than  the  steward  of  the  estate  nominally 
his  own.  Just  about  this  time,  Henry 
Meyrick  returned  from  St.  Omer,  where 
he  had  been  for  several  years  living  with 
a  priest,  who  had  been  his  instructor  from 
his  youth.  His  age  was  then  twenty-two, 
and  having  neither  father  nor  mother,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  not  long  re- 
main at  Kyarlin  Castle,  especially  as  the 
man  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  exec- 
utors to  manage  the  estate  attached  to  it 
had  proved  himself  both  honest  and  able. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  Mostyn, 
as  one  of  his  nearest  neighbors,  and  who 
had  known  him  before  he  had  been  sent 
to  France,  called  on  him,  and  invited  him 
to  his  house.  Here,  of  course,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Kate  Mostyn.  She  was 
remarkable  for  her  exceeding  loveliness, 
which  was  almost  equaled  by  her  pride, 
and  the  cold  severity,  almost  sternness  of 
her  manner.  Much  of  this  latter  may 
have  been  engendered  by  poverty,  acting 
on  a  naturally  proud  and  haughty  char- 
acter, and  the  continual  discontent  arising 
out  of  a  comparison  of  her  actual  condi- 
tion with  what  it  might  have  been.  Henry 
Meyrick  soon  became  so  deeply  attached 
to  her,  that  nobody  was  surprised  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  day  had  been 
jBxed  for  their  marriage.  When  this  event 
took  place,  they  went  abroad  for  a  few 
months,  Mrs.  Meyrick  having  never  been 
out  of  Ireland  previously.  They  had  not 
long  returned  to  Kyarlin  Castle,  before  it 
was  a  matter  of  common  talk  that  he  saw 
only  with  her  eyes.  Childishly  fond  as 
Mr.  Meyrick  was  of  his  wife  and  submis- 
sive as  this  led  him  to  be  to  all  her  whims 
and  fancies,  he  was  not  altogether  without 
firmness  of  character  in  his  dealings  with 
men  ;  and  if  he  had  remained  a  free  man 
three  or  four  years  after  his  separation 
from  his  tutor,  instead  of  falling  in  love 
immediatelj^,  and  marrying  shortly  after 
ward,  he  might  have  acquired  experience, 
which  would  have '  prevented  the  occur- 
rence of  the  evils  which  wrecked  his  own 
and  his  wife's  happiness,  and  cruelly  in- 
jured one  I  firmly  believe  to  have  been  an 
innocent  victim. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her  husband,  but  she  was  exactins;  in 
the  extreme  in  the  testimonies  of  his  af- 
fection, and  jealous  of  every  woman  to 

.     whom  he  paid   the  slightest    attention. 

•«  Her  attendant  was  about  the  same  age  as 
herself,  an  Englishwoman  she  had  engag- 


ed in  London  on  her  way  to  the  continent. 
This  girl  being  of  lively  and  engaging 
manners,  and  very  pretty,  was  a  great 
favorite  with  her  mistress,  and  for  this 
reason  probably  was  treated  by  her  mas- 
ter with  a  degree  of  familiarity  not  very 
surprising,  considering  their  youth,  and 
the  extent  to  which  circumstances  had 
compelled  all  three  of  them  to  associate 
during  their  journey  on  the  continent.  In- 
timacies of  such  a  kind  are  always  dan- 
gerous, even  if  only  from  misconstruction; 
and  it  was  exemplified  in  this  instance. 
Mrs.  Meyrick  had  sent  her  maid  to  her 
husband's  study  for  a  book  she  wanted ; 
but  directly  after  the  girl  had  left  her 
room,  she  changed  her  mind,  and  decided 
on  reading  some  other.  Going  to  the 
study,  she  opened  the  door,  and  was 
about  to  enter.  Meynck  was  there  and 
the  girl;  but  what  it  was  which  made 
Catherine  dose  the  door  again,  and  turn 
away  with  a  face  so  deadly  pale,  she 
never  told  any  body,  I  beliei^e,  unless  it 
might  have  been  her  spiritual  adviser. 
She  went  back  to  her  room,  and  locked 
herself  in,  and  when  her  husband  came 
to  her,  she  would  neither  open  it  nor  an- 
swer him.  Finding  she  remained  obsti- 
nately silent,  he  left  the  castle,  and  did 
not  return  that  night,  perhaps  thinking 
he  would  thus  bring  her  to  hear  reason.  It 
strongly  favors  the  opinion  that  Mrs.  Mey- 
rick was  hasty  in  her  conclusions,  since 
her  maid  did  not  show  any  reluctance  to 
go  to  her  mistress  when  she  rang  her 
bell,  who,  however,  refused  to  allow  her 
to  enter  the  room,  and  rang  again  for  an- 
other servant.  That  night,  Jane  Wilmot, 
her  maid,  disappeared. 

The  day  was  still  young  when  Henry 
Meyrick  returned  to  the  castle,  after  a 
nignt  spent  on  the  sea-shore.  He  was 
almost  as  white  as  his  wife  was  when  she 
turned  away  from  his  study-door  the  pre- 
vious day.  Walking  wearily  alon^  the 
passage  leading  to  this  room,  he  told  the 
man  who  followed  him  to  bring  him  some 
coffee ;  and  throwing  his  hat  into  one  cor- 
ner, he  was  about  to  sit  down  to  his 
writing-table,  when  he  saw  lying*on  it  a 
letter,  or  rather  a  small  packet,  addressed 
to  himself  in  his  wife's  handwriting. 
Hastily  opening  it,  he  saw,  not  an  ofier  of 
forgiveness,  for  the  paper  it  contained  was 
a  blank  sheet,  but  somethmg  which  seem- 
ed to  act  upon  him  like  the  fabled  bead 
of  the  Medusa  of  old  on  those  who  look* 
ed  on  iL    When  the  man  entered  with 
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the  coffee,  which  was  quite  half  an  hour 
afierward,  he  saw  his  master  take  some- 
thing from  the  table,  and  thrust  it  quickly 
into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
then  leave  the  room  without  touching  the 
coffee,  or  speaking  a  single  word.  He 
went  straight  to  the  stables,  put  a  saddle 
and  bridle  on  the  first  horse  he  came  to, 
without  heeding  or  seeming  to  hear  the 
offers  of  a  groom  to  do  it  for  him,  and 
rode  off.  The  groom  said  afterward  that 
his  master  looked  like  a  man  who  had 
seen  a  ghost.  A  few  days  aft<erward,  his 
steward  received  a  letter  from  him,  di- 
recting him  to  forward  a  certain  sum  of 
money  at  specified  periods  to  a  bank  in 
London  ;  and  this  was  the  last  communi- 
cation received  from  him. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Jane  Wil- 
mot  excited  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the 
country  round.  Various  rumors  were,  of 
course,  in  circulation  to  account  for  it ; 
but  that  which  received  the  greatest  cur- 
rency, and,  for  a  time,  was  most  generally 
credited,  was  that  Mr.  Meyrick  had  taken 
her  away  w^ith  him.  Gradually,  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  left  be- 
came known,  this  opinion  died  away. 
Before  this  had  happened,  however,  a 
young  man  named  William  Macarthy, 
who  had  inherited  a  small  farm  from  his 
father,  presented  himself  at  Kyarlin  Cas- 
tle, and  requested  to  see  Mrs.  Meyrick. 
At  first,  she  refused  to  see  him ;  but  he 
insisted  so  strongly,  that  she  could  not 
continue  her  refusal,  and  was  forced  to 
admit  him  to  an  interview.  His  object  in 
calling  on  her  was  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  Jane  Wilmot.  He  gave  no 
credit  to  the  rumor  that  she  had  gone 
away  with  Mr.  Meyrick,  and  read  some 
letters  he  had  received  from  her,  proving 
that  he  had  for  a  considerable  period  been 
paying  his  addresses  to  her,  and  that  mat- 
ters had  advanced  so  far  that  he  had  been 
pressing  her  to  fix  the  day  for  their  mar- 
riage. Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  refuse  to  believe 
any  thing  to  her  discredit,  or  that  she 
could  have  left  the  country  without  com- 
municating with  him.  The  inference  he 
drew,  therefore,  was,  that  she  was  still  in 
the  castle.  From  what  I  have  said  of  Mrs. 
Mey rick's  character,  you  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  imagining  the  kind  of  reply  she 
would  give  him.  Macarthy,  rendered 
bold  by  his  love  for  the  missing  girl,  in- 
sisted that  she  would  not  have  left  the 
castle  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 


of  her  mistress,  nor  without  informing 
him  of  her  intention.  Mrs.  Meyrick  was 
far  too  proud  even  to  suggest  that  her 
husband  had  taken  the  girl  away  with 
him.  Violent  language  closed  the  inter 
view,  and  Macarthy  left  with  the  threat, 
that  he  would  go  to  a  magistrate,  and  get 
him  to  send  constables  to  search  the 
castle. 

In  the  same  room  with  Mrs.  Meyrick, 
when  Macarthy  entered,  was  the  woman 
she  had  selected  to  be  her  attendant  in 
place  of  the  English  girl.  As  the  language 
became  warmer,  this  woman,  indignant  at 
hearing  her  mistress  spoken  to  in  such 
terms,  and,  as  was  the  nature  of  Irish 
servants  then,  at  all  events  in  the  rural 
districts,  more  jealous  for  her  dignity  than 
even  her  mistress  herself,  rang  the  bell, 
and  before  Macarthy  left,  all  the  servants, 
and  even  the  supernumeraries  who  hap- 

Eened  to  be  in  the  castle  at  the  moment, 
ad  assembled  about  the  door  and  heard 
his  closing  threat  as  he  left  the  room.. 
Nothing  but  Mrs.  Meyrick's  repeated  or- 
ders saved  him  from  violent  treatment 
before  he  left  the  castle.  As  it  was,  they, 
were  ineffectual  beyond  its  walls.  Wil- 
liam Macarthy  was  found  lying  in  the 
road,  a  few  hours  later,  dead.  The  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  lead  and  other  metal  found 
in  his  body  and  clothes  showed  that  he 
must  either  have  been  fired  at  by  several 
guns,  or  that  some  peculiar  weapon  had 
been  used.  This  latter  was  the  suggestion 
of  a  shrewd  medical  man  who  examined 
the  body. 

Macarthy  was  a  man  who  had  relativ-es* 
and  many  friends,  and  these  not  of  a  kind 
to  let  his  murder  pass  unpunished.  It 
soon  reached  their  ears  that  he  had  left 
Kyarlin  Castle  with  the  intention  of  ap- 
plying to  a  justice  to  have  it  searched  for 
the  young  English  girl  he  was  going  to 
marry,  and  they  naturally  inferred  that 
the  murderer  must  be  some  person  con* 
nected  with  the  family  there  To  find  out 
who  this  murderer  was,  they  had  recourse- 
to  an  expedient  which  I  thought  had  been 
discontinued  generations  before.  A  stagft 
was  erected,  and  on  this  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  laid  on  a  sheet.  The  whole 
of  the  men-servants  employed  at  Kyarlin 
Castle  were  ordered  by  Mrs.  Meyrick 
to  attend  the  ceremony  of  touching  the 
body.  One  by  one  his  friends  approached 
and  laid  their  hands  on  the^  chest  of  the 
corpse,  and  so  also  did  every  other  man 
present,  Mrs.  Meyrick's  servants  remaii^ 
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ing  till  the  last.  These,  in  their  turn, 
drew  near,  and  repeated  the  ceremony 
in  succession,  without  any  result,  till 
a  man  named  Shaw,  who  was  employed 
at  the  castle  to  look  afler  the  boats, 
laid  his  hand  on  the  deceased's  chest 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  others. 
Unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  the 
wounds  on  the  instant  opened  afresh, 
and  blood  began  to  trickle  from  them 
on  to  the  bier.  The  man  immediately 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  in  this  condition 
was  thrown  into  a  cart,  and  escorted  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  the 
nearest  jail.  His  trial  came  on  in  due 
course,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  elicit 
from  him  that  he  had  committed  the  mur- 
der at  the  suggestion  of  his  mistress,  but 
this  he  strenuously  denied,  and  averred, 
what  all  the  other  servants  could  prove, 
that  he  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
servants  before  Macarthy  had  left  the 
room.  He  added : "  I  went  to  the  kitchen, 
and  took  down  a  blunderbuss  that  was 
always  hanging  there,  and  loaded  it  with 
all  the  slugs  I  could  find,  and  filled  it  up 
with  nails.  Then  I  ran  along  by  the  fields, 
and  waited  for  Macarthy  at  Nevin's  Cross, 
and  shot  him  as  he  was  passing  me." 
This  man  was  convicted  and  hung ;  but 
Macarthy's  death  deprived  the  English- 
woman of  the  only  friend  she  had  in  the 
country,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made 
to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  her. 

Yeafs  passed  away.  Mrs.  Meyrick 
never  left  the  castle  for  a  single  day,  and 
flhowed  herself  so  cold  and  stern  to  all 
who  visited  her,  that  nobody  cared  to  re- 
peat their  visit,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
«he  was  left  without  a  single  person  to 
-converse  with  —  even  her  father  being 
treated  by  her  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
died  without  a  request  to  see  her. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  time 
when  I  assisted  the  woman  to  escape  from 
her  dungeon.  Her  story  was  a  very  piti- 
ful one,  and  in  substance  was  soon  told. 
On  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  her 
mistress  had  taken  such  ofiense  at  Jane 
Wilmot,  the  girl  went  to  bed,  and,  though 
much  grieved  at  what  had  passed,  soon 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  she 
suddenly  awoke,  and  found  her  mistress 
bending  over  her  in  the  act  of  tying  a 
handkerchief  round  her  neck.  She  was 
60  frightened  by  the  expression  in  her 
face,  that  she  wanted  to  cry  out ;  but  be- 
fore she  could  utter  a  sound,  the  knot  of 
the  handkerchief  vas  forced    into  her 


mouth,  and  she  was  made  dumb.  She 
tried  to  raise  her  hands  to  pull  it  out,  and 
found  that  her  arms  were  fastened  at  the 
elbows  behind  her  back.  Mrs.  Meyrick 
then  turned  her  on  her  face,  and  drew  the 
cord  tight  till  her  elbows  touched.  Hav- 
ing rendered  her  entirely  helpless,  she  or- 
dered her  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  come 
with  her,  and  this  in  a  tone  that  made 
the  helpless  girl  get  up  as  quickly  as  she 
could  m  her  condition,  and  accompany 
her,  all  undressed  as  she  was,  to  the  cell 
from  which  I  had  rescued  her.  Her  mis- 
tress locked  the  door,  and  went  away, 
leaving  her  in  darkness,  and  trembling 
with  fear  and  cold.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
returned  with  her  servant's  clothes,  and 
threw  them  on  the  floor,  and  then  the  girl 
saw  she  had  a  naked  knife  in  her  hand. 
Almost  dead  with  fright,  the  terrified 
woman  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
entreated  her  mistress  to  spare  her  life. 
The  latter  replied  not  a  word,  and  for  a 
minute  stood  staring  at  her  with  eyes  so 
widely  distended,  and  a  fiice  so  white  and 
expressionless,  that  the  poor  creature  be- 
fore her,  who  was  begging  for  her  life, 
was  seized  with  a  new  alarm,  believing 
that  her  mistress  had  suddenly  gone  mad. 
At  this  idea,  fresh  horrors  laid  hold  of  her 
imagination,  and  the  words  she  was  utter- 
ing for  tnercy  and  pity  were  frozen  on  her 
tongue.  Had  I  not  myself  seen  the  evi- 
dence of  the  mutilation,  I  should  hesitate 
to  tell  you  what  followed.  The  mutilated 
part,  with  the  ear-ring  still  attached,  was 
what  had  so  strongly  excited  the  horror 
of  Henry  Meyrick,  who,  believing  that  it 
signified  the  death  of  the  poor  girl  at  the 
hands  of  his  wife,  could  see  no  other 
course  before  him  but  escape  from  the 
country.  In  the  wretched  cell  in  which 
Jane  Wilmot  was  thrown,  she  remained 
two  days  without  food  or  clothing,  for 
though  her  clothes  lay  on  the  damp  floor, 
she  could  only  partially  cover  herself  with 
them  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which 
her  arms  were  fastened.  Believing  that 
Mrs.  Meyrick  was  insane,  and  that  she 
would  be  left  to  die  of  hunger,  the  girl 
gave  way  to  despair;  and  when  at  last 
her  mistress  returned  with  food,  and  cut 
the  cord  which  bound  her  arms,  she  was 
so  weak  and  helpless,  that  she  had  not  a 
thought  of  resistance,  and  dressed  herself^ 
and  ate  with  thankfulness.  Year  after 
year,  and  in  total  darkness,  except  at  such 
times  as  Mrs.  Meyrick  brought  her  food| 
the  unfortunate  creature  suffered  Jn 
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cell,  or  in  a  little  one  adjoining,  where 
she  slept.  As  for  food,  she  needed  so  lit- 
tle, that  she  was  never  in  actual  want  of 
it ;  nor,  indeed,  did  she  suffer  from  any 
deprivation  except  that  of  liberty. 

On  hearing  her  story,  I  was  naturally 
so  excited  at  the  cruelty  with  which  she 
had  been  treated,  that  I  did  not  lose  an 
hour  before  setting  out  for  Kyarlin  Castle. 
Here,  after  some  obstacles  had  been 
thrown  in  my  way,  I  had  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Meyrick.  I  reproached  her  for 
her  cruelty  to  Jane  Wilmot  in  severe 
terms,  and  insisted  on  her  making  repara- 
tion to  the  extent  of  her  ability.  She 
readily  adopted  all  my  suggestions ;  and 
when  I  compared  her  present  hageard 
appearance  with  what  I  had  heard  of  her 
wonderful  beauty  a  few  years  previously, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  her. 
As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  try  and  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  her  and  her  husband ; 
and  when  I  spoke  to  her  of  this,  she  bow- 


ed her  head,  and  sobbed  bitterly.  As  soon 
as  she  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  answer 
my  questions,  she,  at  my  request,  gave 
me  the  address  of  the  bank  in  London  to 
which  the  steward  forwarded  the  remits 
tances  for  his  master.  On  my  return 
home,  I  wrote  a  full  account  of  what  I 
had  learned  to  Mr.  Meyrick,  the  liberation 
of  Jane  Wilmot,  and  the  desire  of  his 
wife  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Some 
months  had  passed  when  I  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mey- 
rick at  Kyarlin  Castle ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Jane  Wilmot  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  too  crushed  and  enfeebled,  bodily 
and  mentally,  to  entertain  a  thought  of 
bringing  her  persecutor  to  justice.  I 
procured  for  her  all  the  pecuniary  com- 
pensation she  could  reqmre,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  carefully  abstained  from  ad- 
vising her  what  to  do,  thinking  it  was  a 
matter  for  herself  to  decide,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  me  to  urge  her  to  accept 
money  in  lieu  of  justice. 
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Mant  a  long  century  has  passed  away  | 
since  our  forefathers  began  to  speculate 
on  the  origin  of  those  immense  masses  of 
clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  which  are  spread  as 
a  more  or  less  continuous  covering  over 
well-niirh  the  whole  of  the  surface  of 


*  On  the  RevoluHona  of  the  EaHKi  Surface.  Sir 
James  Hall.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  vol.  vii.     1812. 
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Scotland.  The  Lowlands  are  buried  deep 
beneath  this  mantle  of  detritus,  save  here 
and  there  where  a  knob  of  black  rock,  or 
a  group  of  hills  rises  above  it,  while  up 
the  glens  and  valleys  of  the  Highlands, 
parts  of  the  same  wide  series  of  deposits 
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may  almost  every  where  be  traced.  Nor 
does  it  require  any  geological  training  to 
be  able  to  detect  these  features.  They  are 
of  a  kind  that  can  not  escape  observation. 
Thus  the  gravel  and  sand  are  often  arrang- 
ed in  singular  ridges  like  huge  lines  of 
rampart,  or  in  conical  grassy  hillocks, 
whose  greenness  forms  in  many  places  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  brown  barrenness  of 
the  surrounding  moors.  Now  and  then, 
too,  among  the  fertile  fields  of  the  low 
country,  the  eye  rests  on  huge  bowlders, 
which  must  have  come  from  the  far-off 
mountains  of  the  Highlands.  And  blocks 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  high  on 
the  sides,  and  even  on  the  summits,  of  the 
Lowland  hills.  So  obvious  and  obtrusive 
are  these  phenomena,  that  they  could  not 
but  force  themselves  on  the  attention,  even 
in  the  rude  ages,  long  before  science  had 
arisen  to  take  any  interest  in  them.  Hence 
sprang  up  those  legendary  stories  of  wiz- 
ards and  warlocks,  brownies  and  goblins, 
to  whose  supernatural  agency  the  Scottish 
mind  early  attributed  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable gravel-mounds  and  bowlders.  It 
was  a  quaint  and  beautiful  superstition 
that  peopled  these  verdurous  hillocks  or 
tomans  with  shadowy  forms,  like  diminu- 
tive mortals,  clad  in  green  silk  or  in  russet 
gray,  whose  unearthly  music  came  sound- 
ing out  faintly  and  softly  from  underneath 
the  sod.  The  mounds  rose  so  conspicu- 
ously from  the  ground,  and  whether  in 
summer  heat  or  winter  frost,  wore  ever 
an  aspect  so  smooth  and  green,  where  all 
around  was  rough  with  dark  moss-hags 
and  moor,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been 
raisQ^  by  no  natural  power,  but  to  be 
in  very  truth  the  work  of  fairy  hands,  de- 
signed at  once  to  mark  and  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  fairy  world  below.  The 
hapless  wight  who,  lured  by  their  soft 
verdure,  stretched  himself  to  sleep  on  their 
slopes,  sank  gently  into  their  depths,  and 
after  a  seven  years'  servitude  in  fairy-land, 
awoke  again  on  the  self-same  spot.  Like 
young  Tamlane : 

**  The  Queen  of  Faeries  keppit  him 
In  yon  green  hill  to  dwell." 

The  same  fancy  which  found  a  supemat- 
nral  origin  for  the  mounds  of  sand  and 
gravel  had  similar  explanations  to  give  of 
the  strange  elongated  ridges  of  like  mate- 
rials known  in  Scotland  as  kames.  Accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  these  ridges  are  the 
different  strandB  of  a  rope  whidbi  a  trouble- 


some elfin  was  commanded  by  Michael 
Scott  to  weave  out  of  sand.  The  strands 
were  all  prepared,  but  when  the  imp  tried 
to  entwine  them,  each  gave  way,  and 
hence  the  broken  parts  of  the  kames  have 
remained  to  this  day.  Michael  seems  to 
have  had  no  small  amount  of  work  in  alter- 
ing the  surface  of  the  country.  Thus  there 
is  a  deep  gash  through  a  sandy  ridge  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  not 
far  off  stands  a  green  conical  sand  hill. 
The  wizard  is  said  to  have  dug  the  trench 
and  piled  up  the  hill  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night.  About  ten  miles  farther 
west  he  attempted  to  dam  up  the  River 
Clyde,  by  getting  a  number  of  witches  to 
carry  bowlders  from  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence. The  spell  was  broken,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  the  performance,  and  the  long 
line  of  bowlders  in  the  different  stages  of 
transport  may  still  be  partially  traced  on 
the  ground.  In  short,  throughout  many 
districts  of  the  country,  the  peculiarly 
obtrusive  nature  of  the  superficial  geology, 
and  the  difficulty  of  connecting  it  with 
any  of  the  operations  of  nature  now  visi- 
ble, have  given  rise  to  many  of  the  super- 
natural legends  which  still  linger  in  tradi- 
tion. 

It  was  but  natural  that  when  geology  as  a 
science  began  to  attract  attention  in  these 
islands,  the  vast  accumulations  of  clay, 
sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  scattered  over 
the  surface,  should  claim  the  notice  of  the 
early  observers.  These  deposits  formed 
the  monuments  of  the  last  of  the  long 
succession  of  geological  revolutions  which 
the  country  had  undergone.  They  were 
regarded  as  proofs  of  a  violent  cataclysm, 
whereby  tjie  hardest  rocks  were  ground 
down  and  furrowed  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  country  with  its  own  ruins,  in  the 
form  of  heaps  of  detritus.  Nor  was  it  diffi- 
cult to  see  in  such  phenomena  proofs  of  that 
great  deluge  which  was  believed  to  have 
covered  the  surface  of  the  entire  globe  at 
the  time  of  Noah.  The  hypothesis  of  vio- 
lent oceanic  debacles  was  ingeniously  work- 
ed out  by  Sir  James  Hall,  and  influenced 
all  the  speculations  of  geologists  on  this 
subject  for  fully  quarter  of  a  century.  By 
degrees,  however,  it  was  seen  that  the  phe- 
nomena were  of  too  definite  and  complicated 
a  kind,  and  presented  traces  of  too  many 
different  agencies,  to  have  been  the  result 
of  any  sudden  and  transient  catastrophe. 
Then  came  the  hypothesis  of  ocean  car- 
rents  and  icebergs,  which  'has  in  tarn  to 
be  abandoned,  as  at  the  best  bat  a  partial 
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explanation  of  the  facts  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  elucidate.  As  investigations  have 
advanced,  the  subject  has  always  seemed 
to  deepen  in  obscurity  as  well  as  interest. 
There  is  hardly  a  geologist  of  standing 
who  has  not  been  seduced  into  this  domain, 
no  matter  how  widely  it  might  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  more  usual  field  of  labor. 
Hence  no  part  of  the  geology  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of  scien- 
tific memoirs,  papers,  and  notices  of  every 
variety  of  size  and  treatment.  After 
groping  in  the  dark  for  at  least  fifty  years, 
geologists  seem  at  last  to  be  coming  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  true  origin  and  history 
of  some  of  the  superficial  formations.  We 
propose,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages, 
to  present  the  reader  with  an  outline  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  observed,  and 
a  view  of  the  general  tendency  of  scientific 
reasoning  regarding  them. 

The  surface  of  Scotland,  like  that  of 
Ireland  and  large  tracts  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  and 
Northern  Europe,  has  a  peculiar  con- 
tour, which,  since  it  is  almost  every  where 
more  or  less  visible,  irrespective  of  the 
nature  of  the  rock  on  which  it  shows  it- 
self, must  evidently  be  the  result  of  one 
great  process  acting  long  after  all  the 
hard  rocks  were  formed.  This  contour 
consists  in  a  rounding  and  smoothing  of 
the  hills  and  valleys  into  long,  flowing  out- 
lines. What  were  once  prominent  crags 
have  been  ground  down  into  undulating  or 
pillow-shaped  knolls,  and  deep  hollows  or 
gentler  depressions  have  been  worn  in  the 
rocks,  not  at  random,  but  in  a  recognizable 
system.  Thus  the  Lothians  and  Fife  have 
had  their  surface  scooped  out  into  long, 
parallel  hollows  and  valleys,  which  main- 
tain a  wonderful  persistence  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction.  In  Galloway,  we 
see  the  minor  depressions  diverging  south- 
ward, from  the  mass  of  high  ground  that 
lies  between  St.  Patrick's  Channel  and 
Nithsdale.  Down  the  western  coasts,  from 
Ca'^e  Wrath  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and 
among  the  deep  sea-lochs  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  the  same  evidence  occurs  of  some 
agency  which  has  pressed  outward  and 
seaward,  grinding  down  the  surface  of 
the  hardest  rocks,  and  giving  a  rounded 
outline  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  this  contour  has  often  dis- 
appeared. The  rains  and  frosts  of  ages 
have  at  last,  in  not  a  few  places,  sncceeded 
in  restoring  to  the  rocks*  their  ancient 
rugged  oharaoter.    Yet,  ^n  in  the  wild- 


est Highland  scenery,  where  the  casual 
tourist  may  see,  perhaps,  nothing  but 
thunder-riven  crags  and  precipices,  and 
glens  blocked  up  with  their  ruins,  the 
geologist  can  yet  often  detect  traces  of 
the  same  universal  smoothing  and  mould- 
ing. Nay,  it  is  precisely  amid  such  scenes 
that  he  is  most  vividly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has 
every  where  been  ground  down  by  a  vast 
general  agent,  for  he  there  sees  what  are  the 
natural  outlines  which  the  rocks  assume 
when  left  to  the  ordinary  tear  and  wear  of 
the  elements.  Instead  of  smooth,  undulating 
outlines,  he  notes  craggy  precipices  ana 
scars,  here  and  there,  red  and  fresh,  where 
the  last  winter's  frosts  have  let  loose  huge 
masses  of  rock  into  the  valleys  below.  He 
can  trace  how  in  this  way  the  hand  of 
nature  is  once  more  slowly  roughening  the 
landscape,  restoring  to  the  hard  rocks  their 
ancient  cliffs  and  ravines,  and  to  each  knoll 
and  crag  a  renewal  of  its  former  rugged- 
ness.  Yet  his  eye  rests  continually  upon 
little  hummocks  of  rock,  or  even  upon  whole 
hillsides,  where  the  change  has  gone  on 
but  slowly,  and  where  he  can  still  view 
the  uneffaced  traces  of  that  wonderful 
process  by  which  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  Solway, 
has  been  worn  and  smoothed. 

This  wide-spread  abrasion,  however,  is 
not  only  a  general  moulding  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  great  scale.  It  can  be  traced 
on  hills  and  crags  of  every  size  down  to 
mere  hummocks  and  knolls,  nay,  even  to 
the  merest  knobs  and  protuberances ;  in 
short,  not  only  is  the  general  conligura- 
tion  of  the  surface  affected  by  it,  but  it 
may  be  followed  out  upon  all  the  little 
dimples  and  prominences  on 'a  freshly-ex- 
posed surface  of  rock.  The  hardest  rocks 
usually  show  its  effects  best ;  and  when 
the  soil  and  superficial  detritus  are  stripped 
from  them,  their  faces  may  be  seen  to  be 
as  smoothly  dressed  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  in  a  mason's  yard,  and  were  designed 
to  form  part  of  the  polished  ashlar-work 
of  a  great  building.  Further,  not  only 
are  they  thus  planed  down,  they  are  tra- 
versed by  long  and  more  or  less  parallel 
ruts  and  striae,  varying  in  depth  and 
width  from  mere  streaks,  such  as  might 
be  made  by  a  grain  of  sand,  up  to  grooves 
like  those  worn  in  old  pavements  by  the 
cart-wheels  of  successive  generations. 
The  finer  striations  may  be  seen  descend- 
ing into  the  hollows  and  mounting  over 
the  prominences  of  a  rock,  keeping  all 
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the  while  their  general  direction  •  with 
about  as  much  regularity  and  persistence 
as  they  do  over  the  most  even  surface. 
It  is  plain  that  in  whatever  manner  these 
markings  were  produced,  they  must  be  due 
to  no  violent  agent  rushing  like  a  debacle 
across  the  country.  They  can  only  have 
been  made,  in  a  quiet,  leisurely  way,  by 
some  force  that  paid  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  minor  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
but  passed  on  with  a  steady,  persistent 
march,  pressing  grains  of  sand,  pebbles, 
and  even  large  blocks  of  stone  upon  the 
rocks  below,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
there  at  last  a  smooth,  polished  surface 
marked  by  striations  of  varying  coarse- 
ness, according  as  the  rude  polishing 
paste  of  detritus  consisted  of  fine  sand,  or 
gravel,  or  bowlders.  Now,  just  as  the 
whole  country  has  been  smoothed,  so  has 
it  at  the  same  time  been  striated.  It  is 
hardly  possible  any  where  to  peel  off  the 
upper  covering  of  day  and  soil,  without 
laying  bare  a  striated  surface  of  rock,  if 
that  rock  be  at  all  of  a  kind  fit  to  receive 
and  preserve  such  markings.  Moreover 
these  striations  are  distributed  with  a 
remarkable  symmetry.  They  radiate 
from  the  main  mountain  masses  outward 
toward  the  sea.  Down  all  the  western 
fiords  they  may  be  traced  passing  west- 
ward beneath  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 
Along  the  Pentland  Firth  they  may  be 
seen  in  like  manner  descending  from  the 
high  grounds  of  Sutherland  northward  to 
the  coast-line.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  the  same  seaward  trend  of  the  ruts 
and  strisB  on  the  rocks  is  traceable  from 
Caithness  to  Berwick.  In  the  glens  that 
descend  upon  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde 
the  rocks  are  striated  along  the  line  of 
each  valley,  passing  inland  into  high 
grounds  in  the  interior,  and  striking  out- 
ward beneath  the  waters  of  the  Firth. 
The  very  islands  in  that  firth  are  striated 
in  the  same  way.  Bute,  for  instance,  is  a 
notable  example ;  for  the  striations,  after 
coming  down  the  glens  of  Cowal,  and 
passing  beneath  the  Kyles,  reappear  on 
the  Bute  shores,  actually  mount  the  slopes 
of  the  island  so  as  to  go  right  across  it  at 
a  height  of  more  than  five  hundred  feet, 
and  descend  upon  the  firth  on  the  south- 
west side.  Again,  we  can  sometimes 
trace  the  striations  out  of  one  sea-loch 
over  a  water-shed  of  six  or  eight  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  thence  into  another 
of  the  numerous  Ions  and  deep  inlets  that 
ascend  from  the  wide  basin  of  the  Clyde. 


Thus  from  Loch  Long  these  strange,  al- 
most indelible  markings  on  the  rock,  may 
be  followed  over  the  water-shed  which 
separates  that  fiord  from  the  Gareloch, 
and  thence  down  the  latter  valley  into 
the  Clyde.  In  Loch  Fyne  also,  contin- 
uing in  the  line  of  the  upper  part  of  that 
valley,  they  are  not  deflectea  when  the 
loch  makes  a  bend  south  of  Ardrishaig, 
but  actually  ascend  the  hills  above  Tar- 
bert,  and  cross  heights  of  eight  hundred 
feet  into  the  Sound  of  Jura.  These  local- 
ities have  been  well  described  by  Mr. 
Charles  Maclaren,  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson, 
and  others.  Yet  there  are  many  parts  of 
this  district,  as  yet  unnoticed,  where  the 
same  phenomena  are  equally  striking. 
As  an  undescribed  example  of  the  worn 
and  striated  aspect  of  rock  surface.  Loch 
Riden,  descending  from  the  northeast 
into  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  is  especially  strik- 
ing. If  the  observer  will  take  a  boat  and 
row  gently  along  the  rocky  shore,  and 
among  the  numerous  islets  of  that  com- 
paratively short  estuary,  he  will  be  amazed 
at  the  freshness  in  which  the  smoothed 
and  striated  rock  surfaces  have  been  pre- 
served. Winding  his  way  between  islets 
and  headlands,  he  will  notice,  that  on 
looking  toward  the  head  of  the  loch,  his 
eye  catches  the  rough,  blunt  faces  of  the 
different  crags  and  knolls;  that,  as  he 
passes  them,  their  sides,  parallel  in  a  gen- 
eral way  with  the  sides  of  the  loch,  ar^ 
well  polished  and  striated,  and  that  their 
upper  ends,  or  those  which  face  up  the 
loch,  are  all  worn  down  and  smoothed  off. 
He  could  not  desire  a  more  instructive 
lesson  as  to  the  nature  of  that  smoothing 
process  to  which  the  surface  of  the  conn- 
try  at  large  has  been  exposed.  The  striae 
running  parallel  to  the  loch,  the  blunted 
and  worn  look  of  those  parts  of  the  crags 
and  hummocks  of  rock  that  point  up  the 
valley,  and  the  comparatively  fresh  and 
rough  faces  of  those  that  look  toward 
the  sea,  indicate,  as  plainly  as  words  can 
do,  that  the  agent  which  smoothed  and 
striated  the  sides  of  Loch  Riden  must 
have  moved  downward  along  the  length 
of  the  valley  from  the  high  grounds  of  the 
interior.  And  this  agent  must  have  filled 
up  the  valley,  for  its  traces  can  yet  be 
seen  high  on  the  hills  on  either  side,  while 
on  the  islets  in  the  middle  of  the  loch,  as 
well  as  along  the  rocks  of  its  margin,  the 
stride  are  every  where  seen  descending 
beneath  the  water. 
Geologists  are  now  generally  agreed 
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that  these  smoothed  surfaces  of  rock, 
along  the  striae  and  grooves  which  cover 
them,  have  been  produced  by  ice.  Up  till 
now  the  commonly  received  opinion  in 
this  country  has  been,  that  they  were 
caused,  during  a  submergence  of  the  land, 
by  icebergs  laden  with  sand  and  blocks  of 
stone,  whereby  the  rocks  at  the  sea-bot- 
tom were  scratched  and  worn  down  as 
the  icy  masses  continued  to  be  driven 
upon  them.  Within  the  last  year  or  two, 
however,  this  explanation  has  been  anew 
called  in  question,  as  inadequate  to  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena.  The  striations, 
as  we  have  seen,  do  not  merely  run  along 
the  side  of  a  hill,  they  sometimes  run  up 
and  over  it.  Moreover,  they  accommo- 
date themselves  to  all  the  little  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  over  which  they  pass. 
This  could  not  have  been  done  by  a  hard, 
rigid  mass  of  ice  like  an  iceberg ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  points  to  an  agent  of  such 
plasticity  as  to  be  able  to  mould  itself 
upon  the  inequalities  of  its  rocky  bed. 
And  this  agent,  as  shown  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  striations,  must  have  moved 
outward  and  downward  from  the  chief 
mountain  masses,  such  as  the  Grampians 
and  the  hills  of  Galloway  and  Twee^ale. 
It  must  have  filled  up  wide  and  deep  val- 
leys, pressing  every  where  steadily  and 
mightily  upon  the  rocks,  disregarding  the 
minor  features  of  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, passing  even  over  hills  six  or  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  as  if  they  were  but 
molehills,  and  continuing  its  operation 
over  so  vast  a  period  as  finally  to  leave 
the  country  smoothed  and  polished,  or 
moulded,  as  it  were,  into  a  flowing,  un- 
dulating contour. 

To  fulfill  these  conditions  the  only  agent 
known  in  nature  is  land-ice  ot  gUteiers. 
The  striated  and  polished  rocks  find  their 
exact  counterparts  along  the  course  of 
every  modern  glacier.  There  is  hardly  a 
Highland  glen,  nay,  stranse  as  it  may 
sound,  there  are  not  many  nillsides,  even 
of  the  Lowlands,  which  do  not  remind  one 
of  the  rocJies  moutonneea^  or  ice-worn 
knolls  of  the  Alps.  The  strisB  are  the  same, 
the  moulded  outlines  are  the  same,  and 
the  parallelism  of  the  striations  with  the 
direction  of  the  long  valleys  are  alike,  the 
same  in  Scotland  and  in  Switserland.  In 
comparing  the  rock-markings  of  the  two 
countries,  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  as 
in  the  one  case  we  see  these  markings  to 
be  manifestly  the  work  of  moving  glacier 
ice,  which  ia  still  viaible,  |md  jrtill  prodao- 1 


ing  the  same  results,  so,  in  the  other  in- 
stance, precisely  siniilar  effects  must  be 
due  to  the  same  cause,  although  the  Scot- 
tish glaciers  have  long  since  disappeared. 
It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Agassiz, 
fresh  from  a  study  of  the  Swiss  glaciers, 
announced  this  conclusion.    But  British 

geologists,  after  trying  every  other  expe- 
ient,  are  only  now  beginning  to  adopt  it. 
Their  difficulty  lay  not  in  the  admission 
of  the  existence  of  glaciers  in  Scotland, 
for  admirable  descriptions  of  glacier 
moraines  and  striro  in  Skye,  Forfarshire, 
and  Argyleshire,  were  published  by  Prin- 
cipal Forbes,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Mr. 
Maclaren.  But  if  the  universal  striation 
were  every  where  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  land-ice,  it  was  plain  that 
Scotland  must  not  merely  have  been  the 
seat  of  local  claciers,  as  Switzerland  is  at 
the  present  day,  but  must  have  been  act- 
ually sealed  in  ice  from  mountain-top  to 
sea-shore.  This  was  a  supposition  too 
violent  for  ready  belief,  and  hence  the  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  striation  of  the 
country  by  iceberg  action. 

But  the  iceberg  hypothesis  must  at  last 
be  abandoned.  Geologists  are  at  length 
reluctantly,  and  against  all  their  previous 
speculations,  driven  to  confess  that,  after 
all,  Scotland  must  have  been  swathed  in 
one  vast  wintry  mantle  of  snow  and  ice. 
To  such  a  condition  of  things  modern 
Greenland  affords  us  a  dose  parallel.  That 
great  tract  of  country  is  covered  with  a 
thick  sheet  of  ice,  which,  always  receiving 
fresh  accessions  from  atmospheric  precip- 
itation in  the  interior,  presses  steadily 
downward  through  the  valleys  and  fiords, 
and  creeps  out  to  sea.  It  is  the  seaward 
edges  of  this  great  ice-sheet  which  are 
broken  up  and  dispersed  as  icebergs.  The 
constant  grinding  movement  of  so  power- 
ful an  agency  must  produce  effects  of  a 
fiftr  grander  kind  than  any  mere  local 
glacier.  The  glacier  wears  down  onl^  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  valley  in  which  it 
flows ;  but  the  great  Greenland  ice-sheet, 
covering  the  len^h  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  and  alio wmg  the  underlying  rdcks 
to  be  seen  only  in  occasional  inland  peaks 
and  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the  sea-coast, 
but  often  not  even  there,  must  effect  an 
abrasion  of  the  whole  sur&ce  infinitely 
greater  than  aqy  mere  glacier  could  do. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
surfiuie  of  Greenland  differs  from  that  of 
contagaouB  areas  oi  the  northern  hemi- 
spbere^    The  povti^oi  irfaiab.everysaiib 
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mer  sets  free  from  the  snow,  snffice  to 
indicate  that  those  parts  which  are  never 
bared  of  their  perennial  wintry  garb, 
partake  of  the  same  inequalities,  here  in- 
tersected by  valleys,  and  there  rising  into 
ridges  and  hills,  nay,  even  sweeping  up 
into  lofty  peaks,  which  afe  sometimes 
seen  protruding  black  and  jagged  above 
the  snow.  Yet  these  varieties  in  the  con- 
tour of  its  bed,  do  not  appear  to  have 
much  influence  on  the  motion  of  the  ice. 
One  Arctic  explorer,  indeed,  has  remarked 
that  where  the  ice  is  much  crevassed,  it  is 
probably  traveling  over  rocky  or  steep 
ground,  while  in  other  places,  where  the 
ground  probably  inclines  more  gently,  the 
surface  of  the  ice  is  unbroken.  But  noth- 
ing seems  materially  to  interfere  with  the 
steady  seaward  movement  of  this  great 
continental  sheet  of  ice.  Whether  the 
ground  be  even  or  undulating,  g-entle  or 
steep,  it  moves  with  a  resistless  march 
toward  the  sea.  Its  mass  must  thus  be 
so  immense,  that  it  treats  as  mere  pebbles 
in  its  path  ridges  of  possibly  very  consid- 
erable elevation.  It  seems  to  pass  as 
easily  over  them  as  a  deep  river  sweeps 
over  the  stones  that  roughen  its  channel. 

The  Scandmavian  peninsula  afibrds  an 
interesting  connecting  link  between  the 
existing  condition  of  Greenland  and  the 
past  state  of  Scotland  during  what  is  now 
known  as  the  glacial  period.  The  immense 
snow-fields  of  Norway  arc  but  the  relics 
of  the  vast  sheet  of  ice  and  snow  which 
once  covered  that  country  and  converted 
it  into  another  Greenland.  This  sheet  has 
shrunk  up  into  the  high  grounds,  from 
which  it  protrudes  into  the  valleys  in  the 
form  of  glaciers,  but  it  has  not  done  so 
without  leaving  its  stamp  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country.  The  rocks  are 
every  where  glaciated,  or  worn  into  these 
flowing  striated  surfaces  which  have  been 
described  as  characteristic  of  the  rocks  of 
Scotland.  Down  the  valleys  and  fiords 
may  be  traced  the  ruts  and  grooves  and 
polished  surfaces,  still  often  as  fresh  as  if 
they  had  only  been  lately  produced. 
From  the  sea  margin  where  these  mark- 
ings dip  below  the  waves,  and  where  no 
ice  is  now  visible,  we  can  follow  them  up- 
ward, step  by  step,  till  they  pass  into 
those  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  form- 
ation by  the  great  glaciers  of  the  interior. 
The  inference  can  not  be  withheld  that  at 
one  time  these  glaciers,  instead  of  melting 
away  where  they  now  do,  extended  far 
down  the  valleys  and  went  out  to  sesi 


and  that  as  the  striae  can  be  detected  high 
on  the  hillsides,  the  valleys  must  have 
been  filled  to  the  brihi  with  ice.  In  short, 
Scandinavia  existed  at  that  time  in  the 
same  state  in  which  Greenland  still  re- 
mains. The  climate  has  ameliorated  in- 
deed, but  the  great  inland  snow-fields 
and  glaciers  yet  continue  as  silent  wit- 
nesses of  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
climate. 

Passing  southward  we  see  the  perpet- 
ual  snow  gradually  disappear,  and  when 
we  reach  the  British  Islands  it  is  gone, 
although  in  sheltered  crannies  of  the 
Grampians  patches  may  be  seen  late  in 
autumn  which  have  survived  the  summer, 
and  will  remain  until  covered  by  the 
drifts  of  the  next  December.  Ana  yet, 
though  snow-field  and  glacier  have  van- 
ished, they  have  left  their  impress  as 
visibly  and  widely  on  the  rocks  of  Scot- 
land as  on  those  of  Norway.  A  calm 
investigation  of  the  rock-markings  ren- 
ders this  conclusion  certain.  No  icebergs 
could  ever  have  moulded  the  contour  of 
the  country  to  its  present  form,  any 
more  than  icebergs  could  have  worn 
down  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Scandinavia. 
The  more  we  pursue  this  supposition, 
the  more  utterly  inadequate  does  it  ap- 
pear. That  icebergs  produce  a  consider- 
able amount  of  abrasion  as  they  grate 
along  the  sea-bottom,  and  that  much  was 
probably  done  in  this  way  in  the  British 
area  during  some  parts  of  the  glacial 
period,  no  one  will  probably  deny.  But 
to  imagine  iceberg  action  sufiicient  to  ac- 
count for  the  universal  abrasion  of  hill  and 
valley  in  this  country,  seems  as  absurd  as 
to  contend  that  '^  because  a  man  can  with 
some  difiiculty  smooth  a  rough  surface  of 
wood  with  his  thumb-nail,  therefore  his 
dining-tables  must  have  been  fashioned 
and  polished  with  that  little  instrument 
alone."*  On  the  other  hand,  the  striation 
of  this  country  is  exactly  such,  down  even 
to  its  minutest  features,  as  is  now  effected' 
by  the  moving  of  a  body  of  land  ice  such 
as  a  glacier.  In  Switzerland  the  evidence 
of  a  former  greater  extent  of  the  glsE!)iers 
rests  upon  the  height  and  distance  to 
which  the  striations  can  be  traced  from 
the  present  limits  of  the  ice.  And  this 
evidence  is  of  such  a  kind  as  amounts  to 
a  demonstration.  In  Norway  the  surface 
of  the  country  between  the  snow-fields 
and  the  sea  presents  the  same  rock-monld^ 

•  Mr.  Bobert  Chunbert. 
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ings  and  striations  as  are  even  to  this  day 
produced  by  the  movement  of  its  glaciers. 
In  this  case  also,  these  markings  are  de- 
monstrably the  result  of  moving  land-ioe. 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible 
that  the  very  same  markings  over  the  sur- 
face of  Scotland  must  have  been  produced 
by  the  same  agency,  and  thus  that  this 
country  must  have  been  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  which,  pressing  outward  and 
seaward  for  ages,  wore  down  the  rocks, 
and  gave  the  land  that  undulating  and 
truly  ice- worn  aspect  which  it  wears  to 
this  day.  In  short,  our  country  in  old 
times  must  have  been  very  much  what 
Greenland  is  now — a  land  of  perpetual 
snow  and  ice,  pushing  from  its  numerous 
fiords  and  glens  huge  glaciers  to  the  sea. 

It  is  still  possible  to  estimate  the  thick- 
ness which  this  cake  of  ice  attained  in 
some  of  the  Scottish  valleys.  Thus,  in 
Loch  Fyne  both  sides  of  the  valley  ate 
striated  and  polished,  and  these  traces  of 
ice-action  have  been  noticed  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  at  a  height  of  at  least  eighteen 
hundred  feet.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
loch  is  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet, 
and  as  the  whole  sides  and  bottom  must 
have  been  striated  in  the  same  way,  and 
by  the  same  agent,  it  follows,  that  the  ice, 
even  if  the  higher  striations  were  pro- 
duced some  time  before  those  at  the  bot- 
tom, was  probably  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hundred  feet  thick.  Mr.  Maclaren 
has  traced  the  striations  up  to  heights 
of  more  than  two  thousand  feet  in  the 
southwest  Highlands.  Mr.  Jamieson  also 
estimates  that  the  ice  in  Glen  Spean 
must  have  been  two  miles  broad  at  the 
surface,  and  at  least  thirteen  hundred  feet 
deep. 

The  movement  of  a  glacier  from  a  high- 
er to  a  lower  level  is  of  course  attended 
with  a  very  large  amount  of  abrasion  of 
the  rocks  over  which  the  ice  glides.  The 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  valley  are  ever 
undergoing  this  process,  and  the  result 
must  necessarily  be  to  deepen  and  widen 
the  valley.  If  we  allow  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  for  the  glacier  to  do  its  work, 
there  really  seems  hardly  a  limit  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  grind  down  its 
channel.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  a  river  of  ice  is  not  bound  by  the  same 
restraints  as  those  which  determine  the  ao- 
tion  of  a  river  of  water.  When  a  fflaoier  is, 
as  it  were,  choked  by  the  narrowing  of  its 
valley,  it  actually  ascends  and  flows  over 
the  obstmctioii.    Ixk  such  plioet  there  is 


necessarily  an  enormous  amount  of  press- 
ure, the  ice  is  broken  into  yawning  cre- 
vasses, and  the  solid  rocks  must  at  the 
same  time  suffer  a  proportionate  abrasion. 
The  increased  thickness  of  the  mass  of 
ice  at  such  points  must  augment  the  ver- 
tical pressure,  and  give  rise  to  a  greater 
scooping  of  the  bed  of  the  glacier.  If 
this  state  of  things  last,  it  is  evident  that 
a  hollow  or  basin  will  be  here  ground  out 
of  the  rock,  and  that,  once  formed,  there 
will  always  be  a  tendency  to  preserve  it 
during  the  general  lowering  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
ice,  owing  to  dimatal  changes,  this  hol- 
low, unless  previously  filled  up  with  mud 
and  stones,  will  be  occupied  by  water  and 
form  a  lake.  It  will  be  a  true  rock-basin, 
with  ice-worn  surfaces  around  its  lip  and 
over  its  sides  and  bottom.  Professor 
Ramsay,  the  present  president  of  the 
Geological  Society,  has  proposed  this  ex- 
planation for  the  Swiss  lakes,  as  well 
as  for  those  of  the  glaciated  parts 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  It  applies 
very  satisfactorily  to  many  of  the  inland 
lochs  and  tarns  of  Scotland.  For  these 
in  innumerable  instances  are  neither 
dammed  up  by  detrital  matter,  nor  lie  in 
rents  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  crust, 
but  are  assuredly  mere  cups  and  basins 
which  have  been  scooped  out  of  the  solid 
rocks.  What  agency  could  have  pro- 
duced them?  Not  running  water  cer- 
tainly, nor  the  waves  of  the  sea,  nor 
rains,  spring,  and  frosts.  Professor 
Ramsay  has  assigned  the  only  cause  which 
we  at  present  know  to  be  capable  of  erod- 
ing such  hollows.  They  lie  every  where 
among  ice-worn  rocks,  and  must  be  look- 
ed upon  as  parts  of  that  universal  tear  and 
wear  of  the  surface  brought  about  by  the 

Eassage  of  a  heavy  sheet  of  ice  from  the 
i^h  grounds  to  the  sea.  They  probably 
pomt  out  the  places  where  this  ice-sheet, 
owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
accumulated  in  the  thickest  masses,  or 
where,  from  the  comparative  softness  of 
the  rooks,  it  encountered  least  resistance 
in  its  abrasion  of  the  general  sur&ce  of 
the  country. 

Thus,  by  the  evidence  of  the  rounded 
and  worn  aspect  of  the  bills  and  glens, 
the  smoothea  and  striated  surface  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  freauent  occurrence  of 
tarns  and  lakes,  we  leam  that  the  extent 
to  which  this  country  suflbred  from  the 
action  of  its  ancient  land-ice  must  have 
been  bqrond  all  imaginatioii  enonnoua. 
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As  a  necessary  sequel,  the  amount  of  de- 
tritus could  not  but  be  proportionally 
great.  At  the  present  day,  among  the 
Swiss  glaciers,  a  large  quantity  of  debris 
is  annually  produced.  The  Rhone,  for 
instance,  issues  from  its  icy  source  charged 
with  mud  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  friction  of  the  glacier,  and  in  this  dun 
discolored  state,  as  every  one  knows,  it 
enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  But  where  it 
emerges  from  the  lower  extremity  of  that 
sheet  of  water  it  is  perfectly  limpid  and 
clear.  It  has  thus  deposited  in  the  lake 
all  its  glacial  sediment,  and  so  marked  are 
the  results  of  this  process,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  lake  is  sensibly  diminislnng 
both  in  depth  and  extent — a  Roman  port 
being  now  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  water.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  amount  of  detrital  matter  produced 
by  the  great  ice-sheets  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions is  on  a  still  vaster  scale.  The  sea 
is  there  sometimes  discolored  for  several 
miles  from  shore  by  the  mud  ground 
down  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  In 
Scotland,  too,  since  we  have  such  abun- 
dant evidence  of  abrasion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  detritus 
must  have  been  very  great.  What,  then, 
has  become  of  it  ?  If  the  rock-mouldings 
and  striations,  and  the  endles  rock-basins, 
are  enough  to  prove  the  passage  of  a  mass- 
ive sheet  of  ice  from  mountain  to  sea,  it 
will  add  not  a  little  to  the  impressiveness 
of  that  testimony  if  we  can  still  point  to 
the  detrital  matter  which  the  ice  left  be- 
hind it.  Happily  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  low-lying 
districts,  such  as  the  great  central  valley 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  the  solid 
rocks  are  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  a 
hard,  tough,  tenacious,  earthy  clay,  which 
is  charged  with  stones,  varying  in  size 
from  the  merest  pebbles,  up  to  bowlders 
occasionally  a  yard  or  two  in  diameter. 
To  this  deposit  the  name  of  bowlder-clay 
or  till^  has  been  given.  But  its  origin 
has  long  been  involved  in  mystery.  The 
older  geologists  called  it  diluvial,  and  re- 
garded it  as  proof  of  a  violent  flood,  or  a 
series  of  floods,  which,  sweeping  across 
the  country,  produced  the  striations  on 
the  rocks  by  driving  over  them  the  ^tones, 
sand,  and  clay  which  now  form  the  till. 
When  this  hypothesis  was  abandoned,  no 
better  explanation  of  the  deposit  could 
be  given.  The  till  is  unstratified,  the 
stones  in  it  are  stuck  at  all  angles,  as  if 
to  show  that  they  never  submitted  to  re- 


arrangement in  water ;  and,  what  is  more 
singular  still,  nearly  every  stone  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  hardness,  is  as  perfectly 
striated  as  the  surfaces  of  the  sohd  rocks. 
Nay,  more,  the  lines  on  the  stones  have 
not  been  made  rapidlv  and  at  random,  as 
if  a  violent  debacle  of  water  might  have 
produced  them ;  they  are  usually  as 
straight  as  a  ruler  could  n^ake  them,  and 
run  chiefly  along  the  longer  axis  of  each 
stone,  sometimes  crossing  each  other,  and 
one  set  even  partially  eflacing  an  older 
group.  In  short,  they  tell,  in  signs  whidi 
can  not  be  mistaken,  that  they  have  been 
firmly  fixed  in  some  heavy  body,  which, 
turning  them  into  the  direction  of  their 
longer  diameter,  as  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, moved  them  slowly  and  steadily 
over  sand,  stones,  and  rock,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  scratch  them  from  end  to  end. 
In  the  course  of  this  movement  it  often 
happened  that  a  stone  partially  shifted  its 
position,  when  a  new  series  of  striations 
was  produced  upon  it  at  an  angle  with  the 
former,  which  were  consequently  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  effaced.  The  color 
and  composition  of  the  till  vary  with  those 
of  the  rocks  on  which  it  lies — a  circum- 
stance which  goes  to  show  that  the  de- 
posit has  not  been  merely  the  work  of 
drifting  icebergs,  which  scattered  their 
mud  and  bowlders  upon  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  but  that  it  has  been  made  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  the  districts  in  which  we 
now  find  it.  Its  thickness  in  the  Lowlands 
sometimes  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  or  more,  and  it  extends  from  un- 
der the  sea-level  up  to  heights  of  at  least 
seventeen  hundred  feet.  The  streams  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  have  in 
many  cases  cut  deep  ravines  through  it, 
and  there  it  stands  up  in  steep  walls  on 
which  the  characteristic  features  of  the  de- 
posit are  well  displayed.  Certainly  there 
are  not  many  localities  better  fitted  to  per- 
plex and  discomfit  an  eager  geologist  than 
one  of  these  cliffs  of  bowlder-day.  He 
sees  before  him  a  stiff  sandy  clay  without 
any  trace  of  stratification,  full  of  stones  of 
every  size  up  to  blocks  of  perhaps  several 
feet  in  diameter.  These  are  grouped  in 
no  order  whatever ;  large  bowlders  and 
small  pebbles  are  scattered  indiscrimin- 
ately through  the  clay  from  top  to  bottom^ 
they  are  stuck  at  every  angle,  their  sur- 
faces  are  covered  with  ruts  and  stri®,  and 
if  the  face  of  the  rook  below  be  uncovered 
it  may  be  seen  to  retain  the  same  mark-, 
ings.    Using  his  hammer  upon  them,  he 
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finds  them  to  consist  almost  wholly  of 
fragments  from  the  rocks  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  a  coal -measure  dis- 
trict, for  instance,  he  sees  a  mixture  of 
bits  of  sand-stone,  shale,  iron-stone,  coal, 
and  other  carboniferous  strata,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  the  harder  rocks  of  an  adjacent 
geological  area.  He  can  perceive  that 
this  deposit  must  have  been  produced  in 
the  district  from  which  it  obtained  its 
pebbles  and  bowlders,  but  the  mode  of  its 
formation  has  been  for  at  least  half  a  cen- 
tury one  of  the  obscurest  problems  in 
Scottish  geology.  From  the  almost  uni- 
versal striation  of  the  bowlders,  their  local 
origin,  and  the  thoroughly  moraine-like 
aspect  of  the  deposit  in  which  they  occur, 
it  is  now  inferred  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  the  till  has  been  ground  up  by  a 
moving  mass  of  land-ice.  It  thus  corrob- 
orates the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
striated  rock-surfaces ;  and  though  there 
may  still  be  difficulties  connected  with 
the  details  of  the  process  of  formation  and 
deposit,  these  might  perhaps  be  easily  and 
satisfactorily  solved  if  a  competent  ob- 
server could  bring  himself  to  spend  some 
time  nlong  the  margin  of  the  great  ice- 
sheet  of  Greenland. 

As  yet  we  can  not  tell  what  was  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  previous  to 
the  glacial  epoch.  There  seems  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  disposition  of 
mountain  and  glen,  hill  and  valley,  was 
on  the  whole  the  same  as  now.  The  ab- 
rasion of  the  ice  would  of  course  tend  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  depressions  and  to 
smooth  down  the  roughnesses  of  the  sur- 
face, and  would  even  give  rise  to  new 
hollows  and  inequalities.  But,  looking  at 
the  main  features  of  the  country,  it  may 
be  assumed  with  some  confidence  that 
they  were  the  same  as  now.  The  Gram- 
pians stretched  across  the  country,  rising 
mto  the  same  heights  and  intersected  by 
the  same  valleys.  The  broad  plains  of 
the  central  counties,  though  their  minor 
peculiarities  doubtless  differed  a  good 
deal  from  those  of  the  present  day,  never- 
thelcvss  stretched  seaward  as  broad  plains 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  North  Sea. 
The  chain  of  uplands  that  form  the  pasture- 
lands  of  the  south  had  doubtless  the  same 
wide  sweep  of  undulating  hill  and  table- 
land as  they  show  to-day.  In  one  respect 
only,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  did 
that  old  Scotland  differ  materially  from 
the  existing  one ;  it  seems  to  have  stood 
at  a  considerably  higher  level  above  the 


sea.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  striations  which  occur  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  go  out  to  sea,  and  are 
found  on  little  islands  and  skerries  at 
some  distance  from  the  land.  The  islands 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  firths,  for  instance, 
are  roches  moutonnies.  Perhaps  the  land 
may  not  only  have  been  higher  as  a 
whole,  but  particular  portions  of  it — such, 
for  example,  as  the  chain  of  the  Highland 
mountains — may  have  had  a  greater  alti- 
tude relatively  to  the  surrounding  country 
than  they  have  now.  Unequal  oscillations 
of  level  would  help  to  remove  several 
geological  difficulties  of  a  local  kind  which 
occur  when  we  try  to  conceive  the  move- 
ment of  a  large  body  of  ice  over  such  a 
surface  as  the  country  wears  at  present. 
Let  us,  then,  imagine  the  land  to  have 
risen  several  thousand  feet  higher  than  it 
does  now,  and  to  be  subject  to  an  increas- 
ing cold,  until  at  length  one  wide  mantle 
of  ice  and  snow  falls  over  it  from  the  hill- 
tops to  the  sea.  This  great  sheet,  con- 
stantly augmented  by  renewed  snow-falls, 
presses  downward  to  the  lower  grounds, 
and,  passing  out  by  innumerable  valleys, 
extends  from  the  shore  in  long  walls  of 
ice.  The  unceasing  friction  of  the  ice 
wears  down  the  rocks,  and  produces  vast 
quantities  of  debris^  which  accumulates  to 
form  our  tUl  or  bowlder-clay.  During 
this  long  process  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  country  must  have  been  slowly 
sinking.  Its  greatest  altitude  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  during  the  severest  part 
of  the  glacial  period,  was  gradually  re- 
duced, and  the  depression  went  on  until 
it  had  converted  the  island  into  a  group 
of  scattered  islets.  In  Wales  the  extent 
of  submergence  can  not  have  been  less  than 
two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  present  level  of  the  country.  In  Scot- 
land the  limits  have  not  been  as  yet  satis- 
factorily fixed,  although  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  favor  a  depression  of  about  two 
thousand  feet.  As  each  successive  zone 
of  land  went  down  beneath  the  sea,  it 
carried  with  it  its  own  share  of  the  glacial 
till,  which  was  thus  gradually  removed 
from  the  destructive  effects  both  of 
glaciers  and  of  the  waves.  Masses  of 
ice,  laden  with  detritus,  were  probably 
drifted  far  and  wide  over  the  submerged 
land,  and  dropped  their  rocky  burdens 
many  miles  away  from  the  hills  and  val- 
leys from  which  these  had  been  derived. 

In  the  till  we  find  some  soanty  indica- 
tions of  the  demxens  of  die  oountry  daring 
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these  wintry  ages.    Bones  of  the  "  mam- 
moth" have  been  found  at  Ratho,  Kil- 
maurs,  Airdrie,  and  Bishopbriggs.    It  was 
probably  the  Ekphas  primigenius^  whose 
skeleton,  with  the  flesh  and  skin  still  ad- 
hering, has  been  found  imbedded  in  the 
ice  of  Siberia.    Nor  need  we  hesitate  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  so  huge  a  mam- 
mal enduring  the  severity  of  an  arctic 
climate,  for  it  is  known  that  the  skin  was 
covered  with  a  thick,  coarse  hair  that 
must  have  served  as  a  tolerable  protection 
asrainst  the  cold.    Another  of  the  known 
natives  of  Scotland  at  that  time  is  the 
rein-deer,  whose  antlers  have  been  found 
both  in  Ayrshire  and  Dumbarton.    Horns 
and  skulls  of  oxen,  probably  of  extinct 
species,  as  well  as  those  of  several  kinds 
of  deer,  have  often  been  recorded  as  oc- 
curring during  draining  operations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  specimens  seem 
to  have  been  destroyed  or  lost  without 
any  accurate  description  and  comparison 
of  them  having  been  made.    And  doubt- 
less there  must  still  remain  the  relics  of 
other  animals  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the 
older  glacial  deposits  of  Scotland,  for, 
scanty  though  the  fauna  could  not  fail  to 
be,  it  need  not  have  been  less  than  that 
of  the  present  Greenland.    Besides  the 
remains  of  these  animals,  the  Scottish  till 
has  yielded  traces  of  land  vegetation  ;  thin 
beds  of  peat  and  trunks  of  trees  in  what 
seem  to  have  been  little  lakes  or  tarns 
formed  in  hollows  of  the  glacial  detritus. 
But  no  botanical  examination  of  these 
remains  has  yet  been  made.    Lastly,  over 
and  above  these  traces  of  life  on  the  land, 
we  meet,  in  the  same  deposit,  with  indi- 
cations of  life  in  the  sea.    Near  Airdrie, 
two  little  patches  of  clay  were  found,  con- 
taining marine  sheels,  and  an  examination 
of  these  shells  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan- 
hill,  showed  them  to  belong  to  a  species 
not  now  native  in  our  seas,  but  still  living 
in  those  of  the  far  north.    The  occurrence 
both  of  peat-beds  and  land  animals  and  of 
sea  shells  in  the  same  great  mass  of  detri- 
tus supports  the  inference,  that  the  bowl- 
der-clay was  formed  during  a  depression 
of  the  land,  whereby  successive  terrestrial 
surfaces  were  submerged    and    covered 
over  with  marine  deposits; 

Such,  then,  appears,  to  have  been  the 
condition  of  Scotland  during  the  severer 
parts  of  the  glacial  period.  The  evidence 
of  the  till  brings  before  us  a  land  sealed 
in  ice  and  slowly  sinking  beneath  the  sea* 


The  deposits  by  which  the  till  is  overlaid, 
and  which  continue  this  strange  and  event- 
ful story,  reveal  how  the  land  rose  again, 
how  the  climate,  though  less  arctic  in 
character,  still  remained  such  as  to  permit 
glaciers  to  harbor  among  the  mountains, 
and  bergs  to  drift  among  the  firths  and 
bays,  and  how,  by  slow  degrees,  the  tem- 
perature increased,  the  ice  disappeared, 
and  the  plants  and  animals  of  arctic  types 
died  out  or  retreated  to  a  more  congenial 
abode  in  northern  latitudes,  while  those 
of  a  temperate  character  took  their  place. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  before  any 
connected    and    succinct    generalization 
of  these  later  drift  deposits  can  be  given. 
It  may  he  enough  to  mention  here  that 
they  consist  partly  of  sands,  gravels,  and 
clays,  which  have  been  arranged  by  water, 
and  partly  of  mounds  of  angular  rubbish, 
which  represent  true  glacier  moraines. 
The  sands,  gravels,  and  clays  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  character  of  the  old 
till.    While  that  deposit  is  a  coarse,  un% 
assorted  mass,  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  stratified,  and  are  sometimes  divisi- 
ble into  the  finest  laminaB.    Indeed,  we 
only  need  to  see  the  two  kinds  of  deposit 
together,  to  be  assured  that  they  mark 
the  operation  of  very  dififerent  geological 
agents.    The  stratified  series  belongs,  in 
all  likelihood,  to  the  time  when  the  land 
was  rising  above  the  sea  after  its  great 
submergence,  when  glaciers  and  icebergs 
still  existed,  when  there  were  probably 
powerful  floods,  occasioned  by  the  rapid 
thawing  of  large  masses  of  ice  and  snow, 
and  when  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
streamlets  and  rivers  of  Europe  generally 
was  much  greater  than  it  is  now.    If  the 
later  parts  of  the  drift  originated  under 
so  complex  a  scries  of  conditions,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  considerable  complexity 
in  their  structure  and  arrangement.    But 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  would  sup- 
pose this  drift-series  to  be  so  difiicult  as 
on  examination  it  proves  to  be.    Some 
parts  were  unquestionably  formed  under 
the  sea,  and  tell  their  own  story  plainly 
enough.    There  are  other  portions  which 
seem  to  defy  all  attempts  at  explanation. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  have 
been  produced  bv  the  sea,  or  by  rivers  ; 
and  it  is  as  perplexing  to  conjecture  any 
other  agency  wnich,  by  the  merest  pos- 
sibility, could  have  been  concerned  in 
their  formation.    Let  us  look  for  a  little 
at  the  unquestionably  marine  deposits. 
Their  history  is  comparatively  clear,  and 
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it  opens  out,  moreover,  a  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  glacial  period. 

Along  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
more  especially  close  to  the  sea-margin, 
there  is  developed  a  group  of  clays  which 
are  in  some  places  extensively  used  for 
brick-making.  These  clays  are  well  seen 
along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Aberdeenshire 
and  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Kirkcaldy, 
Elie,  and  Dunbar.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  island  they  have  been  recognized  at 
Fort-AVUliam,  Oban,  Loch£(ilphead,  and 
throughout  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  its 
long  tributary  fiords,  from  Glasgow  to 
the  south  of  Arran,  and  the  shores  of 
Galloway.  In  some  of  their  bands  they 
consist  of  the  finest  laminated  clay,  like 
so  much  impalpable  mud.  In  others  they 
are  more  or  less  mixed  with  stones,  and 
contain  an  abundance  of  shells.  Now,  it 
may  be  asked,  what  proof  is  there  that 
these  clays  belong  to  the  icy  period  ? 
The  proof,  however,  is  ample.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  one 
of  which  may  be  called  organiCy  since  it 
is  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the 
fossil  remains  found  in  the  clays ;  the 
other  is  physical^  and  rests  upon  certain 
simple  parts  of  the  structure  of  the  de- 
posits. 

The  organic  remains  in  these  clays  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  delightful  fields  of 
study.  More  than  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  away  since  their  occurrence 
and  true  character  were  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill.  Cruising  with 
his  yacht  among  the  kyles  and  lochs  of 
his  own  great  Firth  of  Clyde,  he  had 
been  collecting  materials  from  the  raised 
beaches  of  the  west,  to  show  that  the 
land  had  undergone  a  comparatively  re- 
cent elevation.  One  day,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  he  chanced  to  walk  along 
the  beach  of  a  little  bay  in  the  Kyles  of 
Bute.  Their  attention  was  directed  to  a 
number  of  shells  lying  among  the  shingle, 
bat  diflferent  from  any  they  had  ever 
dredged  in  the  adjoining  sea.  On  more 
close  inspection  it  was  found  that  the 
shells  had  been  washed  out  of  a  bed  of 
clay  where  they  existed  by  hundreds,  and 
that  their  association  on  the  beach  with 
the  recent  shells  washed  up  by  the  tides 
was  merely  an  accident.  What,  then,  con- 
stituted the  difference  between  the  shells 
of  the  clay-bed  and  those  living  in  the 
neighboring  kyles  and  firths  ?  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  some  of  them  were  of 


new  species.  But  by  degrees  it  was  as- 
certained that  they  were  all  of  species 
yet  living,  that  some  of  them  were  still 
natives  of  the  seas  of  Scotland,  but  that 
others  were  now  to  be  found  only  in  the 
seas  of  Norway  and  the  arctic  circle. 
Having  once  fully  grasped  this  fact,  Mr. 
^mith  was  not  slow  to  perceive  its  signifi- 
cance. He  traced  the  clay-bed  along  many 
parts  of  the  west  coast,  and  in  order 
the  better  to  compare  its  contents  with 
those  still  inhabiting  Britain,  he  instituted 
a  careful  dredging  of  the  basin  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde.  A  more  charming  em- 
ployment can  hardly  be  conceived.  In 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  on 
the  west  of  Scotland,  within  easy  reach 
of  all  the  comforts  of  home,  and  yet 
among  scenes  as  lonely  and  retired  as  the 
wildest  Highland  tarn,  his  self-imposed 
task  was  to  bring  up  to  the  light  of  day 
the  denizens  of  these  quiet  sea-lochs  and 
bays,  to  explore  the  deeps  and  shallows, 
sunken  reefs  and  shoals  and  abysses ;  and 
thus,  while  his  vessel  perhaps  lay  asleep 
on  the  face  of  a  summer  sea,x  to  walk,  as 
it  were,  in  fancy  along  the  sea-floor  many 
fathoms  down,  threading  his  way  now 
among  groves  of  tangle,  now  amid  rocks 
and  bowlders,  now  over  coral-sand,  and 
picking  up  from  its  nestling  place  many  a 
tiny  shell  which  had  never  before  been 
known  to  live  around  the  coasts  of  Brit- 
ain. But  there  was  not  only  the  pleasure 
of  discovering  the  forms  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  our  seas ;  one  great  object 
was  to  ascertain  how  far  these  differed 
from  those  of  the  old  seabed,  represented 
by  the  sheets  of  clay  along  the  coast. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Smith's  researches  (sub- 
sequently extended  by  Edward  Forbes, 
Mr.  Macandrew,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  and  others) 
went  to  show  that  of  the  shells  found  in 
the  clays,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  species 
were  no  longer  British,  but  were  still  liv- 
ing in  the  seas  of  the  far  north  ;  that 
about  sixteen  species,  though  still  alive 
around  Britain,  were  rare  there,  and  at- 
tained their  greatest  development  in  the 
northern  seas ;  while  the  remaining  and 
much  larger  portion  were  yet  common  as 
British  shells.  The  labors  of  naturalists 
and  geologists  have  since  then  been  abun- 
dant in  the  same  field,  but  the  great  fact 
has  only  been  confirmed  that  the  general 
aspect  of  the  assemblage  of  shells  in  the 
clay-beds  of  the  Clyde  is  of  a  much  more 
northern  character  than  that  of  the  pres^ 
ent  &iiiia  of  the  same  region,  and  that,  to 
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find  a  similar  assemblage,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  the  boreal  and  arctic  seas.  So 
that  from  the  fossil  contents  of  these  clays 
we  are  taught  that  the  climate  of  this 
country  was,  in  all  probability,  very  much 
more  severe  than  it  is  now,  resembling 
that  of  Labrador  or  Greenland.  More- 
over, if  we  compare  the  fossil  shells  with 
the  same  species  which  still  linger  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  our  seas,  we  find  the  for- 
mer to  be  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
abundant.  The  fossils,  instead  of  resem- 
bling the  rare  and  comparatively  dwarfed 
forms  which  have  survived  in  British 
waters,  are  as  large  and  massive  as  those 
which  now  live  in  the  far  north.  The 
cold  of  the  northern  seas,  in  short,  seems 
congenial  to  them ;  they  become  small- 
er and  fewer  as  they  recede  southward, 
and  their  frequent  great  size  and  plentiful- 
ness  in  the  Clyde  clay-beds  is  probably 
another  good  indication  that  the  climate 
of  Scotland,  at  the  time  they  lived,  ap- 
proached to  an  arctic  character. 

The  state  of  preservation  in  which 
these  remains  occur,  is  often  wonderfully 
fresh.  The  delicate  epidermis  of  the  shells 
is  frequently  as  perfect  as  in  living  speci- 
mens. In  favorable  localities,  some  of 
even  the  more  fragile  shells  may  be 
gathered  in  dozens,  with  their  valves  still 
adhering,  and  the  ligament  still  fresh. 
One  species,  for  example,  the  Tellina 
proxima^  occurs  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Island  of  Bute,  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
in  such  numbers,  and  in  such  an  excellent 
state  of  keeping,  that  a  collector  might, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  obtain 
specimens  enough  to  stock  all  the  mu- 
seums and  private  collections  in  the  coun- 
try. This  shell,  moreover,  is  a  character- 
istic one  of  the  glacial  deposits,  for  it  is 
now  extinct  in  our  seas,  though  it  still 
lives  farther  north.  The  clay  in  which 
the  shells  lie  seems,  in  many  cases,  to 
have  fallen  around  and  over  them  as  gen- 
tly as  snow  settles  down  upon  leaflet  and 
flower,  enclosing  them  so  tenderly  yet  so 
closely  that  not  a  spine  or  tubercle  or 
fretted  rib  which  was  theirs  when  they 
died  has  since  been  defaced.  One  can 
not  linger  among  these  traces  of  life  with- 
out being  convinced  that  the  sea-bed 
which  they  reveal  must  have  resembled, 
in  the  main,  an  ordinary  sea-bed  of  the 
present  day.  There  is  the  same  evidence 
of  gentle  deposition,  of  long  -  continued 
life,  generation  succeeding  generation,  and 
each  leaving  its  own  remains  among  the 


sediments  that  gathered  on  the  bottom. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  violent  cata- 
clysms which  were  once  in  vogue  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  phenomena  of  the  drift. 
On  the  contrary,  judging  from  the  size 
and  abundance  of  the  organic  remains  in 
these  clays,  wo  may  infer  that  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life  in  the  sea  were  probably  as  favorable 
then  as,  under  a  like  temperature,  they 
are  now. 

The  ancient  basin  of  the  Clyde  must 
have  vastly  differed  from  the  modem  one. 
We  have  seen  that  the  evidence  of  the 
shells  points  to  a  much  colder  climate. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  physical  proofs, 
to  which  a  briefi  reference  may  now  be 
made.  Not  only  do  the  shells  indicate  a 
low  temperature,  but  the  same  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  the  very  stones  among  which 
the  shells  occur  in  the  clay.  The  lowest 
of  the  series  of  clay-beds  in  the  Clyde 
district  is  a  finely  laminated  clay  without 
either  fossils  or  stones  of  any  kind.  It 
rests  directly  on  the  old  till.  Above  it 
come  the  shell-clays,  in  which  the  stones 
are  often  numerous  and  of  considerable 
size.  Now,  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  bed  of  fine  mud  or  clay  can  be 
accumulated  forbid  us  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
violent  currents  or  tides,  for  of  coarse 
the  stronger  the  rush  of  water,  the  more 
certain  is  it  that  the.  finer  sediment  will 
be  swept  away  and  only  deposited  as  the 
rate  of  transportation  lessens.  How  comes 
it,  then,  that  in  some  of  the  shell-clays 
there  should  not  only  be  plenty  of  stones, 
but  even  sometimes  large  bowlders  ?  No 
transitory  tide  or  submarine  current  will 
account  for  them ;  the  mere  fact  that  even 
the  mofe  delicate  shells  around  them  are 
still  perfect,  and  show  their  valves  adher- 
ing, suflSces  to  preclude  all  violence.  Deli- 
cate barnacles  may  also  be  seen  clustered 
on  the  upper  surfaces  and  sides  of  the 
stones,  just  in  the  position  in  which  they 
anchored  themselves,  passed  their  lives, 
and  died.  The  stones  are  scattered  irregu- 
larly through  the  clay,  with  shells  be- 
neath, beside,  and  above  them.  We  must 
therefore  dispover  some  agency  that  could 
drop  them  among  the  fine  mud  that  was 
gathering  over  the  shells  at  the  sea-bot- 
tom. In  all  probability  coast -ice  had 
much  to  do  with  this  transportation.  The 
stones  are  often  just  suco  as  a  cake  of 
ice,  frozen  along  shore,  would  lift  with  it 
and  carry  out  to  sea.  And  what  supports 
this  view  is  the  &ct  thAt  in  some  cases 
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the  stones  have  been  found  well  striat- 
ed on  one  or  more  sides.  In  the  Pais- 
ley clay-pits,  for  instance,  large  striated 
pieces  of  schist  from  the  neighboring 
Highland  mountains,  are  occaBionally  ob- 
tained. 

There  ia  thus  a  double  testimony  to 
the  severity  of  the  climate  when  the 
brick  clays  of  the  Clyde  were  deposited. 
The  shells  remind  us  of  the  seas  of  Green- 
land and  northern  Scandinavia.  The  scat- 
tered b(5wlders  bring  before  us  ice-rafts 
and  bergs,  freighted  with  mud  and  stones, 
drifting  across  the  bosom  of  the  broad 
lirth  and  its  tributary  lochs. 

Similar  evidence  of  the  continued  cold 
during  the  time  when  a  large  part  of 
Scotland  was  last  under  the  sea,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  brick-clays  of  the  east  coast, 
from  Aberdeenshire  southward.  Like 
those  of  the  Clyde,  they  overlie  the  old 
till,  and,  like  them  also,  belong  to  a  later 
stage  of  the  same  great  glacial  period. 
As  yet  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  lower 
and  more  maritime  tracts  that  these  clays 
have  been  found.  But  there  is  another 
and  more  obtrusive  testimony  at  once  to 
the  submergence  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  arctic  character  of  the  climate  at  the 
time.  Scattered  over  the  island,  from 
sea  to  sea,  are  numberless  blocks  of  stone, 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  masses  of  many  tons  in 
weight.  Unhappily,  the  progress  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  is  inimical  to  their  preser- 
vation, and  they  have,  as  a  consequence, 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  more  cul- 
tivated districts.  But  in  many  a  mossy 
tract,  especially  around  the  flanks  of  the 
main  hill-ranges,  they  may  still  be  counted 
by  the  score.  So  conspicuous  are  they, 
as  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  the  rudest 
peasantry ;  and  so  strange  often  are  their 
positions,  and  so  markedly  do  they  difler 
in  comj)osition  from  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  surrounding  rocks,  that  they 
have  been,  from  earliest  times,  a  theme  of 
endless  wonder.  Many  a  wild  legend  and 
grotesque  tale  of  goblins,  witches,  and 
elfins,  has  had  its  source  among  the  gray 


bowlders  of  a  bare  moor.  "  Giant's  Stone," 
"Giant's  Grave,"  "Auld  Wives'  Lift," 
"Witches'  Stepping-Stanes,"  "  Warlocks' 
Burden,"  "  Hell  Stanes,"  and  similar  epi- 
thets are  common  all  over  the  Lowland 
counties,  and  mark  where,  to  the  people 
of  an  older  time,  the  singularity  of  the 
erratic  blocks  proved  them  to  be  the 
handiwork,  not  of  any  mere  natural  agent, 
but  of  the  active  and  sometimes  malevo- 
lent spirits  of  another  world.  'Not  need 
this  popular  belief  be  in  any  measure  a 
matter  of  surprise.  For  truly,  even  to  a 
geological  eye  which  has  been  looking  at 
the  same  phenomenon  for  years,  each 
fresh  repetition  of  it  hardly  diminishes 
the  interest,  nay,  almost  the  wonder,  with 
which  it  is  beheld.  We  have  rudely  dis- 
possessed the  old  warlocks  and  brownies, 
and  yet,  though  we  can  now  trace,  it  may 
be,  the  source  from  which  the  stones  were 
derived,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  brought  to  their  present  sites,  their 
history  still  reads  like  a  very  fairy  tale. 
There  they  lie  crusted  with  mosses  and 
lichens,  and  with  tufls  of  heather  and 
hare-bell,  and  fern  nestling  in  their  rifts, 
while  all  around,  perhaps,  is  bare,  bleak 
moorland.  How  came  they  there?  They 
have  not  tumbled  from  any  cliff",  for  we 
may  see  them  rising  boldly  above  the  soil, 
when  not  another  vestige  of  naked  rock 
appears  within  sight.  They  have  not  been 
transported  by  rivers,  for  they  are  often 
seen  perched  on  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
high  above  all  the  streams,  and  even  out 
of  hearing  of  their  sound.  They  can  not 
have  been  washed  up  by  floods  and  oceanic 
convulsions,  for  not  only  are  they  in  many 
cases  of  enormous  size,  but  they  consist 
of  rock  which  is  frequently  foreign  to  the 
district,  and  may  not  be  found  nearer 
than  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  beyond  success- 
ive ranges  of  hills  and  valleys.  What 
force  then  could  carry  these  huge  masses 
to  such  great  distances  across  wide  and 
deep  valleys  and  lines  of  high  hills  ? 
Again  we  must  answer,  ice. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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MAIDEN      IN      CHURCH. 


She  stands  beside  a  pillar  fair, 

A  maiden  girlish-sUght, 
But  stronger  than  the  column  there 

Her  innocency^s  might ;  « 

And  simple  straight  her  thoughts  go  up,  in  purest  white  arrayed, 
And  far  above  the  pillar^  s  shaft  their  resting-place  is  made. 

She  kneels  beneath  the  arching  lines 

That  o'er  the  chancel  sweep, 
And  on  her  brow  the  holy  signs 
Of  peaceful  conscience  sleep, 
And  higher  than  the  arches'  height  her  steadfast  eyes  do  look, 
The  while  they  meekly  seem  to  fall  upon  her  open  book. 

A,  sunbeam  laughs  into  her  face, 
The  face  that  knows  no  stain, 
And  laughs  to  see  from  out  their  place. 
Within  the  window  pane. 
The  olden  saints,  in  quaint  array,  come  sliding,  gliding  down, 
To  hover  o*er  her  winsome  face,  and  weave  for  her  a  crown. 

St  Matthew  gleams  about  her  lips, 

For  all  his  mien  so  staid ; 
And  see,  upon  her  finger-tips 
St.  James's  palms  are  laid ; 
The  loved  Apostle  calmly  floats  o'er  one  so  purely  fair. 
And  hoar  St  Peter,  with  his  keys,  lies  tangled  in  her  hair. 

Mine  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  blaze ; 

For  oh  I  she  is  so  fair : 
Yet  do  I  naught  but  gaze  and  gaze. 
For  glory  has  no  glare ; 
And  then  I  murmur  to  myself,  all  wondering  :  "  How  can  she, 
This  being,  in  her  radiancy,  my  own  betrothed  be  ?" 

Anon  the  organ's  minstrelsy, 
And  all  the  choir  join  in ; 
But  she,  albeit  her  silency, 
Is  holier  than  a  hymn ; 
For  "  Jubilate  Domine  "  her  every  look  doth  show, 
Ajid  *^  Gloria  "  is  writ  upon  the  brightness  of  her  brow. 

Then,  for  his  text,  the  Pastor  takes 

A  verse  I  know  full  well, 
And  every  word  he  utters  makes 
A  new-bom  glory-spell 
Come  showering  down  from  out  the  pane  to  light  up  every  word, 
Tea,  *^  Blessed  are  the  piure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  the  Lord." 

For  lo  1  I  see  it  shining  out 

A  gorgeous  blazoned  text. 
With  crimson,  purple,  strewn  about 
The  golden  blaze  perplext ; 
And  then  upon  my  cksp^d  hands  I  bow  mv  face  and  pray, 
And  **  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,"  I  softly^  softly  say.  Vrmu 
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"When  we  say  "  the  Arab,"  he   who 

hears  \is  is  not  certain  whether  we  mean 
the  horse  or  the  man.  The  winged  steed 
of  tlie  Sahara  Ib,  in  one  respect,  a  "  house- 
hold word  "  with  as,  and  vet,  like  a  clas- 
sical quotation  in  a  lady  s  mouth,  it  is 
much  more  familiar  with  ub  than  known. 
Our  admiration  for  the  animal  is  vague 
and  legendary.  When  some  skeptic  tells 
ns  that  the  English  race-horse  is  greatly 
its  superior,  wo  have  no  reasons  to  offer 
for  the  improBsioQ  which  we  entertain  to 
the  contrary.  I  remember,  years  ago,  a 
white  Arab — and  white  is  considered  the 
most  promising  hue  —  starting  for  the 
Goodwood  Cup.  'Its  beantiful  appear- 
ance excited  great  attention.  The  price 
said  to  have  been  paid  for  it  was  prodigi- 
OUB,  and  it  bad  never  run  upon  an  English 
race-course  before.  "  The  Ring,'  how- 
ever, the  members  of  which  are  not  easily 
swayed  by  romance  and  enthusiasm,  did 
not  "  fancy  "  the  desert^born,  and  the  re- 
sult justified  their  coldness.  He  or  she — 
for  I  forget  the  sex — bounded  off  with  ex- 
treme velocity,  and  came  in — lastl  My  be- 
liefs that  such  would  always  be  the  case 
with  Arabs  entered  for  any  of  our  great 
races ;  and  yet  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
for  swiftness,  endurance,  and  sagacity 
combined,  the  horses  of  the  Sahara  have 
no  rivals.  General  Daumas,  the  French 
consul  at  Mascara,  accredited  to  the 
Emir  Abdel-Kader,  and  afterward  Cen- 
tral Director  of  the  Arab  office  of  Algeria, 
has  recently*  let  us  know  the  whole  truth 
with  regard  to  these  animals,  and  the 
treatment  which  they  receive  from  their 
wandering  mastors.  Of  this  last,  which 
to  us,  as  a  horse-rearing  nation,  is  most  in- 
teresting, "lam  not  prepared,"  writes  he, 
"to  Bay  that ' This  is  right,'  or  'This  ia 
wrong ;'  I  say  simply.  Right  or  wrong, 
this  is  what  the  Arabs  do."  The  ques- 
tion. Can  not  our  light  cavalry  be  recruited 
from  Algeria,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 


from  foreign  countries?  set  the  French 
general  upon  the  most  careful  perBonal 
mvestigations  into  this  subject  i  while,  in 
addition,  his  friend  the  famous  emir  has 
supplied  liim  with  copious  remarks.  These 
latter  are,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
couched  in  rather  too  flowery  language  to 
be  acceptable,  from  a  vetennary-surgeon 
point  of  view ;  but  they  are  at  least  in- 
teresting, because  genuine,  and  character- 
istic hoih  of  the  hero  and  his  race.  This 
is  the  sort  of  letter  Abd-el-Eader  ia  accns- 
tomed  to  write  upon  equine  matters ; 

"  Praise  be  to  the  one  Qod. 

"  To  Him  who  reraainB  over  the  same  amid 
the  revolutions  of  this  world. 

"To  our  friend  General  Daumas. 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  through  the  mercy  and 
blesaing  of  Allah,  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  on  that  of  his  mother,  his  children, 
their  mother,  of  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  of  all  his  associates. 

"  To  proceed :  I  have  read  your  questions,  I 
address  to  you  my  answers. 


"Know,  then,  that  it  is  admitted  among  us 

that  Allah  created  the  horseout  of  the  wind,  aa 
he  created  Adam  out  of  the  mud. 

"He  said  to  the  south  wind:  *I  will  that 
a  creature  should  proceed  from  thee — condense 
thyself' — and  the  wind  condensed  itself.  Then 
came  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  took  a  handful  of 
this  matter,  and  presented  it  to  Allah,  who- 
formed  bf  it  B  dark-bay  horse,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Then  he  signed  him  with  the  si^  of  gloiT' 
and  of  good  fortune — a  star  in  the  middle  of  Qw- 
forehead." 

Thus  the  horse  moat  esteemed  is  that 
which  has  a  star  on  its  forehead ;  and  the 
Prophet  has  said  :  "  If  I  were  to  gather 
together  in  one  spot  all  the  horses  «f  the 
Arabs,  and  make  them  race  a^inst  one 
another,  it  ia  the  chestnat  which  wmild 
outstrip  the  rest." 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  tbe  favor* 
ite  color  for  a  horae  among  the  Ataba  is 
the  white. 


f  EL  Dadnu.     .  "  1-  Take  the  horse  white  as  a  silken  Sag, 
without  spot,  wHh  tbe  drdq  of  hi»  ey«s  bladL 
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"2.  The  black.  *He  must  be  as  black  as 
night  Tvithout  rtioon  and  stars.' 

"3.  The  bay.  lie  must  be  nearly  black,  or 
streaked  with  gold.  *  The  dark  red  one  said  to 
the  dispute,  "Stop  there." ' " 

The  chestnuts,  the  dappled  grays,  and  the 
yellow  duns  come  next.  The  coats  de- 
spised are  the  roan  and  the  piebald,  of 
which  latter  hue  it  is  ungraciously  re- 


rides  him,  taxes  him  beyond  his  strength. 
Scold  him,  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of 
Allah.  Lead  him  back  into  the  ways  of 
our  forefathers.  Above  all,  however, 
don't  tell  him  that  it  was  I  who  suggested 
this  to  you." 

"No  sooner  has  the  foal  seen  the  light,  than 

one  of  the  bystanders  takes  it  in  his  arms,  and 

walks  up  and  down  with  it  for  some  time,  in 

marked  :  the  midst  of  almost  inconceivable  noiso  and 

uproar.    It  is  supposed  that  a  useful  lesson  is 

"  Flee  him  like  the  pestilence,  for  he  is  own    thus  taught  for  the  future :  the  animal,  accus- 

brother  to  the  cow."  tomed  from  its  birth  to  horrible  sounds,  will 

never  afterward  be  frightened  at  any  thing. 
In   spite   of  the  praise  that  has  been       "  To  teach  the  foal  to  suck,  a  fig  or  a  date 
heaped  upon  the  horse,  he  is  certainly,  in    s^^^^,^  ^  milk,  slightly  salted,  is  put  into  his 

^.,«\v«,«  ,f^.,«*^^  ^»,«^**»«^o*o««««i^««  ««^    mouth.    .    .    .    But  it  IS  also  necessarv  to  accus- 
our  own  country,  one  ot  most  senseless  and   ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^j^j^  ^^^^^^  ^„^  ^^^,^  ^.^^   T, 

helpless  of  all  animals ;  timid,  uncertain,  and  ^^^  ^  goatskin,  used  several  years  for  holding 

requiring  abundance  of  care  and  watchful-  milk,  and  tiU  it  with  air ;  then  squeezing  it 

ness.     The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  gently,  they  blow  up  his  nostrils  a  few  times." 
its  cousin  of  the  desert.    In  early  youth, 

indeed,  immense  pains  are  lavished  upon  This  last  piece  of  education  is  essential 

him,  and  he  is  rarely  mounted    before  in  the  desert,  where  water  is  often  muoh 

he  is  two  years  and  a  half  old,  but  his  scarcer  than  is  milk ;  though,  while  there 

education  has  been  such  that  he  is  by  that  is  any  at  all,  the  horse  partakes  of  it,  or 

time  almost  qualified  to  take  care  both  of  monopolizes  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

himself  and  his  master.     When  the  rider  human.     lie  is  treated  even  better  than 

dismounts,  and  wishes  his  steed  to  remain  "  one  of  the  family." 

stationary,  ho  has  merely  to  pass   the  The  Arab  horse  is  watered,  however, 

bridle  over  his  head ;  he  has  never  any  only  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     He 

reason  to  ask  a  man  to  hold  his  horse  for  is  oflen  obliged  to  content  himself  with 

him.    At  market,  or  elsewhere^  he  leaves  dates  instead  of  barley ;  these  are  given 

him  for  hours  without  disquietude,  and  to  him  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  when 

returns  to  tind  him   standing  stock-still,  their  stones  are  sofl,  and  are  eaten  stones 

This  has  been  taught  by  a  very  simple  and  all.     In  the  spring,  he  is  turned  oat 

process.    The  bridle  once  over  his  head,  on  the  pastures ;   but  in  the  summer,  if 

and  dragging  on  the  ground,  a  slave  is  his  master  can  afiford  it,  he  gets  a  lit- 

stationed  beside  him  to   tread   upon  it  tie  barley.     Op  this  scanty  fare,  a  good 

whenever  the  animal  is  about  to  go  off,  horse  in  the  desert  is  exj)ected,  if  neces- 

and   so  to  give  a  disagreeable  shock  to  sary,  to.  accomplish,  for  five  or  six  sttc* 

the  bars  of  the  mouth.    This  is  the  only  ce^sive  days,  distances  of  a  hundred  and 

thing  approaching  to  harshness  in   the  twenty -five    to    a    hundred    and    fiftj 

training  of  the  Arab — although,   indeed,  miles :  and  after  a  couj»le  of  days'  rest 

if  the  training  should /«//,  there  are  spurs  and  good  feeding,  he  will  be  quite  well 

employed  such  as  no  European  would  enough  to  repeat  the  feat.    If  he  shakes 

dream  of  using.    The  Society  for  Preven-  himself  at   any    resting-place,   or    paws 

tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would  have  the  ground  with  his  foot,  it  is  held  that 

little  scope  for  employment  in  Algeria,  there  is  no   occasion  to  pull  up  in  the 

Should  any  children,  too  young  to  reason,  journey;  and  if  you  would  know  at  the 

tease  or  ill-use  the  horses  tethered  in  front  end  of  a  day  of  excessive  fatigue  how  far 

of  the  tent,  the  Arab  wife    will  cry :  you  can  yet  depend  upon  your  horse,  get 

*^  Children,  beat  not  the  horses.    Wretch-  off  his  back,  and  pull  iiim  strongly  by  the 

es !  it  is  they  who  nourish  you.    Do  yon  tail ;  if  he  remains  unmoved,  you  may  sUll 

wish  that  Allah  should  curse  our  tent?"  rely  upon  him.    '^It  is  of  no  very  rare 

She  does  not  spare  her  own  husband,  if  occurrence  to  hear  of  a  horse  doing  one 

he  misuses  his  horse,  but  complains  of  him  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four 

to  the  chief  of  the  tribe.    "  O  my  lord  I  hours !"     The  requisites  which  the  men 

although  he  is  all  we  have,  yet  my  hus«  of  the  desert  look  for  in  him  are,  that  ^  he 

band  takes  him  on  idle  joameys,  over-  should  carry  a  full-grown  man,  his  anna 
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and  a  change  of  clothing,  food  for  both 
his  rider  and  himself,  a  flag  even  on  a 
windy  day,  and  if  it  be  necessary,  drag  a 
dead  body  behind  hira." 

A  horse  of  the  Sahara  is  calculated  to 
live  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and 
a  mare  from  twenty-five  to  thirty;  his 
])rime  is  indicated  by  the  following  prov- 
erb : 

"  Seven  years  for  my  brother, 
Seven  years  for  myself, 
Seven  years  for  my  enemy." 

The  Arabs  prefer  mares  to  horses,  but 
only  for  the  three  following  reasons:  1. 
The  pecuniary  profit;  for  the  stories  that 
represent  the  sons  of  the  desert  turning 
their  backs  upon  proffered  treasure,  and 
remounting  the  beloved  steed  that  they 
can  not  bring  themselves  to  part  with,  are 
a  little  imaginary,  and  as  much  as  four 
thousand  pounds  has  been  known  to  have 
been  received  for  the  progeny  of  a  single 
mare.  2.  Because  the  mare  does  not 
neigh  like  the  horse  in  time  of  war — a 
most  important  matter.  3.  Because  she 
is  less  sensitive  to  hunger,  thirst,  and 
heat,  and  will  feed  on  the  same  herbage 
as  the  sheep  and  camels. 

The  Arabs  of  Upper  Asia  have  regular 
genealogical  trees  of  their  horses,  in  which 
the  birth  and  parentage  of  a  colt  is  affirm- 
ed by  evidence  such  as  would  be  taken  in 
a  court  of  justice ;  while  among  the  tribe 
Ann  ay  a  there  are  horses  so  priceless  that 
it  is  at  least  impossible  even  for  great 
personages  and  wealthy  merchants  to  pay 
in  cash  for  them :  they  give  a  number  of 
bills,  therefore,  falling  due  at  intervals  of 
twelve  months,  or  else  bind  themselves  to 
pay  an  annuity  for  ever  to  the  vender  and 
his  descendants.  But  perhaps  nothing 
exemplifies  tlxj  high  value  put  upon  a 
horse  by  these  wandering  people  so  much 
as  this  fact,  that,  although  delighting  in 
war  and  bloodshed,  they  never  kill  a  far- 
rier ;  they  would  as  soon  think  of  poison- 
ing a  well;  he  has  only  to  alight,  and 
imitate  with  the  two  corners  of  his  bur- 
nous—  raising  and  depressing  them  by 
turns — the  movement  of  the  bellows,  and 
his  life  is  held  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  her- 
ald or  a  priest  among  more  civilized  na- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  farrier 
chance  to  grow  rich,  a  quarrel  is  often 
fastened  upon  hira,  and  a  portion  of  his 
wealth  taken  away,  and  held  in  hostage, 
to  prevent  so  desirable  a  neighbor  quit- 
ting the  district. 

The  Arab  horse-dealer  is  not  the  cheat 


that  his  European  brother  commonly  is, 
for  he  never  resorts  to  any  tiickeries  to 
disguise  the  bad  points  of  his  horse ;  but 
he  is  most  seductively  eloquent  upon  the 
subject  of  his  virtues. 

"  *  Uncover  his  back,'  cries  he,  *  and  satisfy 
thy  gaze.  Say  not  it  is  my  horse,  say  it  is  my 
son.  .  .  .  He  is  pure  as  gold.  His  eyesight 
is  so  good  that  he  can  distinguish  a  hair  in  the 
night-time.  In  the  day  of  hattle,  he  delights 
in  the  whistling  of  the  balls.  He  overtakes 
the  gazelle.  .  .  .  lie  has  no  brother  in  the 
world;  it  is  a  swallow.  He  listens  to  his 
flanks,  and  is  ever  watching  the  heels  of  his 
rider.' " 

It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that 
with  all  this  honesty,  and  even  chivalry, 
among  the  sons  of  the-  desert  in  respect 
to  equine  matters,  there  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  horse  stealing.  The  protection  of 
the  Prophet  is  even  invoked  by  persons 
bent  upon  this  sort  of  enterprise ;  and  the 
twenty-first  of  the  Mussulman  month  is 
considered  the  right  time  for  setting  out, 
and  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  the 
most  favorable  for  putting  the  design  into 
execution.  Upon  the  other  hand,  an  evil 
which  has  grown  out  of  horse-training  in 
this  country  to  a  colossal  size — that  of 
gambling  on  the  turf — is  strictly  kept 
down  among  the  Arabs.  It  is  forbidden 
and  considered  disgraceful  to  bet  upon 
the  result  of  horse-races,  although  they 
themselves  are  authorized  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion.  It  is  enacted  by  the 
Koran  that  the  course  for  trained  steeds 
should  be  seven  kilometres,  ^nd  for  those 
untrained  but  three.  Ten  horses  run  in 
each  race,  of  which  only  the  three  who 
come  in  last  receive  nothing;  and  the 
prizes  are  given  by  the  chiefs. 

Contrary  to  the  accepted  opinion,  the 
Arabs  shoe  their  horses,  although  they 
take  the  shoes  oflf  in  the  spring.  These 
are  very  light,  of  a  soft,  pliant  metal,  and 
are  put  on  cold.  Their  bridles  have  blink- 
ers fitted  to  them — an  indignity  which  is 
reserved  in  England  almost  solely  for 
draught-horses.  The  Arab  saddle  b  of 
wood,  with  a  huge  pommel,  and  a  broad 
trouasequin  behind,  high  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  loins;  the  whole  being  covered 
and  held  together  without  nails  or  pegs 
by  a  camel's  skin.  Suspended  from  the 
pommel  is  a  sort  of  bag,  called  a  c^ebira^ 
containing  several  compartments  for  car- 
rying bread,  a  mirror,  soap,  cartridges, 
shoes,  a  flint,  and  writing  materials.  ''  I 
am  convinced,"  says  General  Daumas, 
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^^  that  the  sabretaches  of  onr  hussars  had 
their  origin  in  these  djebiras.^^  The  stir- 
rups are  oroad  and  clumsy.  Their  lateral 
faces  gradually  diminish  so  as  to  unite 
with  the  upper  bar  which  supports  the 
ring  for  the  stirrup  leathers.  They  are 
used  very  short,  and  the  whole  foot  is 
thrust  into  them.  The  eye  of  these  stir- 
rups strikes  against  the  leg-bone  of  him 
who  rises  in  them,  and  renders  them  at 
first  extremely  painful ;  but  after  a  time 


the  skin  hardens,  and  an  exostosis  is 
formed,  which  destroys  all  sensibility.  It 
is  by  these  exostoses  that  a  horseman  is 
distinguished  from  a  foot-soldier,  and  so 
clearly  indeed,  that  in  the  province  of 
Oran  a  certain  bey,  having  resolved  to 
inflict  an  exemplary  chastisement  on  a 
tribe  that  had  revolted,  put  to  death  all 
who  fell  into  his  hands  bearing  these 
marks.  He  well  knew  that  his  anger  was 
only  vented  on  the  horsemen. 


From    Fraier'i    Magaiine. 


THE      PLEASURES      OF      DIFFICULTY. 


It  would  be  very  difficult  to  define  pre- 
cisely what  is  pleasure — almost  as  difficult 
as  to  define  what  is  happiness.  We  pur- 
sue happiness,  or  some  symbol  for  it, 
through  life,  and  occasionally,  perhaps, 
pluck  pleasure  by  the  way.  But  we  have 
not  time  to  examine  the  pleasure  we  have 
seized  :  "  'tis  odor  fled  as  soon  as  shed ;" 
and  though  the  recollection  of  it  lingers 
about  us,  and  we  sigh  for  its  renewal, 
we  never  meet  it  again  in  the  same  shape : 
when  next  it  comes  to  us  it  is  like,  out 
not  the  same.  The  pleasures  that  are  gone 
are  gone  for  ever ;  the  pleasures  which  are 
to  come  must  be  more  or  less  new,  as  we 
who  enjoy  them  are  more  or  less  changed. 
The  difference  may  be  almost  impercepti- 
ble, as  the  difference  in  ourselves,  from 
day  to  day,  is  imperceptible ;  but  a  pleas- 
ure which  we  might  call  the  same  is  in 
reality  only  similar,  when  experienced  for 
the  second  time,  and  presents  at  least  one 
essential  point  of  difference,  the  want  of 
novelty.  But  as  there  are  degrees  of 
novelty,  as  of  almost  all  things,  so  by  fre- 
quent repetition  a  pleasure  becomes  loss 
and  less  like  the  first  experience  of  it,  un- 
til at  lengh  many  things  which  we  once 
regarded  as  our  greatest  pleasures  cease 
to  be  pleasures  at  all.  The  triumph  with 
which  a  child  jerks  his  first  minnow  to  the 
bank  with  a  stick  and  a  string  is  not  ex- 
ceeded by  that  with  which,  a  score  of 
years  later,  he  kills  a  gigantic  salmon  by 
a  dexterous  throw  of  the  fly,  and  a  skillful 
contest  with  the  fish.    As  all  the  toys  and 


games  of  childhood  cease  by  degrees  to 
please,  so  one  hears  many  people  proclaim- 
ing that  childhood  is  the  nappiest  part  of 
life.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  maturity  and 
old  age  may  be  as  happy  in  themselves,  if 
only  they  can  refrain  from  looking  back. 
Childhood  can  not  discern  that  some 
pleasures  are  irrevocably  gone — all  other 
ages  can ;  and  childhood  enjoys  more  than 
any  other  age  the  pleasures  of  anticipa- 
tion. But  childhood  is  scarcely  left  be- 
hind ere  we  learn  a  lesson  which  coun- 
terbalances all  childhood's  advantages. 
Whenever  the  anticipation  is  great,  the 
pleasure  is  proportionately  small.  To  an- 
ticipate is  to  Dorrow  for  the  present  at 
the  expense  of  the  future ;  and  unless  we 
go  through  the  insolvent  court  presided 
over  by  commissioner  Death,  we  can  not 
avoid  the  payment  of  such  debts.  In 
short,  to  use  the  homely  old  adage,  we 
'^  can  not  eat  the  cake  and  have  it."  If, 
then,  we  are  willing  to  learn  the  lessons 
which  experience  repeats  to  us  every  day, 
and  when  we  have  learnt  them  to  act  upon 
them,  our  pleasures  may  be  as  numerous 
at  one  period  of  our  lives  as  at  another. 
We  have  only  to  be  content  not  to  mourn 
for  pleasures  past,  and  to  ^^take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow." 

And  the  greatest  and  most  permanent 
of  all  pleasures  are  the  pleasures  of  dif> 
ficulty.  They  are  the  greatest  in  number 
and  in  degree,  for  we  meet  nothing  more 
frequently  than  difficulty ;  and  the  highest 
of  all  pleasures  is  the  consciousness  of 
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having  surmounted  a  difficulty,  and  the 
next  to  it  the  satisfaction  of  having  made 
a  gallant,  though  unsuccessful  struggle. 
And  they  are  in  two  ways  the  most  per- 
manent; for  on  the  one  hand  the  pleasure 
of  the  struggle  lasts  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  struggle,  and  is  increased  when  the 
struggle  is  successfully  ended ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pleasure  is  susceptible  of 
unlimited  repetitions,  as  the  number  of 
difficulties  which  may  be  encountered  is 
unlimited ;  and  the  pleasure  of  dealing 
with  a  new  difficulty  is  a  new  pleasure, 
though  still  belonging  to  the  one  class — 
the  pleasures  of  difficulty. 

But  it  may  with  very  great  justice  be 
said  that  pleasure  is  not  the  chief  feature 
of  a  great  and  protracted  struggle  with  a 
difficulty — that  there  are  moments  of  de- 
pression, of  disgust,  even  of  despair.  So, 
undoubtedly,  there  are  ;  and  in  that  very 
fact  lies  the  great  proof  that  difficulty  is 
a  source  of  pleasure.  It  is  where  the  en 
crgies  relax  that  depression  comes  in  ;  it 
is  where  the  difficulty  has  been  removed 
from  the  category  of  the  difficult,  and 
transferred  to  that  of  the  impossible. 
Difficulty  naturally  inspires  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  overcome ;  but  impossibility 
destroys  all  hope,  and  crushes  us  with 
the  belief  that  our  labor  is  labor  in  vain. 
So  in  a  long  struggle,  which  is  fruitless 
until  the  prime  object  is  attained,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  moments 
when  the  poor  toiler  will  ask  himself 
whether  he  is  not  engaged  upon  a  hope-, 
less  task  —  if  not  absolutely  impossible, 
at  least  impossible  to  him.  Still,  when  he 
sets  himself  to  work  again,  he  will  forget 
his  fears  in  his  labors,  and  enjoy  again 
the  pleasures  of  activity  or  of  difficulty, 
w^hich  are  one  and  the  same;  for  it  is 
difficulty  which  calls  forth  activity,  and 
activity  is  pleasure ;  and  so  he  who 
struggles  with  an  impossibility,  believing 
it  to  be  only  a  difficulty,  may  find  pleas- 
ure in  the  struggle,  though  he  never  at- 
tains to  that  excess  of  pleasure  which 
rewards  the  consummation.  If  a  child 
wants  a  piece  of  the  moon,  and  sits  down 
and  cries  for  it,  he  w^ill  be  miserable ; 
but  if  he  sets  to  work  to  devise  some 
means  of  reaching  the  moon  and  bring- 
ing back  a  piece  of  it,  the  occupation 
will  secure  him  from  misery  as  long  as 
it  lasts.  It  is  better  to  inflate  a  balloon 
and  ascend  with  it  wherever  it  may  go 
than  to  sit  still  and  cry  one's  eyes  out ; 
for  even  a  broken  neck  is  better  than  a 


broken  Tieart.  It  is  better  to  die  of  work 
than  to  die  of  grief,  though  not  wise  to 
kill  one's  self  with  either. 

But  it  is  the  proneness  to  regard  a  dif- 
ficulty as  an  impossibility  which  is  the 
source  of  a  great  portion  of  human  misery. 
It  may  sometimes  prostrate  the  strong 
man  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  ;  but  it 
more  frequently  displays  itself  among  the 
more  inactive  portion  of  mankind,  which 
"  never  gets  a  chance,"  or  "  has  no  luck." 
But  with  such  men— as  with  those  who 
work  too  hard,  and  fall  victims  to  their 
hard  work — the  real  mischief  lies  in  an 
inherent  fallacy  in  their  view  of  life.  They 
forget  that  the  object  and  the  attainment  of 
it  are  but  the  zest  which  give  piquancy 
to  life,  and  that  the  struggle  ana  the  dif- 
ficulty are  the  true  meat  and  drink.  And 
that  this  is  so  there  are  many  indications ; 
for  even  success  palls  upon  men  at  last, 
just  as  the  same  sauce  served  up  day 
afler  day  at  last  palls  upon  the  epicure. 
Great  conquerors  sigh  for  more  worlds  to 
vanquish  before  they  have  vanquished 
their  own.  Success  has  become  so  easy 
to  them,  that  they  have  ceased  to  regard 
victory  as  involving  any  difficulty.  They 
must  be  victorious ;  and  how  wretched 
will  they  be  when  there  are  no  more  vic- 
tories to  be  won!  All  their  power  of 
struggling  with  difficulty  has  been  spent 
in  the  struggle  with  a  particular  kind  of 
difficulty,  and  they  have  drunk  deep  of  its 
pleasures  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  ig- 
norant of  the  pleasures  of  other  difficulties ; 
they  fail  to  see  that  in  human  life  there  is 
an  infinity  of  worlds  within  worlds  to  be 
conquered.  Material  conquest  has  been 
the  pleasure  of  their  youth — the  delight 
of  adding  Jand  to  land,  and  saying,  "This 
is  mine ;"  and  though  the  pleasure  has 
ceased  to  please,  and  been  metamorphosed 
into  satiety,  they  still  can  not  allow  that 
any  other  kind  of  conquest  can  aflford 
equal  pleasure. 

We  are  perhaps  most  of  us  guilty  of 
the  same  absurdity;  we  are  all  bigoted 
to  our  own  old  habits ;  we  are  all  more  or 
less  like  the  cobbler  who  thought  there 
was  nothing  like  leather ;  and  we  are  so 
because  we  have  all  been  conversant  with 
the  pleasures  of  a  particular  kind  of  diffi- 
culty, and  still  associate  the  idea  of  pleas- 
ant occupation  with  the  idea  of  that  par- 
ticular Kind  of  difficulty,  no  matter 
whether  that  difficulty  be  the  reduction 
of  a  warlike  nation  into  obedient  subjects, 
or  the  reduction  of  a  refractory  piece  of 
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leather  into  a  well-made  boot.  But  we 
all  of  us  by  this  very  fact  bear  witness  to 
the  pleasures  of  difficulty.  Men  may 
grumble  at  their  hard  work ;  but  as  a 
rule,  if  they  are  good  for  much,  they  take 
more  interest  in  their  own  j^articular  kind 
of  work  than  in  any  thing  else.  There  is 
a  sort  of  consciousness  in  them  that  they 
have  experienced  pleasure  in  the  success- 
ful struggle  with  certain  difficulties,  and 
a  lurking  hope  that  another  successful 
struff <]cle  with  the  same  kind  of  difficulties 
may  be  in  store  for  them.  They  have  the 
desire  to  advance — not  to  make  entirely 
new  conquests,  but  to  secure  by  some  ad- 
ditional victory  the  acquisitions  they  have 
already  made. 

All  mankind  seem  to  possess  the  com- 
bative faculty  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ; 
and  its  difference  in  one  man  and  another 
is  perhaps  one  quite  as  much  of  kind  as  of 
degree.  The  occupations  which  a  man 
pursues,  or,  in  other  words,  the  difficulties 
which  he  prefers  to  encounter,  are  quite 
as  distinctive  marks  of  his  character  as 
the  energy  with  which  he  encounters 
them.  An  Aristotle  or  an  Euclid  fights 
as  resolutely  as  a  Alexander,  and  it  costs 
as  great  an  effort  to  read  one  of  nature's 
laws  as  to  assert  the  human  law  of  might; 
but  the  one  contest  is  visible,  and  the  other 
seen  only  in  its  results.  The  pleasures  of 
the  victory  and  the  struggle  are  perhaps 
as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
There  is  in  both  the  precious  drop  of 
triumph  to  sweeten  life — made  precious 
only  by  the  difficulty  by  which  it  has  been 
purchased.  Had  Alexander  been  born  to 
the  greatness  of  Sardanapalus,  he  might 
have  become  a  Sardanapalus,  but  he  could 
never  have  become  an  Alexander.  Em- 
pire, which  he  looked  upon  as  his  by 
right,  he  could  never  have  looked  upon  as 
the  object  for  which  difficulty  and  danger 
were  to  be  met,  and  he  might  have  be- 
taken himself  to  the  difficulties  of  devis- 
ing new  pleasures,  or  the  difficulties  of 
surpassing  his  master,  Aristotle,  in  the 
fields  of  Knowledge.  A  man  of  his  ex- 
cessively combative  nature  must  of  neces- 
sity have  sought  out  difficulties  of  some 
kind  or  other ;  he  could  never  have  con- 
tented himself  with  those  which  came  un- 
sought, as  some  of  us  do,  j)erhaps  as  most 
of  us  do. 

But  if  the  majority  of  men  are,  as  must 
be  admitted,  disposed  to  shirk  difficulty, 
and  to  look  upon  ease  as  the  highest  good 
in  life,  as  the  synonym  for    happiness, 


what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  difficulty  ?  Does  not  that  which 
people  like  best  afford  them  the  greatest 
j)lea8ure  ?  If  they  sigh  for  ease  when  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties,  does  not  that  fact 
prove  that  pleasure  is  to  be  found  only  in 
ease,  and  that  difficulty  is  a  source  only  of 
j)ain  ?  This  argument  would  completely 
dispose  of  the  pleasures  of  difficulty,  but 
for  the  well-known  fact  that  those  who 
are  born  to  a  life  of  ease  sigh  for  difiScul- 
ties,  and  travel  over  the  whole  world  in 
search  of  them.  Some  men  become  poli- 
ticians, some  soldiers,  some  sportsmen — 
some  strive  to  annihilate  the  mystery  of 
the  Nile,  and  some  explore  the  prairies, 
or  are  attracted  to  the  I^ole  ;  but  all  have 
their  hobby.  Some  like  fiery  and  un- 
broken steeds,  that  occasionally  run  away 
with  them,  and  others  trot  discreetly  on  a 
steady-going  cob ;  some  affect  pace,  and 
are  always  on  a  race-horse,  and  others 
affect  substance,  and  sit  sideways  upon  a 
dray-horse ;  some  ride  a  sound  horse  to 
death,  and  others  keep  a  broken-down 
screw  on  his  legs  years  after  he  shonld 
have  been  sent  to  the  knackers.  But  every 
one  gets  a  mount  somewhere.  Those  who 
have  not  one  of  their  own  must  beg,  bor- 
row, or  steal ;  and  on  they  all  ride,  fast 
and  slow,  each  with  a  difficulty  to  be  sur- 
mounted, each  with  an  object  in  the  dis- 
tance— distinct,  or  indistinct,  flimsy  or 
substantial — and  each  quite  certain  that* 
his  own  object  is  preferable  to  his  neigh- 
bor's. Each  of  them  is  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  his  hobby  will  carry  him 
safely  to  the  winning-post ;  each  of  them 
pictures  a  sort  of  golden  age  to  himself^ 
when  the  difficulty  is  surmounted  and  the 
race  won. 

Ah  !  that  golden  age!  How  delightful 
in  poetry,  how  impossible  in  reality  I  and 
yet  the  desire  of  most  men  is  to  attain  to 
something  like  it.  Does  not  each  of  us 
desire  a  competence — the  means  of  living 
without  worlcing  ?  And  yet,  by  a  singu- 
lar contradiction,  does  not  almost  every 
one  consider  a  competence  to  be  a  little 
more  than  he  possesses.  Place  a  man  be- 
yond all  want  of  money,  and  ho  wants 
something  else;  he  wants  laurels  to  re- 
pose upon,  as  well  as  wealth  to  roll  in ; 
he  only  wants  a  certain  something  to  make 
him  quite  content ;  and  yet,  if  he  bad  that 
something  to-morrow,  he  would  find  that 
his  happiness  could  not  be  complete  with- 
out a  certain  something  else,  of  which  he 
never  felt  the  need  until  hb  first  object 
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Avas  attained.  If  he  wanted  notbing  else, 
lie  would  want  an  object  and  an  occupa- 
tion. His  golden  age  is  a  paradise  in  the 
mirage,  inducing  him  to  increase  his 
efforts,  and  making  him  forget  the  desert 
lie  has  to  cross  before  his  journey  can  be 
ended ;  and  as  one  image  melts^  away, 
another  rises  to  replace  it. 

The  golden  age !  What  an  age  of  mis- 
ery would  it  be,  if  it  were  what  the  poets 
have  represented  it,  and  mankind  were  all 
like  what  mankind  is!  Suppose  there 
were  no  rich  and  no  poor,  and  all  men  had 
what  they  wanted  ;  suppose  the  land  pro- 
duced all  its  fruits  without  tillage ;  sup- 
pose every  thing  came  at  once  ready  to 
our  hands  ;  suppose  that  our  wants  were 
but  few,  and  all  satisfied,  and  that  we  had 
every  thing  which  the  poets  who  sing  of 
the  golden  age  hold  necessary  to  make 
life  happy ;  or  suppose  that  our  wants 
were  innumerable,  as  in  fact  they  are,  and 
that  they  were  still  all  satisfied — that  we 
had  but  to  wish  in  order  to  become  mas- 
ters of  every  science,  of  every  art,  of 
wealth,  of  all  that  men  ever  strive  for — 
what  miserable  creatures  should  we  be  in 
either  case !  We  should  be  deprived  of 
Pandora's  last  and  best  gift — hope:  we 
could  not  hope  if  we  had  nothing  to  hope 
for,  and  our  condition  would  approach 
very  nearly  to  a  state  of  despair.  J3ut  in 
place  of  hope  we  should  have  content — 
wc  had  content  when  there  was  a  golden 
age,  the  poets  tell  us.  If  so,  men  must 
have  been  very  differently  constituted  in 
those  days  ;  they  must  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  suffering  from  ennui. 

But  while  poets  sing  the  delights  of 
the  golden  age,  and  philosophers  preach 
about  the  vanity  of  human  wishes — and 
such  philosophers  have  in  a  certain  one- 
sided way  more  reason  with  them  than 
such  poets — few  wishes  are  worth  the 
attainment,  and  many  are  ruinous  to  him 
who  attains  them.  What  are  all  our  ob- 
jects of  ambition  worth,  when  we  know 
that  death  is  ever  ready  to  pluck  off  the 
crown  which  success  has  placed  on  our 
brows  ?  We  struggle  through  life  for  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  when  we  have 
the  means  of  enjoyment  we  are  too  old  to 
enjoy.  All  this  is  true  enough  in  a  certain 
sense.  It  is  true,  if  we  consider  idleness 
to  be  enjoyment,  and  the  absence  of  diffi- 
culty to  be  happiness ;  it  is  as  true  as  the 
])oetical  notion  of  the  golden  age,  and  as 
likely  to  breed  discontent ;  and  it  is 
founded  upon  precisely  the  same  fallacy, 


but  untempered  by  poetical  fancy.  The 
poet  says  "  we  can  not.  be  happy  as  we 
are,"  but  conjures  up  a  species  of  happi- 
ness in  his  imagination.  We  might  be 
happy,  he  declares,  if  we  were  differently 
organized  beings,  placed  under  different 
conditions,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  when 
analyzed — nothing.  The  philosopher  who 
prates  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  im- 
plies equally  that  we  can  not  be  happy  as 
we  are ;  but  he  does  not  allow  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  his  imagination. 
"  Human  wishes  are  vain,"  he  says,  "  and 
you  can't  deny  it ;  and  if  human  wishes 
are  vain,  life  is  vain,  and  happiness  a 
chimera." 

But  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that,  because  human  wishes  are  vain, 
therefore  human  happiness  is  an  impossi- 
bility. The  hunters  who  have  galloped 
about  all  day  afler  a  miserable  little  fox, 
which  might  have  been  destroyed  in  a 
moment  by  a  poisoned  bait,  have  not  per- 
formed a  feat  in  itself  very  great.  The 
fox's  brush  is  of  itself  worth  little ;  but 
the  health  and  strength  picked  up  by  the 
way  are  worth  much.  And  the  majority 
of  the  objects  of  life  are  in  themselves 
perhaps  worth  no  more  than  the  fox's 
brush  ;  but  they  serve  to  call  forth  the 
energies  and  affections  of  men.  The  man 
may  be  nothing  without  the  object ;  but 
the  object  is  nothing  without  the  man. 
The  gold  is  nothing,  the  position  is  noth- 
ing; but  the  struggle  for  the  gold  and 
the  position  may  prove  a  man's  affection 
for  those  who  are  dear  to  him ;  they  may 
call  forth  all  the  manhood  within  him. 
There  is  but  one  danger :  that  in  striving 
to  master  them,  he  may  become  their 
slave. 

And  in  the  struggle  with  difficulty  there 
is  certainly  a  danger  of  excessive  toil, 
which,  by  destroying  the  power  to  con- 
tinue that  toil,  sometimes  destroys  the 
pleasures  of  the  difficulty.  Difficulty  sup- 
plies us  with  our  objects  in  life,  and 
every  one  has  felt  the  necessity  of  having 
an  object.  Unfortunately  but  too  many 
have  sacrificed  themselves  to  their  object ; 
and  it  has  but  too  often  happened  that 
they  have  both  fallen  short  of  the  object 
sought,  and  missed  the  pleasures  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Life  is 
no  life  without  its  object,  and  an  object 
that  does  .not  present  some  difficulty  in 
the  attainment  nardly  deserves  the  name  ; 
but  it  is  surely  an  absurdity  to  sacrifice 
health  and  life  for  an  dbject  which  is,  after 
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all,  but  the  complement  of  life — unless, 
indeed,  the  object  is  purely  unselfish, 
and  the  life  is  given  for  a  great  cause ! 
But  how  often  does  "  vaulting  ambition 
o'erleap  itself,  and  fall  on  the  other  side  ?" 
How  often  do  the  most  selfish  of  mankind 
make  the  most  complete  sacrifices  of  self, 
not  for  the  sake  of  religion,  not  for  the 
good  of  their  fellowmen,  not  for  the  good 
of  their  kind,  not  even  for  their  own  good 
— but  simply  from  the  love  of  money,  or 
position,  or  fame,  or  some  abstraction, 
which  has  in  the  beginning  served  as  an 
object  giving  an  impulse  to  their  lives, 
and  in  the  end  as  a  loadstone  attracting 
them  to  dissolution?  We  cry  out  that 
we  are  a  hard-working  age  ;  but  why  do 
we  persist  in  working  so  hard  ?  We  have 
not  all  of  us  great  objects  to  sacrifice  our- 
selves for  :  the  majority  of  us  are  hoping 
for  nothing  higher  than  our  so  many  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  a  year,  or  a  footing  in 
a  certain  society,  or  to  make  our  boys 
gentlemen  by  profession,  and  our  girls 
ladies  by  what  is  called  education.  But 
is  it,  after  all,  the  profession  which  makes 
the  gentleman  ? — is  it  the  combination  of 
accomplishments  which  makes  the  lady  ? 
All  honor  be  to  parental  affection;  but 
even  parental  affection  may  be  blind  to 
the  true  interests  of  those  it  loves.  Is  it 
a  good  example  to  make  our  toil  a  task 
instead  of  a  pleasure — a  thing  to  be  shun- 
ned instead  of  welcomed — to  convert  the 
wholesome  and  invigorating  air  of  diffi- 
culty into  a  poison,  and  determined  energy 
into  feverish  discontent  ?  Is  not  a  poor 
man  in  health  better  than  a  rich  man  in 
sickness? — nay,  is  not  stamina  quite  as 
necessary  as  refinement  in  this  pushing 
world  of  ours  ?  Why  should  we  pluck  a 
crown  of  thorns  from  every  hedge  we 
pass  ?  The  roses  are  sweeter,  and  will 
repay  us  for  a  scratch  or  two  incurred  in 
the  gathering.  There  is  an  asceticism  in 
money-making  no  less  than  in  monasteries, 
and  it  is  an  asceticism  which  it  will  be 
found  even  more  difficult  to  justify.  Sure- 
ly money  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  money. 

In  dealing  with  difficulties,  as  with 
most  matters,  there  is  a  certain  golden 
mean,  the  preservation  of  which  secures 
the  highest  amount  of  enjoyment.  When 
a  man  rushes  into  enterprises  which  are 
manifestly  beyond  his  strength,  he  acts 
like  a  fool ;  but  it  is  an  act  of  folly  which 
is  perpetrated  every  day.  If  a  man  at- 
tempts to  lift  two  nandredweight  when 


he  is  barely  able  to  lift  one,  he  scarcely 
deserves  commiseration  for  a  broken  back; 
and  yet  people  are  continually  breaking 
their  backs  in  a  similar  way,  and  that  too 
after  they  have  had  experience  that  they 
can  not  make  the  attempt  with  impunity. 
But  the  glory  of  lifting  two  hundred- 
weight, or  of  some  other  corporeal  or 
mental  feat  beyond  their  strength,  ap- 
pears to  them  an  object  so  infinitely  pr^ 
erable  to  an  unbroken  back,  that  they  are 
content  to  risk  their  backs  or  their  lives 
in  the  endeavor  to  attain  it.  The  greater 
the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  the  greater 
the  glory  when  they  have  overcome  it. 
In  the  craving  for  the  result  they  forget 
to  estimate  the  means,  and  strain  them- 
selves into  a  premature  grave :  they  fre- 
quently sacrifice  themselves  to  an  object, 
without  considering  whether  that  object 
is  worthy  of  the  sacrifice,  or  sometimes 
even  in  ignorance  that  the  sacrifice  must 
be  made. 

But  still  greater  would  bo  the  folly  of 
a  man  who,  because  he  knew  himself  to 
bo  unable  to  lift  two  hundredweight, 
shrank  back  appalled  from  the  labor  of 
picking  up  a  cricket-ball.  There  are  not 
such  men  to  be  found,  it  may  be  said ; 
and  yet,  mutatis  mutandis^  there  are.  It 
might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  any 
one  who  would  absolutely  refuse  to  pick 
up  a  cricket-ball  on  the  S9ore  of  the  ex- 
cessive exertion  required ;  and  yet  in  the 
matches  of  life  there  are  many  to  be 
found  sitting  listlessly  on  the  eround, 
when  they  should  be  devoting  all  their 
care  and  energies  to  the  fielding.  But 
it  is  probable  that  both  indolence  and  ex- 
cessive exertion  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  cause — the  fallacious  idea  that  indo- 
lence is  happiness.  The  indolent  man  be- 
lieves that  he  is  making  the  most  of  the 
present  moment,  and  the  over-active  man 
that  he  is  securing  for  himself  a  store  of 
future  indolence,  or,  as  he  believes,  enjoy- 
ment. "  Carpe  diem,"  says  one ;  "  Make 
money  when  you  are  young,  and  enjoy  it 
when  you  are  old^"  says  the  other.  And 
he  who  says  "  Carpe  diem  "  has  certainly 
most  reason  on  his  side,  if  he  sets  the 
right  way  to  work  to  secure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present  moment ;  but  if  he 
regards  the  aelights  of  indolence  as  the 
only  kind  of  enjoyment,  he  will  find  that 
monotony  will  very  soon  deprive  him  of 
his  pleasures.  The  far  niente  can  be 
made  dolce  only  upon  payment  of  the 
price,  and  is  not  in  itself  sweet.    The 
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sweetness  must  be  bought  by  the  contest 
with  difficulty — by  toil — just  as  appetite, 
and  sound  sleep,  and  calm  nerves,  and 
strong  muscles  are  bought.  Rest  after 
toil  is  indeed  sweet ;  but  to  be  compelled 
for  life  to  do  nothing — absolutely  nothing 
— would  be  the  last  refinement  of  torture, 
infinitely  worse  than  death  in  harness. 
The  true  theory  seems  to  be,  that  we 
should  enjoy  the  present  as  far  as  we  may, 
without  detriment  to  the  future,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  future  as  far  as  we  may, 
without  loss  to  the  present ;  and  to  make 
some  approximation  to  this  is  not  by  any 
means  an  impossibility.  He  who  is  drunk 
to-day  will  nave  a  headache  to-morrow, 
pnd  nas  bought  present  gratification  at 
the  price  of  future  inconvenience ;  but  he 
who  runs  to^ay,  provided  he  does  not 
run  too  far,  may  run  further  and  faster 
to-morrow :  he  may  attain  a  greater  and 
greater  mastery  over  difficulties.  And 
this  is  equally  true  of  all  human  occupa- 
tions which  do  not  inflict  any  strain  upon 
the  natural  functions.  Each  difficulty 
overcome  leads  insensibly  on  to  another 
remaining  to  be  overcome,  and  one  pleas- 
ure leads  on  insensibly  to  another.  The 
goose  lays  her  golden  eggs  every  day ; 
bat  woe  to  him  who  rips  up  her  belly — 
as  he  does  who  would  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  rest  without  waiting  until  the 
time  for  them  has  arrived,  unwise,  too, 
is  he  who  reserves  for  the  future  the  egg 
which  is  laid  to-day ;  for  that  which  is  a 
new-laid  egg  to-day  is  not  a  new-laid  egg 
to-morrow,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  is  to 
a  fastidious  person  scarcely  eatable.  We 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  day  to  enjoy  that 
which  we  may  never  be  in  a  condition  to 
enjoy  again. 

The  doctrine  which  appears  to  be  very 
commonly  received,  that  work  and  diffi- 
culty are  absolutely  evils,  and  that  ease 
and  indolence  are  absolutely  blessings — 
that  we  must  endure  an  excess  of  the  one 
in  youth,  in  order  that  we  may  insure  an 
excess  of  the  other  in  later  lire — must,  if 
seriously  entertained,  be  destructive  of  all 
happiness — most  certainly,  if  the  popular 
and  contradictory  view  that  youth  is  the 
only  season  for  enjoyment  be  accepted. 
For,  can  there  be  any  reason  in  looking 
forward  to  enjoyment  at  a  time  when  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  has  passed  away  ? 
But  it  IS  not  true  that  youth  is  the  only 
season  for  enjoyment,  though  it  is  true  that 
youth  is  the  only  season  for  the  enjoyments 
of  youth ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  etae  and 


indolence  are  absolutely  blessings,  nor  that 
work  and  difficulty  are  absolutely  evils ; 
each  of  them  may  be  good  or  evil  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  according  to 
the  relation  each  bears  to  the  other. 
Youth  is  the  season  of  hopeful  energy, 
which  can  extract  pleasure  from  the  toils 
and  difficulties  that  would  overwhelm  the 
aged  and  infirm  ;  but  it  is  not  the  season 
to  perform  impossibilities.  And  when 
youth  exclaims  that  it  is  woi*n  out  with 
excessive  labor,  it  admits  that  it  is  striv- 
ing to  perform  impossibilities ;  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  toil  has  been  converted  into 
pain,  and  nature  rebels  against  the  excess- 
ive strain — the  pleasures  of  activity  have 
become  the  miseries  of  over-activity.  But 
the  effi^rts  of  the  strong  and  the  sound 
are  one  long  pleasure,  so  long  as  excess  is 
avoided — so  long  as  the  pleasures  of  toil 
and  the  pleasures  of  rest  are  duly  balanced. 

There  is  perhaps  no  saying  more  com- 
mon than  "Duty  before  pleasure,"  which 
obviously  implies  a  general  belief  in  the 
incompatibility  of  one  with  the  other ; 
and  this  is  again  the  same  antithesis  be- 
tween exertion  and  the  absence  of  exertion : 
that,  it  implies,  which  requires  exertion  is 
painful,  and  that  which  does  not  require  it 
IS  pleasurable.  The  reason  of  this  is  prob- 
ably, that  as  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  mankind  is,  and  always  has  been,  com* 
pelled  to  exert  itself,  the  chief  object  which 
presents  itself  as  desirable  is  the  absence 
of  the  necessity  for  exertion.  From  the 
extraordinary  ingenuity  evinced  by  those 
who  have  no  profession  in  devising  oc- 
cupations, we  are  probably  justified  in 
interring,  that  if  the  majority  of  mankind 
were  born  to  idlenesss,  exertion,  and  not 
the  absence  of  it,  would  become  the  syno- 
nym for  pleasure.  And  such  a  view  would 
certainly  approach  more  nearly  to  truth ; 
for  there  certainly  is  pleasure  in  all  exer- 
tion that  is  not  excessive ;  and  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  idleness,  to  be  enjoyed  to  their 
full,  must  be  preceded  by  exertion. 

Exertion — the  combat  with  difficulty — 
and  all  exertion  is  a  combat  with  difficulty 
in  some  form  or  other — is  the  true  pleas- 
ure, and  pleasure,  in  tfie  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  is  no  more  than  the 
shadow.  But  how  many  abandon  the  sub- 
stance to  run  after  the  uiadow !  Less  real 
pleasure  perhaps  fSsdls  to  the  lot  of  the 
professed  pleasure-seeker  than  to  the  lot 
of  any  one.  He  goes  ont  of  his  way  m 
search  of  excitement,  and  loses  the  ready, 
healthy  ezoitement  of  any  broken  animal 
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spirits.  lie  pursues  a  name  which  fasci- 
nates him,  and  persists  in  believing,  con- 
trary to  his  own  experience,  that  it  is 
something  more  than  a  name.  That  which 
is  called  pleasure  he  thinks  must  be  pleas- 
ure, and  he  tries  to  grasp  it.  But  pleas- 
ure is  not  to  be  stolen.  Stolen  pleasures 
are  said  to  be  the  sweetest;  but  stolen 
pleasures  are  really  those  which  are  bought 
at  the  highest  price — where  there  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  — 
where  there  is  a  spice  of  danger  to  give 
them  zest ;  and  it  is  in  the  contest  with  the 
difficulty  and  the  victory  over  it  that  the  ad- 
ditional sweetness  of  the  pleasure  is  found. 
There  are,  however,  but  few  people  who 
have  not  a  practical  belief  in  the  pleasure 
of  difficulty ;  and  no  one  has^  perhaps  a 
more  hearty  belief  in  them  than  the  Eng- 
lishman, whose  prerogative  it  is  to  grumble, 
but  who  prides  himself  upon  his  pluck. 
He  is  a  very  ill-used  man,  but  he  "  won't 
give  in ;"  he  has  a  dogged  determination 
^  to  win  in. the  long-run;  he  will  struggle, 
and  make  sacrifices  for  a  point  difficult  of 
attainment,  when  he  might  "live  com- 
fortably, and  enjoy  himself."  When  men 
do  this,  having  a  free  choice  in  the  matter, 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  consider  the 
combat  with  difficulty  preferable  to  indo- 
lence. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  men  complain  of  the  hardships  they 
are  compelled  to  undergo  when  it  is  in 
their  power  to  live  exempt  from  the  hard- 
ships of  which  they  complain.  Pluck,  which 
is  the  Englishman's  boast,  is  but  another 
name  for  the  healthy  spirit  of  opposition 
to  difficulty.  It  speaks  in  its  motto  the 
English  adage,  "Never  say  die  ;"  a  brave 
old  maxim,  worth  many  volumes  of  phi- 
losophy— an  exhortation  to  look  on  life 
with  a  kindly  eye — to  bo  patient,  ener- 
getic, and  hopeful. 


It  may  be  thought  that  too  much  has 
been  said  in  depreciation  of  the  objects  of 
life — that  the  advantages  of  the  struggle 
for  them  have  been  given  an  undue  prom- 
inence, at  the  expense  of  the  oojects 
themselves ;  but  the  purpose  of  this  essay 
is  to  show  that  it  is  folly  to  set  an  undue 
value  upon  the  ordinary  objects  of  life, 
and  that  even  those  ordinary  objects  are 
not  best  attained  by  so  doing.  The  first 
requisite  for  every  struggle  is  sound  health, 
and  that  can  be  obtained — not  by  excessive 
exertion,  nor  by  indolence,  but  by  the 
amount  of  exertion  suited  to  the  powero 
of  each  individual.  Every  one  who,  by 
excessive  work  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ordi- 
nary objects  of  life,  impairs  his  powers, 
does  a  wrong  to  society.  He  contributes 
to  the  degeneration  of  the  human  race ; 
and  no  success  of  mere  ambition  can  com- 
pensate society  for  wOrn-out  men  and  puny 
oflTspring ;  nor  can  any  wealth,  or  fame,  or 
station  compensate  the  successful  indi- 
vidual for  the  loss  of  health.  But  that 
there  are  objects  for  which  life  and,  what 
is  quite  as  important,  health,  may  be  nobly 
sacrificed,  is  a  truth  upon  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enlarge  here.  Such 
objects  are  not  the  ordinary  objects  of 
life,  nor  are  the  difficulties  which  surround 
them  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  life  :  they 
difl'er  in  degree,  if  in  nothing  else.  But 
even  in  such  difficulties  there  is  still  the 
pleasure,  and  perhaps  a  greater  pleasure 
m  proportion  to  the  excess  of  the  difficulty; 
and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  said  that 
virtue  is  its  own  reward.  But  as  there 
are  great  virtues,  so  there  are  little  vir- 
tues— as  there  are  extraordinary,  so  there 
are  ordinary  difficulties  ;  and  in  each  may 
be  found  its  own  reward. 

L.  Owen  Pike, 


Desecration  op  Chess. — ^There  is  a  wonderful 
Ilindoo  chess-player  at  present  in  London,  lie 
pUys  three  games  blindfolded,  and  wins.  At  the 
same  time  he  plays  a  }^ame  of  cardjS  and  wins. 
During  the  game  a  bell  is  touched  every  one  or 
two  seconds,  and  he  gives  the  number  of  times  it 
has  been  touched.  A  man  stands  behind  and 
throws  little  pebbles  one  by  one  against  his  back  ; 
these,  too,  he  counts ;  and  after  the  games  are  told 
ho  recites  a  poem  in  perfect  rhvme  which  he  has 
composed  daring  the  sitting. — European  Timet. 


Vessels  on  the  Americav  Lakea.  —  Tlie  im- 
mense amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  commerce 
of  our  great  lakes  is  hardly  realized  by  the  public 
outside  of  business  circles  immediatef}'  interested 
in  the  trade.  The  followiil^  statement  of  sail  and 
steam  vessels  engas^ed  in  this  business  is  compiled 
from  the  Marine  Register,  issued  by  the  board  of 
Lake  Underwriters:  Steamers,  134;  propellers 
and  tugs,  253;  barks  and  barkentines,  191 ;  briga 
and  brigantines,  78 ;  schooners,  1080 ;  sloops,  14 ; 
barges,  69.    Total,  1769.— iiTw- Fori:  Paper. 
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SHOOTING-STARS. 


Seventy  years  ago,  a  German  pliiloso- 1 
pber,  named  Chladni,  published  a  tract 
on  meteoric  astronomy,  and  in  it  ventured 
to  propound  the  opinion,  that  masses  of 
stone  might  fall  upon  this  earth  from  un- 
known space,  and  that  the  traditions  of 
such  masses  having  fallen  were  not  myths 
of  ancient  history,  but  credible  facts. 
What  little  attention  this  publication  ob- 
tained was  not  of  a  very  complimentary 
nature;  some  laughed  at  it,  more  disre- 
garded it,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  it 
remained  as  valuable  material  for  future 
investigation.  Nature,  however,  came  to 
Chladni's  support.  In  July,  1794,  twelve 
stones  fell  at  Sienna;  in  the  following 
year,  a  mass  of  meteoric  matter,  weighing 
lifly-six  pounds,  fell  in  Yorkshire ;  and  on 
the  19th  December,  1798,  a  splendid  me- 
teor w^as  visible  at  Benares.  At  eight 
in  the  evening,  in  a  perfectly  cloudless 
sky,  appeared  a  large  ball  of  fire  ;  a  noise 
resembling  thunder  was  heard,  and  then 
the  sound  of  falling  bodies.  "  The  light 
from  it  was  so  great  as  to  cast  strong 
shadows  from  the  bars  of  a  window  on  a 
dark  carpet,  and  it  appeared  as  luminous 
as  the  brightest  moonlight."  It  only 
lasted  a  few  minutes.  Search  was  made, 
and  stones  w^eighing  two  pounds  and 
under  were  found  buried  in  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  ^ve  or  six  inches.  Speci- 
mens of  these  stones  were  forwarded  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  encouraged  fur- 
ther inquiries ;  Howard  aided  with  analy- 
sis and  a  remarkable  paper  in  the  Philo- 
sophical  Transactions^  which  finally  plac- 
ed the  subject  before  the  scientific  world. 
From  that  time,  the  most  learned  astron- 
omers and  geometricians  gave  it  their  at- 
tention ;  and  under  their  hands,  it  grad- 
ually emerged  from  its  unknown  state ; 
though  all  their  efforts  could  as  yet,  from 
the  great  difficulties  in  observation,  effect 
but  little. 

Meteoric  astronomy  may  at  tiiis  time 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  separate  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  united  by  a  common 
origin:  aerolites,  fire-balls,  and  Bhooting- 


stars,  which  last  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  the  rest.  Aerolites  are 
masses  of  stone  which  fall,  in  general, 
without  any  brilliant  luminous  display, 
though  their  descent  is  usually  accompa- 
nied by  a  loud  detonation.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  famous  stone  of  Ensisheim,  a 
portion  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  museum  ;  the  account  from  which 
the  following  is  extracted  was  drawn  up 
at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian :  "  In  the  year  of  the  Lord,  1492,  on 
Wednesday,  which  was  Martinmas  eve, 
November  7th,  a  singular  miracle  occur- 
red ;  for  between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon, 
there  was  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  and  a 
prolonged  confused  noise,  which  was  heard 
at  a  great  distance ;  and  a  stone  fell  from 
the  air,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Ensisheim, 
which  weighed  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  and  the  confused  noise  was,  more- 
over, exceeding  loud.  Then  a  child  saw 
it  strike  on  a  field  in  the  upper  jurisdic- 
tion, toward  the  Rhine  and  Jura,' near  the 
district  of  Giscana,  which  was  sown  with 
wheat,  and  it  did  no  harm,  except  that  it 
made  a  hole  there.  .  .  .  When  they 
found  that  stone,  it  had  entered  into  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  a  man's  stature, 
which  every  body  explained  to  be  the  will 
of  God  that  it  should  be  found ;  and  the 
noise  of  it  was  heard  at  Lucerne,  at  Vit- 
ting,  and  in  many  other  places,  so  loud 
tliat  it  was  believed  that  houses  had  been 
overturned." 

Fireballs  are,  as  the  name  signifies,  a 
ball  of  fire  which  generally  bursts,  and 
scatters  small  stony  or  metallic  fragments. 
Such  was  the  meteor  at  Benares.  Shoot- 
ing-stars, we  may  conjecture,  are  small 
meteoric  bodies,  which,  (though  only  visi- 
ble for  a  moment,)  if  they  chanced  to  fall 
on  our  earth,  would  probably  attach 
themselves  to  the  class  of  fireballs.  These 
fall  sporadically  (that  is,  as  single  stars) 
or  periodically  in  vast  swarms.  In  these 
swarms  often  occur  fireballs ;  in  fact,  the 
two  classes  can  not  be  considered  sepa- 
rately.   Both  phenomena  are  frequ^tly 
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seen  at  the  same  time ;  occasionally  the 
larger  merges  into  the  small.  As  before 
said,  if  a  fireball  bursts,  its  fragments, 
tKough  they  may  not  reach  the  earth, 
would  assume  the  appearance  of  falling 
stars.*  The  annual  return  of  these  mete- 
oric showers  did  not  attract  notice  for 
many  years,  although,  in  numerous  ancient 
writers,  the  allusions  to  and  accounts  of 
such  showers  show  how  steady  has  been 
their  reoccurrence.  The  two  great  falls 
are  in  August,  on  St.  Lawrence's  Day, 
and  on  the  nights  of  the  12th  and  13th  of 
November.  The  former,  in  old  English 
calendars,-  received  the  name  of  "the 
fiery  tears  of  St.  Lawrence ;"  the  latter, 
or  November  period,  though  more  bril- 
liant, is  less  steady  in  its  return,  being 
liable  to  intervals  of  some  years.f  Others 
calculated  that  the  maximum  of  the  No- 
vember period  occurred  every  thirty-four 
years,  and  foretold  an  unusually  brilliant 
display  of  meteors  in  1867.  The  August 
etream  is  unfailing  in  its  return,  as  many 
must  have  noticed  last  year,  when  hun- 
dreds of  falling-stars  were  visible  on  the 
night  of  the  10th.  The  chronological 
tendency  of  the  Chinese  gives  us  notices 
of  many  starry  showers;  and  singularly 
enough,  Biot  found  that  most  of  those 
recorded  corresponded  with  the  stream  of 


•"The  remarkable  meteor  of  August  18th, 
1783,  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  Shet- 
land to  Rome,  with  a  velocity  of  about  thirty  miles 
per  second,  at  a  height  of  fiuy  miles  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  with  a  light  surpassing  that  of 
the  full  moon,  and  a  real  diameter  of  fully  half  a 
mile.  Yet  with  these  vast  dimensions,  it  changed 
its  form  visibly,  and  at  length  quietly  separated 
into  several  distinct  bodies,  accompanying  each 
other  in  parallel  courses,  and  each  followed  by  a 
tail  or  train." — Ilerschel, 

+  Our  readers  moy  probably  be  interested  in  the 
following  extract,  which  we  are  permitted  to  ffive 
from  a  private  letter  of  the  celebrated  Mory 
Somerville.  It  is  dated  November  22d,  1834: 
**  We  did  watch  for  meteors  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th,  and  Dr.  Somerville  saw  a  magnificent  one,^ 
like  a  sky-rocket,  pass  right  across  from  south  to' 
north  at  a  quarter  before  ten.  Soon  after,  my 
maid,  who  had  walked  from  town,  declared  that, 
at  a  quarter  past  nine,  un  taa  de  comktes  had  rushed 
along  the  sky.  I  unluckily  saw  neither,  and  have 
heard  nothing  further  on  the  subject ;  but  I  have 
written  to  Dr.  Bowditch  at  Baden,  in  America,  to 
ask  his  opinion  of  those  that  appeared  there  in  the 
years  1832  and  1833,  and  shall  let  you  know  as 
Boon  as  I  get  an  answer.  Of  course,  any  theory 
as  to  their  cause  is  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  a 
recurrence  of  phenomena  bo  striking,  and  in  such 
multitudes,  three  different  years,  on  the  same  day 
of  the  month,  and  during  the  same  time  of  the 
night,  leads  to  the  inferenca  of  a  periodic  origin." 


St.  Lawrentias.  These  Chinese  records 
take  us  back  more  than  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ — ^to  the  time  of  the  Tar- 

2ains    and    the  second  Messenian  war. 
livy  narrates  that  a  shower  of  stones  fell 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hos- 
tilins,  about  654  b.c.  ;  and  Plutarch  men- 
tions  the  gigantic  stone  of  ^gos-Potamos, 
which  fell  405  b.c.,  and  was  seen  five  hun- 
dred years  after  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
describes  it  as  of  the  size  of  a  wagon. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-two  years  B.C., 
Theophantes  of  Byzantium  speaks  of  the 
sky  at  Constantinople  being,  in  Novem- 
ber, "  as  if  on  fii^e  with  flying  meteors ;" 
and  in  590,  on  Saturday  night,  (say  the 
annals  of  Cairo,)  in  the  last  Mohamm 
(October  19th,  1202,)  the  stars  appeared 
like  waves  upon  the  sky,  toward  the  east 
and  west ;  they  flew  about  like  grasshop- 
pers, and  were  dispersed  from  left  to 
right ;  this  lasted  till  daybreak ;  the  peo- 
ple were  alarmed.    Other  writers  com- 
pare them  to  *'  fiery  rain  falling  like  lo- 
custs ;"  but  the  most  vigorous  and  sug- 
gestive simile  is    in    the    Chronicle    of 
Kheims,  where  a  stream  of  meteors,  in 
the  time  of  William  Rufus,  is  described 
as  ^^  the  stars  in  heaven  were  driven  like 
dust  before  the  wind."    Of  the  later  de- 
tailed accounts  of  these  unusually  brilliant 
starry  showers,  one  of  the  first  is  in  a 
Portuguese  record,  as  follows :  "  In  the 
year  1366,  and  twenty-two  days  of  the 
month    of    October    being   past,   three 
months  before  the  death  of  the  king,  Don 
Pedro,  [of  Portugal,]  there  was  m  the 
heavens  a  movement  of  stars,  such  as 
men  never  before  saw  or  heard  of.    At 
midnight,  and  for  some  time  aft^r,  all  the 
stars  moved  from  east  to  west ;  and  after 
being  collected  together,  they  began  to 
niove,  some  in  one  direction,  and  others 
in  another.     And   afterward,  they    fell 
from  the  sky  in  such  numbers,  and  so 
thickly  together,  that  as  they  descended 
low  in  the  air,  they  seemed  large  and 
fier^,  and  the  sky  and  the  air  seemed  to 
be  m  flames,  and  even  the  earth  appeared 
as  if  ready  to  take  fire.    That  portion  of 
the  sky  where  there  were  no  stars  seemed 
to  be  divided  into  many  parts,  and  thid 
lasted  for  a  long  time.    Those  who  sawc 
it  were  filled  with  such  great  fear  and 
dismay,  that  they  were  astounded,  imagia- 
ing  they  were  struck  dead,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  world  had  come."    Humboldti 
when  traveling  in  Soath  Amerioai  was  a 
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spectator  of  one  of  the  most  Bplendid  dis- 
plays of  this  kind  ever  known.  It  was 
on  November  13th,  1799,  and  was  visible 
all  over  the  Northern  and  Southern  conti- 
nents of  America.  "  Toward^  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  we  witnessed  a  most 
extraordinary  scene  of  shooting-meteors. 
Thousands  of  bodies  and  falling-stars  suc- 
ceeded each  other  during  four  hours. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  phenomenon, 
there  was  not  a  space  in  the  firmament 
equal  in  extent  to  three  diameters  of  the 
moon  which  was  not  filled  every  instant 
with  bodies  or  falling-stars.  All  the  me- 
teors left  luminous  traces  or  phosphores- 
cent bands  behind  them,  which  lasted 
seven  or  eight  seconds." 

Another  account  of  the  same  phenome- 
non, as  seen  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  says 
the  meteors  "flew  about  in  all  possible 
directions,  except  from  the  earth,  toward 
which  they  were  all  inclined,  more  or 
less ;  and  some  of  them  descended  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  vessel  in  which  we 
were,  so  that  I  was  in  constant  expecta- 
tion of  their  falling  on  us."  But  the 
most  recent  of  these  prodigious  meteoric 
showers  occurred  on  the  nights  of  the 
12th  and  13th  November,  1833,  and,  like 
the  preceding  swarm,  was  visible  all  over 
America.  "  The  stars  fell,  on  this  occa- 
sion, like  flakes  of  snow ;  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  had  fallen  during  a  period  of 
nine  hours."  The  phenomenon  com- 
menced at  midnight,  only  reaching  its 
maximum  at  5  a.m;  ana  many  of  the 
meteors  were  remarkable  for  their  pecul- 
iar form  and  size.  One  hung  for  some 
time  in  the  zenith,  immediately  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  "  emitting  radiant 
streams  of  light."  But  the  appearance, 
and  elFect  on  the  mind,  of  this  spectacle 
wull  be  best  understood  from  the  account 
of  a  planter  in  South  Carolina,  who  was 
an  eye-witness.  "  I  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  the  most  distressing  cries  that 
ever  fell  on  my  ears.  Shrieks  of  horror 
and  cries  for  mercy  I  could  hear  from 
most  of  the  negroes  of  the  three  planta- 
tions, amountingin  all  to  about  six  or 
eight  hundred.  VVhile  earnestly  listening 
for  the  cause,  I  heard  a  faint  voice  near 
the  door  calling  my  nam6.  I  arose,  and 
taking  my  sword,  stood  at  the  door.  At 
this  moment,  I  heard  the  same  voice  still 
beseeching  me  to  rise,  and  saying :  "  O 
my  God,  the  world  is  on  fire  I"  I  then 
opened  the  door,  and  it  is  diflloolt  to  say 


which  excited  me  the  most — the  awful- 
ness  of  the  scene,  or  the  distressing  cries 
of  the  negroes.  Upward  of  a  hundred 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  some  speech- 
less, and  some  with  the  bitterest  cries, 
but  with  their  hands  raised,  imploring  God 
to  save  the  world  and  them.  The  scene 
was  truly  awful,  for  never  did  rain  fall 
much  thicker  than  the  meteors  fell  toward 
the  earth — east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
it  was  the  same." 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  interval 
between  these  two  swarms,  the  most  pro- 
digious on  record — 1799,  1833 — seems  to 
support  Giber's  theory  of  the  maximum 
recurring  every  thirty-four  years.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  lengthened  observation 
in  the  future,  and  careful  examination  of 
past  accounts,  which  can  decide  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  hypothesis. 

In  Milner's  GaUery  of  Nature^  the  me- 
teors of  the  last-mentioned  swarm  were 
described  as  of  three  kinds:  1.  Phosphoric 
lines,  apparently  described  by  a  point. 
These  were  the  most  abundant ;  they  passed 
along  the  sky  with  immense  velocity,  as 
numerous  as  the  flakes  of  a  sharp  snow- 
storm. 2.  Large  fireballs,  which  darted 
forth  at  intervals  across  the  sky,  describing 
arcs  in  a  few  seconds.  Luminous  trains 
marked  their  path,  which  remained  in 
view  for  a  number  of  minutes,  and  in 
some  cases  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  The 
trains  were  commonly  white ;  but  the  vari- 
ous prismatic  colors  occasionally  appear- 
ed, vividly  and  beautifully  displayed. 
Some  of  these  fireballs  were  of  enormous 
size ;  indeed,  one  was  seen  larger  than  the 
moon  when  full.  3.  Luminosities  of  irreg- 
ular fprm,  which  remained  stationary  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  one  mentioned 
above  as  having  been  seen  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  was  of  this  kind. 

The  circumstance  of  prismatic  light  at- 
tending the  train  of  fireballs,  is  well  at- 
tested ;  also  the  light  of  the  train  remain- 
ing visible  so  long  afler  the  disappearance 
of  the  fireball  itself.  "  Admiral  Krusen- 
stern  saw,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
the  train  of  a  fireball  shine  for  an  hour 
afler  the  luminous  body  itself  had  dis- 
appeared, and  scarcely  move  throughout 
the  whole  time."  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
in  his  travels  in  Bokhara,  dwells  on  the 
ex(]|uisite  loveliness  of  variously-colored 
falhng-stars,  and  says  the  atmosphere  ^s 
there  so  pure,  that  "  there  is  a  never-ceas- 
ing display  of  the  most  brilliant  meteoiis, 
wmch  dart  like  rockets  in  the  sky;  ten  or 
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twelve  are  sometimes  seen  in  an  hour, 
assuming  every  color — fiery  red,  blue^  pale, 
and  faint." 

Of  sporadic  stars,  there  is  an  average 
of  from  five  to  seven  visible  every  hour 
on  a  clear  night.  These  are  stray  visit- 
ants, in  contradistinction  to  the  prodigious 
swarms  of  November  and  August,  which 
observation  during  twenty-five  years  has 
decided  as  accurately  returning  phenom- 
ena. Arago  gives  a  summary  of  the 
times  in  each  month  when  meteors  are 
chiefly  seen ;  it  is  as  follows :  January. 
Shooting-stars  are  rare,  Ist  to  4th,  if  at  all. 
February.  The  ancient  showers  of  meteors 
announced  for  this  month  by  the  chronic- 
lers seem  to  have  failed  for  the  last  eight 
or  nine  centuries.  March.  Occasionally. 
April.  From  4th  to  1 1th,  and  17th  to  25th. 
May.  Shooting  -  stars  are  rare.  June. 
Shooting-stars  are  very  rare.  July.  The 
apparition  of  showers  begins  now  to  in- 
crease in  number ;  we  may  expect  them 
about  July  26th  to  29th.  August.  The 
well-known  period  of  9th  to  11th.  Sep- 
tember. Rare,  but  possible  from  18th  to 
25th.  October.  In  the  middle  of  the 
month.  November.  As  usual  from  11th 
to  13th,  though  less  abundant.  December. 
About  5th  to  15th. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  shooting- 
stars  are  much  more  numerous  during  the 
latter  hjilf  of  the  year,  when  the  earth  is 
passing  from  summer  to  winter,  or,  in  as- 
tronomical phraseology,  from  aphelion  to 
perihelion.  The  same  increase  of  number 
m  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  is  ob- 
servable in  the  appearance  and  fall  of  fire- 
balls and  aerolites. 

Now,  by  what  theory  can  we  account 
for  this  accurate  return  of  meteors  in  each 
year  ?  In  only  one  way :  that  there  exists 
an  annulus  of  small  bodies,  revolving  with 
planetary  velocity  round  the  sun.  When 
these  bodies  come  within  the  limits  of  our 
atmosphere,  they  are  rendered  visible  to 
us  as  shooting  -  stars  or  fireballs,  which 
last  perhaps  "  let  fall  more  or  less  strong- 
ly heated  stony  fragments,  covered  with  a 
shining  black  crust,"  known  to  us  as  me 
teoric  stones.  This  way  of  accounting 
for  aerolites,  as  emanations  from  exploded 
fireballs,  occurred  to  the  Greeks,  one 
of  whom  (Diogenes  of  Apollonia)  says 
^'  Stars  that  are  invisible^  and  conseuuent- 
ly  have  no  name,  move  in  space  together 
with  those  that  visible.  These  invis- 
ible stars  frequently  fall  to  the  earth,  and 
are  extingubhed,  as  the  stony  star  which 


fell  burning  at  ^gos-Potamos."  We  a^e 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  invisible  cosmi- 
cal  bodies,  from  more  than  one  brilliant 
star  having  suddenly  disappeared  from 
sight ;  and  when  we  think  oi  the  trifling 
size  of  even  the  largest  known  meteor,  we 
can  receive  the  idea  of  them  moving  bv 
millions,  silent  and  invisible  to  us,  through 
infinite  space.  They  can  only  be,  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar 
system,  as  motes  dancing  in  a  sunbeam. 

But  the  scientific  world  was  reluctant 
to  believe  that  we  could  "  touch,  weigh, 
and  chemically  decompose  metallio  or 
earthy  masses,  which  belons:  to  the  outer 
world,  to  celestial  space."  To  have  done 
this,  would  have  been  simply  acquiescing 
in  the  opinions  of  our  great  Newton,  that 
all  the  members  of  the  celestial  world  were 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
earth,  variously  concocted.  Rather  than 
accept  this  theory,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  suggest  hypotheses,  more  flatter- 
ing to  the  ingenuity  than  the  judgment 
of  the  learned.  First  came  the  atmos- 
pheric theory,  which  supposed  that  minute 
atoms  were  drawn  up  from  the  surface  of 
our  planet,  and  being  collected  far  above 
the  clouds,  were  there  consolidated  into 
masses  of  the  desired  size,  which  fell, 
by  the  force  of  gravitation,  as  meteoric 
stones,  to  their  common  origin — the  earth. 
Scarcely  more  probable  was  the  volcanic 
hypothesis,  which  admitted  the  possibility 
of  volcanos  ejecting  stones  with  such  force 
as  to  carry  them  far  into  the  atmosphere, 
whence  they  would  descend  with  immense 
force  and  velocity  to  the  earth.  This  re- 
turning force,  however,  would  be  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  that  which  Popocate- 
petl must  exert  to  impel  a  stone  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles  into  space  I  In  both  these 
cases,  there  was  a  difficulty  to  overcome  in 
the  oblique  direction  in  which  most  me- 
teoric stones  have  struck  the  earth.  In 
the  former  case,  the  atmospheric  currents 
diverted  the  descending  aerolite  from  its 
vertical  direction  ;  in  the  latter,  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  ejected  at  corre- 
sponding obliquities.  Another  volcanic 
source  was  proposed — from  the  volcanos 
of  the  moon.  From  them  they  were  to 
be  impelled  with  such  force  as  to  reach  the 
limits  of  terrestrial  attraction.  "When  once 
under  this  influence,  the  bodies  would 
circulate  in  constantly  diminishing  orbits 
round  the  earth  until  they  fell  upon  its 
surface.  As  soon  as  this  selenio  origin  was 
suggested.  Gibers,  Laplace,  Poisson,  and 
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other  geometricians,  began  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  initial  force  requisite  to  bring  a 
body  from  the  lunar  regions.  This  inquiry 
continued  during  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
ended  by  proving  that  an  original  force  of 
projection  would  be  required  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  feet  to  a 
second.  As  this  even  did  not  allow  for 
atmospheric  resistance,  the  theory  was  re- 
luctantly abandoned. 

The  acceptance  of  the  planetary  hypoth- 
esis as  the  most  rational  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  systematic  re5ccurrence  of  me- 
teoric showers,  is  a  great  testimony  to  the 
sagacity  of  Chladni.  As  he  first  drew  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  so  his  theory  has 
proved  the  one  generally  adopted  after 
much  controversy.  The  periodicity  and 
parallel  divergence  of  all  the  shooting-stars 
from  the  same  apex  or  point  in  the  celestial 
sphere,  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  of  a  ring,  or  elliptical  annulus 
of  meteors.  Supposing  this  ellipse  is  cross- 
ed by  the  earth  twice  in  her  annual  course, 
and  that  the  traversing  of  each  node  occu- 
pies a  day  or  two,  we  may  at  once  account 
for  the  periodic  profusion  of  meteors.  And 
the  parallel  divergence  of  the  stars  from 
the  same  place  in  the  heavens  at  each 
period,  is  exactly  what  would  occur  if  the 
orbits  of  the  earth  and  planet  meteors  in- 
tersected. In  the  November  period,  all 
*  the  stars  emerge  from  the  region  of  y 
Leonfs ;  in  August,  from  j3  Camelopard- 
ali;  the  latitude  of  the  apex  is  changed, 
but  not  the  geometrical  fact  of  divergence 
from  a  common  source. 

But  on  this  principle  the  contact  of  the 
orbits  having  occurred  once,  7ni/«^ continue 
each  year.  This  is  not  the  case ;  there 
are  breaks  in  the  return  of  the  November 
period,  and  also  great  inequality  in  the 
splendor  of  the  displays ;  or  there  are  total 
cessations  of 'other  periods,  as  in  the  Feb- 
ruary showers,  which,  though   recorded 


for  years  by  ancient  chroniclers,  have  not 
been  encountered  for  eight  or  nine  cen- 
turies. Two  solutions  of  the  difficulty 
have  been  proposed.  The  one  by  Herschel 
suggests  tnat  it  is  not  a  ring  of  equally- 
distributed  bodies ;  but  "  if  the  ring  be 
broken,  or  if  it  be  a  succession  of  groups 
revolving  in  an  ellipse  not  identical  with 
that  of  the  earth,  years  may  pass  without 
a  rencontre ;  and  when  such  happens,  they 
may  differ  to  any  extent  in  their  intensity 
of  character,  according  as  richer  or  poor- 
er groups  have  been  encountered."  Or 
these  interruptions  may  be  caused,  as  sug- 
gested by  Poisson,  from  the  superior  at- 
traction of  the  large  planets  on  the  very 
small  bodies.  "  If  the  group  of  falling- 
stars  form  an  annulus  round  the  sun,  its 
velocity  of  circulation  may  be  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  our  earth,  and  the  dis- 
placements it  may  experience  in  space,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  various 
planets,  may  render  the  phenomenon  of 
Its  intersecting  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
possible  at  some  epochs,  and  altogether 
impossible  at  others." 

But  these  points,  and  many  others  con- 
nected with  this  branch  of  astronomy,  are 
still  subjects  of  speculation,  and  of  specu- 
lation beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
Among  these  is  the  question,  where  and 
how  do  these  stony  masses  ignite  and  be- 
come luminous  ?  Is  it  within  the  limits 
of  our  atmosphere,  or  far  beyond  it  in  un- 
known space?  Or  do  they  gain  their 
light  but  for  the  moment  by  reflection,  to 
lose  it  again  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
and  pass  into  darkness?  These  matters 
still  require  time  to  solve.  If  this  is  "  a 
new  planetary  world  beginning  to  be  re- 
vealed to  us,"  we  may  hope  that  its  prin- 
ciples may  become  known  to  us,  as  nave 
been  those  of  the  greater  members  of  the 
cosmical  family  to  which  these  multitudi- 
nous meteor-planets  belong. 


CAmvATiNG  Books. — That  book  is  good  in  vain 
which  the  reader  throws  aside.  He  only  is  the 
master  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing  captivity ; 
whose  pages  are  perused  with  eagerness,  and  in 
hopes  of  fresh  pleasure  are  perused  again;  and 
whoso  conclusion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sor- 
row, such  as  the  traveler  casts  upon  departing 
day. — Br.  Johmon. 

VOL.  LXIL— NO.  8 


TwESTT-FivK  tons  of  maple  sugar  have  been 
made  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  this  year,  and  one  o 
the  Smith  family  there  has  sold  forty-two  hun 
dred  pounds  for  twenty-two  cents  a  pound. 

Paper  is  now  made  from  sorghum  stalks  at 
mill  in  Wood  county,  Ohio.  The  quality  resembles 
that  of  straw  paper,  bat  it  is  stronger. 
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THE      JERUSALEM      OF      TO-DAY.* 


The  city  of  Jerasalem  fills  a  place  in 
tlie  history  of  the  world  which  is  perfect- 
ly unique  and  unparalleled.  We  do  not 
mean  this  merely  with  regard  to  the  sanc^ 
tity  of  her  associations  with  the  facts  of 
our  redemption,  and  the  supernatural 
events  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  as- 
cension. Apart  from  this  she  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  historian  and  the  archae- 
ologist by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
time  over  which  her  authentic  and  un- 
broken history  extends.  Jerusalem  was 
a  city  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  it  is 
DOW  nearly  four  thousand  years  since  the 
memorable  meeting  between  her  King 
Melchizedek  and  the  patriarch  victorious 
over  the  Canaanitish  kings.  The  mount- 
ain of  Moriah  was  the  scene  of  the  ofter- 
ing  of  Isaac,  and  there  is  not  wanting  a 
certaiji  probability  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  hold  that  there  also  was  the  true 
scene  of  the  mystic  vision  of  angels  which 
cheered  the  flight  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

Then  comes  the  only  gap  in  this  mar- 
velous history.  Pass  over  the  interval 
between  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  and 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  from  thence 
forward  we  never  lose  sight  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  her  vicissitudes.  Her  next  appear- 
ance is  in  the  story  of  Joshua's  campaigns 
in  Palestine,  Adonizedek  (Josh.  10:  1- 
21)  is  now  her  king — a  name  whose  af- 
finity to  that  of  Melchi'Zedek  agrees  with 
the  opinion  that  the  Salem  of  the  days  of 
Abraham  is  one  with  the  Jerusalem  of 
the  days  of  Joshua.  From  the  distant 
days  of  Adonizedek  to  our  own  the  annals 
of  Jerusalem  are  absolutely  continuous, 
and  the  history  of  the  world  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  written  in  the  massive  re- 
mains of  her  walls,  her  fortifications,  and 
her  conduits.  There  we  may  yet  discern 
the  enormous  stones  laid  by  Jebusite  ma- 
sons in  the  old  foundations  of  the  defenses 
of  Zion.  There  we  may  yet  see  the  works 
of  David*,  of  Solomon,  of  Hezekiah,  of  Ma- 

*  Jenualem  Explored.      By  Ermetk   Piebotti. 
2  vols.,  folio.    Bell  ^  Daldy.    London,  1864. 


nasseh,  of  Nehemiah,  of  Herod,  of  the  Ro- 
mans, of  the  Crusaders,  and  of  the  Sara- 
cens. The  cities  of  ancient  Egypt  have 
an  antiquity  perhaps  even  more  towering, 
but  the  current  of  their  history  was  inter- 
cepted in  the  far-off  ages,  and  they  speak 
to  us  only  of  a  mysterious  past  which 
holds  no  communion  with  the  mterveninff 
life  of  the  world.  Rome  yet  remains  lad- 
en with  the  associations  of  her  Ions  career, 
but  by  the  side  of  Jerusaleih  she  is  only  a 
modern  creation.  The  historic  age  of 
Jerusalem  was  already  old  ere  the  labled 
Romulus  and  Numa  came  upon  the  scene. 
Even  as  her  sacred  Scriptures  are  inter- 
woven with  the  relimous  life  of  almost 
every  nation  under  heaven,  so  also  her 
long  annals  are  crossed  by  those  of  nearly 
every  historic  people  of  the  world. 

Not  less  remarkable  have  been  the  vi; 
cissitudes  of  this  strange  city.  Regarded 
by  the  light  of  her  actual  fortunes,  her 
name  Jerusalem  would  seem  to  have  been  * 
given  in  a  sad  and  sarcastic  irony.  'Jeru- 
salem, "Inheritance  of  Peace,"  of  sJl 
cities  in  the  known  world  she  has  least 
answered  to  her  title,  if  by  peace  we  are 
to  understand  a  peace  outward,  and  secu- 
lar, and  historic.  "  The  City  of  the  Sieges  ** 
is  the  name  which  her  actual  history 
would  rather  have  suggested  had  the 
name  been  given  with  any  prophetic  fore- 
cast of  her  material  history.  It  is  the  one 
distinctive  mark  of  Jerusalem — the  num- 
ber and  the  severity  of  her  sieges.  No 
city  in  the  known  world  has  endured  so 
many  or  so  destructive  captures.  Her 
continuous  history  opens  with  a  siege, 
when  we  read,  in  Judges  1 :  8,  how  the 
children  of  "  Judah  had  fought  against 
Jerusalem  and  had  taken  it,  and  smitten 
it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the 
city  on  fire."  And  even  then  we  find  the 
evidence  of  its  peculiar  strength  as  a  place 
of  defense;  for  though  the  "children  of 
Judah  "  had  thus  reduced  the  portion  of 
it  which  lay  within  the  borders  of  their 
own  tribe,  that  is,  the  "Lower  City,** 
we  read  further  on  in  the  same  fhapier 
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(verse  21)  that  "the  children  of  Benjor 
min  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that 
inhabited  Jerusalem  " — that  is,  who  inhab- 
ited the  fastness  of  the  "  Upper  City,"  or 
Mount  Zion.  And  not  only  so,  but  these 
Jebusites  still  retained  their  ancient  strong- 
hold until  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  David,  and  even  he  did  not  attempt 
its  reduction  until  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try was  subdued,  so  that  its  capture 
marked  his  completed  conquest  of  the 
whole  territory  of  Palestine  (2  Sam.  5 : 
6-9).  From  the  first  siege  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  to  the  great  siege 
under  Titus — a  space  of  fifteen  centuries 
— the  city  was  seventeen  times  besieged  ; 
it  was  razed  to  the  ground  twice,  and 
twice  its  walls  were  destroyed.  In  a.d. 
614,  it  was  taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  King 
of  Persia ;  in  a.d.  629  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Emperor  Heraclius;  the  Khalif 
Omar  took  it  in  a.d.  636 ;  and,  to  pass 
over  other  occasions,  it  was  taken  by  the 
crusading  army  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
in  the  year  1099. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  the  memorials  of  ancient  Jerusalem, 
and  the  determination  of  the  ancient  lo- 
calities, have  to  bo  sought  painfully  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  actually  existing 
city  and  far  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
on  which  most  of  her  modem  bmldings 
stand.*  It  is  no  wonder  that  her  minor 
eminences  have  been  leveled,  her  valleys 
and  her  hollows  filled  up ;  that  the  spade 
and  the  pickaxe  are  the  true  instruments 
of  antiquarian  discovery,  and  that  the 
identification  even  of  her  ancient  j^Ays/ca/ 
outlines  should,  in  many  particulars,  have 
become  matter  of  vehement  discussion 
and  debate.  The  last  thirty  years  have 
been  peculiarly  fruitful  in  writers  upon 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  Scholars 
and  antiquarians  and  artists  have  not 
been  wanting,  until  the  present  condition 
of  the  Holy  City,  the  chief  questions  as  to 
its  historic  sites,  and  the  physical  pecul- 
iarities of  its  position  have  become  familiar 
to  every  educated  man.  But  M.  Pierotti 
comes  before  us  with  claims  and  qualifica- 
tions distinct  from  all  who  have  preceded 
liim,  inasmuch  as  he  has  enjoyed  opportu- 
nities such  as  have  never  before  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  Frank  explorer.    He  was 

ft 

*  As  an  example  we  may  refer  to  the  well-known 
fact  that  a  depth  oi  fifty  feet  of  rubbish  was  passed 
through  before  meeting  with  the  rock,  when  the 
foundation  of  the  Protestant  church  on  Mount  Zion 
was  laid. 


eight  years  resident  in  the  Holy  City,  aa 
architect-engineer  to  the  Pasha  of  Jerusa- 
lem. During  this  period  a  large  amount 
of  building  was  in  progress,  so  that  his 
opportunities  of  actual  excavation  have 
been  greater  than  those,  not  merely  of  any 
living  man,  but  perhaps  of  any  individual 
whatever  during  modem  times.  His  own 
description  of  the  sumptuous  volumes  now 
before  us  announces  them  as  ^Hhe  fruits 
of  eight  years  of  continual  labor  .  .  . 
in  which  I  have  been  constantly  occupied 
in  excavating  and  removing  the  ruboish 
accumulated  over  the  place  during  so 
many  centuries,  in  retracing  the  walls,  in 
examining  the  monuments  and  ancient  re- 
maios,  and  in  penetrating  and  traversing 
the  conduits  and  vaults  ^  so  that  I  trust  I 
am  in  a  position  to  throw  some  fresh  light 
upon  the  subject  of  Jewish  archaeology. 
In  arranging  the  plan  of  my  work,  I  have 
rested  chiefly  upon  the  Bible,  the  tradi* 
tions  of  the  Rabbis,  and  the  works  of 
Josephus,  and  have  made  but  little  use  of 
any  other  authorities  upon  the  ancient  to- 
pography of  the  city ;  but  to  compensate 
for  this  I  have  made  excavations,  and 
watched  those  made  by  others,  have  form- 
ed intimacies  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  have  sought  for  information  on 
the  spot;  regardless  of  personal  risk, 
have  worked  with  my  own  hands  under 
the  ground,  and  so  have  obtained  much 
knowledge  of  that  which  lies  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  Jerusalem ;  and  have 
pursued  ray  purpose,  at  one  time  with 
bribes,  at  another  with  force,  and  always 
with  patience,  perseverance,  and    cour- 

It  18  clear,  therefore,  that  M.  Pierotti 
has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  investigation 
altogether  unprecedented,  and  yet  with  all 
these  he  scarcely  seems  to  set  at  rest  many 
of  the  points  in  debate  respecting  the  to* 
pograpny  of  Jerusalem.  There  are  indeed 
some  conclusions  which  we  can  hardly 
think  will  ever  be  again  questioned.  The 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and  the  ident* 
ity  of  the  Rock  under  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
with  Solomon's  Altar  of  Burnt  Sacrifice, 
are  surely  settled  for  ever.  So  also  is  the 
fact  of  the  former  existence  of  a  deep  val- 
ley, extending  the  whole  way  from  the 
present  Damascus  gate  to  the  valley  on 
the  south  of  the  city.  Yet  with  all  the 
evidence  of  laborious  research  which  it 
contains,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole- 
book  which  strikes  us  so  forcibly  as  the 
extraordinary  obstacles  which  were  coo* 
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tinually  interfering  with  the  desired  thor- 
oxighness  of  exploration.  Armed  as  M. 
Pierotti  was  with  official  authority,  even 
he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with 
brief  and  stolen  visits  to  the  places  of  in- 
terest, to  disguise  his  objects,  and  to  lie  in 
wait  months  or  even  years  for  favorable 
opportunities.  On  some  points,  as,  e.  </., 
the  exact  course  of  the  outer  northern  Avails 
and  of  the  valley  which  anciently  bound- 
ed the  northern  side  of  Mount  ^ion,  time 
and  further  observation  are  clearly  needed 
to  test  or  to  confirm  ,his  views.  In  the 
mean  while,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  very  vivid  pic- 
ture of  Jerusalem  and  its  general  features, 
which  the  careful  perusal  of  M.  Pierotti's 
book  has  brought  once  more  before  our 
mind. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  general  explana- 
tion, we  may  describe  the  position  of 
Jerusalem  as  follows :  There  is  a  high 
mountainous  ridge  stretching  from  north 
to  south  through  Palestine.  Its  valleys 
are  deep,  sudden,  and  irregular.  On  the 
western  side  lies  the  maritime  plain  which 
fringes  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  eastern 
side  is  the  deep  valley  through  which,  in 
a  most  winding  and  irregular  course,  and 
with  a  most  remarkably  rapid  descent,  the 
Jordan  rushes.  This  ridge  reaches  its 
greatest  height,  about  3000  feet,  at  the 
situation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  individual 
hill,  or  mountain,  on  which  Jerusalem 
stands,  resembles  a  kind  of  promontory 
of  table  land,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  some  of  those  deep,  sudden  valleys  al- 
ready mentioned  as  frequent  in  the  region. 
On  the  fourth  or  northwest  side  it  is 
united  by  land  of  a  high  level  with  the 
general  mountain  system  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  Thus  Jerusalem  stands  on  a  kind 
of  tongue-shaped  mountain  amid  mount- 
ains. On  the  east,  and  south,  and  west, 
deep  valleys  cut  it  oflf  from  the  neighbor- 
ing heights,  so  that  the  plan  of  the  high 
ground  thus  described  is  a  kind  of  irregu- 
lar oblpng  from  north  to  south,  connected 
by  an  elevated  plateau  on  the  northwest 
with  the  general  table-land  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  tongue  or  oblong  is  itself  divided 
by  n  smaller  depression  or  valley  severing 
it  in  two  also  from  north  to  south,  and  each 
portion  terminates  in  a  sharp,  precipitous, 
rocky,  pointed  end,  so  that  the  tongue- 
form  we  have  spoken  of  becomes  really 
a  double  tongue,  or  one  which  is  divided 
by  the  centm  valley  above  named,  so  as 


to  end  in  two  points.  Of  these  two  divi- 
sions, the  western  is  higher  than  the  east- 
ern :  this  western  portion  is  the  Mount 
Zion  of  David,  and  is  the  site  of  the  old 
Jebusite  fortress  which  held  out  against 
the  Israelites  all  through  the  times  of  the 
Judges,  through  all  the  days  of  Saul,  and 
until  David's  capture  of  it  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign.  The  slopes  of  this  hill 
to  the  eastward,  toward  the  minor  valley 
which  divides  it  from  the  eastern  hill, 
were  occupied  by  the  town  which  the 
children  of  Judah  captured  in  the  early 
days  of  their  invasion.  So  much  for  the 
present  for  the  western  mountain.  East- 
ward from  the  dividing  valley,  and  exactly 
opposite  to  Zion,that  is,at  the  southern  end 
of  the  tongue  of  land  in  question,  we  have 
the  not  less  famous  mountain  of  Moriah. 
Here  was  the  scene  of  Abraham's  sacri- 
fice, here  was  the  threshing-floor  of  Arau- 
nah,  and  here  subsequently  wa  J  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon.  Here  also,  in  later  times, 
at  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Temple 
inclosure,  was  the  fortress  Antonia,  the 
"Castle"  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (21: 
34,  etc.),  and  in  which  was  the  Roman 
governor's  residence,  and  the  pretorium 
or  hall  mentioned  in  St.  Mark  15  :  16. 
Both  these  famous  mountains,  Zion  and 
Moriah,  are  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  ground-plan  of  Jerusalem,  and  they 
look  down  upon  the  deepest  portions 
of  the  surrounding  valleys.  Northward 
from  each  stretches  the  remainder  of  the 
plateau,  and  this  remainder  was  in  later 
times  built  over  and  included  within  the 
city  walls,  but  the  Jerusalem  of  David 
included  only  Zion  and  its  eastward  slope, 
and  the  Jerusalem  of  Solomon  included 
only  Zion  and  Moriah.  These  two  dis- 
tinct elevations  were,  moreover,  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  plateau  by  an  irrega* 
lar  cross  valley  runamg  east  and  west,  so 
that,  to  recur  to  our  former  figure,  the 
double  tongue  is  crossed  half  way  by  a 
valley  running  east  and  west.  The  city 
of  David  and  Solomon  lies  to  the  south  of 
this  valley,  while  to  the  north  of  it  lie  the 
subsequent  additions  which  grew  up  be- 
fore its  final  destruction  by  lltus. 

M.  Pierotti's  experience  as  an  architect 
enables  him  to  spe&k  with  confidence  re- 
garding the  date  and  character  of  the 
workmanship  of  successive  ages  and  pe- 
riods. He  considers  that  the  old  Jebusite 
fortress  "covered  the  platform  of  Zion 
which  reaches  from  its  southern  extremity 
to  the  castle  still  existing  on  the  norths 
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aod  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  tomb 
of  David,  the  Armenian  convent,  and  the 
English  church.  This  opinion  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  remains  of  an  old  wall,  which 
the  Armenians  found  on  building  a  serai- 
nary  and  rooms  for  pilgrims,  and  by  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  pool.  Both  these 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  early 
age,  and  anterior  to  the  introduction  of 
Pha3nician  art  into  Jerusalem." 

At  a  subsequent  period  M.  Pierotti 
made  a  series  of  excavations  with  the  view 
of  tracing  the  line  of  David's  fortifications 
on  the  south  and  east  of  Zion,  and  "  found 
the  rock  hewn  vertical,  or  cut  into  steps, 
or  else  steep  and  broken  ;  on  it  fragments 
of  ancient  masonry  still  remained,  built 
of  large,  irregular  blocks,  fitted  together 
without  mortar ;  in  some  places  other 
rows  of  stones,  joined  with  greater  skill, 
were  laid  upon  these,  which  m  turn  sup- 
ported others  rudely  rusticated  in  high 
relief,  with  the  surface  rough.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  lower  rows  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Jebusites,  the  next  to 
that  of  David,  and  the  upper  to  a  later 
date.  Near  the  Pool  of  Siloam  the  verti- 
cal hewn  rock  is  again  plainly  seen,  and 
also  inside  the  city,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Tyropean  valley.  ...  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  wall  of  David  can  be 
traced  on  the  south  and  west.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  western  brow  of  Zion, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  show 
that  this  wall  must  have  followed  its 
present  course." 

The  Tyropean  valley,  or  Valley  of  the 
Cheesemongers,  mentioned  in  the  above 
quotation,  is  the  north  and  south  valley 
which  separates  the  two  paoun tains  of 
Moriah  and  Zion.  The  western  side  was, 
of  course,  the  slope  of  the  mountain  of 
Zion  and  of  David's  city,  which  occupied 
this  mountain  only ;  it  was  fortified  by 
him  on  the  side  facing  Moriah,  as  well  as 
on  the  other  sides.  The  Pool  of  Siloam 
was  outside  the  town  at  the  end  of  this 
valley,  and  underneath  the  precipices  of 
Zion  and  Moriah.  Such,  in  as  few  words 
as  we  can  describe  it,  was  the  city  of 
David. 

In  the  days  of  Solomon  Mount  Moriah 
was  added.  "  David  bought  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah,  a  rich  Jebusite,  at 
which  time  it  was  evidently  outside  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  when  Solomon  built  upon  it, 
he  joined  it  to  the  city  of  David."  (See 
1  Kings  9  :  15,  11  :  27.)  Solomon's  wall 
began  on  the  north  side  of  David's,  and 


was  traced  so  as  to  include  •all  Mount 
Moriah,  which  it  encompassed  on  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  and  then  returning 
a  little  way  up  the  valley  so  often  spoken 
of,  crossed  it,  and  made  a  junction  with 
David's  fortification  of  Mount  Zion.  The 
magnitude  of  the  works  executed  by 
Solomon  in  this  building  of  the  Temple, 
and  still  more  in  preparing,  leveling,  and 
even  extending  tne  mountain-top  to  re- 
ceive the  Temple,  is  indeed  astonishing. 
The  summit  of  Moriah  was  hardly  of  suf- 
ficient area  for  the  required  purpose.  The 
valley  on  the  east  was  upward  of  six 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  mount- 
ain platform.-  A  vast  wall  was  therefore 
built  to  the  eastward,  and  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  mountain-side  was 
filled  in  with  earth  so  as  to  give  the  re- 
quisite extension  to  the  platform  above. 
The  details  of  the  Temple  buildings  are 
familiar  to  our  readers  and  need  not  detain 
us  here ;  but  there  is  one  point  on  which 
M.  Pierotti  spends  much  care  and  space, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  unnoticed  in 
any  account  of  his  researches  and  opinions. 
Beneath  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  space 
below  it,  there  is  a  rough,  unhewn  promi- 
nence of  native  rock,  which  all  Moham- 
medans treat  with  peculiar  veneration. 
The  Mohammedans  regard  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  and  M.  Pierotti  con- 
siders their  sites  to  correspond  exactly. 
In  this  sacred  rock — too  sacred  to  be 
touched  or  fashioned  by  any  workmanship 
of  man — M.  Pierotti  considers  that  we 
have  the  actual  threshing-floor  of  Araunah, 
and  the  unaltered  actual  altar  of  burnt- 
offenng  in  Solomon's  Temple. 

The  steps  of  his  argument  are  these : 
1.  He  assumes  that  Solomon  was  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  have  chosen  any  other 
spot  for  his  altar  than  that  originally  indi- 
cated by  the  prophet  Gad.  Thus,  then, 
if  this  prominence  of  rock  be  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  it  must  also  be  the 
site  of  the  altar  of  bumt-ofliering,  and  vice 
versd.  The  highest  portion  is  about  six 
feet  above  the  pavement.  2.  Next,  we 
know  that  the  altar  was  to  be  of  unhewn 
stone ;  so  that  the  bronze  altar  of  Solomon 
must  only  have  been  an  ornamental  casing 
for  the  rock,  which  must  have  remained 
unchanged,  so  as  to  form  the  actual  altar. 
Again,  the  altar  was  to  be  reached  by  a 
slope,  and  not  by  steps.  The  shape  of 
the  present  projection  of  rock  coincides 
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With  this  cbndition  also,  for  it  ha8  a  regu- 
lar slope  on  the  soath  side,  leading  up  to 
the  higher  portion ;  and  this  agrees  with 
the  Rabbinical  tradition,  that  the  worship- 
ers used  to  approach  the  altar  from  the 
south.  On  the  reuiairiing  sides  the  rock 
is  vertical,  so  that  it  \6  clear  that  when 
the  remaining  space  was  leveled  for  build- 
ing purposes  there  was  some  object  in 
view  in  leaving  this  portion  of  the  rock 
projecting  and  with  an  approach  on  one 
side  only.  3.  The  altar  was  a  square  of 
twenty  cubits,  which  agrees  with  tbe  size 
of  the  present  projection  of  rock,  exclusive 
of  the  space  left  for  the  inclined  ascent. 
So  far,  well. 

But  now  we  come  to  further  questions 
connected  with  the  sacrifices  and  sacrifi- 
cial arrangements  connected  with  the  altar. 
The  prodigious  number  of  sacrifices  re- 
quired by  the  Jewish  ritual  rendered  a 
corresponding  amplitude  of  drainage  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  also  an  abundant 
water  supply  for  washing  the  victims  and 
cleansing  the  ground  from  blood.  Let  us 
take  these  separately.  Is  there  any  ar- 
rangement for  drainage  connected  with 
this  sacred  rock  ?  Here  we  come  upon 
ground  peculiar  to  M.  Pierotti,  whose 
special  qualification  it  is  that  he  has  enjoy- 
ed opportunities  of  subterranean  explora- 
tion such  as  no  Frank  before  him  has  ob- 
tained. There  are  two  connected  caverns 
below  this  particular  rock,  and  the  point 
which  strikes  us  as  most  interesting  m  M. 
Pierotti's  view  is,  that  these  caverns  serve 
equally  in  identifying  the  rock  with  Arau- 
nah's  threshing-floor,  and  with  Solomon's 
altar.  On  the  northeast  side  of  the  rocky 
prominence,  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
it,  there  is  an  opening  into  a  cistern  or 
cavern,  and  beneath  this  cavern  a  second 
cistern  also  is  found.  What  can  this  have 
to  do  with  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  an  eastern  '^  thresh- 
ing-floor" is  something  very  diflerent 
from  any  thing  which  our  western  notions 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  usually  a 
rocky  plot  of  ground,  leveled  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  crops  being  spread  out  to 
the  air  and  the  sun,  ready  for  the  laborers. 
Within  the  inclosure,  or  very  near  it,  are 
cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  some  for  water, 
some  for  storing  the  grain.  The  cisterns 
for  holding  water  are  usually  single; 
those  for  grain  are  usually  double^  having 
two  chambers,  one  below  the  other,  com- 
municating '^  by  a  hole  (about  four  feet 
wide)  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the 


upper,  which  [that  is,  the  upper  chamber] 
itself  opens  to  the  threshing  floor  by  a 
sloping  passage  (about  three  and  a  half 
feet  wide).  The  lower  cavern  is  deeper 
and  larger  than  the  upper.  I  have  met 
with  very  many  of  these  cisterns  during 
my  frequent  journeys  in  Palestine,  where 
they  are  still  applied  to  their  ancient  uses ; 
they  are  especially  common  in  those  Arab 
villages  which  stand  upon  sites  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  as  at  Beth-Shemesh ;  Ramah, 
the  home  of  Samuel ;  at  Gibeon,  and  Beth- 
Horon,  and  many  other  places."  The 
two  connected  cisterns  of  the  rook  in 
question  are  sufficient,  in  M.  Pierotti*B 
judgment,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
threshing-floor  at  this  spot  in  ancient 
times.  What  is  there  to  mark  it  as  the 
actual  altar  of  Solomon's  Temple  ?  The 
Levites  flayed  the  victims  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  Hence  there  must  have 
been  a  provision  for  drainage  on  the  north 
side;  and  what  more  natural  than  that 
these  ancient  caverns  should  have  been 
used  for  the  receptacle  of  the  blood  ? 
From  these  and  other  corroborative  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  connection  of 
these  and  other  cisterns  with  the  compli- 
cated system  of  vaults  and  cisterns,  bj 
which  the  whole  Temple  area  seems  to  be 
honeycombed,  M.  Pierotti  concludes  that 
we  have  here  the  unaltered  site  of  Solo- 
mon's altar,  and  the  actual  rock  on  which 
David  made  his  great  sacrifice  on  "  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  the  Jebusite.** 
We  can  not  follow  M.  Pierotti  through 
all  the  details  of  his  long  and  often  inter- 
rupted subterranean  explorations.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  in  general  that  his  researches  < 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  Temple  area 
bring  to  light  a  scries  of  arrangements  for 
the  supply  of  water,  for  carrying  oflT  the 
blood  of  sacrifices,  and  for  disposing  of 
the  ashes  of  the  victims,  which  corrobo- 
rate in  the  most  striking  manner  all  that 
we  learn  from  Scripture  and  Jewish  rec- 
ords of  the  extraordinary  number  of 
sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  Jewish  law. 
If  any  one  has  felt  bewildered  by  Dr. 
Colenso's  arithmetical  puzzles  about  the 
sacrifices  in  the  wilderness,  we  would  ad- 
vise him  to  study  M.  Pierotti's  account  of 
the  cisterns  and  conduits  of  Mount  Moriah. 
It  recjuires  no  small  patience,  text  and 
plans  m  hand,  to  read  and  master  the  de- 
tails which  his  long  researches  have 
doubtless  made  familiar  to  himself;  bat 
we  have  felt  ourselves  amply  rewarded 
for  the  otherwise  tedious  pains,  hj  tkm 
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unexpected  confirmation  of  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  Temple  sacrifices,  which 
thus  comes  to  light  out  of  these  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  It  seems  to  us  a  not  altogether 
fortuitous  coincidence  that  such  a  confir- 
mation should  have  been  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  public  at  a  moment  like 
the  present ;  and,  however  in  some  partic- 
ulars we  may  be  disposed  to  thint  that 
M.  Pierotti's  conclusions  may  have  to  be 
modified,  whenever  the  investigations  can 
be  resumed  at  the  point  where  he  has  left 
them,  we  can  not  but  regard  his  actual 
tracing  of  the  subterranean  constructions 
of  the  Temple  area,  so  far  as  he  has  carried 
it,  as  a  priceless  contribution  to  our  real- 
ization of  the  sacred  history. 

The  detailed  account  of  these  two  cis- 
terns is  as  follows :  "  On  entering  the 
northern  one  (twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
deep),  I  found  the  floor  covered  With  wet 
mud  to  a  depth  of  about  one  and  a  half 
feet.  At  the  first  glance,  I  saw  an  open- 
ing on  the  south  side,  three  feet  wide, 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  half  built 
up  with  Arab  masonry,  and  after  clearing 
away  some  of  the  stones,  earth,  and  mud 
that  blocked  it  up,  I  peeped  through  it 
into  another  cistern  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, thirty -two  feet  deep.  These  are 
both  very  ancient,  and  are  wholly  exca- 
vated in  the  rock ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  belonged  to  the  threshing-floor 
of  Araunah,  the  Jebusite."  Thus,  then, 
Araunah's  cisterns  would  receive  the 
altar-drainage,  but  how  would  the  cis- 
terns themselves  be  cleared  of  accumula- 
tion ?  M.  Pierotti  finds  also  the  pas- 
sages or  conduits  by  which  the  builders 
of  the  Temple  carried  away  the  drainage 
eastward  to  the  boundary  of  the  Temple 
rock.  Not  that  he  could  trace  them  the 
whole  way,  hxxt  partially^  and  in  the  east- 
ward direction,  and  then  following  that 
direction^  he  finds  outside  the  eastern 
wall  the  openings  of  conduits  which  he 
infers  to  be  the  eastern  outfalls  of  those 
he  traced  within.  And  what  is  also  very 
much  to  the  point,  he  finds  subterranean 
conduits  from  known  fountains,  convey- 
ing water  into  this  drainage  system,  so 
as  to  ''flush  the  sewer,"  and  carry  oflfthe 
accumulations  from  the  sacrificial  altar. 
"The  reader  may  imagine  my  joy  at  this 
result  of  my  labors,  so  long  denied,  and 
so  anxiously  sought,  and  the  gratitude  I 
felt  to  God  for  granting  me  this  boon  of 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-oflerings,  and  the  ciBtems  and  con- 


duits for  blood  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Temple — an  ample  recompense  for  all  my 
toil.'^ 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  of 
Solomon's  enlargement  of  the  city  of  Da- 
vid bv  the  addition  and  fortification  of 
Mount  Moriah,  is  the  subject  of  the  aque- 
ducts. The  nature  of  the  sites,  equally 
of  Zion  and  of  Moriah,  makes  it  evident 
that  their  water  supply  must  necessarily 
have  been  artificial ;  and  the  immense  de- 
mand for  water,  both  for  the  numerous 
dwellers  on  Mount  Moriah  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  sanctuary,  is  equally  mani- 
fest. Moreover,  as  a  place  of  defense,  in 
a  land  of  little  rain,  an  adequate  water 
supply  within  the  control  of  the  inhabit- 
ants was  a  prime  requisite.  Accordingly, 
next  to  the  Temple  itself,  the  most  aston- 
ishing works  of  antiquity  connected  with 
Jerusalem  are  its  aqueducts,  its  reser- 
voirs, and  its  conduits.  It  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that,  while  the  works  them- 
selves are  of  so  great  size  and  import- 
ance, we  are  almost  altogether  destitute 
of  •historical  notices  of  their  construction 
and  formation,  and  are  left  in  great  meas- 
ure to  circumstantial  and  internal  evidence 
with  respect  to  their  date  and  history. 
We  are  compelled  to  ascribe  to  them  an 
antiquity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
Temple,  because  without  them  the  Tem- 
ple itself  would  have  been  useless.  But 
whether  Solomon  was  the  original  de- 
signer and  builder  of  the  whole  system, 
or  whether  he  did  but  extend,  and  y^T- 
feet,  and  complete  another  series  of  aque- 
ducts, is  a  question  which,  at  present,  we 
have  no  data  to  determine. 

Jerusalem  was,  in  the  main,  dependent 
for  its  water  supply  upon  the  pools  at 
Etham,  a  place  two  hours  and  a  naif  dis- 
tant, in  a  southerly  direction,  with  a 
slight  inclination  to  the  ^8t,  sixty  sta- 
dia, or  about  seven  miles  off.  Here  again 
we  come  upon  the  traces  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Solomon.  At  Etham,  not  far  from 
Bethlehem,  was  liis  summer  palace,  and 
we  can  not  help  feeling  that  to  him  is  due 
the  magnificent  works  which  connect  this 
distant  valley  with  his  mountain-temple 
on  Moriah.  Here,  then,  in  this  Etham 
Valley,  which  slopes  rapidly  from  west 
to  east,  are  yet  three  connected  reser- 
voirs, fed  partly  by  the  rain-watter  which 
drains  into  them  from  the  mountain-sides, 
and  partly  by  a  very  copioas  spring.  This 
fountain  M.  Pierotti  carefully  examined. 
It  is  now  called  the  ^^Fong  Signatoa"  by 
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the  Christians,  because  of  its  proximity 
to  Solomon's  summer  residence,  and  in 
allusion  to  bis  expression  in  the  Canticles 
(4  :  2)  :  "A  garden  inclosed  is  my  sister, 
my  spouse,  a  spring  shut  up,  a  foimtain 
scdiedy'*^  which  may  possibly  be  connect- 
ed with  this  very  fountain.  On  descend- 
ing into  the  cistern  which  contains  it,  M. 
Pierotti  found  "  the  lower  part  of  the 
w*all8  formed  of  the  great  blocks  charac- 
teristic of  the  era  of  Solomon."  Visiting 
this  fountain  "  at  the  various  seasons  of 
the  year,"  he  "  found  the  fountain  flowing 
most  copiously  in  winter,  but  there  is  no 
deficiency  in  summer ;  so  that  if  the  res- 
ervoir and  conduits  were  properly  kept 
up,  Jerusalem  would  never  be  in  want  of 
spring  water,  and  the  health  and  comfort 
of  its  inhabitants  would  bo  improved  by 
the  decrease  of  fevers  and  the  mcrease  of 
cleanliness."  In  the  walls  of  the  three 
large  reservoirs  above  mentioned,  **  and 
especially  in  their  lower  parts,  very  an- 
cient Jewish  work  is  seen,  which  may  be 
asiiigned  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  mortar  is  visible, 
and  where  the  wall  has  been  wantonly  in- 
jured, pieces  of  iron  appear  with  the  holes 
in  the  stones  for  clamps."  Besides  this 
fountain,  two  others,  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hebron,  contribute  their  waters 
to  this  great  conduit,  which  conveys  the 
water  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  valley  of  Etham  to  Jerusa- 
lem, arriving  there  on  the  western  side 
opposite  to  Zion.  Here  it  divides  into  two 
portions,  the  one  for  the  supply  of  the  city 
of  David,  the  other  a  magnificent  work 
which  doubles  round  the  southern  projec- 
tion of  Zion,  ascends  the  valley  between 
Zion  and  Moriah,  and  finally  entering  the 
Temple  area  supplies  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  cisterns  which  are  excavated  be- 
neath its  surface.  "  The  whole  course  of 
this  aqueduct  still  remains,  and  we  can 
observe  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  covered  up  with  large 
slabs  ;  while  in  other  parts  it  is  formed  of 
earthenware  pipes,  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter, which  are  skillfully  laid  with  strong 
cement  betw*een  stones  cut  in  a  proper 
shape,  and  protected  above  with  solid 
masonry."  All  this  M.  Pierotti  ascribes 
to  Solomon,  and  he  quotes  the  Talmud  as 
stating  that  the  aqueduct  which  supplied 
Moriah  delivered  its  waters  at  the  **  Bra- 
zen Sea,"  and  started  from  a  spring  twen- 
ty-three cubits  above  the  level  of  the 
Temple  pavement.    This  altitude  he  ob- 


serves to  agree  exactly  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  springs  at  Etham.  Besides 
this,  there  was  an  aqueduct  supplying 
Mount  Zion  with  water  from  a  pool' 
called  the  "  Upper  Pool,"  in  the  hills  on 
the  western  side  of  the  city.  This  pool 
is  so  frequently  mentioned  by  this  title 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  it.  It  was  a  pool  or  res- 
ervoir just  opposite  to  Mount  Zion,  and 
the  aqueduct  in  question  was  most  prob- 
ably the  work  of  Hezckiah  about  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Sennacherib.  It  was 
constructed  with  the  view  of  draining 
away  the  waters  of  the  pool,  so  as  botn 
to  add  to  the  supply  of  the  city  and  re- 
duce the  supply  of  the  besiegers.  (See 
2  Chron.  32  :  3-5,  30.)  All  this  serves  to 
explain  the  otherwise  remarkable  fact 
that  while  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem 
the  besiegers  suffered  extremely  from  the 
want  of  water,  the  defenders  were  al- 
ways amply  supplied  from  the  distant 
springs  of  Etham  and  Hebron  and  their 
neighborhood.  From  the  ancient  city  of 
Solomon  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  Je- 
rusalem of  the  days  of  Herod,  of  Poutins 
Pilate,  and  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
In  spite  of  all  its  vicissitudes,  the  changes 
in  its  general  outline  are  soon  stated.  The 
chief  alterations,  since  the  old  days  of 
Solomon  and  of  Ilezekiah,  consist  in  the 
occupation  of  the  hill  (Bezetha)  north  of 
Moriah,  as  a  part  of  the  city  ;  and  in  the 
second  w^all,  originally  constructed  by 
Hezekiah  before  the  siege  of  Sennache- 
rib, from  the  northwest  of  Zion  to  the 
northwest  of  Moriah.  At  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  then,  according  to  M.  Pierotti,  the 
city,  roughly  speaking,  occupied  three 
parts  of  the  total  oblong  area  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  describe  —  that  is. 
Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah  on  the 
south,  and  Bezetha  or  the  "new  city"  on 
the  northeast.  The  northicestern  comer, 
that  north  of  Zion  and  outside  the  sec* 
otid  wall  (that,  namely,  of  Hezekiah'^ 
building),  was  still  uninclosed  by  walls 
in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Pierotti,  were  gardens;  here 
was  Calvary ;  here  the  tomb  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  ;  and  here  consequently  tne 
scene  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  here  is  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher,  and  here  the  church 
which  was  built  by  the  Empress  Helena 
to  commemorate  the  event  of  the  Resiuv 
rection.    M.  Pierotti   defends  at  great 
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length  and  with  much  care  the  ancient 
opinion  as  to  the  scene  of  the  lieBurrec- 
tion.  The  traditional  Via  Dolorosa  he 
utterly  rejects,  but  as  he  argues  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  with  all  his  might,  we  think  it 
only  fair  to  give  his  opmions  and  their 
grounds  at  some  length. 

The  arrest  of  our  Lord  of  course  took 
place  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city.  The  several  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor, and  before  Herod,  would  all  be  held 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sanctuary. 
That  before  the  Sanhedrim  in  a  building 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  court 
of  justice  close  to  the  Temple ;  that  before 
Pilate  in  the  Castle  of  Antonia  at  the 
northeast  angle  of  Mount  Moriah,  and 
within  the  Temple  area ;  that  before  Her- 
od at  his  palace  hard  by,  in  the  new  town 
on  Bezetha,  just  to  the  north  of  Antonia. 
Now,  to  bear  out  M.  Pierotti's  view  of  the 
j)osition  of  Calvary  and  the  tomb,  it  must 
be  remembered  (as  stated  above)  that  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  plateau, 
which  the  Jerusalem  of  later  times  has 
occupied,  was  still  uninclosed.  Two  walls 
only  defended  it  on  this  side  as  yet.  The 
third  was  built  by  Herod  Agrippa,  and  as 
his  accession  does  not  date  before  a.d. 
42,  this  portion  of  the  city  was  as  yet 
open.  From  the  northwest  corner  of 
Moriah,  where,  in  the  Castle  of  Antonia, 
the  final  sentence  was  given,  it  would  be 
but  a  moderate  distance  to  the  present 
site  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection ; 
and,  if  M.  Pierotti  has  traced  the  second 
wall  correctly,  as  we  think  in  the  main  he 
has,  the  distance  of  the  traditional  sepul- 
cher is  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  legal 
requirement  that  all  tombs  should  be  at 
least  fifty  cubits  from  the  outside  of  the 
w^all.  Xow,  the  place  of  our  Saviour's 
passion,  though  outside  of  the  city,  is  dis- 
tinctly recorded  to  have  been  near  to  it. 
"  This  title  then  read  many  of  the  Jews ; 
for  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified 
was  7nfjh  to  the  citi/^^  (St.  John  19:  20). 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not 
be  much  beyond  the  required  "  distance, 
as  the  enraged  populace  would  be  likely 
to  place  the  cross  where  those  in  the  city 
could  glut  their  eyes  with  the  spectacle. 
Now,  the  traditional  position  of  the  sepul- 
cher agrees  with  all  this,  and  M.  Pierotti 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  tradi- 
tion itself  should  be  regarded  as  untrust- 
worthy unless  it  obviously  disagrees  with 


manifest  probability.  First:  The  true 
sepulcher  could  not  be  forgotten  during 
the  interval  between  the  Resurrection  and 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus.  Next : 
The  sepulcher  was  not  like  a  building 
which  would  be  destroyed,  but  was  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  living  rock,  and  therefore 
would  be  most  probably  unaltered  by  the 
general  destruction  of  the  edifices  of  Je- 
rusalem which  accompanied  and  followed 
the  Roman  capture.  Thirdly :  The  Chris- 
tian residents  in  Jerusalem  did  not  perish 
in  the  siege.  Had  it  been  so,  there  might 
have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  original  source  of  the  testi- 
mony to  the  site.  But  the  Christians 
escaped  the  general  wreck.  They  retired 
to  Pella  before  the  siege  began,  carrying 
with  them  their  knowledge  of  the  sites 
connected  with  their  religion ;  and  since 
there  was  an  unbroken  succession  of  bish- 
ops of  the  Holy  City  from  the  days  of 
James  to  those  of  Constantine,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  or  when  a  wrong 
site  should  have  come  to  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  true  one.  It  may  be  said  that 
Titus  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
or  the  inhabiting  of  its  area.  But  though 
this  was  carried  out  so  far  as  regarded  the 
reconstruction  of  a  "  city  "  and  defenses, 
it  was  not  carried  out  so  as  to  exclude  all 
dwellers  from  its  site.  This  is  certain,  for 
when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian^  there 
were  many  inhabitants  whom  he  drove 
away  to  make  room  for  his  Roman  colony. 
Thus  then,  coupling  these  facts  with  the 
unbroken  succession  of  bishops  to  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  we  can  hardly  understand 
how  there  should  not  have  been  a  contin- 
uous succession  of  Christian  residents,  the 
descendants  of  the  Pella  refugees,  who 
would  preserve  the  memory  of  a  spot  so 
sacred  as  that  of  the  tomb  of  Christ.  In 
a  word,  it  is  far  easier  to  believe  than  to 
reject  the  ancient  tradition.  It  is  alto- 
gether different  with  the  street  of  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  for  why  should  a  Roman  empe- 
ror rebuild  a  street  exactly  on  the  course 
of  one  destroyed  seventy  years  before  ? 

For  these  reasons  M.  Pierotti  considers 
it  antecedently  probable  that  the  tradition 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  would  be  faithfully 
preserved,  and  he  regards  it  as  encumber- 
ed by  no  inherent  improbability.  More- 
over, the  very  form  and  structure  of  the 
tomb  agree  with  the  customary  arrange- 
ments of.  tombs  of  that  age  and  date,  It 
has  ^^  two  chambers ;  the  easteiii  is  called 
the  Chapel  of  the  Angel,  the  western  ia 
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the  actual  tomb  in  which  our  Lord's  body 
was  laid.  .  .  .  The  upper  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  tomb  is  masonry,  but  the 
lower  is  formed  by  the  native  rock.  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  this  for  myself 
at  two  points,  one  at  the  small  entrance- 
door^  which  is  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock^* 
and  the  other  .  .  .  where  I  was  able 
to  see  the  rock  at  a  height  of  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  .  .  .  It  seems,  then, 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  tomb  of  Christ 
still  exists  upon  its  traditionary  site,  and 
that  in  all  respects  it  resembles  one  of 
those  sepulchral  chambers,  hewn  in  the 
rock,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  present  day 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem;  in 
which  the  corpse  is  extended  upon  a  shelf, 
under  an  arched  niche,  excavated  in  one 
of  the  side- walls' of  the  tomb,  some  little 
distance  above  the  ground.  ...  A 
strong  f)roof  ...  is  afebrded  by  the 
shape  of  the  entrance,  which  has  every 
appearance  of  the  doorway  of  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  and  closely  corresponds  with 
that  leading  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
which  was  closed  with  a  large  elliptical 
stone,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot." 

As  may  be  supposed,  M.  Pierotti  has 
not  much  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  Calvary  itself,  but  we  must 
congratulate  him  on  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  complete  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  the  two  great  questions  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  and  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
Offering;  and,  although  we  can  hardly 
think  his  observations  completely  conclu- 
sive, we  are  disposed  to  concur,  in  general, 
with  his  tracing  of  the  wall  of  Hezekiah, 
and  of  his  limitation  of  the  third  or  He- 
rodian  wall  to  something  very  nearly  coin- 
cident with  the  present  northern  wall,  and 


with  his  complete  rejection  of  the  more 
extended  line  of  other  Jerusalem  explor- 


ers. 


*  Tho  italics  throughout  are  ours. 


Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  sump* 
tuous  and  most  interesting  work.  It  is 
curious  that  it  was  written  in  Italian,  that 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  but  published  in  an  English  trans- 
lation made  by  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  printed  (admirar 
bly)  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
To  Mr.  George  Williams,  a  veteran  in  the 
field  of  Jerusalem  topography,  M.  Pierotti 
is  indebted  for  the  opportimity  of  publish- 
ing his  great  work  in  England,  ana  for  the 
manifold  assistance  rendered  both  by  Mr. 
Williams  himself  and  other  members  of 
the  University  during  his  long  residence 
in  Cambridge.  The  somewhat  startling 
charges  brought  against  M.  Pierotti  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  his  book  will,  we  hope,  meet 
with  full  and  complete  refutation.  Shonld 
any  considerable  proportion  of  these 
charges  prove  well-founded,  they  may  not 
damage  the  value  of  the  actual  observa- 
tions of  M.  Pierotti,  but  they  will  consid- 
erably diminish  the  interest  with  which 
we  regard  his  accounts  of  them  where 
they  are  incapable  of  being  tested  by  com- 
parison with  the  observations  of  other 
explorers.  Even  supposing  that  all  which 
can  be  proved  against  him  is,  that  in  some 
cases  he  saved  himself  trouble  by  adopting 
some  previously  existing  pictorial  illus- 
trations, it  will  seem  inconsistent  with  his 
previous  lavish  expenditure  of  pains  and 
trouble  in  the  prosecution  of  his  explora- 
tions, and  hardly  fair  toward  those  Cam- 
bridge friends  who  spared  no  pains  in 
assisting  him  in  bringing  out  his  book  in 
its  present  splendid  English  form  and 
dress. 


Cause  of  the  Periodical  Rising  of  the  Nile. 
We  learn  from  Barth's  TraveU  (voL  ii.,  p.  478) 
that  the  waters  of  tho  rivers  Taro  and  B6nuw6,  in 
about  the  eighth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  rise 
annually  to  a  height  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
above  their  lowest  level,  and  preserve  their  highefit 
level  for  forty  days  —  namely,  from  about  the 
20th  of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone tells  us  that  the  water  of  the  Zambesi, 
at  eighteen  degrees  south  latitude,  rises  annually 
to  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet;  lo  great  U  the 


mass  of  the  annual  tropical  rains.  From  the  Buna 
cause  the  Nile  must  overflow  its  banks  when  it  is 
fed  from  a  large  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  tho 
equator,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  outlet  throoefa 
which  that  lake  rolls  its  superfluous  waters  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

TiiE  heir  of  the  czar  is  about  to  propose  for  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Marie  Dammar,  sister  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  daughter  of  the  preaenl 
King  of  Denmark. 
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AERONEF. 


Every  octogenarian  can  remember  the 
excitement  caused  in  hia  young  days  by 
the  practical  illustration  of  the  possibility 
*  of  mounting  into  the  air  and  moving 
through  it  with  a  speed  which  no  express- 
train  can  yet  equal.  Kings  and  pnnces, 
counselors  and  wise  men,  the  man  of  sci- 
ence who  vegetated  in  a  study,  and  the 
happier  man  who  whistled  at  the  plow- 
tail,  were  all  smitten  with  the  balloon  fe- 
ver. Clergymen  had  grave  doubts  wheth- 
er it  was  not  an  unlawful  act  for  man  to 
spurn  the  laws  of  nature,  and  ascend  into 
regions  which  he  was  manifestly  not 
adapted  for ;  and  peasants,  without  any 
ideas  of  this  kind,  very  commonly  adopt- 
ed a  more  effectual  method  of  putting  a 
stop  to  its  continuance  by  chopping  the 
balloon  into  little  bits  whenever  they  had 
the  opportunity.  Those  were  the  halcyon 
days  of  ballooning,  when  an  aeronaut  was 
thought  to  honor  a  nobleman  by  dhiing 
with  him,  and  princes  were  proud  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand  in  public.  Even 
the  majors  and  colonels  who  ascended  as 
amateurs  were  regarded  as  lions  in  every 
drawing-room,  and  received  flattering  tes- 
timonies of  public  admiration  at  Ranelagh 
and  Vauxhall.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  courage  of  these  early  aeronauts. 
With  a  few  score  yards  of  linen,  plastered 
within  and  without  with  paper,  they  made 
themselves  a  bag,  to  which  they  attached 
a  wicker-basket,  in  the  center  of  which 
they  placed  a  fire-pan  resembling  that 
now  used  by  wandering  tinkers,  and  with 
a  supply  of  chopped  straw,  wool,  etc., 
they  shot  up  into  the  clouds,  to  be  carried 
wherever  the  wind  happened  to  be  travel- 
ing at  the  time.  Nor  were  they  deterred 
from  repeating  these  voyages  by  such 
casualties  as  occasionally  happened  of  the 
balloon  taking  fire,  and  dropping  the  bas- 
ket with  its  occupant  from  mid-air.  La- 
dies shuddered  when  they  heard  of  these 
things ;  and  the  people  who  had  congre- 
gated at  jflaces  of  amusement  to  witness 
the  ascent,  were  tender-hearted  enough 
to  dirjperse  without  waiting  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  entertaiamentfiy  when 


such  an  unpleasant  circumstance  occurred. 
Things  have  changed  since  then ;  and  to 
attract  a  crowd  to  witness  a  balloon  as- 
cent, it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the 
aSronaut  to  substitute  a  pony  for  the 
wicker-basket,  or  to  go  up  in  a  fancy  cos- 
tume, and  perform  feats  with  a  pole  out- 
side the  car  at  such  a  height  in  the  air 
that  it  was  difficult  without  a  telescope 
to  distinguish  when  Ke  was  standing  on  it 
upon  his  head  and  when  upon  his  feet. 

There  is,  however,  still  one  way  in 
which  a  crowd,  including  at  least  one 
emperor,  may  be  drawn  together  to  wit- 
ness a  balloon  ascent  in  which  none  of 
these  extra  attractions  are  offered  as  in- 
ducements, and  that  is  by  introducing  the 
element  of  bigness.  M.  Nadar's  balloon 
possesses  this  element  to  an  extent  which 
well  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  the  Giant, 
Imagine  an  orange  which  would  just  fit 
into  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
with  a  small  excrescence  attached  to  it 
by  a  gradually  -  diminishing  isthmus  of 
stalk,  and  hanging  below  both  a  caravan 
with  the  wheels  nearly  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  you  will  have  a  pretty  exact 
idea  of  the  dimensions  and  appearance  of 
this  already  famous  balloon.  The  little 
balloon  is  intended  to  receive  the  gas 
forced  out  of  the  upper  one  by  its  ex- 
pansion in  the  atmosphere,  to  preserve  it, 
and  not  to  be  filled  previous  to  the  as- 
cent. The  interior  diameter  of  the  dome 
is  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  height  from 
the  pavement  to  the  crown  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  feet ;  and  if  the  balloon 
were  placed  within  the  dome,  it  would 
fill  it  so  completely  as  to  leave  only  space 
enough  for  a  mouse  to  run  along  between 
it  and  the  wall,  while  the  wheels  of  the 
car  could  be  almost  reached  by  a  tall  man 
standing  on  the  pavement.  Ladies  may 
like  to  know  that  nearly  twenty-two  thou- 
sand yards  of  ejlk,  at  seven  fi'ancs  twenty- 
five  centimes  a  yard,  were  used  in  its  con- 
struction— that  all  the  sewing  was  done 
by  hand,  and  that  it  took  three  hundred 
women  and  men  a  month  to  complete  it. 
The  oar  is  divided  into  sereral  compart- 
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ments,  for  the  convenience  of  the  captain 
and  passengers,  their  baggage,  beds,  and 
provisions,  a  printing-office,  and  a  photog- 
rapher's operating-room. 

The  object  for  which  this  huge  balloon 
was  made  is  to  raise  a  fund  large  enough 
to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  machine 
wliich  is  to  supersede  balloons  altogether 
— it  is,  in  fact,  to  be  the  last  of  the  bal- 
loons. The  idea  that  balloons  could  be 
made  to  travel  through  the  air  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  at  the  will  of  the  aeronaut, 
has  been  exploded  long  since,  and  its  im- 
possibility is  so  thoroughlv  established, 
that  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  which 
receives  communications  relative  to  in- 
ventions for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  pass 
these  by  unnoticed.  But  M.  Nadar  is  as 
readv  as  any  scientific  man  to  admit  that 
the  idea  of  steering  a  balloon  is  absurd ; 
he  asserts  that  the  machine  to  be  steered 
must  be  heavier  than  the  air.  The  real 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  invention 
of  an  engine  light  enough  to  be  raised  in 
the  air  by  known  means,  the  lifting-power 
of  which,  however,  is  comparatively  small. 
For  years  past,  there  has  existed  a  toy, 
made  of  a  roun'd  piece  of  wood,  say,  for 
example,  a  pencil ;  round  this  pencil  four 
oblong  pieces  of  paper,  slightly  bent,  with 
the  convex  side  uppermost,  bordered  with 
Avire,  were  fixed,  not  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  but  arranged  spirally,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  corkscrew.  This  pencil  was 
dropped  through  a  handle  like  that  of  a 
humming-top,  and  a  piece  of  string  wound 
round  it  exactly  the  same  as  with  the  top. 
A  brisk  pull  of  the  string  gave  a  rapid 
rotary  motion  to  the  toy,  which  immedi- 
ately started  upward,  and  continued  to 
mount  in  the  air  as  long  as  this  circular 
motion  lasted ;  but  as  soon  as  this  motion 
ceased,  the  toy  fell  to  the  ground,  by  rea- 
son of  its  weight  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  air  it  displaced.  The  principle  is 
that  of  the  screw-propeller,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  navigating  the  air  by  means  of 
the  screw  is  said  to  have  been  affirmed 
years  before  Montgolfier  indented  his  balr 
loon.  That  which  can  be  done  on  a  small 
scale,  can,  as  a  rule,  be  done  on  a  greater, 
but  there  arc  special  difficulties  in  its  ap- 
plication to  aerial  navigation.  To  enable 
the  machine  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  main- 
tain its  position  at  the  desired  height, 
there  must  be  a  continuous  rotation  of 
the  screw,  for  the  instant  this  ceased,  it 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  This  rotation 
can  only  be  commuoicated  with  sufiicicDt 


rapidity  by  means  of  an  engine  of  some 
kind,  and  the  only  engine  known  capable 
of  effiictingthis  is  the  steam-engine.  Now, 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  steam- 
engine  can  be  made  so  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  sufficient  power  to 
cause  a  screw  to  make  so  many  revolu- 
tions a  minute  as  to  render  it  possible  for 
the  screw  to  raise  itself,  the  engine  and 
fuel,  and  the  engineer — to  say  nothing  of 
the  passen^ers-T-into  the  air,  and  main- 
tain Its  position  there,  ascending  and  de- 
scending at  the  will  of  the  captain,  who 
is  to  direct  the  movements  of  this  atrial 
ship  by  means  of  another  screw  working 
horizontally.  M.  Nadar  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  he  is  supported  in  his  opin- 
ion by  no  less  an  authority  than  M.  Babi- 
net  of  the  Institute.  He  says,  in  effect, 
that  if  an  engine  of  one-horae  power  is 
not  sufficient,  he  will  have  an  engine  of 
two-horse  power;  and  if  that  is  insuffi- 
cient, he  will  go  on  increasing  the  power 
till  he  has  what  he  requires,  the  dead- 
weight of  the  engine  not  increasing  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  increase  of 
power. 

It  is,  however,  frequently  the  case  in 
regard  to  engines  that  the  existence  of  a 
want  leads  to  an  invention  capable  of  sat- 
isfying it;  and  it  may  possibly  happen 
that  when  it  is  found  the  lifting-power  of 
the  screw  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  rais- 
ing a  steam-engine  and  fuel,  that  a  new 
motive  power,  or  a  modification  of  one 
already  known,  may  be  made  available 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  quite  immaterial 
by  what  means  the  screw  is  made  to  ro- 
tate, provided  the  means  can  be  discov- 
ered to  make  it  rotate  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity. MM.  d'Amecourt  and  De  la 
LandcUe  have  made  a  model  of  the 
Ai^ronef^  which  was  exhibited  before  the 
Association  Polytechnique.  The  screw 
was  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a 
spring;  and  so  long  as  the  spring  re- 
tained its  tension,  the  model  worked  its 
way  up  through  the  air  to  the  roof  of 
the  amphitheater  of  the  Medical  School. 
When  the  machinery  had  run  down,  the 
model  came  down,  too.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  if  the  invention  can 
not  be  made  available  for  atrial  naviga- 
tion, it  may  be  found  of  great  service  in 
saving  life  m  cases  of  fire  and  shipwreck, 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  those  who 
have  read  the  foregoing  that  he  most  be 
a  bold  man  who  woiud  venture  among 
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the  clouds,  or  even  within  a  considerable 
distance  of  them,  in  such  a  machine,  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  one  of  those 
accidents  happening  to  it  which  are  so 
frequent  in  the  case  of  land- engines.  But. 
31.  Nadar  has  provided  for  such  a  con-j 
tingency  by  surmounting  the  screw  with 
a  parachute,  which  remains  closed  while 
the  machine  is  winning  its  way  upward, 
but  opens  as  it  descends.  This  parachute 
is  connected  with  the  car  by  means  of 
cords.  Every  body  must  have  noticed 
that  birds,  when  they  have  ascended  into 
the  air  by  working  their  wings,  descend 
toward  the  point  they  desire  to  reach  by 
keeping  the  wings  fixed  and  floating  on 
the  atmosphere,  with  only  an  occasional 
flutter  to  alter  their  course.  By  means 
of  the  cords  connecting  the  parachute 
with  the  car,  the  aeronaut  will  have  the 
power  of  inclining  the  former  at  any 
angle,  or  in  any  direction  he  may  think 
fit.  The  parachute  will  therefore  answer 
a  double  purpose :  it  will  let  the  aeronaut 
down  easy,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to 
the  vertical  screw ;  and  will  enable  him, 
by  darting  to  the  right  or  left,  to  avoid 
contact  with  trees  or  other  objects. 

The  idea  of  being  able  to  traverse  the 
air  charms  the  imagination,  in  spite  of  its 
apparent  danger,  which  accounts  for  the 
manner  in  which  its  discussion  has  re- 
cently filled  men's  mouths.  The  plan 
which  M.  Nadar  and  his  friends  propose 
to  pursue  for  carrying  out  this  idea  is 
thus  set  forth  by  M.  Babinet :  "The  plan 


which  MM.  Nadar,  D'Amccourt,  De  la 
Landelle,  and  myself  have  adopted  for 
advancing  with  safety  in  the  way  of 
aerial  navigation  by  means  of  the  screw 
is  this :  A  small  model  on  an  exact  scale 
will  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense. A  small  high-pressure  steam- 
engine  will  be  formed  of  a  thin  tube  and 
a  light  piston  ;  its  force  will  be  applied  to 
the  motive-spring  of  the  apparatus  al- 
ready constructed  (that  exhibited  at  the 
Medical  School),  and  will  constantly  wind 
up  this  spring  by  giving  back  to  it  the 
force  it  expends  by  its  action  on  the 
double-ascending  screw.  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  a  machine  capable  of  raising 
merely  a  couple  of  pounds,  it  will  be  easy 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  a  machine  capa- 
ble of  lifting  a  man,  or  any  given  weight 
whatever,  and  of  being  steered  by  means 
of  the  atrial  propeller  (the  lateral  screw) 
— within  certain  limits  of  speed — in  the 
atmosphere,  when  the  wind  is  not  too  vi- 
olent. We  may  remark  that  the  screw, 
the  sails  of  which  are  nearly  horizontal, 
gives  but  little  hold  to  the  wind."  And 
in  another  of  his  lectures,  the  same  au- 
thority says  :  "  I  could  produce  infallible 
mathematical  calculations  which  guaran- 
tee the  success  of  this  aerial  navigation." 
Those  who  share  M.  Babinet's  conviction, 
and  M.  Nadar's  enthusiasm,  have  an  op- 
portunity of  promoting  the  object  these 
have  in  view  by  going  to  look  at  what  is 
indisputably  the  greatest,  and,  according 
to  the  latter,  is  to  be  the  last  of  balloons. 


P.rom    Fraier'f    Hagatlne. 


T    0 


GARIBALDI. 

'WnrrjKX  nc  Octobeb,  1860. 


Once  more  I  pass  Alps'  icy  chains, 
And  feci  already  in  my  veins 

The  blood  more  light  and  free ; 
Into  new  life  it  seems  to  leap 
As  I  descend  thy  mountains  steep, 

Enchanting  Italy ! 

Here  pregnant  earth  and  nature  seem 
With  rank  exuberance  to  teem, 

Unlike  our  latitudes ; 
The  very  grape  upon  the  vine, 
As  if  anticipating  wine, 

Its  amber  juice  exudes. 


Again  I  hear  the  glowing  tongue 
That  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Dante,  sung ; 

To  me,  its  simple  sound 
Appears  more  sweet  than  all  the  sense, 
Than  all  the  wit  or  eloquence, 

In  other  language  found. 

But  hark !  who  does  his  thunders  launch, 
Collectine  as  an  avalanche 

Fresh  force  from  every  side  ? 
Who,  rolling  onward,  gathers  strength 
From  kindred  souls,  aroused  at  length — 
.  Their  joy,  th«r  hope^  their  pride  f 
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Who  came,  saw,  conquered  ?  nay,  whose  name 
Won  bloodless  Tictories  ere  ho  came  ? 

Whose  shadow  scared  away 
The  ruffian  hordes  whom  tyrant  power 
Had  bribed  with  gold  ? — but  in  the  hour 

Of  danger,  where  were  they  ? 

They  could  not  save  the  Bourbons'  throne 
From  one  who  bearded  them  alone 

And  did  a  realm  overthrow. 
Who  won  their  hireling  ranks,  and  took 
St.  Elmo's  fortress  by  a  look,  •: 

Nor  struck  a  second  blow 

Like  noxious  vapors,  which  the  sun 
Dispels,  by  simply  shining,  on : 

So  at  his  mere  advance 
The  king  fled  howling  in  dismay, 
The  motley  hosts  dissolved  away 

At  Garibaldi's  glance. 

To  thee  and  to  thy  loyal  kin^ 
The  inebriate  people  peans  smg 

From  rise  to  set  of  sun ; 
On  Milan's  dome  the  snowy  spires 
Blaze  with  the  light  of  thousand  fires 

That  tell  of  freedom  won. 


And  soon  there  will  be  heard  no  mora, 
From  Venice  to  Trinacria's  shore, 

The  Goth's  barbaric  twang ; 
But  in  its  place  will  ring  the  *'  Si  *' 
Of  one  united  Italy, 

As  Dante  dreamed  and  sang. 

But  though  Utopian  sophists  wrote, 
With  giant  force  thy  right  hand  smote, 

And  so  broke  through  the  charm.  • 
The  poet's  hope,  the  patriot's  scheme , 
Had  still  remained  an  idle  dream, 

Without  thy  trenchant  arm. 

Hence  unborn  ages  will  not  fail 
Thee,  Garibaldi,  yet  to  hail 

As  the  most  glorious  son 
Of  that  fair  land  thy  arm  did  free 
From  tortures,  chains,  and  slavery. 

Thou  second  Washington  I 

Thee  we  shall  see,  the  contest  o'er, 
Thy  saber  sheathed,  retire  once  more 

To  lone  Caprcra's  isle ; 
Despising  earth's  most  sought-for  rankfli. 
Content  to  read  thy  country's  thanks 

In  her  awakened  smile. 

J.  KiNGSTOK 


from    iht   Ltlfart   Hoar. 


SPECTRAL         ILLUSIONS. 


Under  this  title,  physicians  and  phy- 
siologists include  a  number  of  strange  ap- 
pearances, the  causes  of  which  are  still 
somewhat  obscure  and  mysterious.  They 
are  perfectly  distinct  from  all  those  appa- 
ritions and  *'  ghost  scenes  "  produced  oy 
mere  optical  ^deceptions.  They  differ  also 
from  the  delusions  of  insanity,  in  that  the 
mind  is  so  far  sound  as  to  be  awarci  of  the 
fallacy  of  its  perceptions,  although  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  fear,  credulity,  or  supersti- 
tion may  lead  to  such  spectral  illusions 
being  believed  in  and  acted  on,  just  as 
the  delusions  of  insane  persons. 

The  following  instances  are  selected 
chiefly  from  the  works  of  medical  men  of 
the  highest  repute,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
facts. 

A  gentleman  of  a  great  many  endow- 
ments, more  than  eighty  years  of  a^e, 
and  of  a  spare  habit,  who  bad  had  unm- 


I  terrupted  health,  was  subject  for  years  to 
almost  daily  spectral  illusions.  Heads 
and  busts  with  shadowy  lower  members 
appear  to  have  been  the  usual  appearances. 
The  costumes  were  various,  and  the  fig- 
ures sometimes  in  miniature  and  some- 
times of  the  size  of  life.  He  saw  them 
with  almost  equal  distinctness  in  daylight 
and  in  darkness,  and  with  clos.ed  or  open 
eyes.  He  took  little  or  no  wine  when 
these  visions  began  to  appear,  and  bb  ab- 
stemiousness was  persevered  in  ;  bat  any 
increase  in  his  nsual  quantity  of  wine 
caused  an  increase  in  the  number  and  vi- 
vacity of  his  spectral  visitors.  After  these 
visions  had  appeared  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  this  gentleman  had  an 
attack  which  affected  his  mind,  and  from 
which  he  did  not  recover. 

Another  gentleman,  who  dfed  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  never  sat  down  to  his 
meals  for  some  years  before  hia  death 
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without  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
large  party  present  dredsed  in  the  fash- 
ion of  fifty  years  before. 

Dr.  Dewar,  of  Stirling,  commnnicated 
to  Dr.  Abercrombie  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  was  quite  blind,  but  who  never  walk- 
ed out  witnout  the  illusion  of  a  little  red- 
cloaked  old  woman  with  a  crutch,  who 
appeared  to  go  before  her.  In  the  house 
she  was  free  from  illusions. 

A  case  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie, in  which  a  gentleman  in  the 
prime  of  life,  of  sound  mind,  in  good 
health,  and  engaged  in  business,  was  said 
to  have  been  all  his  life  curiously  affected 
with  spectral  illusions.  He  could  not  even 
distinguish  a  friend  immediately  from  one 
of  these  figures,  should  he  meet  him  in 
the  street.  He  could  also  bring  up  spec- 
tral objects  at  will,  which  might  be  either 
a  figure  or  a  real  or  imagmary  scene. 
But  he  could  not  dismiss  the  illusion  thus 
produced.  Another  individual  in  hisfarp- 
ily  had  a  similar  affection  in  a  lower  de- 
gree. 

An  eminent  medical  gentleman  who 
had  remained  up  late  one  evening,  and 
who  was  anxious  about  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, fell  asleep,  and  had  a  frightful  dream. 
A  huge  baboon  was  a  chief  figure  in  this 
dream.  He  awoke,  rose  up  immediately, 
.  and  walked  to  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Close  by  the  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  apartment  he  saw  the  baboon  distinct- 
ly, and  the  specter  remained  for  about 
half  a  minute. 

Dr.  Hibbert  mentions  the  following 
case :  A  gentleman  was  deeply  affected 
bv  the  sudden  death  of  an  old  and  inti- 
mate  friend.  In  the  evening  he  went  out 
alone  to  walk  in  a  small  court  behind  his 
house.  As  he  went  down  stairs  he  was 
not  thinking  of  his  friend  ;  but,  when  he 
had  gone  slowly  about  half  way  across 
the  court,  the  figure  of  this  friend  ap- 
peared quite  distinctly  at  the  opposite 
corner  oi  the  court.  The  gentleman  re- 
covered himself,  and  went  brisklv  to  the 
spot,  fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  the  spec- 
ter. It  disappeared  as  he  drew  near,  ap- 
pearing to  dissolve  into  air. 

In  the  Christian  Observer  for  1829, 
we  read :  "  An  intimate  friend  of  my 
early  years,  and  most  happy  in  his  do- 
mestic arrangements,  lost  his  wife  under 
the  most  painful  circumstances,  suddenly, 
just  after  she  had  apparently  escaped 
from  the  dangers  of  an  untoward  con- 
finement with    her  first  child,     A  few 


weeks  afler  this  melancholy  event,  while 
traveling  during  the  night  on  horseback, 
and  in  all  probability  thinking  over  his 
sorrows,  and  contrasting  his  present 
cheerless  prospects  with  the  joys  which 
so  lately  gilded  the  hours  of  his  happy 
home,  the  form  of  his  lost  wife  appeared 
to  be  presented  to  him,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance in  advance.  He  stopped  his  horse, 
and  contemplated  the  vision  with  great 
trepidation,  till  in  a  few  seconds  it  vanished 
away.  Within  a  few  days  of  this  ap- 
pearance, while  he>was  sitting  in  his  soli- 
tary parlor  late  at  night,  reading  by  the 
light  of  a  shaded  taper,  the  door,  he 
thought,  opened,  and  the  form  of  his  de- 
ceased partner  entered,  assured  him  of 
her  complete  happiness,  and  enjoined  him 
to  follow  her  footsteps."  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie attributes  this  last  appearance  to  a 
dream,  and  the  former  one  to  intense 
mental  emotion. 

Dr.  Gregory  went  across  the  Firth  of 
Forth  to  visit  a  near  relation  in  an  ad- 
vanced consumption,  and  on  his  return 
he  took  a  moderate  dose  of  laudanum  to 
prevent  sea-sickness.  As  he  was  lying 
on  a  couch  in  the  cabin,  the  figure  of  the 
lady  appeared  distinctly  and  vividly  be- 
fore him.  He  was  unable  to  dismiss  the 
vision.  He  used  to  mention  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  subject  to  epileptic  fits, 
which  were  nsually  preceded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  woman  in  a  red 
cloak,  who  came  up  and  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  a  crutch.  At  the  moment 
of  the  blow  he  fell  down  in  a  fit. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  attended  a  lady  who 
awoke  her  husband  one  night,  and  begged 
him  to  rise  instantly,  for  she  had  distinct- 
ly seen  a  man  enter  the  room,  pass  the 
foot  of  her  bed,  and  go  into  a  closet. 
Even  after  examination,  it  was  difficult  to 
satisfy  her  that  she  was  in  error. 

Another  lady  repeatedly  saw  her  father 
during  a  severe  illness,  although  he  was 
many  hundred  miles  distant.  He  would 
come  to  her  bedside,  withdraw  the  cur- 
tain, and  speak  to  her. 

A  farmer,  returning  from  a  market^ 
thought  he  saw  a  very  brilliant  light 
upon  the  road,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
our  Saviour.  Greatly  alarmed,  he  gal- 
loped home,  wasr  seized  with  fever,  and 
died  in  about  ten  days.  Fever  was  prev- 
alent in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  had 
complained  of  headache  and  languor  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  upon  wnich  he 
saw  the  vision. 
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A  lady  about  fifty  years  of  age,  the 
near  relation  of  an  eminent  medical  gen- 
tleman, returned  one  evening  from  a 
party,  and  went  into  a  dark  room  to  put 
aside  some  part  of  her  dress.  Here  she 
saw  the  figure  of  death,  with  an  uplifted 
dart  in  his  skeleton  hand.  He  aimed  at 
her,  and  struck  her  on  the  left  side.  Fe- 
ver, attended  with  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  chest,  seized  her  the  same 
night,  and  her  illness  was  a  severe  one ; 
but  she  recovered. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  attended  a  highly  in- 
telligent friend,  in  a  slight  but  very  pro- 
tracted fever,  who  oftefi  had  an  old  and 
gray-headed  spectral  visitor  of  most  be- 
nignant aspect.  The  same  gentleman, 
when  quite  well,  saw  a  female  figure 
kneeling  in  the  corner  of  the  room  in 
wnich  he  was  sitting. 

In  the  following  case  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  narrator — a  distinguished 
physiologist.  Dr.  Bostock* — himself  de- 
scribing his  symptoms  ;  "  I  was  laboring 
under  a  fever,  attended  with  symptoms 
of  general  debility,  especially  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  with  a  severe  pain  of 
the  head,  which  was  confined  to  a  small 
spot  situated  above  the  right  temple. 
After  having  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
and  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  consider- 
able exhaustion,  I  first  perceived  figures 
presenting  themselves  before  me,  which  I 
immediately  recognized  as  similar  to 
those  described  by  Nicolai  *;  upon  which, 
as  I  was  free  from  delirium,  and  as  they 
were  visible  for  about  three  days  and 
nights,  with  little  intermission,  I  was  able 
'  to  make  my  observations. 

"  There  were  two  circumstances  which 
appeared  to  me  very  remarkable — first, 
that  the  spectral  appearances  always  fol- 
io u'ed  the  motion  of  the  eyes;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  objects  which  were  the 
least  defined,  and  remained  the  longest 
visible,  were  such  as  I  had  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  previously  seen.  For 
about  twenty-four  hours  I  had  constantly 
before  me  a  human  figure,  the  features 
and  dress  of  which  were  as  distinctly  vis- 
ible as  that  of  any.  real  existence,  and  of 
which,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I 
still  retain  the  most  lively  impression  ; 
yet  neither  at  the  time,  nor  since,  have  I 
been  able  to  discover  any  person  whom  I 
had  previously  seen  that  resembled  it. 

*  ElfmentM  of  Phynoiogy.    By  J0H21  Bostook, 
M.D.,F.R.a    Vol  Ul,  p.  204. 
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"  During  one  part  of  the  disease,  after 
the  disappearance  of  this  stationary  phan- 
tom, I  had  a  very  singular  and  amusine 
imagery  presented  to  me.  It  appeared 
as  if  a  number  of  objects,  principally  hu- 
man faces  or  figures,  on  a  small  scale,  were 
placed  before  me,  and  gradually  removed, 
like  a  succession  of  medallions.  They 
were  all  of  the  same  size,  and  appeared 
to  be  all  situated  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  face.  After  one  had  been  seen 
for  a  few  minutes  it  became  fainter,  aod 
then  another,  which  was  more  vivid, 
seemed  to  be  laid  on  it,  or  substituted  in 
its  place,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  super- 
seded by  a  new  appearance.  During  all 
this  succession  of  scenery  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that,  in  a  single  instance,  I  saw  any 
object  with  which  I  had  been  previously 
acquainted ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
even  the  representatives  of  any  of  those 
objects  with  which  my  mind  was  most 
occupied,  presented  to  me.  They  ap-^ 
peared  to  oe  invariably  new  creations,  or' 
at  least  new  combinations,  of  which  I 
could  not  trace  the  original  materials. 

"The  circumstance,  which  I  at  the 
time  considered  to  be  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  motion  of  the  specters  followed 
that  of  the  eye,  has  also  been  observed  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  not  so  anomalous  a  fact  as 
I,  at  the  time,  considered  it  to  be." 

The  case  of  Nicolai  (of  Berlin),  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Bostock,  was  also  a  per- 
sonal narrative  with  great  minuteness  of 
detail.  It  is  often  quoted  in  works  on 
physiology. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  all  these  cases  of 
spectral  illusion,  there  was  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  some- 
times perhaps  of  the  retina  only,  but  more 
generally  of  a  portion  of  the  brain.  Dr. 
Hibbert,  in  his  Philosophy  of  ApparU 
tionsj  thinks  that  they  are  "  nothing 
more  than  morbid  symptoms  indicative 
of  intense  excitement  of  the  renovated 
feelings  of  the  mind."  But  in  some  of 
the  cases  there  was  nervous  depression, 
not  excess  of  action ;  and  the  vision  of 
new  and  unknown  objects  seems  to  prove 
that  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  which 
is  affected,  is  in  a  condition  which  it  has 
never  before  experienced.  Dr.  Bostock's 
case,  in  both  these  points,  is  opposed  to 
Dr.  Ilibbert's  theory. 

In  all  the  cases  the  mind  seems  to  have 
been  capable  of  being  convinced  of  the 
fSiUacy  of  the  perceptions,  if  Dot  at  tbii 
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time  aware  of  their  being  mere  illusions, 
thereby  distinguishing  this  morbid  state 
from  delirium  or  insanity  when  ideas  are 
really  taken  for  perceptions. 

These  cases  are  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  "apparitions"  arising  from  false  per- 
ceptions and  disordered  imagination,  with- 
out any  disease  either  of  the  brain  or  the 
understanding,  as  in  the  following  instance: 
Two  friends  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  were 
traveling  in  the  Highlands.  As  they 
were  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  one  of 
them  awoke,  and,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  saw  a  skeleton  hanging  at  the  head 
of  his  friend's  bed.  He  arose  to  examine 
the  cause  of  this  appearance,  and  found 
that  it  Avas  produced  by- the  moonbeams 
and  the  bed  drapery.    He  returned  to 


bed  and  fell  asleep,  bnt  awaking  again, 
the  skeleton  was  still  there.  He  arose  to 
reinvestigate  the  cause  of  the  phantom, 
^nd  brought  down  the  curtain,  which  had 
been  thrown  back,  into  its  usual  state. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  illusion. 

In  the  same  class  of  natural,  not  mor- 
bid phenomena,  must  be  assigned*  those 
terrible  visions  of  material  objects  which 
sometimes  haunt  the  mental  vision  of 
those  who  are  burdened  with  guilty  con 
sciences,  as  when  a  murderer  sees  his 
ghastly  victim.  This  is  but  the  vivid  re- 
production or  abiding  impression  of  an 
actual  perception,  although  the  mind  may 
be  so  overwrought  as  at  length  to  affect 
the  brain  and  induce  insanity. 


I  ^ »   1^1 
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CARLYLE'S      FREDERICK      THE      GREAT.* 


In  considering  the  merits  of  any  work 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's,  it  is  convenient  to  as- 
sume once  for  all  that  there  are  many  per- 
sons to  whom  his  style  is  unintelligible  or 
distasteful.  To  a  much  larger  number 
poetry  is  disagreeable ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  dissociate  poetry  from  metre, 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  be  preeminently  a  poet. 
A  profound  and  peculiar  humor  still  more 
inevitably  isolates  its  possessor  from  ordi- 
nary sympathies.  Not  one  man  in  ten, 
and  not  one  woman  in  a  thousand,  enjoys 
the  writings  of  Swift.  Mr.  Thackeray 
himself  was  frightened  and  irritated  by 
the  Tale  of  a  Tiib  and  the  Judgment  of 
Jupiter,  The  amiable  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury somewhere  asks  with  a  plaintive 
simplicity  whether  any  human  being  was 
ever  made  better  by  satire.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
indeed,  is  neither  cynical  nor  even  savage, 
but  he  regards  events  and  characters  from 
a  special  point  of  view,  and  he  always 
represents  them  as  they  appear  in  his  own 
peculiar  focus.  Any  change  of  distance 
or  of  direction  alters  the  appearance  of 
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the  object,  and  puzzles  the  disciple  who  is 
not  sufficiently  imaginative  or  docile  to 
adopt  the  position  of  the  master.  Read- 
ers of  history  are  often  inclined  to  resent 
as  a  paradox  Mr.  Carlyle's  sound  and  fun- 
damental doctrine  that  kings,  and  gener- 
als, and  statesmen,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  virtues  or  demerits,  were  at 
least  living  persons.  For  similar  reasons 
a  Greek  student  who  had  thought  that 
fixed  stars  were  spots  of  luminous  ether 
shining  through  the  perforated  blue  cur- 
tain of  the  sky,  might  be  startled  if  he 
were  removed  to  a  modern  observatory 
by  finding  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
contemplated  as  vast  and  solid  spheres. 
There  is  perhaps  a  certain  mannerism  in 
the  constant  reference  to  the  gunpowder 
complexion  of  Leopold  of  Dessau,  or  to 
the  prominent  eyes  and  small  stature  of 
George  II. ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle's  very  oddi- 
ties have  a  purpose  in  reminding  his  read- 
ers that  men  are  men,  and  not  bundles  of 
contradictions  or  even  of  abstract  quali- 
ties. He  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
interest  himself  in  the  dispute  of  modern 
schoolmen,  whether  there  is  a  philosophy 
or  science  of  history.  If  his  own  convic- 
tions were  evaporated  into  a  formula,  tbey 
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would  perhaps  be  nearly  equivalent  to  | 
the  Platonic  proposition  of  "  power  to  the 
powerful,"  or  "  to  the  stronger,"  who  is 
also  the  better — to  Kpxrog  tw  Kptirrovi, 
Disciplined  subordination  under  legiti- 
mate rule  is  always  implied  as  the  oppo- 
site of  the  "anarchies,  the  mad  volcanos," 
and  the  other  synonyms  of  chaos  which  pro- 
voke Mr.  Carlyle's  opponents,  and  some- 
times weary  his  admirers.  He  treats  with 
perhaps  undue  impatience  the  question  of 
who  is  the  Pretender  and  who  is  the 
rightful  King ;  nor  is  he  disposed  to  trust 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  any  kind 
of  popular  suffrage.  His  own  judgment 
is  fragmentarily  suggested  by  the  selec- 
tion of  his  heroes,  who  are  all  distin- 
guished by  the  common  attribute  of  prac- 
tical vigor.  A  great  man,  in  addition  to 
other  and  perhaps  higher  qualities,  must 
in  the  first  place  know  what  he  wants  and 
whether  his  object  is  attainable.  Freder- 
ick and  Cromwell  differed  from  one  an- 
other in  almost  every  clement  of  their 
characters,  but  they  both  possessed  su- 
preme good  sense.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  the  despotism  of  even 
the  ablest  sovereign  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  natural  order  and  harmony  of 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  zealous  prophet. 
The  wise  and  modest  are,  however,  thank- 
ful to  learn,  though  the  lesson  may  be  in- 
complete. Critics  who  can  find  no  intel- 
lectual nourishment  in  the  History  of 
Ffederich  the  Greats  waste  their  time 
while  they  dilate  on  its  alleged  imperfec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  genius  is  only  incident- 
ally satirical,  while  it  is  etrsentially  object- 
ive and  dramatic.  Like  a  Greek  trage- 
dian, he  intersperses  the  action  of  his 
personages  with  comments,  as  of  a  Cho- 
rus ;  but  the  story  itself  stands  out  in 
the  boldest  relief  from  the  background 
of  reflection  or  doctrine.  He  evidently 
finds  that  an  image  or  picture  of  every 
person  or  scene  is  indispensable  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  ho  reproduces  his 
own  impressions  with  the  serious  and  lit- 
eral fidelity  of  Dante.  Few  historians  or 
biographers  have  devoted  so  much  study 
to  portraits  and  personal  descriptions; 
and  althoufijh  he  may  sometimes  have 
been  misled,  his  judgment  in  physiog- 
nomy increases  the  value  of  his  estimates 
of  character.  Notwithstanding  his  con- 
stant ridicule  of  picturesque  tourists,  his 
skill  in  verbal  ichnography,  if  not  in  the 
representation  of  landscape,  is  almost  qh- 


equaled  in  literature.  No  bbtorian  nfakes 
battles  equally  intelligible  as  far  as  he  un- 
dertakes to  describe  them,  although  he 
instinctively  avoids  the  technical  details 
of  Napier  and  Thiers.  He  appears  to 
have  examined  all  Frederick's  battle-fields 
with  the  minutest  care,  and  what  he  saw 
his  readers  may  see  almost  as  distinctly. 
The  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Aupa,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  which  Frederick  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Sohr,  "  is  a  triangular  patch  of 
country  which  has  been  asleep  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  traversed  only  by 
Boii  (Boi  heim-ers,  Bohemians),  CzeckSi 
and  other  such  populations  in  human  his- 
tory ;  but  which  Frederick  has  been  fated 
to  make  rather  notable  to  the  modems 
henceforth.  Let  me  recommend  it  to  the  . 
picturesque  tourist,  especially  to  the  mili- 
tary one.  Lovers  of  rocky  precipiceSi 
quagmires,  brawling  torrents,  and  the  un-* 
adulterated  ruggedness  of  nature,  will 
find  scope  there  ;  and  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  distinguished  passage  of  arms,  with  no- 
table display  of  human  dexterity  and 
swift  presence  of  mind.  For  the  rest, 
one  of  the  wildest,  perhaps  (except  to 
the  picturesque  tourist)  most  unpleasant 
regions  in  the  world.  W  ild  stony  upland ; 
topmost  upland,  we  may  say,  of  Europe 
in  general,  or  portion  of  such  upland; 
for  the  rain-storms  hereabouts  run  sev- 
eral roads :  into  the  German  Ocean  and 
Atlantic  by  the  Elbe,  into  the  Baltic  by 
the  Oder,  into  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Donau ;  and  it  is  the  waste  out-field 
whither  you  rise  by  long  weeks'  journeys 
from  many  sides.  Much  of  it  toward 
the  angle  of  the  Elbe  and  Anna  is  oocQ- 
pied  by  a  huge  waste  wood,  called  King- 
dom Forest  (Kimigreich  Sylva  or  Wall, 
peculiar  of  old  Czeck  majesties,  I  fancy), 
may  be  sixty  square  miles  in  area,  the 
longer  side  of  which  lies  along  the  Elbe. 
A  country  of  rocky  defiles ;  lowish  hills 
chaotically  shoved  together,  not  wantinff 
their  brooks  and  quagmires ;  strait 
labyrinth ian  passages ;  shaggy  with  wild 
wood.  Some  poor  hamlets  here  and 
there,  probably  the  sleepiest  in  nature, 
are  scattered  about ;  there  may  be  patches 
plowable  for  rye  (modem  tourists  say, 
snappishly,  there  are  many  such ;  whole 
regions  now  drained ;  reminded  yon  of 
Yorkshire  highlands  with  the  western  sun 
gilding  it  that  fine  aflemoon),  plowaUe 
lor  rye,  buckwheat;  lH>ggy  grass  to  be 
gathered  in  summer ;  eharcofmng  to  4i^; 
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pigs  at  least  are  presumable  among  these 
straggling  out-posts  of  humanity  in  these 
obscure  hamlets.  Poor  plowing,  moil- 
ing creatures,  they  little  thought  of  be- 
coming notable  so  soon."  It  is  true  that 
history  is  not  generally  written  in  similar 
detail,  but  the  description  of  the  country 
renders  the  subsequent  account  of  the 
battle  extraordinarily  clear,  and  it  fixes  the 
event  in  the  memory  by  associating  it 
with  external  objects.  The*  far-off  Boii 
of  Roman  history,  the  scattered  Czeck 
villages  of  the  present  day,  and  above  all 
the  threefold  water-shed  pointing  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Euxine,  add 
reality  to  a  bare  topographical  acoount 
which  might  otherwise  easily  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  purpose  is  biographical 
rather  than  historical ;  or  rather,  it  is  in 
the  lives  and  actions  of  great  men  that  he 
finds  the  chief  interest  of  history.  It  is 
fortunate  that  a  conscientious  curiosity 
impels  him  to  collect  the  minutest  facts 
which  aflfect  the  fortunes  of  his  hero.  It 
was  not  perhaps  strictly  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  Frederick's  character  that 
the  early  annals  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  should  be  traced  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  English 
literature  contains  no  equally  valuable 
contribution  to  the  neglected  history  of 
the  German  empire.  The  detailed  ac- 
count of  Frederick's  youthful  troubles 
has  less  intrinsic  value,  nor  is  the  subject 
in  itself  attractive.  The  king's  relations 
to  his  friends  or  companions,  especially  to 
Voltaire,  are  more  welcome,  although 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
history.  The  failure  of  the  experiments 
of  Sans  Souci  was,  from  the  first,  inevit- 
able. Frederick  thought  that  social  en- 
joyment was  possible,  in  the  absence  of 
personal  affection  and  respect.  In  place 
of  friendly  intercourse  he  obtained,  as  he 
deserved,  only  a  transient  intellectual  ex- 
citement, and  he  exposed  himself  to  fre- 
quent irritation  and  disappointment.  His 
harsh  and  rude  reprimands  to  Voltaire 
were  by  no  means  undeserved ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  they  should  have  been 
thought  incompatible  with  continued  in- 
timacy. Voltaire  has  always  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  nor  have  all  his  exhibitions  of  mean- 
ness and  bad  feeling  during  his  visit  to 
Potsdam  destroyed  the  original  liking. 
The  account  of  his  jealousies,  of  his  quar- 
rels, and  of  his  pecuniary  frands,  though 


it  is  not  pleasant,  is  admirably  life-like. 
The  general  impression  remains  that  Vol- 
taire would  have  been  a  far  greater  man 
if  he  had  deser\'ed,  by  dignity,  by  deli- 
cacy, or  by  self  respect,  the  character  of 
a  gentleman.  He  had  little  reason  to  love 
a  king  who  had  repeatedly  insulted  him ; 
but  the  libel  which  effectually  avenged 
his  wrongs  is  even  more  disgraceful  than 
witty.  The  episode,  as  it  is  narrated-  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  is  on^  of  the  most  singular 
passages  in  literary  history ;  and  the  sub- 
ject henceforth  may  be  said  to  be  exhaust- 
ed. The  humorous  treatment  of  the  story 
will  perhaps  be  tolerated  even  by  the  se- 
verest stickler  for  the  dignity  of  historical 
composition.  Voltaire,  and  Frederick  him- 
self, had  anticipated  Mr.  Carlyle  in  levity 
of  style,  though  not  in  the  pervading 
irony  which  reduces  squabbles  and  trick- 
eries to  their  natural  insignificance. 

Like  ether  great  humorists,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle occasionally  wraps  a  sound  doctrine 
in  a  paradoxical  form  of  expression.  He 
has  especially  scandalized  timid  readers 
by  his  repeated  assertions  that  Frederick 
was  essentially  veracious.  The  abortive 
peace  with  Austria,  which  was  negoti- 
ated with  Lord  Hyndford  at  Klein  Schel- 
lendorf,  in  October,  1741,  is  the  most 
startling  instance  of  conduct  which  might 
seem  to  deserve  an  opposite  name.  Dur- 
ing  his  alliance  and  active  codperatioD 
with  the  French,  Frederick  concluded  a 
separate  peace  with  Austria,  and  he  even 
gave  advice  and  information  as  to  the^ 
most  effective  method  of  injuring  hi» 
own  confederates.  "  Frederick's  talk  to* 
Neipperg  is  how  he  may  assault  the 
French  with  advantage:  *Join  Lobko^ 
witz  and  what  force  he  has  in  Bdhmen :: 
go  right  into  your  enemies  before  they 
can  unite  there.  If  the  queen  prosper,  I 
shall — well,  perhaps  I  shfill  have  no  ob> 
jection  to  join  her  by-and-by.  If  her 
maiesty  fail,  well — every  one  must  look 
to  himself.' "  Under  one  of  his  own  as- 
sumed personalities,  Mr.  Carlyle,  as- 
Smelfungus,  ^^  indignantly  calls  it  an  im- 
morality and  a  dishonor,  a  playing  with 
loaded  dice;"  "which,  indeed,"  Mr^ 
Carlyle,  in  his  own  character,  adds,  "  it 
surely  was."  It  is  no  excuse  that  Fred^ 
erick  "  thoroughly  understands,  he  alone,, 
what  just  thing  he  wants  out  of  it,  and 
what  an  enormous  wigged  mendacity  it 
is  that  he  has  to  do  with.  For  the  rest, 
he  is  at  the  gaming-table  with  these  sharp- 
ers— ^their  dice^ail  eogged,,a&d/  he  knows* 
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it,  and  oucjht  to  profit  by  his  knowledge 
of  it."  There  is  little  skill  and  less  profit 
in  playing  with  loaded  dice.  If  there 
were  no  other  objection  to  the  practice, 
inevitable  discovery  is  fatal  to  the  future 

{prospect  of  winning.  Many  of  Frederick's 
ater  difficulties  arose  from  the  general  im- 
pression which  prevailed  throughout  Eu- 
rope of  his  systematic  perfidy.  The  sus- 
picions were,  perhaps,  for  the  most  part, 
unjust,  but  they  were  Reused  by  a  certain 
number  of  dishonorable  acts.  His  bargain 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  Bohemia 
in  consideration  of  his  attack  on  Austria 
in  1744,  was  not  in  itself  severely  cen- 
surable; but  when  he  publicly  and  sol- 
emnly denied  the  agreement,  he  destroyed 
all  confidence  in  his  assertions. 

If  Mr.  Carlyle  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
plying to  his  critics,  he  would  perhaps 
admit  that  truth  is  infringed  whenever  a 
lie  is  told.  He  would  add,  however,  that 
verbal  adherence  to  fact  is  but  one  por- 
tion of  the  virtue  which  he  admires  and 
preaches  as  veracity.  To  see  and  know 
the  ti  uth  is  a  rarer  quality  than  to  ab- 
stain from  falsehood.  In  the  sense  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  attaches  to  the  words,  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  is 
the  worst  and  most  incurable  form  of 
mendacity.  The  hope  of  gathering  grapes 
from  thorns  or  figs  from  thistles,  indicates 
an  inability  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
which  proceeds  from  essential  indifier- 
ence  to  truth.  Votaries  of  the  coarser 
forms  of  heathenism  or  Popery,  and  com- 
paratively educated  believers  in  less  fla- 
grant forms  of  superstition,  have  the  spirit 
of  lying  inextricably  ingrained  in  their 
minds  and  habits  of  thought.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle calls  Frederick  veracious  because  he 
was  practijcal  and  sagacious,  and  always 
ready  to  recognize  facts.  The  use  of  a 
peculiar  phrase  to  describe  judgment, 
sense,  and  ability,  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  caprice.  It  is  difficult  in  some  cases 
to  distinguish  moral  excellence  from  in- 
tellectual soundness,  and  Mr.  Carlyle 
desires  to  impress  upon  the  world  the 
intimacy  of  the  relation  between  good- 
ness and  wisdom.  A  king  and  even  a 
general  may  regard  the  practice  of  his 
highest  duties  as  substantially  identical 
with  the  successful  prosecution  of  his 
special  business.  In  the  conduct  of  a 
a  campaign,  a  crime,  as  well  as  a  folly,  is 
committed  when  the  known  maxims  of 
war  are  violated.  During  the  second 
Sileftian    campaign,   Frederiok    exposed 


three  of  his  garrisons  to  capture  from  un- 
willingness to  leave  a  third  of  the  number 
of  wounded  men  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Austrian  irregulars.  Few  coramandera 
are  equally  exempt  from  similar  infirmi- 
ties of  judgment  or  of  will ;  but,  as  Mr* 
Carlyle  says,  Frederick  ought  to  have 
known  that  war  is  not  a  school  of  the 
weak  pities.  Measures  of  aggrandise- 
ment, such  as  the  seizure  of  Silesia,  mual 
be  judged  by  their  own  merits,  nor  do 
they  form  any  part  of  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  kings.  Good  goveinment,  which 
is  equally  profitable  to  the  ruler  and  the 
subject,  is  the  highest  exercise  of  virtue 
as  well  as  of  ability.  In  Mr.  Carlyle's 
judgment,  Frederick  performed  the  task 
of  his  life  with  unsurpassed  fidelity,  while 
he  undertook  to  direct  and  regulate  all 
the  social  and  economical  concerns  of  die 
community.  If  the  work  was  to  be  done 
at  all,  probably  no  more  skillful  adminis- 
trator could  have  been  found.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  nation  required  to  be 
urged  and  stimulated  from  above  into  the 
very  conception  of  industrial  enterprise* 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  royal  inter- 
ference was  misdirected,  nor  can  there  be 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  Frederick's 
object  would  have  been  most  ctfectually 
promoted  by  the  concession  of  perfect 
freedom  of  trade.  Discipline  is  necessary 
for  an  army,  and  civil  government  re- 
quires a  police,  because  soldiers  would 
not  march  of  their  own  accord  when  they 
are  wanted,  and  because  enlightened  self* 
interest  is  not  sufficient  to  control  private 
violence  and  infidelity.  The  sole  use  of 
industry  is  to  procure  commodities,  and 
the  desire  of  gain  quickens  individual  in- 
telligence, and  provides  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive for  prefer rmg  the  most  profitable 
forms  of  exertion.  By  simply  opening 
his  ports  to  the  colonial  produce,  and  to 
the  manufactures  of  England,  Frederick 
might  at  once  have  doubled  or  more 
largely  multiplied  the  value  of  all  the 
timber  and  grain  in  his  dominions.  When 
he  attempted  to  create  a  mercantUe  nayy 
by  excluding  foreign  vessels  from  the  car- 
rying trade  he  cheapened  his  own  produce 
and  increased  the  price  of  ever^  article 
which  his  subjects  more  especially  re- 
quired. The  '^Dismal  Science,"  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  nicknames  political  economy,  is 
as  invulnerable  as  the  rule  of  three. 
Neither  universal  sufiTrage,  nor  cabinet 
decrees,  nor  contemptuous  ridicule,  in  waj 
manner  affect  the  expediency  of  boji^g 
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in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 
clearest.  The  petition  of  Bastiat's  tallow- 
dealers  and  candle-makers  against  the  free 
admission  of  sunli]L>:ht,  would  perhaps  have 
touched  Frederick's  fancy  sufficiently  to 
disturb  his  faith  in  the  general  theory  of 
protection.  In  this  instance,  if  in  no  other, 
be  incurred  the  reproach  of  mendacity  by 
ignorantly  swimming  against  the  stream 
in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  gravita- 
tion. His  kingdom  grew  richer  during 
his  reign  ;  but  his  own  economic  measures 
and  maxims  only  retarded  the  advance  of 
prosperity.  It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse that  few  of  his  cotemporaries  were 
wiser,  although  in  his  later  years  he  was 
cotemporary  with  Turgot,  with  Adam 
Smith,  and  almost  with  Pitt.  A  Frederick 
of  the  present  day  would  have  been  among 
the  most  zealous  disciples  of  the  great 
economic  teachers ;  but  notwitstanding 
Bacon's  well  -  known  application  of  his 
canonical  proverb,  it  is  not  a  kind  of  glory 
often  attained  by  kings,  to  discover  a  mat- 
ter, if  it  lies  below  the  surface. 

In  policy  and  war,  which  he  practically 
understood,  Frederick  conformed  more 
successfully  to  truth,  or  to  the  laws  which 
determine  success.  It  was  proved  by  the 
result  that,  in  resolving  to  take  and  keep 
Silesia,  he  was  in  harmony  with  Nature 
and  Destiny.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  shown  by 
a  laborious  deduction  of  his  legal  title, 
that  he  had  also  a  tenable  or  plausible 
claim  to  the  province.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  at  the  commencement  of  his  en- 
terprise, he  relied  on  the  conviction  of  his 
right  rather  than  on  the  consciousness  of 
his  power  to  enforce  it.  When  his  con- 
quest had  once  been  formally  secured  to 
him  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  he  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  sincerely  regarded  the  at- 
tempts of  Austria  to  recover  the  lost 
territory  as  mere  usurpation.  It  might 
perhaps  be  possible  to  meet  the  argument, 
which  is  founded  on  old  pedigrees  and 
compacts,  with  counter  demonstrations. 
The  dispute  was  settled  by  the  decision 
of  war;  and  the  Silesians  themselves, 
though  their  wishes  were  not  consulted 
by  either  litigant,  appear  to  have  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  the  verdict.  Above  all, 
German  opinion  has  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury approved  with  cordial  gratitude  the 
establishment,  by  the  annexation  of  Sile- 
sia, of  a  powerful  monarchy  in  the  north. 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  drawn  a  just  and  forcible 
contrast  between  the  definite  undertaking 
of  Frederick  and  the  wanton  French  proj- 


ect of  parceling  out  Germany  into  four 
independent  kingdoms.  '^  Frederick  had 
business  in  this  war,  and  Maria  Theresa 
versus  Frederick  had  likewise  cause  to 
appear  in  court,  and  to  do  her  utmost, 
pleading  against  him.  But  if  we  ask  what 
Belleisle  or  France  and  Louis  XV.  had 
to  do  there,  tlie  answer  is  rigorously — 
Nothing.  Their  own  worldly  vanities; 
ambitions,  sanctioned  not  by  fact  and  the 
almighty  power,  but  by  phantasms  and 
the  babble  of  Versailles;  transcendent 
self-conceit,  intrinsically  insane;  preten- 
sions over  their  fellow-creatures,  which 
were  without  basis  any  where  in  nature, 
except  in  the  French  brain  alone ;  it  was 
this  that  brought  Belleisle  and  France 
into  a  German  war."  Belleisle,  neverthe- 
less, finds  a  certain  amount  of  favor  with 
Mr.  Carlyle,  as  the  man  who  has  formed 
"  the  biggest  projects  any  French  head 
has  earned  since  Louis.  XIV.,  with  his 
sublime  periwig,  first  took  to  stocking  the 
stars."  The  indolent  recklessness  of  Louis 
XV.,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  mistress- 
es, is  sketched  with  more  disrespectful 
freedom :  "  To  raise  France  to  its  place, 
your  majesty;  the  top  of  the  universe, 
namely!  *Well,  if  it  could  be  done,  and 
quite  without  trouble,'  thinks  Louis. 
'  Bravura  magnanimity,  blown  upon  by 
Belleisle,  prevails  among  these  high  im- 
pi'oper  females,  and  generally  in  the  young- 
er circles  of  the  court ;  so  that  poor  old 
Fleury  has  no  choice  but  to  obey  it,  or 
retire.' " 

The  traditional  projects  of  France  against 
Germany,  and  even  the  pretexts  by  which 
they  are  excused,  have  been  but  slightly 
modified  by  the  revolution.  "Belleisle, 
Louis  XIV.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  I. ;  it  is 
long  since  the  French  have  known  this 
state  of  matters,  and  been  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  in  upon  it,  fomenting  internal 
discontents,  getting  up  unjust  wars,  with 
or  without  advantage  to  France,  but  with 
endless  disadvantage  to  Germany.  Schmal- 
kaldic  war;  thirty  years'  war;  Louis 
XrV.  wars,  which  brought  Alsace  and 
the  other  fine  cuttings ;  late  Polish  Elect- 
or war,  and  its  Lorraine;  Austrian  suc- 
cession war :  many  are  the  wars  kindled 
in  poor  Teutschland  by  neighbor  France ; 
and  large  is  the  sum  of  woes  to  Europe 
and  to  It  chargeable  to  that  score,  which 
appears  even  yet  not  to  be  completed — 
perhaps  not  even  yet."  Under  the  old 
monarchy  France  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  universe  for  the  glory  of  the 
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king.    In  more  recent  times  the  French 
armies  are  supposed  to  carry  on  their 
bayonets  certain  ideas,  or  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  the  principles  of  1789. 
The  Belleisles  of  the  present  day  are  the 
popular  writers  of  every  school.  Michelet, 
Victor  Hugo,  Thiers,  have  in  turn  done 
their  utmost  to  stimulate  a  cupidity  which 
is  largely  founded  on  national  ignorance 
of  history.    There  are  even  Englishmen 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  encourage  the 
seizure  of  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  when- 
ever a  German  State  is  thought  to  furnish 
a  cause  of  complaint.     If  there   were  a 
Frederick  the  Great  in  modern  Prussia, 
instead   of  allying  himself  with  France 
against  Austria,  he  might  consolidate  his 
power  by  assuming  the    guidance    and 
championship  of  Germany.     It  is  well  for 
Frederick's  fame  that  in  his  last  and  great- 
est struggle  he  was  thrown,  against  his 
will,  into  direct  antagonism  with  France. 
The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  his- 
tory brings  Frederick  through  the  first 
Silesian  war,  and  to  the  verge  of  the  sec- 
ond.    The  recognition  of  his  conquests 
in  the  treaty  of  Brcslau,  or  Berlin,  had 
been  extorted  from  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
by  the  Prussian  victories,  and  by  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  her  allies ;  but 
she  never  concealed  her  belief  that  she 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  lawless  robbery ; 
and  Frederick  was  well  aware  that  sooner 
or  later  he  would  have  to  fight  once  more 
for  his  new  possession.    Tlie  peace  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  was  concluded 
in  the  summer  of  1742 ;  and  within  the 
two    following    years    the  French    had 
been  driven  out  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Ba- 
varian emperor  from  his  hereditary  do- 
minions.    George  II.,  after  fighting  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  as  a  mere  imperial 
feudatory,  had  at  last,  as  King  of  England, 
formally  declared  war  against  France,  and 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  threaten- 
ing the  frontier  of  Alsace.  Maria  Theresa, 
in  the  confidence  of  recovered  power,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  emperor  or  to 
restore  the  imperial  archives  which  had 
long  been  deposited  at  Vienna.  The  treaty 
of  Worms,  between  Austria  and  England, 
while  it  recapitulated  numerous  other  treat- 
ies, from  Utrecht  downward,  omitted  all 
mention  of  the  treaty  of   Breslau,  or  of 
the  more  definitive  treaty  of  Berlin.    Ac- 
cording to  Mr,  Carlyle,  Frederick  regard- 
ed the  omission  as  an  indication  of  coming 
danger,  though  the  enumeration  of  pre- 
vious engagements  would  naturally  be  con- 


fined to  treaties  in  which  both  the  oon- 
tracCing  parties  had  a  share.  On  the  whole, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  Austria 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
opening the  Silesian  dispute ;  and  Freder- 
ick thought  that  while  France  was  still  in 
the  field,  he  might  not  only  secure  his  mo- 
quisition,  but  extend  his  dominions  beyond 
the  Bohemian  frontier.  The  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.,  by 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  furnished  an  ex- 
cuse  for  a  new  alliance  with  France,  and 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  The  King  of 
Prussia  solemnly  declared  that  all  hia 
rights  were  fully  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlin,  he  had  nothing  to  demand  for  him- 
self-—his  loyalty  as  a  German  prince  and 
elector  alone  caused  him  to  take  arms, 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  freedom 
of  the  empire  and  the  rights  of  its  elected 
head.  The  mode  by  which  the  object 
was  to  be  accomplished,  consisted  in  the 
reestablishment  of  Charles  VII.,  in  Bava- 
ria, and  in  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  on 
his  behalf.  Incidentally,  the  emperor's 
disinterested  Prussian  ally,  was  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  possession  of  three  fio* 
hemian  districts  or  circles,  although  every 
project  of  territorial  aggrandizement  was 
positively  disavowed.  That  another  con- 
sequence of  success  would  have  been  the 
reestablishment  of  French  influence  in  the 
empire,  was  a  consideration  which  failed 
to  alarm  Frederick's  German  patriotism. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  enemies  of 
Prussia  had  some  excuse  for  their  charges 
of  inconsistency  and  falsehood.  The  vera<d* 
ties  were  to  a  certain  extent  compromised, 
not  only  by  the  remoteness  of  the  avow- 
ed reasons  for  war  from  the  motives  which 
produced  it,  but  by  the  chimerical  project 
of  dismembering  Austria  for  the  benefit 
of  the  helpless  Bavarians.  The  French  had 
shown  in  1742,  how  little  they  could  be 
trusted  to  give  eff*ectual  aid ;  and  Freder- 
ick, notwithstanding  the  perfect  organuui- 
tion  of  his  armies,  and  his  own  military 
cenius,  must  have  been  conscious  that 
Prussia  was  inferior  to  Austria  in  power 
and  resources. 

Nevertheless,  the  declaration  of  war 
may  have  been  both  prudent  and  sub- 
stantially justifiable.  As  the  event 
proved,  Frederick,  after  overrunning  the 
north  of  Bohemia,  and  even  takinff 
Prague  itself,  was  unable  to  retain  his 
conquest ;  but  within  the  mountain  fron- 
tier of  Silesia  he  once  more  proved  him- 
self  invincible.     In   the   midst   of  tlis 
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struggle,  he  was  '  fortunately  released 
from  his  supposed  or  pretended  obliga- 
tion to  the  emperor,  by  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  VII.  After  a  des- 
perate contest,  which  lasted  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  remained  once  more,  by 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  in  undisputed 
possession  of  Silesia ;  but  he  had  proved 
that  his  tenure  of  the  province  was  nei- 
ther casual  nor  transient,  and  henceforth 
he  held  it  by  a  better  or  a  safer  title. 
All  Europe  had  by  this  time  learned  to 
esteem  and  to  fear  the  Prussian  army ; 
and  probably  the  strategic  abilities  of  the 
king  himself  were,  for  the  moment,  even 
overrated.  It  was  in  the  second  Silcsian 
war  that  he  became  master  of  his  trade, 
under  the  severe  tuition  of  the  Austrian 
General  Traun.  In  the  succeeding  years 
of  peace  he  had  time  to  revolve  and  di- 
gest his  experience  ;  and  in  the  great  cri- 
sis of  his  life,  from  1756  to  1763,  he 
proved  himself  the  most  consummate 
captain  of  the  age.  In  estimating  his 
merits,  it  is  proper  to  remember  that  he 
was  always  opposed  to  superior  adversa- 
ries, and  that  in  all  his  wars  he  was  com- 
pelled to  practice  the  most  rigorous  fru- 
gality in  the  expenditure  both  of  men 
and  money.  Napoleon  accomplished 
great  achievements  by  reckless  sacrifices, 
with  France  in  arms,  and,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  career,  with  half  Eu- 
rope at  bis  back.  The  petty  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  as  he  sometimes  ironically 
called  himself,  or  as  he  was  designated 
by  his  enemies,  held  Austria,  France,  and 
Russia  collectively  at  bay,  with  the  force 
which  he  could  raise  in  a  mere  corner  of 
Germany.  With  the  exception  of  Han- 
nibal, no  general  or  king  has  sustained  a 
great  war  in  reliance  so  exclusive  and 
complete  on  his  own  genius  and  energy. 

Historical  moralists  in  England  would 
perhaps  be  less  scandalized  by  Mr.  Car- 
Jyle's  alleged  paradoxies  if  they  knew 
and  understood  the  feeling  with  which 
the  memory  of  Frederick  is  regarded  in 
Germany.  His  countrymen  are  fully 
aware  that  he  despised  their  literature, 
that  he  talked  their  language  incorrectly, 
that  he  disliked  the  national  religion  and 
manners,  and  that  in  his  earlier  enter- 
prises he  allied  himself  with  the  tradi- 
tional enemy  of  his  race.  Yet  to  schol- 
ars and  statesmen,  as  in  the  popular  im- 
agination, he  appears  as  the  representa- 
tive German  hero.  Charles  the  Great, 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  Conradi  and  even 


Frederick  Barbarossa,  belong  to  the  leg- 
endary Middle  Ages.  Charles  V.  was 
rather  a  Spaniard  or  a  Fleming  than  a 
German,  and  he  persecuted  the  dawning 
Reformation.  The  honor  of  the  thirty 
years'  war  belongs  to  Gustavus  of  Swe- 
ded ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was  humbled  by 
the  English  Marlborough,  and  the  Savoy- 
ard Eugene.  Frederick  the  Great,  m 
spite  of  his  French  theories  and  dialect, 
inherited  the  traditions  of  his  father  and 
of  the  Great  Elector;  and  though  he 
trifled  away  his  leisure  time  with  Vol- 
taire, or  with  d'Argens,  the  task  of  his 
life  was  wholly  transacted  with  German 
materials,  and  for  Prussian  objects.  The 
most  credulous  reader  of  Voltaire's  witty 
libels,  if  he  also  remembers  the  mere  out- 
line of  Frederick's  history,  must  under- 
stand that  the  more  serious  part  of  his 
character  and  purposes  lies  far  beyond 
the  scope  oC  the  satirical  memoir  writer, 
Frederick  William's  character  also  is 
popular  in  Germany ;  but  his  greater  son 
impersonates  all  the  national  aspirations. 
While  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  still  de- 
rives power  from  his  fame,  constitutional 
reformers  and  democrats  appeal  to  the 
example  of  the  most  absolute  of  kings, 
and  partisans  of  German  unity  applaud 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  Austria.  A  con- 
viction so  general  deserves  to  be  under- 
stood before  it  is  condemned,  for  it  c<an 
scarcely  be  neglected  as  an  unaccountable 
crotchet.  It  is  unimportant  to  consider 
whether  Frederick  was  personally  selfish, 
if  he  identified  his  interests  with  the  wel- 
fare, or  at  least  with  the  greatness,  of  his 
country.  The  fact  was,  that,  like  many 
humbler  men,  he  learned  in  his  maturer 
years  that  merely  personal  objects  are 
scarcely  worth  pursuing.  As  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  often  remarks,  his  letters  during  the 
first  Silesian  campaign,  are  full  of  com- 
monplaces about  glory ;  but  afler  he  un- 
derstood the  serious  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise of  his  life,  he  never  again  spoke  of 
idle  rumor  as  a  motive  or  reward  for  ac- 
tion. The  unconscious  elevation  of  his 
character  as  he  became  more  thoroughly 
master  of  his  craft,  supplies  a  forcible  ex- 
ample of  the  lesson  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  spent  his  life  in  teaching.  Docility 
and  good  sense  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  exclude  levity,  caprice, 
and  disregard  of  human  motives  ana  feel- 
ings. In  the  course  of  bis  career,  Fred- 
erick committed  several  acts  of  question- 
able violence ;  bat  his  political  and  mili- 
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tary  administrations  were  ordinarily  dis- 
tinguished by  regularity  and  justice.  As 
Mr.  Carlyle  often  says,  success  in  any  de- 
partment of  industry  necessarily  implies 
loyal  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
Tiie  creation  of  a  powerful  monarchy  in 
the  north  of  Germany  was,  as  experience  ■ 
proved,  a  practicable  enterprise ;  and  it 
was  achieved  by  the  exertion  of  consum- 
mate prudence  and  daring.  Among  all 
the  confused  struggles  which  occupied 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Mr.  Carlyle  regards  as  necessary  or  legit- 
imate causes  of  war,  only  Frederick's  ef- 
forts to  consolidate  his  power,  and  the 
English  quarrel  with  F'ranco  and  Spain 
for  the  dominion  of  America,  or,  as  he 
calls  the  dispute,  after  his  peculiar  fash- 
ion, the  "  Question  of  Jenkins's  ear." 
Happily  for  the  unity  of  his  story,  the 
two  controversies  became  in  the  seven 
years'  war  almost  accidentally  connected. 
The  perverse  ingenuity  of  Kaunitz  brought 
Austria  into  an  unnatural  alliance  with 
France;  and  consequently  Pitt  established 
English  supremacy  in  America,  while 
Frederick  fought  almost  single  •  handed 
against  the  three  greatest  Powers  of  the 
continent. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  perhaps  not  devoid  of 
patriotic  prejudice ;  but  he  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  own  principles  in  hold- 
ing that  the  disputed  West  rightfully  be- 
longed to  the  nation  which  could  most  ef- 
fectually cultivate  the  land,  and  most 
profitably  tr/ide  on  the  sea.  "  Ocean 
highway  to  be  free;  for  the  En&lish  and 
others  who  have  business  on  it  ?  The 
English  have  a  real  weighty  errand  there. 
English  to  trade  and  navigate,  asi  the  law 
of  nature  orders  on  those  seas ;  and  to 
ponderate  or  preponderate  according  to 
the  real  amount  of  weight  they  and  their 
errand  have.  Or,  English  to  have  their 
ears  torn  off;  and  imperious  French- 
Spanish  Bourbons,  proceeding  on  extinct 
Pope's  donations  gloire^  and  other  imag- 
inary bases,  to  take  command  ?  The  in- 
calculable Yankee  nations,  shall  they  be 
in  effect  Yanqkee  ('English'  with  a  dif- 
ference), or  J^anfjcee  ('French'  with  a 
difference).  A  question  not  to  be  closed 
by  diplomatic  patter,  try  it  as  you  will." 
Canada  was  then  wholly  French  ;  there 
was  a  small  French  colony  in  Louisiana, 
and  on  various  pretexts  the  whole  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
claimed,  so  as  to  unite  the  French  settle- 
ments into  one,  while  the  English  colo- 


nies were  confined  to  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic.  "  Southward  and  westward, 
France,  in  its  exuberant  humor,  claims 
for  itself  the  whole  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  whole  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi as  well.  '  Have  we  not  stockades, 
castles,  at  the  military  points :  fortified 
places  in  Louisiana  itself?'  Yes  ;  and 
how  many  plowed  fields  bearing  crops 
have  you?  It  is  to  the  good  plower, 
not  ultimately  to  the  good  cannonier, 
that  these  portions  of  creation  will  be- 
long. The  exuberant  intention  of  the 
French  is,  after  getting  back  Cape  Bre- 
ton, '  to  restrict  those  aspiring  English 
colonies,'  mere  plowers  ana  traders, 
hardly  numbering  above  one  million,  '  to 
the  space  eastward  of  the  Alleghanies 
Mountains,  over  which  they  are  begin- 
ning to  climb,  and  southward  of  that 
Missiquash,  or  at  furthest  of  the  Penob- 
scot and  Kennebeck '  (rivers  hodie  in  the 
State  of  Maine).  That  will  be  a  very 
pretty  parallelogram  for  them  and  their 
plows  and  trade-packs ;  '  we,  who  are 
fifly  thousand  strong,  expert  with  the  rifle 
far  beyond  them,  will  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  world.'  Such  is  the  French  exuber- 
ant notion ;  and  October,  1 748,  before 
signature  at  Aix-Ia-Chapellc,  much  more 
before  delivery  of  Cape  Breton,  the  com- 
mandant at  Detroit  (west  end  of  Lake 
Erie)  had  received  orders  '  to  oppose  per- 
emptorily every  English  establishment  not 
only  thereabouts,  but  on  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries;  by  monition  first,  and  then 
by  force  if  monition  do  not  serve.'  Es- 
tablishments of  any  solidity  or  regularity 
the  English  have  not  in  those  parts ;  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies  all  is  death  ;  ^  from 
the  Canada  lakes  to  the  Carolinas  were 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Six  Nations,  dotted 
with  here  and  there  an  English  trading- 
house,  or  adventurous  squatter's  "farm," 
to  whom  now  the  French  are  to  say, 
"Home,  you,  instantly,  and  leave  the  des- 
ert alone." '  The  French  have  distinct  or^ 
ders  from  court,  and  energetically  obey 
the  same ;  the  English  have  indistinct  or- 
ders from  nature,  and  do  not  want  energy 
or  mind  to  obey  them;  confusions  and 
collisions  are  manifold,  ubiquitous,  con- 
tinual." 

The  disaster  of  Braddock,  on  his  ad- 
vance up  Fort  Duquesne,  is  an  example 
of  the  force  and  brevity  with  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  always  describes  military  mov^ 
ments.  His  pity  for  the  defeated  and  dy* 
ing  general  is  still  more  characteristio* 
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Braddock,  after  five  horses  had  been  shot 
under  liim,  was  carried  senseless  off  the 
field  ;  and  "  the  poor  general  ebbing  home- 
ward, he  and  his  enterprise,  hour  after 
hour,  roused  himself  twice  only  for  a  mo- 
ment from  his  death-stupor:  once,  the 
first  night,  to  ejaculate  mournfully  :  '  Who 
would  have,  thought  it  ?'  And  again 
once  he  was  heard  to  say,  days  after,  in  a 
voice  of  hope :  '  Another  time  we  will  do 
better,'  which  were  his  last  words,  death 
following  in  a  few  minutes.  Weary, 
heavy-laden  soul ;  deep  sleep  now  descend- 
ing on  it,  soft,  sweet  cataracts  of  sleep  and 
rest,  suggesting  hope  and  triumph  over 
sorrow,  after  all;  'another  time  we  will 
do  better ;'  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
dead."  Only  a  great  imaginative  writer 
could  interrupt  a  historical  narrative  with 
an  episode  so  touching  in  its  eloquent 
tenderness  ;  yet  if  the  purpose  of  literary 
composition  is  to  impress  the  subject  mat- 
ter on  the  imagination  and  memory,  a 
picture  effects  its  object  better  than  a  page 
in  a  catalogue.  IJasty  censors  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  occasionally  eccentric  style,  will 
do  well  to  study  the  pure  and  simple 
English  in  which  he  describes  Braddock*8 
death-bed  and  its  vagne  consolation.  The 
contortions  and  condensations  of  philo- 
sophic humor,  require  or  employ  corre- 
sponding eccentricities  of  language  ;  but 
in  telling  a  story,  whether  of  a  domestic 
incident  or  of  a  battle,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the 
plainest,  the  most  lucid,  and  almost  the 
most  simple  of  writers.  It  is  his  pleasure 
to  adopt  an  entirely  different  style,  "  when 
swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain  ;"  when 
Voltaire  is  plannincr  intrisfues  and  resent- 
mg  disappointments,  or  when  "  the  sun- 
god  "  Belleisle  and  the  royal  mistresses 
are  persuading  Louis  XV.  to  place  France 
" at  the  top  of  the  universe."  The  History 
of  F'rederick  the  Great  contains  much 
matter  which  would  be  omitted  in  ordi- 
nary histories,  but  it  includes  all  the  pro- 
saic fiicts,  though  they  are  sometimes 
overlaid  or  concealed  ;  nor  has  any  histo- 
rian investigated  and  sifted  his  materials 
with  more  laborious  accuracy.  It  is,  per- 
haps, owing  rather  to  good  fortune  than 
to  merit  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  happen- 
ed to  explode  two  French  anecdotes, 
which  seemed  finally  to  have  passed  from 
legend  into  history ;  but,  as  occurrences 
which  make  good  stories  only  happen  to 
good  story-tellers,  lucky  discoveries  al- 
ways fall  in  the  way  of  acute  and  skeptical 
inquirers.    Thirty  years  ago,  ia  the  seo- 


'  ond  edition  of  his  History  of  the  JFhench 
Revolution^  Mr.  Carlyle  proved  beyond 
dispute  that  the  captain  of  the  Vengeur 
was  at  luncheon  in  an  English  cabin,  and 
that  his  crew  were  eagerly  climbing  the 
sides  of  the  same  vessel,  at  the  time  when, 
in  French  popular  belief,  all  hands  were 
magnanimously  sinking  with  the  defiant 
shout  of  "  Vive  la  liepublique,^^  Every 
French  historian  who  has  since  described 
the  battle  has  deliberately  repeated  the 
fiction  which  Barere  first  invented ;  and 
when  a  French  writer  again  describes 
Fontenoy,  he  will  probably  reproduce 
Voltaire's  pretty  narrative  of  the  exchange 
of  civilities  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish guards,  and  of  the  triumph  of  cour- 
tesy on  the  part  of  the  French  interlocu- 
tors, who  were  "  never  the  first  to  fire." 
Mr.  Carlyle  shows,  from  Lord  Charles 
Hay's  original  letter,  that  as  commanding 
officer  of  a  regiment  of  guards,  instead  of 
complimenting  his  enemies,  he  requested 
them  not  to  swim  the  Scheldt,  as  they  bad 
swum  the  Main  at  Dettingen.  Lord 
Charles  Hay  then  "  speeched  "  his  own 
men,  who  cheered.  The  French  failed  to 
cheer,  but  after  all  they  were  the  first  to 
fire.  A  painful  doubt  arises  whether  any 
of  the  touching  and  pointed  sayings  of 
history  were  ever  uttered.  Though  Mr. 
Carlyle  frequently  quotes  Frederick's  com- 
prehensive description  of  mankind,  as  eine 
verdammte  JRace,  he  mournfully  admits 
that  the  original  denunciation  was  uttered 
in  French. 

The  influence  of  Frederick's  character 
and  example  had  before  his  death  become 
universal  on  the  continent.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  royal  and 
noble  society  throughout  Europe  was  still 
absorbed  in  admiration  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
magnificence.  Every  prince  built  palaces 
in  imitation  of  Versailles,  and  the  elabo- 
rate etiquette  of  the  French  court  waft  as 
far  as  possible  mimicked  at  the  little  Ger- 
man residences.  It  was  only  thought  un- 
necessary to  imitate  the  systematic  atten- 
tion to  business,  which  in  some  degree 
redeemed  the  selfish  ostentation  of  the 
ideal  French  sovereign.  Louis  XV.,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  affected  to  dis- 
pense, in  accordance  with  the  precedent 
of  his  great-grandfather,  with  the  office  of 
prime  minister ;  and  in  1 745  he  exhibited 
to  his  admiring  subjects  the  familiar  spel3- 
tacle  of  a  king  of  France  who  took  the 
field  with  his  household  and  mistresses, 
and  gave  his  name  to  sieges.    It  was  no- 
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torious,  however,  that  Louis  XV.  govern- 
ed only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he 
commanded  armies;  and  the  sovereigns 
with  whom  he  was  cotemporary  in  his 
youth,  were  for  the  most  part  luxurious 
idlers.  French  manners  and  tastes  retain- 
ed their  popularity  down  to  the  eve  of 
the  revolution,  and  even  Englishmen  in 
the  social  position  of  Walpole  and  Selwyn, 
habitually  recognized  Paris  as  the  exclu- 
sive seat  of  refinement  and  taste.  Fred- 
erick himself  hoped  for  immortal  fame 
from  the  praises  of  Voltaire,  and  he  wrote 
French  doggerel  and  French  prose  in  imi- 
tation of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
only  masters  of  literature.  After  Prince 
Ferdinand,  of  Brunswick,  had  become  fa- 
mous as  a  leader  of  German  <ind  English 
armies  against  France,  he  declared  that 
his  highest  conception  of  happiness  was 
to  live  in  Paris  and  to  associate  with 
Frenchmen.  Voltaire  himself  sometimes 
used  an  imaginary  English  character  for 
satirical  purposes,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
frivolity  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  the  social 
superiority  of  France  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  almost  universally  admitted. 
Unfortunately,  the  victories  of  the  repub- 
lic and  the  empire  popularized  and  con- 
firmed the  belief  which  had  long  prevailed 
among  the  upper  classes.  The  English 
have,  however,  in  modern  times,  learned 
respect  for  their  own  character  and  his- 
tory ;  the  Germans  have  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury struggled  to  believe  that  they  are  a 
nation  ;  and  perhaps  hereafter  Spain  and 
Italy  may  respect  their  independence  in 
civilization  and  in  political  action. 

Although  Frederick  unintentionally  pro- 
moted German  literature  by  the  national 
spirit  which  his  exploits  elicited  in  Ger- 
many, it  was  impossible  that  the  primitive 
provinces  which  he  amalgamated  into  a 
kingdom,  should  acquire  in  his  time  an 
intellectual  preponderance  in  Europe.  It 
is  true  that  Kant  was  a  philosopher  in- 
comparably more  profound  than  the  lively 
writers  of  the  Encyclopedia^  and  perhaps 
Lcssing  might  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  any  Frenchman  of  his  time,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Voltaire ;  but  before 
Go  the,  Germany  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  possess  a  literature,  and  the  Prussians 
were  behind  the  English  as  well  as  the 
French  m  the  graces  and  luxuries  of  life. 
Frederick,  however,  succeeded  in  making 
his  army  and  himself  objects  of  universal 
wonder,  and  in  some  degree  models  to  be 
copied.     From  the  close  of  the  seven 


years'  war  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  the  Prussian  discipline 
and  tactics  were  regarded  with  the  respect 
which  had  attached  with  still  stronger 
reason  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  famous  Spanish  infantry. 
Even  after  the  triumphs  of  the  repnblioi 
of  the  consulate,  and  the  empire,  the 
Prussians  believed,  until  they  were  unde- 
ceived at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  that  the 
traditions  of  a  great  name  would  avail 
them  against  the  skill  and  vigor  of  Napo- 
leon. They  knew  that  in  1792  the  Dake 
of  Brunswick's  advance  on  Paris  had  at 
first  been  deemed  irresistible,  and  they 
suspected  with  reason  that  the  subsequent 
retreat  was  to  be  attributed  to  diplomatio 
rather  than  to  military  causes.  The  rep- 
utation of  his  army  enabled  Frederick  for 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  enjoy 
almost  uninterrupted  peace.  The  unwor- 
thy seizure  of  Poland  was  scarcely  a  mili* 
tary  operation,  and  the  threatened  en- 
croachments of  Joseph  II.  on  the  princes 
of  the  empire  were  checked  without  re- 
course to  arms. 

The  Prussian  theory  of  governmenti 
which  Frederick  inherited  from  his  father 
and  illustrated  in  his  practice,  was  still 
more  generally  imitated  by  the  younger 
generation  of  rulers.  Utilitarian  absolut- 
ism supplanted  in  royal  imaginations  the 
elegant  license  and  epicurean  splendor 
which  had  been  admired  at  Versailles  and 
Dresden.  It  began  to  be  thought  that 
kings  ought  to  be  men  of  business,  or  that 
at  least  their  ministers  should  take  some 
care  for  the  greatness  of  the  state  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  A  despotic 
instinct  combined  with  reasons  of  admin- 
istrative convenience  to  recommend  the 
curtailment  of  aristocratic  privileges  and 
the  suppression  of  the  representative  m- 
stitutions  which  had  survived  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  accidents  of  Freder- 
ick's disposition  and  education  were  stud- 
ied as  servilely  as  the  essential  <^ualities  of 
his  character.  It  became  fashionable  to 
be  exempt  from  religious  prepossessions 
and  prejudices ;  and  perhaps  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Catholic  States  of 
Europe  was  indirectly  caused  by  the  influ- 
ence of  F'roderick,  who  himself  received 
the  fugitives.  In  Prussia,  the  clergy  had 
never  been  formidable  ;  but  Choiseul  and 
Pombal  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Frederick 
when  they  attempted  to  destroy  a  power 
which  w<i3  independent  of  the  crown* 
Joseph  ir.  was  a  professed  disciple  of  the 
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King  of  Prussia,  both  in  his  absolute 
rnethods  of  governtnent  and  in  his  genuine 
attachment  to  the  public  interest.  In  re- 
ducing the  power  of  the  pope  in  his  do- 
minions, and  in  striving  to  recover  a  part 
of  the  old  imperial  prerogatives,  the  em- 
peror attempted,  with  imperfect  success, 
to  make  himself  the  agent  of  beneficent 
reform*?.  Charles  III.  in  Spain,  and  pre- 
viously in  Naples,  partially  followed  the 
same  j^attern,  until  in  his  old  age  he  sunk 
into  a  childish  passion  for  shooting  and  for 
dull  court  ceremonials.  The  not  dissimi- 
lar propensities  of  several  modem  sover- 
eigns, may,  perhaps,  be  derived  rathef 
from  Xapoleon  than  from  Frederick ;  but 
the  singular  fancy  of  kings  for  amateur 
soldiership  has  probably  a  I^russian  origin. 
Alexander  and  Nicholas  of  Russia,  the 
present  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  pres- 
ent King  of  Prussia,  have  all  been  accus- 
tomed to  maneuver  regiments  and  to 
hi  spec  t  brigades,  as  Frederick  the  Great 
reviewed  his  guards  every  morning  on  the 
parade  at  Potsdam.  Mr.  Carlyle  ought 
to  hold  that  when  kings  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  drill-sergeants,  they  are  far  distant 
from  the  eternal  veracity  of  things. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  history 
will  contain  the  most  important  part  of 
Frederick's  military  career,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunately probable  that  it  will  include  an 
apology  for  the  partition  of  Poland.  The 
Liheriun  veto^  or  Nie-poz-wcUamy  is  espe- 
cially odious  to  the  champion  of  subordi- 
nation and  obedience ;  and,  indeed,  wher- 
ever Mr.  Carlyle  meets  with  a  Sclavonic 
population  out  -of  Russia,  he  summarily 
recommends  it  to  Germanize  itself  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  old  Polish  constitution 
was  undeniably  absurd,  and  the  anarchy 
which  it  [)roduced  invited  the  final  spolia- 
tion ;  but  the  Poles  themselves  had  dis- 
covered their  error,  and  they  were  about 


to  correct  it,  when  Frederick  and  Cathe- 
rine forbade  the  only  means  of  cure,  be- 
cause they  were  determined  to  profit  by 
the  death  of  the  nation.     On  Frederick's 

f)art  the  opposition  to  Polish  reform  be- 
onged  to  a  political  system  which  was 
also  applied  to  the  injury  of  Sw^edeo. 
When  there  was  a  question  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Swedish  government  by  diminish- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  is  applauded  by  his  biog- 
rapher for  his  contempt  of  the  franchises 
of  his  own  estates,  interfered  to  prevent 
the  change  with  remonstrances  and  threats, 
on  the  assumption  that  he  had  himself  a 
vested  interest  in  the  weakness  of  his 
neighbors.  It  was  because  Posen  lay  be- 
tween Brandenburg  and  the  province  of 
Prussa,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  regular 
administration,  that  Frederick  shared  or 
originated  the  first  partition.  The  unde- 
niable superiority  of  German  civilization 
has  been  since  proved  by  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  German  habits  and  language 
in  the  western  part  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory ;  but  the  Poles  themselves  are  still 
disaffected  to  the  Prussian  crown,  and  they 
heartily  sympathize  with  the  hostility  of 
their  Warsaw  neighbors  to  the  more  ty- 
rannical government  of  Russia.  As  Po- 
land was  too  large  to  be  absorbed,  it  ought 
to  have  been  reformed.  The  partition 
will,  on  the  whole,  not  form  an  inviting 

Eortion  of  the  history;  and  it  may  be 
oped  that  a  larger  space  will  be  allotted 
to  the  remainder  of  the  seven  years'  war. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  discussions,  his  episodes,  and 
his  apostrophes,  are  all  acceptable  to  those 
who  understand  and  value  his  peculiar 
genius ;  but  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  and  especially  in  the 
description  of  military  operations,  that  he 
becomes  thoroughly  interesting  and  at- 
tractive to  all  intelligent  readers. 

V. 


Kkwspapers  and  Maoazixes. — There  are  now 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom  1 260  newspapers, 
distributed  as*  follows:  England  919,  Wales  87, 
Scotland  140,  Ireland  140,  British  Isles  14;  of 
these,  there  are  46  daily  papers  published  in  Eng- 
land, in  Wales  1,  Scotland  9,  Ireland  14,  British 
IslcR  1.  In  1 854  there  were  published  In  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  624  journals;  of  these  papers,  19  were 
is.-^ued  daily,  namely,  14  in  London,  1  in  Liverpool 
(the  only  English  provincial  daily),  1  in  Glasgow, 
and  8  in  Ireland;   out,  in  1S64/ there  are  now  es- 


tablished and  circulated  1250  papers,  of  which  no 
less  than  72  are  issued  daily,  showing  that  the 
press  of  ihQ  country  has  doubled  itself  in  ten 
years,  and  the  daily  issues  standing  72  against  19 
in  1864.  The  magazines  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, including  the  quarterly  reviews,  number 
587,  of  which  196  are  of  a  decidedly  religions 
character,  representing  the  Church  of  England, 
Wesleyans,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
and  other  Christian  commanities.  —  Fuhluheri 
Cireular, 
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A   QCESTIOS   IN   NATURAL   HISTORY    SETTLED   AT   UST. 


All  readers  are  donbtlees  well  aware 
of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  bite  of  the 
celebrated  cobra  di  eapcllo,  or  hooded 
snake  of  India,*  and  many  perhaps  have 
beard  of  that  active  little  enemy  of  the 

Eoixonons  reptile,  known  to  the  natives  of 
udia  by  the  name  of  Mongoose,  and  to 
naturalists  by  that  of  I/erpestes  grUeua, 
or  Indian  ichneumon.  That  the  ichneumon 
familyof  Cur/u'uuraare  amongst  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Kerpent  tribe  has 
long  been  known.  The  Eiryptian  Sfiecies 
{llerpesteaic/nteumon),  still  common  in  the 
ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  was  one  of 
the  sacred  animals  of  that  extraordinary 
people.  Its  hostility  to  the  huge  and  for 
midable  crocodile,  by  destroying  its  eggs 
— a  habit  frequently  represented  on  the 
monuments  of  Thebes  and  Beni  Hassan 
— and  its  antipathy  to  serpents,  procured 
for  this  interesting  and  useful  animal  not 
only  scrupulous  care  for  its  protection,  but 
even  divine  honors  afler  its  death.  It  was 
embalmed  and  deposited  in  sacred  reposi- 
tories, principally  in  the  ton-n  of  Ilera- 
cleopolis,!  where  it  was  principally  hon- 
ored, and  perhaps  yielded  to  the  cat  alone 
in  the  place  it  held  in  the  affection  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  appears  that  the  ichneumon 
sometimes  accompanied  the  people  in  their 
fishing  excursions  ;|  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  can  be  readily  tamed.  Ilasselquist,  who 
traveled  in  Egypt  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  ichneumon  of  the  Kile  :§ 

"It  is  met  with  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  livinj;  during  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  in  gardens  and  near  the  villages ;  but  in 
the  dry  season  it  lives  in  the  fields  and  near 
the  banks  of  tho  Xile,  It  creeps  slowly  ilong. 
as  if  ready  to  seize  its  prey.  It  feeds  on  plants, 
egg:',  and  fowls ;  killin<;  the  latter  ID  the  night 
when  it  frequents  the  villigcs.   In  Upper  ^7pt 

•  JV'y'a  tripudiaiu.  The  Egyptian  cobra,  prob- 
ably Ihu  lup  of  the  aDCicnts,  ia  unotber  Bjxicios. 
the  A'aja  hajf. 

f  Si-e  KaH'linson'e  Ihrodotiu.  i\..  p.  96. 

t  'Vi\\Wiati\^t  Aneititt  Eygptiara. 

§  Travels,  p.  185.    Ed.  Lud±,  1766. 


it  searchw  for  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  whidi 
lie  hid  in  (he  sand  on  the  shore,  and  eats  them, 
preventing  by  that  mcins  the  increase  of  that 
dangerous  animal.  The  ichneumon  may  essi]j 
be  tarocd,  and  frequently  goes  about  the  hoases 
like  a  cot  Mr.  Barton,  who  has  been  the  Elng- 
lish  consul  nineteen  years  in  Egypt,  has  kept 
a  tame  one  for  several  years.  It  makes  a  growl- 
ing noise,  and  barks  when  it  is  very  angry.  Tha 
Arabians  call  it  Kemt.  The  French  in  f^pt, 
who  give  every  thing  they  don't  know  names  of 
their  own  making,  have  called  this  '  Rat  ds 
Pharann,'  which  the  Latin  writers  of  Egypt, 
namely,  Alpinus  •  and  Bellonius,  +  hava 
followed  and  called  it  'Mus  Pharaonia'  (the 
mouse  of  Pharaoh).  .  .  .  The  E^P- 
tians  were  too  intelligent  in  the  time  of  V^- 
raob  to  call  it  a  mouse,  having  knowlcdg* 
enough  to  give  true  descriptions  ol,  and  fugnin- 
cant  names  to,  all  natural  bodies ;  nor  ia  it  at 
this  day  called  Phar  by  the  Arabs,  but  they 
call  it  Nciiu:-X 

It  is  this  animal  of  which  the  marvol- 
ons  feat  of  jumping  down  the  crocodile'! 
\  throat,  while  he  sleeps  with  expanded 
'jaws,  and  eating  his  intestines,  is  related 
I  by  Strabo,  §  Pliny,  J|  and  other  ancient 
writers.  It  is  needless  to  Bt.ite  that  this 
is  a  ridiculous  fable  ;  but  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  Herodotus,  the  earliest 
writer  who  mentions  the  ichneumon,  re- 
cords notliing  that  borders  on  the  mar^ 
velons  in  this  instance  at  all  events. 

The  deadly  fend  Ui.nt  exists  butweeo 
the  iuhnenmon  and  the  cobra  is  often  tha 
snhjcct  of  observation  by  ancient  writeni. 
To  some  of  these  observations  we  will 
briefly  allude,  because  they  bear  upon 
a  very  curious  question  in  tlie  natural  his- 
tory of  the  mongoose,  to  which  attention 
has  recently  been  torned. 


■  prosper  Alpioua.  JlMer,  JEgy^  Naiitr.  Pt 
i.,p.  234. 

f  Let  Ohurvatioiu,  etc.,  p.  2 1 S. 

\  I'har,  ur  Pharah,  U  the  Arabic  name  for  a 
"  monse."  AVnw  is  the  namo  for  "  the  Ichnenmoii," 
and  ap)ienrs  to  he  derived  from  the  Arabic  veiti 
Namtua.  Conj.  iii.,  "  he  entered  a  lurking-place,'  !■ 
allunion  to  this  crcatarc'a  habits. 

g  tieugraph.  xvii.,  39.     Ed.  Kramer. 

I  Nat.  Ilist  Till,  86. 
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It  is  a  singular  but  undoubted  fact,  that 
poisons  produce  different  effects  upon 
different  animals ;  thus  strychnia,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  poisons  known,  not 
only  is  not  injurious  to  certain  acari^  but 
IS  ahsolutaly  their  food ;  and  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent,  in  his  classical  work  on  Cey- 
lon,* tells  us  that  the  hornbill  (JBuceroa) 
feeds  with  impunity  on  the  deadly  fruit 
of  the  strychnos,  or  iVwaj  vomica  tree; 
so  much  truth  has  the  old  proverb,  "  What 
is  one  man's  food  is  another  man's  poi- 
son." 

The  tetze  fly,  so  fatal  to  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  African  hunter  and  explorer, 
inflicts  no  mortal  bite  on  raan ;  while  the  ! 
milky  juice  of  some  species  of  euphorbia, 
which  is  harmless  to  oxen,  is,  we  are  told, 
invariably  fatal  to  the  zebra.  Now,  it 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  observation 
that  the  ichneumon  is  able  to  bear  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  serpent  with  compar- 
ative impunity ;  although,  as  w^e  have 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Blythe,  who  has 
seen  thcvse  contests,  the  ichneumon  some- 
times suffers  pain.  Various  modes  of  ac- 
counting for  this  unusual  fact  have  been 
advanced  as  satisfactory  solutions. 

According  to  Aristotle  f  and  the  natu- 
ralists of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Egyptian 
ichneumon  would  not  attack  the  asp  be- 
fore taking  the  precaution  of  rolling  itself 
in  mud  as  a  protection  against  its  bites. 
If  a  viper  had  been  devoured  by  a  tor- 
toise, the  latter  took  care  to  eat  the  herb 
origanum,  and  no  harm  happened  to  the 
testudinous  stomach.  The  weasel  does 
not  attack  a  serpent  without  it  has  pre- 
viously eaten  rue,  to  which  all  serpents 
were  supposed  to  have  a  very  decided  ob- 
jection ;  and  so  we  might  multiply  ex- 
amples. Of  course  naturalists  nowadays 
entirely  discard  these  accounts  as  pure 
fiction,  which  they  undoubtedly  are ;  but 
the  story  of  the  ichneumon,  in  his  battles 
with  II  poisonous  snake,  having  recourse 
to  some  plant  as  a  prophylactic,  was  long, 
and  is  indeed  now,  maintained  by  some 
persons.  "  The  common  Indian  species  " 
(  Viv :  mimgos^  Linn.),  says  Cuvier,  J  "  is 
celebrated  for  its  combats  with  the  most 
dangerous  serpents,  and  for  having  led 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Ophiorhiza 
mungos  as  an  antidote  to  their  venom." 
Ka?mpfer,  §  who   had  a  tame  mongoose 

*  Ceylon,  i.,  p.  147. 

f  Ih.st.  Aiiim.  ix.,  7,  8.  Ed.  Schneider. 
\  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  93.  Lond.,  1851. 
§  AmctnitaleB  Exotica,  p.  674. 


that  used  to  follow  him  about  like  a  dog, 
mentions  a  story  of  this  animal  resorting 
to  a  plant  called  Hampaddu  tanahy  *  as 
antidote  for  a  serpent's  bite ;  and  Captain 
K.  Percival  f  has  left  on  record  that,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  a  venomous  snake 
and  a  mongoose  were  placed  together  in 
close  quarters,  the  latter,  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  reptile,  ran  prying  timidly 
about,  seeking  means  of  escape,  and  at 
length  found  shelter  in  its  master's  bosom. 
But  on  turning  the  enemies  out  on  an 
open  space,  with  "  fair  field  and  no  favor," 
the  mongoose  attacked  the  serpent  and 
destroyed  it ;  after  the  deadly  strife,  the 
little  creature  disappeared  for  a  time,  and 
then  returned.  Captain  Percival  supposes 
that  during  its  temporary  absence  it  had 
found  the  necessary  specific. 

Of  course  Captain  Percival's  supposi- 
tion is  pure  conjecture,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  that  the  natives  of  Cey- 
lon at  the  present  time  attach  no  credit 
to  the  notion  that  the  mongoose  resorts 
to  some  antidotal  herb ;  still  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  Sir  E.  Tennent  was  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  a 
frequent  observer  of  the  exploits  of  the 
ichneumon,  that  it  "  does  sometimes  re- 
treat into  the  jungle  to  eat  some  vegeta- 
ble," which  was  usually  grass,  but  if  this 
were  not  at  hand,  almost  any  other  herb 
that  was  accessible.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
animal  sought  some  plant  which,  when 
eaten,  would  prove  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  the  enraged  snake.  And  though 
it  is  clear,  from  the  fact  of  grass  being  the 
usual  herb  resorted  to,  or  in  default  of  it, 
ant/  accessible  herb,  that  this  is  not  the 
motive,  it  is  difficult,  we  own,  to  assign 
any  other.  However,  this  curious  ques- 
tion, so  long  regarded  by  cautious  natu- 
ralists as  problematic,  seems  to  have  re- 
cently been  solved  by  the  following  inter- 
esting experiment,  a  record  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries 
(pp.  205,  200),  of  the  12th  of  September 
last : 

"  Inclosed  is  a  cutting  from  a  Madras 
newspaper,  which  I  am  sure  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  columns.  The  point  has 
long  been  a  disputed  one  whether  the 

*  Some  plants  have  been  named  as  the  ichneu- 
mon's specific,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Arwtolochia  Indica^tYiQ  Ophioxylon ierpervAnum, 
and  the  Afimasa  odandru. 

f  An  Account  of  the  Idand  of  Ceylon.  Lend., 
1806. 
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moDgooso   owes   its  impunity  from   the  peared  to  inflict  as  well  as  to  receive  a  wonnd. 

cobra's  bite  to  the  knowledge  of  an  anti-  Again  the  combatants  put  themselves  in  a  poa- 

dote,  or  whether  the  serpent's  poison  had  *i«"  ^o  renew  the  encounter;  agam  the  snake 

ir    *        *u        •      1      rpi  •    i„^„«.'  «  •  struck  at  his  wily  opponent,  and  agam  the  Jat- 

DO  etfect  on  the  animal.     Phis  question  is  ^^.^      j^.      ^^/^^^  \^^     jj  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

at  last  settled,  and  as  the  only  carefully  ^o  recount  in  further  detail  the  particulars  of 

drawn  up  account  of  a  fight  between  the  ahout  a  dozen  successive  rounds,  at  the  end  of 

cobra  and  mongoose  I  have  ever  seen,  I  which  time  neither  combatant  seemed  to  suffer 

trust  you  will  make  a  note  of  it.  more  than  the  other. 

"  W.  KiNCAiD,  "  The  Laat  Bound— -The  fight  had  lasted 

«  Cant.  22d  Regt.  M.  N.  L,  Bangalore,  fome  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  both  com- 

^                   °                    '         o  batants  seemed  now  to  nerve  themselves  for 

**  FIGHT  BETWEEN  A  MONGOOSE  AND  A  COBRA.  the  filial  cncountcr.     The  cobra,  changing  his 

,,  -.        ^        TTT    XL-  1   XI.    1                1  position  of   defense  for   that  of  attack,  ad- 

Dear  Sib  :Wc  think  the  lonK-yesotl  qucs-  ^^^^  „„j  ^^^^^^^  determined  now  '  todo  or 

tion,  whether  the  mongoose  on  being  bitten  by  ^j^ ,  ^,„^.,    ^^  ^j^  ^^tchful  enemy  the  oobn 

Uie  cobra  retires  into  the  jungle  and  finds  some  ^^y^^^^    ^jth  equal  courage  the  mongoose 

herb  an  antidote  for  the  poison,  or  whether  the  ^^^jj^  ^f.^  „^^^„^  „f  j,ig  ;fj„  „nvanquLhed 

Tcnom  of  the  serpent  produces  no  effect  on  the  j^     ^he  cobra  had  now  approached  so  don 

"".w?''  c"f  *'f "        ''•  "*!    1     .  M  ♦      ,  A-  that  the  mongoose  (who,  owing  to  want  of 

•' On  Saturday  morning  last,  whilst  seated  m  behind,   was  unable  to  spring  out  of 

the  mess-house  with  several  officers  of  the  rcg-  ^^j^  by  jumping  backward,  as  it  haS  done  in 

iment,  a  servant  came  and  stated  that  a  snake  ^j^^    previous    encounters)    nimbly    bounded 

had  been  seen  by  one  of  the  guaid  to  enter  a  ^^^.^^       ,„  ^^^  ^^     ^^  cobm  missed  bii 

holo  in  the  ground,  close  to  where  the  guard  ^y^.^  ^^^  g^^,^^  ^l,^         „,,  „nj„  y^    j^ 

was.     We  immediately  sent  for  a  mongoose  (a  ^^j^tciy  on  the  mongSoso  alighting,  the  cobrm, 

tome  one  the  property  of  an  officer)  and  put  j^^  as  thought.  strSck  again,  and,  to  all  a^ 

him  to  the  hole.     He  soon  began  to  scratch  ^^^rance,  fixed  his  fangs  in  the  head  of  K 

away  the  earth,  and  m  half  an  hour  a  fine  cob-  ^,„      ^^^     xh^  mongoose,  as  the  cobr»  WM 

ru,  about  a  yard  long,  came  forwanl,  with  head  ^-ith^r^wing  his  hcail  ifter  ho  had  inflicted  the 

erect  and  hood  distended,  to  attack  the  mon-  ^^^    instantly  retaliated  by  fixing  his  teeth  in 

goose,  who  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  rep-  the  head  of  the  cobra,    fhis  seemed  to  con- 

tile  but  merely  jumped  out  of  the  way  to  awid  ^j^^^  j^^  ^^j,^  j^^t  he  was  no  match  for  his 

the  blows  which  the  snake  struck  at  him.     The  j.^^^  ^^^  watchful  antagonist;   and  now  no 

mongoose,  unfortunately,  had  just  been  fed,  ,„         exhibiting  a  head  erect  and  defiant  eye, 

consequently  did  not  show  suflicient  inclination  y^^  ''^nfoidcd  his  coils  and  ignominiously  sloiS 

to  go  in  at  him,  and  kill  hiin  ;  so  we  secured  Instantly  the  mongiVosc  was  on  his  re- 

the  .snake  and  carried  him  over  to  the  of  icers  ^^^^^.      ^     ^nd^urj-ing  his  tocth  in  his  bnun, 

quarters,  to  have  the  contest  carried  out  there,  ^  o„<,e''cnded  the  conteft                                         . 


,,  i.        i  1  eluding  the  venom  so  dreaded  by  _™      ,.« 

mg,  in  the  mean  time,  biken  up  a  secure  posi-  should  liave  mentioned  before  that,  previous  to 

turn  in  the  room,  from  which  we  could  observe  ^^^^^  encounter,  the  snake  had  struck  a  fowl, 

all  the  movements  of  the  com batant.s).     The  ^.^^^  ^.^  ^.^^^^J^  ,,^,f  ^  i,„„,  ^f  ^^^^  j^fl-^ 

■"°"S^•'*'^^^:! '"V."' ""  "       "'TTfil  "on  of  the  Ute;  showing,  beyond  doubt,  ite 

"J he  /(-//.f.-The  mongoose  approached  the  ^^    ,,ility  of  inflicting  a  deadly  wound, 
cobra  with  caution,  hut  devoid  of  any  appear-        ..  j^j^^  jj,^  mongoose  had  satisfied  his  »pp». 

ancc  of  fear.     The  cobra^  with  head  erect  and  jj^    ^^  proceeded  to  examine  with  a  poclkVt. 

body  v_ibratinjr  Ti^itched  his  opponent  with  evi-  ,p„^  ^^^  ;^.„„„,j^  4,,^^  ^^  ,,„j  nxoixed  frim  tha 

dent  sips  o    being  aware  of  how  deadly  an  ^^^    ^^^  on  washing  away  the  blood  from 

enemy  he  had  to  contend  with,     fhe  mongoose  ^^^  J^^^^^    ,         n^^icnR  disclosed  the  broh- 

was  soon  within  easy  striking  distance  of  the  ^^  ^       „f  ,^^  ^^^^  ^      ;    imhtditd  in  Ot 

snake,  who  suddenly  throwing  back  his  head,  ^^^'^    <  ,-^^  mongoo$e.    ...     We  have  h«l 

struck  at  the  mongoose  with  tremendous  force,  ^j,^  mongoose  confined  ever  since  (now  four 

The  mongoose,  quick  as  thought,  sprung  back  ^  <"   ^„j  j^  j^  ^^^  ^  ^^y^    ^„^  y^^ 

out  of  reach,  uttcnng  at  the  same  time  savage  ^g  ever 

growls.     Again  the  hoofled  reptile  rose  on  the        "  We  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves  as  witnesses 

defensive,  and  the  mongoose,  nothing  daunted  ^^  „,^  ^^^^^  narrated  cncountcT,  between  a 

by  the  distended  jaw.s  and  glaring  eyes  of  his  mongoose  and  a  cobra;  and  rem^n,  dear  sir, 

antagonist,  approached  so  near  to  the  snake,  yj^rg  truly 

that  he  was  forced,  not  relishing  such  close  ..  j^-  Macai-iat,  Major  23d  Begt  L.  L 

proximity,  to  draw  his  head  back  considerably ;  ,,^,  j  ^,  Captiin  ditto, 

this  lessened  his  dist-inoe  from  the  ground.     The  ..  „  „  g^.^         Lieutenant  ditto, 

mongoose  at  once  seizmg  the  adviintageous  op-  ' 

portunity,  sprung  at  the  cobra^s  head,  and  ap-        "  Tbicuinopolt,  July  15th,  1868." 
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A  paragraph  appeared  lately  in  the 
pages  of  Galignaniy  to  the  effect  that 
vipers  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  France — no  less  than  three 
distinct  kinds  are  recorded  as  occurring 
there.  The  French  government  have,  ac- 
cordingly, suggested  the  propriety  of  vot- 
ing a  sum  of  money  for  their  destruction. 
The  park  of  Chateau- Vilain  (Ilaute-Marne) 
being  infested  with  these  noxious  animals, 
the  proprietor  put  some  wild  boars  into  it, 
and  "  in  a  very  short  time  there  was  not 
a  viper  to  be  seen  ;  but  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  reptiles,  the  boars  turned  their 
gastronomic  talents  to  the  investigation 
of   the  rich   truffle-beds,  for  which  the 

Eark  was  celebrated,  and  committed  such 
avoc  therein  that  the  proprietor  bad  all 
the  boars  hunted  down.  Immediately 
afterward  vipers  reappeared  in  such  fear- 
ful numbers  that  wild  boars  had  again  to 
be  introduced."  The  total  number  of  vi- 
pers destroyed  in  the  space  of  six  years 
was  fifty  seven  thousand  and  forty-five  in 
one  single  department!  The  destruction 
is  snid  to  be  best  effected  by  favoring  the 
multiplication  of  crows  and  pigs.  What 
a  happy  thing  it  is  that  vipers  are  not  so 
fearfully  abundant  in  the  woods  and 
heaths  of  England  I  There  is,  however, 
we  think,  some  cause  of  apprehension 
that  these  and  other  noxious  animals  will, 
in  course  of  time,  abound  more  than 
they  do  now ;  for  if  gamekeepers  and 
others  will  persist  in  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  all  birds  of  prey  and  other 
really  useful  animals,  because  they  do  now 
and  then  run  off  with  "the  Squire's" 
pheasants  and  young  hares,  and  thus  de- 
stroy that  beautiful  balance  which  nature 
has  ordained,  they  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  serious  consequences  that 
may  not  improbably  ultimately  ensue. 

What  is  the  reason  of  pigs  being  able  to 
destroy  vipers  with  impunity  ?  Does  any 
prophylactic  exist  in  their  constitution,  or 


are  these  pachydermatous  animals  possess- 
ed of  80  tough  a  skin  that  the  poison-fangs 
of  the  serpent  are  unable  -to  penetrate  it  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  American  rattlesnakes 
are  destroyed  by  pigs.  The  report  of  M. 
Leon  Soubeiran  to  the  French  Society  of 
Acclimatization  goes  far  to  corroborate 
this  assertion. 

Shall  it  be,  in  the  course  of  an  all-merci- 
ful Providence,  that  we  shall  one  day  be  en- 
abled to  discover  some  substance  that  will 
prove  a  certain  specific  against  the  effects 
of  a  venomous  serpent's  bite  upon  the 
human  subject  ?  We  know  not ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  live 
in  hope. 

The  Indian  ichneumon,  or  mongoose, 
the  Asiatic  representative  of  its  African 
cousin,  is  a  smaller  animal  than  it,  being 
about  the  size  of  a  ferret,  the  Egyptian  spe- 
cies measuring  about  twenty-one  inches, 
not  including  the  tail,  which  is  some  sixteen 
inches  more.  The  color  of  the  mongoose 
is  a  most  pleasing  mixture  of  gray  and 
dark  freckled  hairs ;  it  is  an  inquisitive 
little  creature,  fond  of  poking  its  sharp 
nose  into  every  corner,  and  frequently 
hiding  in  holes.  From  the  description  of 
its  manners  the  mongoose  must  be  in  this 
respect  very  like  the  weasel  of  our  Eng- 
lish lanes  and  hedges.  The  Greek  name, 
Ichneumon^  which  signifies  "  the  track- 
er," or  "  hunter,"  was  evidently  given  to 
the  animal  on  account  of  its  exploring  and 
inquisitive  habits.  The  generic  term  Her' 
pestes  denotes  "a  creeper."  Although 
both  these  species  are  valuable  on  acoount 
of  their  destruction  of  poisonous  and  dan- 
gerous animals,  yet  they  are  too  partial 
to  the  flesh  of  a  delicate  chicken  to  be 
trusted  near  hen-roosts.  A  European 
species  was  discovered  hot  long  ago 
in  Andalusia  by  Captain  Widdrington, 
and  called  after  him  Herpestes  Widdring- 
toni.  It  closely  resembles  the  Egyptian 
species. 


It  is  questionable  whether  there  is  an  instance 
in  th«'  liistory  of  the  composition  of  our  army  to 
match  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the  Portland 
Adi'ertlur :  A  widow  in  Union,  Me.,  who  has 
twelve  children,  eleven  of  them  boys,  has  just  sent 
the  eleventh  son  into  the  army.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  enlisting,  some  officers  and  friends  made  up 
a  purae  of  $200  and  presented  it  to  this  patriotic 
matron,  who  said  she  was  sorry  her  other  child 
was  not  a  boy,  so  that  she  might  make  still  another 
offering  to  her  country. 


A  Strickek  Sociitt. — A  strange  fatality  seems 
to  attend  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London.  Within  a  few  years  Captains 
M'Conochie  and  Washington,  Major  Charters  and 
Col.  Jackson,  have  passed  away.  Prof.  Tritlien 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  died  lunatics ;  ut,  Norton  Shaw 
— a  medical  man— escaped  only  by  a  timely  resig- 
nation ;  Dr.  Niblett,  his  successor,  disappeared  al- 
most as  soon  as  appointed,  and  now,  within  a  year 
of  his  election,  Mr.  Greenfield  lies  dead  at  the 
house  of  the  Society. — AiKmatum,  April  16iA. 
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CURIOSITIES      OF      THE      PEERAGE. 


Three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  the  an- 
cestors of  many  of  our  peers  were  what 
would  be  called  obscure  country  gentle- 
men, of  the  untitled  aristocracy.  Of  our 
present  peers  there  are  but  seventy-five 
whose  ancestors  were  landholders  at  the 
period  just  named.  The  rest  are  mere 
mushrooms  compared  with  county  squires 
whose  ancestors  held  land  at  the  same 
period.  It  is  found  that  the  Scottish 
peerage  will  stand  this  test  better  than 
the  English.  We  can  think  of  only  two 
titled  Scottish  families  whose  ancestors 
did  not  possess  land  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  —  Primrose  and 
Hope.  The  present  head  of  the  former 
family,  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  descends 
from  James  Primrose,  the  printer,  who  in 
1616  had  license  to  print  the  tract  "God 
and  the  King  "  for  twenty-eight  years,  in 
English  or  Latin,  abroad  or  at  home. 

We  have  spoken  of  "  mushrooms ;" 
and  it  is  manifest  that  if  peers  only  reck- 
oned their  nobility  from  the  date  of  their 
patents,  they  would  be  of  the  mushroom 
quality.  But  the  newest  peer  may  have 
a  very  old  pedigree,  and  after  being  on  the 
list  of  noble  British  gentry,  may  attain, 
as  peer,  to  a  higher  rank  in  that  nobility, 
and  enjoy  privileges  which  were  previous- 
ly beyond  his  reach.  So,  when  a  proud 
old  squire  declines  to  be  made  a  modern 
peer,  his  pride  blinds  him  to  the  truth 
that  the  new  title  would  not  at  all  aftect 
his  being  an  ancient  gentleman. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there 
were  9548  families  in  P]ngland  entitled  to 
bear  arms.  To  the  founders  of  those  fami- 
lies the  sovereign  had  at  some  time  grant- 
ed this  privilege  ;  and  such  a  grant  enno- 
bled the  recipient  and  his  successors.  It 
mattered  nothing  whether  there  was  a 
title  or  handle  to  the  name  or  not.  The 
owner  held  land  and  wore  coat-armor,  as 
the  shield  of  his  arms  was  called ;  and 
therewith  "  John  Hampden,  twenty-fourth 
hereditary  Lord  of  Great  Hampden,"  the 
squire  being  Lord  of  the  Manor,  was  as 
good  a  nobleman  as  BuckiDgham — ^better, 


if  it  be  true  that  Buckingham's  mother, 
Mary  Beaumont,  had  been  a  menial  serv- 
ant. In  old  times,  at  least,  a  man  wai 
not  noble  who  could  not  prove  his  "  six- 
teen quarters"  nobility  untainted  in  his 
family,  on  both  sides,  from  the  time  of 
his  great-great-grandmothers.  Under  the 
later  Bourbons,  whose  subjects  assumed 
titles  with  the  alacrity  of  '^  the  most  noble 
Count  Bassett^"  no  one  was  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  royal  hunts  whose  nobil- 
ity did  not  date  from  before  the  year 
1400.  In  France,  too,  which  assumed  to 
be  the  most  polite  of  nations,  a  descent 
through  a  female  branch  lessened  the 
honor  of  those  so  descended  ;  but  in  Eng- 
land all  the  most  ancient  baronies  descend 
through  females  without  deterioration  or 
disparagement.  Even  if  the  wife  be  of 
the  humblest  condition,  she  ranks  with 
her  husband.  Roger  de  Clifford  so  loved 
his  meanly  born  mistress,  Gillian,  that  he 
would  wed  with  no  other  woman.  The 
Yelverton  who  married  his  cook  did  little 
or  no  harm  to  the  blood  of  Avonmore. 
The  lady  Julinna  Talbot,  who  married 
Bryan  the  strolling  actor,  and  Lady  Fox 
Strang  ways,  who  wedded  with  O'Brien 
of  Drury  Lane  Theater,  did  neither  harm 
nor  honor  to  the  families  into  which  they 
married.  Lord  Mansell's  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Cloudeslev  Shovel,  who 
had  been  a  shoemaker,  without  tainting 
his  father^s  blood.  There  was  a  Dowager 
Countess  of  Winchilsea  who  married  a 
wine-merchant,  by  which  there  was  less 
harm  done  than  might  have  been  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Marchioness  of  Antrim, 
in  her  own  right,  with  Mr.  Phelps,  a  cho- 
rus singer,  which  marraige,  however,  was 
without  issue. 

The  i)eerage,  however,  has  suffered  in 
otiier  ways,  its  members  having  contrib- 
uted a  very  large  number  to  the  uotcnder 
hands  of  the  executioner.  Since  the  Con- 
queror's days  some  fourscore  temporal 
and  spiritual  lords  have  tasted  the  bitter 
quality  of  that  grim  ofScial.  The  long 
list  opens  with  Waltheof,  Earl  of  N<Mrtll» 
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umberland,  Hiintingdoo,  and  Northamp- 
ton, who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  King 
William,  his  wife's  uncle,  in  1075^  The 
gloomy  record  closes  with  Lawrence  Shir- 
ley, Earl  Ferrers,  who  was  hanged  for 
murder  in  1 760.  Almost  midway  between 
the  Saxon  earl  politically  beheaded  by  his 
Norman  uncle,  and  the  half-mad  and  en- 
tirely bad  earl  who  went  to  Tyburn  in  his 
wedding  suit,  stands  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  who  stepped  on  scaffold  doomed 
legally  to  death,  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  grandson  of  Henry  HI.,  and 
Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester,  of  whom 
the  common  people  made  a  saint.  So  re- 
vered was  the  memory  of  this  troublesome 
and  turbulent  prince,  that  at  one  time 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  threatened  to  super- 
sede Thomas  a  Becket. 

Very  few  indeed  are  the  cases  in  which 
peers  have  been  rightly  executed  for  any 
but  political  offenses,  such  as  high  treason, 
whereby  they  were  made  traitors  because 
of  iheir  lack  of  success.  Two  or  three 
have  suffered  for  crimes  of  unutterable 
enormity  ;  but  in  the  very  worst  of  these 
cases  there  is  room  for  suspicion  that  the 
witnesses  were  of  a  class  ready  to  prove 
too  much.  The  spiritual  peers  have  for 
the  most  part  suffered  enforced  death, 
when  called  upon,  with  great  dignity. 
Human  sympathy  is  always  with  them. 
We  know  of  no  exception,  save  in  the  in- 
stance of  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
Irish  prelacy,  who  was,  however,  a  Somer- 
setshire gentleman,  Atherton,  Bishop  of 
Wutcrford.  He  was  hanged  at  Dublin 
in  1641,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  every 
honest  and  pure-minded  man. 

If  the  law  was  sometimes  rigorously 
interpreted  against  noble  offenders,  its 
enactments  were  as  carefully  applied  for 
the  protection  of  the  good  fame  of  the 
well-deserving.  These  enactments  still 
exist.  According  to  their  declaration,  a 
man  may  say  of  a  commoner  what  would 
be  scandalmn  magnatum  when  spoken, 
even  truly,  of  a  peer.  So  Dr.  Hughes 
discovered  when  he  said  of  my  Lord 
Townshend,  "  He  is  an  unworthy  man, 
and  acts  against  law  and  reason,"  and 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  the  words  were 
actionable,  as  being  used  against  a  peer. 
The  recent  Libel  Act  of  Queen  Victoria, 
however,  has  probably  taken  the  sting 
out  of  the  once  terrible  writ  of  Scandalum 
Magnatum, 

It  was  not  merely  by  the  block  or  at- 
tainder that  peers  and  peerages  in  the  old 
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times  ceased  to  exist.  In  those  early  days 
a  titled  nobleman  often  grew  weary  of 
his  dignity,  and,  yielding  it  to  his  heir, 
withdrew  to  a  monastery.  The  instances 
are  not  few  of  peers  flying  from  their  es- 
tates, stripping  themselves  of  their  digni* 
ties,  and  immuring  themselves  in  some  is- 
olated retreat,  because  they  were  stricken 
with  leprosy.  We  may  notice  as  a  cu- 
mulative sample,  the  instance  of  the  Baron 
Brian  Fitzoount,  whose  two  sons,  becom- 
ing incurable  lepers,  Brian  and  his  wife 
Maude,  afler  providing  for  the  care  of  the 
two  luckless  heirs,  shut  themselves  up  in 
religious  houses,  and  heard  unmoved  that 
the  King,  Henry  I.,  had  seized  their  lands, 
as  if  lepers  were,  as  dead  men,  incapable 
of  inheritance  of  title  or  estate. 

Surrenders  of  title  were,  otherwise,  not 
infrequent.  We  could  enumerate  at  least 
a  dozen  peers  who  were  thus  ^^  degraded'' 
because  of  their  poverty.  One  of  the 
Beauforts,  in  Henry  IV.'s  reign,  descended 
from  the  rank  of  Marquis  of  Dorset  to 
that  of  Earl  of  Somerset.  Indigence  in  a 
peer  was  probably  supposed  to  render  him 
dangerous  to  the  government,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  an  ancient  rule  of  the  Civil- 
ians that  nobility  was  annulled  by  poverty. 
But  the  rule  could  not  hold,  thus  inter- 
preted ;  poverty  did  not  annul  nobility — 
It  only  suppressed  the  title.  Every  cadet 
of  a  noble  house,  though  he  be  a  grave- 
digger,  is  as  noble  as  the  titled  head  of 
that  house ;  but  in  old  times,  if  a  grave- 
digger  could  have  proved  himself  to  be 
the  rightful  heir  to  a  peerage,  the  law 
would  have  recognized  his  nobility,  but 
neither  law  nor  custom  nor  king  would 
have  hailed  him  by  his  title.  In  one  re- 
spect, extreme  periods  afford  us  similar  il- 
lustrations. In  by-gone  ages  disappoint- 
ed hopes  drove  more  than  one  peer  from 
state  and  power  into  the  deepest  seclusion. 
In  our  own  days  there  exists  an  Irish  earl 
and  English  baron,  who  could  not  indeed 
resign  his  title,  but  who  has  made  surren- 
der to  his  son  of  all  the  privileges  and  en- 
joyments he  derived  from  it.  This  earl 
resided  in  the  most  lovely  spot  in  all  Ire- 
land, enjoying  the  paradise  of  water, 
wood,  and  mountain,  with  a  wife  who  was 
to  him  dearer  than  the  paradise  which 
thev  both  loved.  But  death  suddenly 
took  her  from  his  side,  and  the  stricken 
lord,  condemning  himself  never  again  to 
look  out  upon  the  scene  on  which  she 
could  gaze  no  more  in  company  with  him, 
withdrew  from  the  world  to  the  refuge  of 
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a  "  religious  house,"  to  live  upon  sweet, 
sad  memories  and  heavenly  aspirations. 

Never  was  such  devastation  made  in 
the  ranks  of  our  nobility,  titled  and  unti- 
tled, as  durinff  the  English  Thirty  Years' 
War  of  the  White  and  Red  Roses.  In 
the  thirteen  battles  fought  between  York 
and  Lancaster,  from  that  of  St.  Albans,  in 
1455,  to  that  on  Redmore  Down,  near 
Bosworth,  in  1485 — in  nine  of  which 
struggles  the  Yorkists  were  the  victors, 
yet  they  ultimately  lost  the  great  prize  at 
Bosworth — there  perished  in  fight,  by 
murder,  or  under  the  axe,  two  kings,  four 
princes,  ten  dukes,  two  marquises,  one- 
and-twenty  earls,  two  viscounts,  and 
seven-and-twenty  barons.  To  these  may 
be  added  one  lord-prior,  one  judge,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  knights,  all  noble ; 
four  hundred  and  forty-one  squires,  the 
eldest  sons  of  knights ;  and  a  body  of 
gentlemen,  or  untitled  nobility,  of  coat- 
armor  and  ancestry,  the  number  of  whom 
is  variouslj^  stated,  but  which  number, 
being  incorporated  with  the  death-roll  of 
private  soldiers,  swelled  the  great  total  to 
nearly  eighty-six  thousand  men.  Such 
was  the  cost  to  the  country  of  that  coun- 
try's beat  blood,  shed  in  a  quarrel  which, 
after  all,  ended  in  a  wedding  by  way  of 
compromise. 

By  death  and  by  attainder  the  ranks  of 
the  peeragb  were  thus  diminished :  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  rapidly  re- 
plenished. In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in 
the  year  1572,  the  order  of  dukes  was  to- 
tally extinct ;  and  we  learn  from  one  of 
Ben  Jonson's  plays,  that  in  James  I.'s 
time  it  was  a — 

**  received  heresy 
That  England  bears  no  dukes.'* 

Tl)e  title  was  distasteful  to  divers  nobles, 
who  held  it  ominous,  on  the  ground  that 
so  many  who  had  borne  it  had  lost  their 
heads.  King  James,  however,  revived 
the  ducal  order  in  l(i23,  by  advancing 
George  Villiers  to  the  rank  of  Duke  of 
Buckmgham. 

The  omen  was  fulfilled  in  this  case.  Of 
the  three  Staffords  who  had  been  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  before  him,  Humphrey 
was  slain,  and  Henry  and  Edward  were 
beheaded.  And  then  this  George  Villiers 
was  assassinated,  and  his  son  died  a  beg- 
gar and  childless.  In  the  Shefiields  this 
dukedom  passed  but  from  one  father  to 
one  son.    That  son  died  a  minor,  and  him 


and  his  house  Pope  celebrated  in  the  E||^- 
taph  on  the  last  of  the  Sheffields: 

"  A  race  for  courage  famed,  and  art, 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 
And,  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  given. 
Pays  the  last  tribute,  in  a  saint  to  heaven.** 

Ypung  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
at  least  died  in  his  bed.  Other  lines  end- 
ed in  other  ways.  Although  peers  be 
titled  gentlemen,  who  enjoy  such  privi- 
leges as  freedom  from  arrest  in  civil  suits, 
and  the  right  to  wear  their  hats,  if  they 
choose  to  be  rude,  in  courts  of  justice; 
and  although  they  have  the  exercise  of 
various  judicial  functions,  the  grandeur  of 
the  position  has  ofltimes  suffered  much 
abatement.  There  was  formerly  in  titled 
life  as  much  peril  as  grandeur.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  eighteen  earls  of  Northum- 
berland. The  first  three  were  slain  ;  the 
fourth,  Cospatrick,  from  whom  the  Dan- 
dases  are  descended,  died  in  exile ;  the 
fitlh  was  beheaded ;  the  sixth,  who  was 
also  Bishop  of  Durham  (Walcher),  was 
murdered  ;  the  seventh  (the  Norman  Al- 
beric)  was  deprived,  and  pronounced 
"  unfit  for  the  dignity ;"  the  eighth  died 
a  prisoner  for  treason  ;  the  ninth  and  tenth 
hardly  come  into  the  account,  for  they 
were  Henry  and  Malcolm,  princes  of 
Scotland,  who  were  a  sort  of  honorary 
Earls  of  Northumberland;  the  eleventh 
earl  was  the  old  Bishop  Pudsey,  of  Dur- 
ham, who  bought  the  earldom  for  £11, 000, 
but  was  subsequently  deprived  of  it  and 
tlirown  into  prison.  Then  came  the  Per- 
cys. The  first  earl  of  that  house,  but  the 
twelfth  in  succession,  after  the  death  of 
his  son.  Hotspur,  at  Shrewsbury,  was 
himself  slain  m  battle ;  the  thirteenth 
earl  fell  at  St.  Albans,  the  fourteenth  at 
Towton,  the  fifteenth  at  Bamet,  the  six- 
teenth was  murdered,  the  seventeenth  was 
the  first  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  the 
eighteenth  left  no  children.  He,  indeed, 
left  a  brother ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Percy  was 
attainted,  and  his  honors  became  extinct. 
The  son  of  Sir  Thomas  was  restored  in 
blood  and  title  after  Dudley,  Dake  of 
Northumberland,  was  beheaded ;  but  the 
restored  carl  was  himself  beheaded  in 
1572.  It  was  his  nephew.  Earl  Henry, 
the  husband  of  Dorothv,  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Essex,  who  suffered  fifteen  years*  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower,  and  was  mulcted 
m  a  fine  of  £20«000,  not  so  much  becanse 
he  failed  to  prove  that  he  was  not  con- 
cerned in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  as  because 
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the  Percy  who  was  actively  engaged  in 
it  was  his  kinsman  and  servant.  He  was 
the  last  earl  of  his  line  who  suffered  per- 
sonal constraint;  and  in  his  grandson, 
Josceline  Percy,  the  male  line  became  ex- 
tinct in  1670. 

We  could  cite  the  lines  of  other  noble 
houses,  the  honors  of  which  have  had  as 
much  gloom  as  glory,  more  peril  than 
comfort,  about  them.  We  will  rather 
complete  the  sketch  of  the  Percy  family 
by  stating  that  the  Earl  Josceline's  sole 
child  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  married  the 
"  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,"  in  which 
title  their  son,  Algernon  Seymour,  suc- 
ceeded them,  with  that  of  Earl  of  North- 
umberland added  thereto.  This  Algernon 
Seymour,  like  Josceline  Percy,  had  but 
one  child,  Elizabeth,  sole  heiress  now  of 
the  Somerset  and  Northumberland  proper- 
ty. This  Elizabeth  once  expressed  her 
surprise  at  a  lady  having  refused  an  offer 
of  marriage  made  to  her  by  the  handsome 
baronet  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  whose  father 
is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  Lon- 
don apothecary,  but  whose  family,  landed 
gentry  in  the  north,  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  was  as  noble  as  that  of  the 
Percys,  and  only  inferior  to  it  in  the  fact 
that  the  hereditary  title  of  the  one  was 
higher  in  the  scale 'ofprecedence  than 
that  of  the  other.  Sir  Hugh  married  the 
Percy  heiress,  and  was  subsequently 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1766. 
In  the  well-nigh  hundred  years  that  have 
since  elapsed,  there  have  been  four  dukes 
— Sir  Hugh,  his  son,  and  two  grandsons. 
In  the  latter,  as  in  the  earlier  days,  these 
Northumbrian  nobles  have  had  to  risk 
their  lives  in  battle;  the  present  duke 
was  in  Lord  Exmouth's  expedition  to  Al- 
giers, and  his  father  distinguished  him- 
self in  America.  The  latter,  too,  came 
into  collision  with  the  government  of  his 
day,  as  his  remote  predecessors  had  often 
done  ;  but  in  his  case  with  less  calamitous 
issue.  George  IH.  had  promised  him  the 
governorship  of  Tynemouth;  but  the 
king  broke  his  royal  word.  When  he 
was,  subsequently,  asked  to  go  out  to 
Aimerica  as  commissioner,  with  a  promise 
of  the  Garter  on  his  return,  he  peremp- 
torily refused ;  and  when  asked  for  tne 
grounds  of  his  refusal,  he  as  promptly 
answered — his  experience  of  what  court 
promises  were ! 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  cadets  of 
noble  families,  however  low  they  may 
have  fallen,  lose  nothing  of  their  nobility, 


and  may  be  the  true  representatives  of  a 
line  whose  elder  branches  are  extinct. 
If  this  rule  be  exactly  as  we  have  stated, 
Percy,  the  Irish  trunk-maker,  who  claim- 
ed to  be  the  heir  of  Josceline  Percy,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  great  heiress  Eliza- 
beth, may  have  had  no  gromids  for  his 
claim  as  next  heir,  and  yet  may  have  been 
a  cadet  of  the  family.  In  the  last  century, 
the  old  noble  Scottish  line  of  Ormiston 
had  a  cadet  of  the  house,  and  probably  a 
representative  of  the  lords  of  the  land 
near  Montrose,  in  the  person  of  Ormiston, 
the  Edinburgh  hangman. 

To  return  to  England :  let  us  observe, 
that  in  an  essentially  hereditary  peerage, 
peerages  for  life  are  undoubtedly  an  anom- 
aly. The  grant  which  made  Sir  James 
Parke,  Baron  Wensleydale  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life  was  so  questioned  in  the 
Upper  House,  that  the  Crown  yielded  to 
the  pressare,and  the  title  was  re-granted  to 
him  and  his  heirs  male.  In  the  earlier  case 
of  Chief  Justice  Gifford,  a  life  peerage  was 
proposed,  but  declined ;  and  the  learned 
lord  ultimately  obtained  his  baronial  cor- 
onet with  the  usual  stipulations.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished as  being  the  onlv  English  peer 
who  was  at  the  same  time  Master  of  tba 
Rolls.  In  King  James  I.'s  time,  however, 
there  was  a  Scottish  peer.  Lord  Bruc^ 
who  held  the  same  office. 

It  must  be  remembered,  nevertheless, 
that  precedents  for  authorizing  creations 
of  lire  peerages  exist.  Henry  Vl.  created 
Richard  Beauchamp  fEarl  of  Warwick)* 
Earl  of  Albemarle  for  life.  At  his  death, 
his  son  Henry  succeeded  him  in  the  earl- 
dom of  Warwick,  and  he  was  subsequent- 
Iv  the  sole  Duke  of  Warwick  (with  prece- 
dence next  to  Norfolk  and  before  Buck- 
ingham)  on  the  roll  of  the  peerage  ;  but 
the  title  of  Albemarle  expirea  at  Richard 
Beauchamp's  death  in  1439,  nor  was  it 
heard  of  again  till  1660,  when  tGeorge 
Monck  was  created  Baron  Monck  of 
Potheridge  (his  birthplace)  and  Bean- 
champ,  Earl  of  Torrington,  and  Duke  of 
Albemarle. 

The  only  other  instances  we  can  recall 
to  mind  of  a  peerage  granted  for  life 
were  in  1377,  wnen  Guiscard  d' Angle,  of 
Poiton,  was  created  Earl  of  Huntmgdon 
totd  vidsttA  durante:  and  again  in  1416, 
when  Thomas  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Dorset, 
was  created  Duke  of  Exeter  for  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  creation  of  peeresses 
for  life  has  been  exceedingly  common. 
We  need  not  only  oite  the  Saroness  Bel- 
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lasyze,  the  Countess  of  Bnckingham,  the 
Countess  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland;  the  Duchess  of  Dudley, 
the  Countess  of  Guilford,  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the 
Countess  Rivers,  the  Baroness  Sandys, 
the  Countess  Shepey,  and  the  Countess 
Stafford,  as  the  most  familiar  samples. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  title  ever  confer- 
red on  a  lady  was  that  of  JBaronetesa  in 
her  own  right,  which  was  conferred,  in 
1635,  on  Mistress  (who  then  became  Lady) 
Bollcs.  This  "dame"  lies  buried  at  Led- 
sham. 

Misalliances  by  wajr  of  marriage  have 
not  been  so  cruelly  visited  in  England  as 
on  the  continent.  Even  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Winifred,  the  dairy-maid,  it  will 
bo  remembered  that  the  great  historian  of 
the  fact  of  her  marriage  allows  that  if 
she  a  little  spoiled  the  blood  of  the  Bick- 
crstaffes,  she  very  much  improved  their 
constitutions.  There  was  no  such  con- 
cession made  in  Germany  in  a  similar  and 
actual  case.  In  1436,  Agnes  Bernauerinn, 
a  peasant-ffirl,  was  married  by  Duke  Al- 
bert the  Pious.  The  bridegroom's  father, 
Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  could  not  forbid 
the  banns,  but  he  very  readily  murdered 
the  bride.  She  was  flung  from  the  bridge 
of  Straubing  into  the  Danube  by  his  order. 
The  poor  young  beauty,  who  had  unwill- 
ingly become  a  duchess,  rose  to  the  sur- 
face and  struck  out  for  the  shore  scream- 
ing for  help ;  but  there  was  none  to  help 
her.  The  ducal  executioner  was  there, 
but  only  to  satisfy  his  master's  pride  and 
thirst  for  vengeance.  As  she  neared  the 
bank,  he  passed  his  long  pole  through  her 
luxuriant  hair,  forced  her  under  the  water 
by  it,  and  held  her  there  till  she  was 
drowned. 

One  of  the  most  curious  errors  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  "  Archaeologia ;" 
in  w^hich  it  is  said  that  this  poor  Duchess 
Agnes  was  drowned  by  order  of  her  own 
instead  of  her  husband's  father.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  murderer,  by  the  nands  of 
his  own  hangman.  Perhaps  the  hang- 
man was  made  a  Freiherr  for  his  manly 
work.  In  our  own  country,  an  idea  has 
always  prevailed  that  an  executioner  who 
beheaded  a  state  criminal  for  high  treason 
became  by  the  fact  an  esquire.  The  mis- 
take arose  from  Brooke,  York  Herald, 
having  made  out  a  coat-of-arms  for  "  Greg- 
ory Brandon,  gentleman,"  the  hangman 
of  Charles  I.'s  days.    York  palmed  the 


arms  on  Garter,  who  negligently  confirm- 
ed them  ;  but  both  heralds  were  imprison- 
ed— one  for  the  hoax,  and  the  other  for 
not  finding  it  out.  The  hoax  gave  rise  to 
the  old  popular  error. 

In  old  days  in  this  our  England,  all 
noblemen,  by  whatever  title  they  were 
known,  were  barons.  The  ^'  Conncil  de 
Baronage  "  included  peers  of  every  digni- 
ty. In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  decreed  that  no  nobleman  conld 
sit  in  parliament  without  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons. Nor  was  a  new  peer  conbidered 
actually  possessed  of  his  dignity  till  be  had 
undergone  the  rite  of  investiture.  On  thb 
point  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  fallen  into  a 
singular  error  for  a  King  of  Arms  to  make. 
'^  In  olden  time,"  he  says,  '*  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary  to  invest  with  robes  the 
newly  created  baron  in  open  parliament^ 
and  so  lately  as  the  era  of  King  James  I. 
that  monarch  in  person  solemnly  inducted 
the  barons  created  by  patent,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  by  enrobing  each 
peer  in  scarlet,  with  a  hood  furred  with 
miniver  ;  but  in  the  same  year  it  was  de- 
termined to  discontinue  those  ceremonies 
in  future,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown 
having  declared  that  the  delivery  of  the 
letters  patent  constituted  a  suflicient  crea- 
tion." Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  in- 
vestiture was  in  practice  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  *'  In  the  Banqaetlnff 
House,"  writes  Pepys  (20th  of  Apri^ 
1661),  ''saw  the  king  create"  my  lord 
chancellor  and  several  others  earls,  and 
Mr.  Crewe  and  sevei*al  others  barons, 
the  first  being  led  up  by  heralds  and  five 
old  earls  to  the  king,  and  there  the  patent 
is  read,  and  the  king  puts  on  his  vest  and 
sword  and  coronet,  and  gives  him  the 
patent,  and  then  he  kisses  the  king's  hand, 
and  rises  and  stands  covered  before  the 
king.  And  the  same  for  each  baron, 
only  he  is  led  up  by  three  old  barons,  and 
they  are  girt  with  swords  before  they  go 
to  the  king."  Coronets  were  not  worn  by 
barons  previous  to  this  rei^.  Charles 
conferred  this  honor,  as  Ehzaboth  had 
done  on  viscounts.  As  connected  with 
this  matter,  we  may  notice  that  a  peer's 
robes  cost  about  £1000 :  but  just  previous 
to  George  IV.'s  coronation,  Mr.  \Vayte 
offered  to  supply  them  for  that  occasion 
at  £220,  ana  to  take  them  back  at  £80, 
which  lefl  ample  profit  for  their  use. 

On  the  subject  of  the  creation  of  peers 
we  will  here  mention  the  ezccedmgly 
pretty  custom  which  was  once  in  force  ia 
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France.  In  thfe  time  of  the  old  parliament 
a  "  duke  and  peer,"  on  his  nomination, 
and  even  if  he  were  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
was  obliged,  in  the  spring  next  after  his 
nomination,  to  present  a  tribute  of  roses 
to  the  parliament.  This  was  called  the 
**  Ceremony  of  the  Roses."  The  new 
duke,  moreover,  was  accustomed  to  dec- 
orate the  hall  in  which  the  parliament  sat, 
and  every  adjacent  chamber,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  and  foliage.  Previous 
to  his  introduction,  he  gave  a  magnificent 
breakfast.    On  his    introduction,    pages 


preceded  him  bearing  a  large  silyer  basin 
filled  with  roses  and  violets,  which  were 
presented  to  the  president.  The  pretty 
ceremony  could  not  be  avoided.  In  June, 
1541,  the  parliament  decreed  that  Louis 
de  Bourbon  Montpensier,  created  duke 
and  peer  in  February,  1638,  and  Frangois 
de  Cleves,  created  "  Due  de  Nevers  "  in 
January  of  the  same  year,  should  present 
the  flowery  tribute,  and  that  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  though  the  last  in  date  of  crea- 
tioa  should  bring  his  roses  and  violets  first. 
— Athenceum. 


*m  • 
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CHILDREN      OF      THIS      WORLD. 


"We  all  recognize  more  or  less,  that  the 
celebrity  and  the  success  of  a  man  during 
the  period  of  his  active  life  will  not  always 
meet  with  a  similar  estimate  when  he  has 
withdrawn  from  it.  It  is  not  of  that  high 
and  sacred  thing,  Fame  in  the  large  sense, 
and  en du rant  through  many  generations 
— fame  such  as  that 

Semper  florentis  Homeri — 

of  which  we  are  speaking ;  but  of  'those 
lower  species  of  it  which  throw  a  halo 
round  almost  every  body  who  has  been  in 
any  sphere  frequently  before  the  world*8 
eye  during  his  existence.  Such  celebrity 
as  this — adhuc  vivo  glory  we  might  call 
it — may  be  gained  simply  by  honest  work 
and  fair  abihties ;  it  surrounds  an  efficient 
secretary  of  state  or  a  successful  mer- 
chant. Or  it  may  be  gained,  as  men 
whisper  in  many  cases,  by  means  less  di- 
rect— by  versatility  and  knowledge  of 
human  weakness,  m  politics;  by  beauty 
and  a  good  cellar,  in  society ;  by  dexterity 
and  deference  to  popular  commonplace,  in 
novel- writing,  or  poetry,  or  art,  or  even 
comparative  anatomy.  And  two  points 
may  be  specially  noted  of  such  fame  as 
this :  that  we,  generally  speaking,  at  once 
acquiesce  in  it  while  the  man'  lives,  and 
are  conscious  that  it  will  not  overlive  him. 
The  world,  naturally  favoring  its  children, 
plays  a  kind  of  good-naturea  game  with 
them ;  it  gives  them  their  day  in,  as  it 


were ;  docs  not  profess,  except  of  course 
oflScially,  to  think  that  their  reputation  or 
their  influence  will  last;  but,  meanwhile, 
allows  them  to  reap  all  the  advantages. 
In  the  outspoken  Middle  Ages  the  posi- 
tion of  such  Children  of  this  World  was 
rudely  symbolized  by  a  certain  arrange- 
ment which  people  contracted  with  a  cer- 
tain personage.  We  have  done  away  with 
that  personage  and  his  unpleasant  parch- 
ments; the  **  feudal  devil,"  as  Gdthe 
says,  *^  is  no  more ;"  yet  it  is  a  curious, 
even  if  an  unpractical  thing,  to  inquire 
what  possessors  of  present  fame  might,  of 
old,  have  been  allegorized  as  high  con- 
tracting powers  of  this  kind,  and  to  ask 
by  what  means  they  manage  to  be  so 
much  wiser  in  their  veneration  than  the 
Children  of  Light.  U  is  obvious  that  no 
disrespect,  far  less,  censure,  toward  the 
Children  of  this  World  can  be  thus  con- 
veyed ;  for  in  so  judging  them  we  merely 
anticipate  by  a  few  years  the  estimate 
which,  as  we  have  said,  their  cotempora- 
ries  have  already  tacitly  formed,  and  gen- 
tly whispered.  Indeed,  we  frankly  admire 
the  success  which  has  raised  them  to  high 
places  in  the  public  view ;  even  if  occa- 
sionally that  impertinent  wonder  with 
which  Pope  surveyed  the  flies  in  the  am- 
ber will  force  itself  on  the  mind,  at  a  pe- 
riod, perhaps,  of  digestive  derangement. 
But  this  success  is  their  invitation  to  us  to 
I  examine  and  to  ask  how  it  was  gained, 
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snd  how  long  it  will  continue.  And  in 
analyzing  these  phenomena,  if  we  find 
means  to  answer  the  inquiry,  we  look,  or 
seem  to  look,  into  the  next  page  of  his- 
tory, and  enjoy  something  of  the  pleasure 
which  the  children  of  Mr.  Dickens  or  Mr. 
Thackeray  may  have  enjoyed  when  they 
read  on  Christmay  Day  the  January  num- 
ber of  Vanity  JFair  or  Pickwick^  and 
knew,  before  we  could,  how  the  rogue  was 
shown  np,  or  how  the  devil  came  to  fetch 
off  the  wicked  nobleman. 

We  need  not,  however,  dwell  upon  that 
first  and  thoroughly  honorable  species  of 
adhuc  vivo  reputation  which  we  have  no- 
ticed. It  is  simply  the  halo  that  a  certain 
performance  of  duty,  or  the  occupation  of 
A  certain  position,  throws  round  a,  per- 
haps, unambitious  man.  Some  one  must 
fill  the  place,  we  often  say — must  be  duke, 
or  head  of  the  bank,  or  foreign  secretary 
in  his  turn ;  and  the  place  is  in  itself  so 
high  that  it  imparts  a  glory  to  the  wearer. 
Even  if  this  be  his  main  title  to  ^lory,  yet 
the  loft V  personage  in  question  will,  pretty 
surely,  have  the  chance  of  doing  a  few 
kind  or  liberal  things ;  and  such  tilings, 
from  such  an  eminence,  have  a  grace  and 
distinction  of  their  own.  The  reputation 
arising  from  all  this  we  take  to  be  not 
only  inevitable  and  innocent,  but  of  con- 
siderable value  in  oiling  the  wheels  of 
life.  It  is  the  fairly-camed  honor  of  duty 
done  on  a  pinnacle ;  the  counterbalance  to 
some  of  the  uneasiness  which  besets  a 
throne  ;  at  the  lowest,  the  recognition  that 
a  man  has  tried  to  bear  himself  well  in 
circumstances  of  a  certain  responsibility. 
It  helps  him  to  easy-chairs  in  life,  and  to 
peace  on  the  death-bed.  Finally,  it  is  en- 
graved on  the  monuments  of  a  thousand 
peers  and  ministers,  bishops  and  magis- 
trates, writers  and  soldiers,  where,  though 
not  quite  aere  perennins^  it  has  a  duration 
and  an  extent  precisely  commensurate 
with  the  marble  tablet. 

We  remember  how  the  TYmw,  that 
special  and  singular  patron  of  Children  of 
the  World,  spoke  of  the  late  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  in  its  obituary  notice,  as  the 
^most  respected  man  of  the  day."  This 
was  an  admirable  instance  of  the  kind  of 
exaggeration  we  mean ;  conscious,  indeed, 
yet  not  too  conscious.  But  there  is  a  noble 
and  conspicuous  member  of  the  Lower 
Ilouse,  happily  yet  living,  who  may  better 
aerve  to  illustrate  the  above  text.  We 
^uote  him  solely  because,  when  an  exam- 
ple is  introduced,  it  should  be  a  brilliant 


one,  for  in  some  importaot  features  Lord 
Palmerston's  portrait  will  not  come  within 
the  limits  here  sketched.  A  succesafol 
premier  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  oeii- 
tury  will,  quite  abstractedly  from  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man,  always  hold  a  dit- 
tingubhed  place  in  English  annals,  at 
least  until  they  are  written  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Buckle ;  nor  will  the  present 
premier  individually  fail  to  be  remem- 
bered with  honor  so  long  as  the  phrase 
Civis  Romanus  is  held  to  \fQ  accurately 
construed  by  British  Traveler.  Lord 
Palmerston,  though  owing  much  to  na- 
ture and  more  to  birth,  is  a  bright  ex- 
ample how  to  make  the  most,  it  not  of 
both  worlds,  yet  at  least  of  4hat  world 
with  which  wc  are  best  familiar.  Deter- 
mined never  to  be  unintelligible  by  the 
meanest  capacity  in  speech,  and  in  policy 
rarely  to  ascend  above  the  vision  of  the 
average  Englishman,  he  may  have  sacri- 
ficed— ^perhaps  we  might  even  say,  he  has 
sacrificed — to ''  his  generation  "  the  loftier 
impulses  of  his  intellect,  and,  at  timeS| 
the  aspirations  of  his  statesmanship.  Tka 
epithets  which  friends  apply  to  him  are 
the  unconscious  echo  of  the  impression 
which  ho  is  destined  to  leave— dexteroas, 
active,  versatile,  vigorous,  genial ;  pleas- 
ant epithets,  doubtless,  and  such  as  any 
man  might  envy,  but  not  exactly  of  the 
immortal  order.  Like  the  last  fashionable 
bonnet  (nor  would  he  superciliously  reject 
such  a  standard  of  comparison),  Lord 
Palmerston  is  neat,  brilliant,  handy,  in- 
dispensable, and  constructed  of  the  best 
materials  that  are  consistent  with  eoon- 
omy;  but  he  will  not  be  seen  on  the 
shelf  of  the  British  Museum,  a  thousand 
years  hence,  like  the  helmet  of  King 
I^^rrhus.  But  then  the  bonnet  does  not 
wish  to  be  the  helmet  of  King  Pyrrhns  1 
Perhaps  we  sometimes  laud  him  a  litde 
too  highly,  with  a  knowledge  that,  thoueh 
we  wish  to  honor  him  much,  we  wish  for 
his  services  more.  Even  in  our  own 
sketch  there  may  be  a  rose-tint  or  two 
supernumerary.  It  is  in  certain  measares 
that  he  has  carried,  in  certain  bursts  of 
eloquence  where  the  man  was  deeply 
stirred  and  knew  that  his  audience  or  nis 
countrymen  had  risen  to  his  level,  that 
the  future  Macaulay  (if  an  equal  admirer 
of  great  whig  houses)  will  find  ocoasion 
to  confer  the  laudes  latidati  viri.  Mean- 
while the  poet  of  No.  .37  High<«treet| 
St.  Giles,  has  recently  drawn  a  portrait 
which — ^in  rough  lines  no  doabt^  bat 
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lines  as  Englishmen  love  —  admirably 
sums  up  what  we  have  here  ventured  to 
suggest : 

"  Here's  jolly  good  luck  to  Palmerston, 

And  although  near  fourscore, 
We  hope  that  he  may  live  in  health 

For  twenty  years  or  more  ; 
We  could  not  find  a  better 

If  we  hunted  through  the  land ; 
Then  here's  success  to  Palmerston, 

He's  a  regular  good  old  man  I 

^*  He's  a  rum  cove,  fol  do  riddle  I  do, 
Our  pre-mi-er  so  free ; 
Lord  Palmerston  is  a  funny  old  chap, 
And  they  won't  get  over  he," 

ThQ  world,  like  the  church,  is  a  word 
of  a  singularly  chameleon-like  quality. 
The  Meas  of  praise  or  of  dispraise  which 
it  conveys  may  range  almost  from  heaven 
to  the  —  antipodes.  We  have  hitherto 
taken  it  in  the  higher  position  of  its  or- 
bit; somewhere  ^^  above  the  waist,"  as 
Hamlet  said,  or  "  the  middle  of  its  favors." 
In  this  sense,  to  be  Children  of  this  World 
is  something  distinct  from  being  simply 
and  downrightly  worldly.  It  means  do- 
ing your  duty  with  energy,  pushing  your 
way  without  philosophical  scruples,  and 
making  fame  and  money  on  the  road  by 
all  methods  consistent  (of  course)  with 
the  highest  principles  of  honor.  Respect- 
able is  an  epithet  which,  as  we  in  Eng- 
land at  present  employ  it,  exactly  fits  this 
class  during  life;  ana  whatever  reputa- 
tion they  leave — though  less  in  amount, 
as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  than  cotem- 
poraries  by  a  good-natured  and  useful  fic- 
tion confer  upon  them — will  be  thorough 
ly  respectable  also.  But  in  the  great 
commercial  school  of  the  world  there  is 
another  class  of  its  children  who— watch- 
ing the  career  of  our  friends  above,  ob- 
serving how  they  succeed,  and  that  ex- 
cess or  extra  quantity,  so  to  speak,  of 
fame  which  the  world  allows  them — enact 
a  kind  of  imitation  of  their  parts,  with 
certain  differences  on  which  we  now  pro- 
pose to  dwell.  They  too,  succeed ;  and 
we  honestly  admire  their  success,  al- 
though we  may  plead  to  be  excused  from 
greatly  respecting  it.  The  distinctive 
quality — ^the  differentia^  as  the  logicians 
say — of  these  men  seems  to  lie  in  this, 
that  they  reserve  their  interest,  absolutely 
and  wholly,  for  the  range  of  individaai 
life.  Fame  amongst  those  they  will  never 


dine  with,  or  any  after-world  in  which 
a  good  income  is  not  quite  distinctly  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye  of  faith,  has  simply  no 
hold  whatever  on  their  minds,  or  influ- 
ence on  their  actions.  Charles  Lamb  hu- 
morously deprecates  the  heaven  of  theo- 
logians, as  a  place  in  which  he  could  not 
confidently  look  for  finding  a  shelf  for  his 
"  dearly-beloved  folios."  Knowledge,  he 
feared,  would  there  come  to  him,  "by 
some  awkward  process  of  intuition,  in 
place  of  that  familiar  one  of  reading." 
Carry  this  idea  out  in  all  its  ramifications, 
and  the  man  who  acts  upon  it  rationally 
and  consistently  througn  his  threescore 
years  and  ten  (some  act  upon  it,  with  ad- 
mirable steadiness,  from  the  days  of  open 
tarts  and  apples),  will  make  himself  what 
we  mean  by  a  Cfhild  of  this  World,  in  the 
absolute  wordly  sense.  To  succeed  for 
his  own  day  is  his  object,  his  aim  and 
end.  A  certain  amount  of  respectability, 
but  not  too  much ;  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fame  amongst  the  powerful  of  the 
world,  for  fame  is  influence ;  a  shrewd- 
ness which  does  not  disdain,  as  they  say 
of  the  steam-hammer,  to  crack  a  nut, 
while  we  all  know  it  could  punch  an  ar- 
mor-plate— nay,  which,  if  it  sees  halfpence 
in  the  gutter,  will  sagaciously  know  them 
to  be  halfpence  9till;  a  Falstaff,  in  one 
word,  though  not  always  so  humorous 
and  entertaining — in  such,  or  some  such, 
elements  the  Child  of  this  World  will  be 
"  wise  in  his  generation." 

Such  a  man,  it  is  clear,  must  have  some 
considerable  ability.  But  the  ability 
which  brings  success  is  of  two  main  spe- 
cies. The  first  is  the  ability  to  do  well 
the  work  which  you  profess ;  the  second, 
the  ability  to  get  influential  people  or 
classes  to  think  that  you  do  it  well.  Of 
the  first  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
second  is  the  attribute  of  the  class  we 
are  considering.  We  often  hear  this  dis- 
tinction recognized.  People  say,  if  it  be 
demonstrated  to  them,  as  clearly  as  such 
matters  can  be,  that  some  politician  or 
railway^  director  knows  nothing  of  states- 
manship or  business,  that  some  fash- 
ionable artist  can  not  draw — that  at 
least  they  have  had  the  knowledge  how 
to  get  themselves  accepted  by  the  world. 
The  speaker  generally  makes  this  remark 
with  a  smile ;  it  seems  to  dispose  of  the 
impertinent  inquiry  into  the  merits;  it 
tacitly  implies,  the  Children  of  this  World 
are  wber  in  their  day  than  the  other 
children.    After  their  day  it  is  quietly 
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felt  that  a  different  measure  maj  be  ap- 

EliQd ;  but  then  this  is  no  part  of  our 
ero*s  concern.  Such  fame  as  this  is  the 
earnest  of  all  he  aims  at.  It  secures  his 
success,  and  he  may  negotiate  it  for  his 
immediate  advantage  with  as  philosophi- 
cal a  calmness  as  the  swindler  who  draws 
bills  which  he  knows  can  not  be  present- 
ed till  he  is  safe  across  the  Atlantic.  Pos- 
terity has  done  nothing  for  him,  and  may 
harshly  call  him  knave  or  humbug  at  its 
leisure.  Not  to  be  found  out,  adhuc  vivoj 
limits  his  horizon. 

If  such  is  the  quality  of  the  reputation 
wanted,  it  will  be  mainly  amongst  two 
classes  that  it  will  be  sought  by  the 
(male)  Child  of  this  "World.  He  must 
conciliate  a  prominent  literary  organ  or 
two,  and  he  must  succeed  amongst  the 
upper  ranks  ^whether  of  wealth  or  of 
fashion)  of  tne  upper  ten  thousand. 
Whether  it  be  in  politics,  in  science,  in 
art,  or  in  literature  that  he  wishes  to  be 
thought  that  which  he  is  not,  and  to  reap 
the  advantages  thereof,  neither  of  these 
engines  of  fame  can  be  safely  neglected. 
A  few  powerful  patrons  have,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  done  all  the  needful  for  those 
who  aim  at  being  thought  men  of  genius. 
We  sometimes  see,  for  instance,  buildings 
or  public  monuments  plit  up  by  persons 
ignorant  of  the  grammar  of  art,  and,  if 
we  are  innocent  of  the  world,  express  our 
naif  wonder  how  men  who  have  no  popu- 
larity, and  have  been  perhaps  often  ex- 
posed for  incompetence,  can  succeed  so 
widely.  The  very  innocent  even  go  so 
far  as  to  use  what  we  hope  Archbishop 
Trench  will  warrant  us  in  considering  the 
Saxon  word  job.  How  often  that  word 
was  employed  in  18G2,  for  example,  in  con- 
nection with  our  friends  at  South  Kensing- 
ton! How  ignorantly,  however,  as  was 
felt  by  all  persons  of  well-constituted 
minds  and  a  certain  consideration — how 
improperly  I  These,  however,  are  com- 
paratively rare  cases.  In  general,  more 
or  less  adhesion  from  the  literature  of  the 
day  can  not  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  su- 
perfluous to  show  why  this  is  the  case. 
How,  for  instance,  should  those  bom,  by 
inferior  luck,  south  of  Tweed,  have  dis- 
covered the  poetical  merits  of  the  great 
Professor  Aytoun,  had  not  the  Scottish 
papers,  and  those  English  to  which 
Scotchmen  contribute  the  outpourings  of 
the  ingenium  perfervidum^  proved  to  us, 
with  such  gallant  resolution  against  over- 
whelming odds,  that  the  author  of  the 


Lays  is  the  Scott  of  his  generation  F  To 
belong  to  a  small  quasi-nationality,  and 
cultivate  its  vanity,  is  no  mean  element  of 
success  for  those  who,  let  us  say,  wish  to 
live  all  their  lives  on  credit,  in  political 
the  importance  of  public  verdicts  is  even 
clearer.  The  sagacious  adventurer  would 
not  neglect  the  good-will  of  Grub-street ; 
much  more  will  he  not  fail  to  conciliate — 
although  always  by- the  most  honorable 
and  agreeable  of  means — the  omnipotent 
managers  of  any  Great  Company.  This, 
and  a  duke  well  used,  have  been  the  mak- 
ing of  many  a  reputation.  Let  the  skep 
tical  study  with  due  discretion  ccrtam 
columns  in  the  Morning  Post.  Who'a 
who  in  1864?  is  a  question  with  which 
the  stationers'  shops  have  rendered  us  fa- 
miliar. Who  dined  with  whom  daring 
1863  will  be  found  of  no  small  use  in  an* 
swering  it. 

A  third  method  of  gaining  that  &nie 
which  is  success,  is  to  take  up  some  pop- 
ular cry,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion as  a  representative  man  in  certain 
largo  sections  of  the  community.  Of 
course  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  men 
of  mark,  and  all  who  wish  to  be  widely 
useful,  do  so.  The  poet  and  the  man  of 
science  must  be,  as  has  been  often  r^ 
marked,  children  of  their  age.  Much 
more  the  chief  in  business  or  politiot. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  imitation  of  it  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned.  .  But  we  take  the 
test  to  be  whether  the  man  is  oonsbtent 
in  his  adoption  of  popular  interests.  If 
so,  popular  as  he  may  himself  be  at  first, 
he  will  be  sure  some  da^  to  find  himself 
in  collision  with  influential  persons  in  so- 
ciety or  in  literature.  Mr.  Dickens  is  an 
example  of  this,  in  those  later  tales  which 
ho  has  devoted  to  social  questions;  the 
polite  world  has  long  tabooed  him.  Mr. 
Huskin  is  another.  We  do  not  here  en- 
ter on  any  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the 
taboo ;  wc  only  note  its  existence.  Bat 
let  another  man  attack  university  narrow- 
ness (let  us  say)  when  he  has  committed 
himself  to  liberalism,  and  shrink  from  his 
attack  when  he  has  received  academio 
office,  and  wo  can  not  help  regarding 
with  a  certain  hesitation  a  love  of  popu- 
larity which  is  pursued  by  such  incono- 
rent  courses.  We  ask,  is  this  intrinsic- 
ally a  representative  man,  or  one  who 
wishes  to  be  believed  such? — that  pro- 
voking inquiry  to  which  Success  gives  an 
answer,  deficient  in  no  element  of  oom- 
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pleteness  except  duration.  And  duration 
was  not  one  of  the  points  in  the  game 
that  Children  of  this  World  play  for. 

Occasionally,  however,  it  will  occur,  by 
a  perverse  and  vexatious  chance,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  successful  fails  a  little  be- 
fore their  day.  What,  to  the  well-regu- 
lated disposition  which  we  trust  that  we 
and  our  friends  possess,  can  be  more  lu- 
gubrious and  deplorable  than  the  occur- 
rence of  such  a  detection  amongst  any  of 
our  popular  cotemporaries  ?  It  is  like 
the  failure  of  the  Great  Eastern ;  we  all 
knew  she  could  not  pay,  but  we  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  national  credit,  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  would  not  commence 
operations  in  our  time.  Fame  which  rests 
on  the  verdict  of  a  fashionable  clique,  and 
is  imperfectly  buttressed  by  the  public  at 
large,  appears  especially  liable  to  this  la- 
mentable collapse.  We  have  noticed  one 
which  occurred  but  the  other  day.  The 
church  annals  of  the  worldly  eighteenth 
century  supply  an  amusing  example  on  a 
small  scale.  A  worthy  Doctor  in  Divini- 
ty, who  had  done  himself  gome  little 
credit  in  his  college,  was  promoted  to  one 
of  the  Western  deaneries.  Before  the 
ratification  of  his  appointment,  and  while 
he  was  in  the  state  which,  in  case  of  bish- 
ops, is  named  "  designate,"  busy  in  for- 
getting old  friends,  and  in  flattering  new, 
his  acquaintances  were  jealous  enough  of 


his  success  to  report  that  he  endeavored 
to  give  what  he  considered  an  aristocratic 
color  to  his  name,  by  the  conversion  of 
Simpson  into  Simson.  What  was  his  con- 
fusion when,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
stall,  he  discovered  that  two  of  the  best 
families  in  the  county  bore  the  patronymic 
of  Simpson — Simpson  with  a  p?  This 
was,  indeed,  a  case  which,  under  existing 
church  patronage  and  the  high  tone  of 
clerical  aspirants,  would  now  be  simply 
impossible,  from  York  to  Canterbury, 
But  somewhat  similar  miscalculations  are 
made,  even  in  our  own  day,  in  other  lines 
of  life.  A  charlatan  of  genius  is  "  found 
out,**  a  lord  mayor  is  made  a  joke  of,  a 
professional  literary  bully  makes  a  joke 

of  himself,  Mr. puts  his  name  to  a 

letter,  insisting  that  he  will  never  aban- 
don anonymous  editorship,  and  the  world 
laughs  and  forgets  its  children.  Solvun- 
tur  riau  tabuke.  The  philosopher  mean- 
time looking  on,  if  he  feels  at  all,  feels  a 
mild  regret  for  those  whose  bubble  has 
thus  burst  a  little  prematurely.  It  seems 
hard  that  ephemera,  who  asked  for  noth- 
ing beyond,  should  not  have  their  day ; 
or  should  anticipate,  even  by  a  few  years, 
the  contemptuous  silence  with  which,  as 
we  knew  whilst  we  listened  politely  to 
their  praises,  the  world  all  along  means 
to  reward  them : 

Socuros  latices,  ct  longa  oblivia. 


Trom    the    Bdinburgh    Bevlew. 


KIRK'S       CHARLES       THE       BOLD.* 


The  episode  of  history  which  these 
volumes  undertake  to  set  forth  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  which  any  age  or  any 
country  has  produced.  The  conflict  of 
the  new  and  the  old,  the  antagonism  of 
rival  systems  of  government,  of  mcompat- 
ible  interests  and  ambitions,  was  never 
exhibited  to  the  world  embodied  in  more 
characteristic  actors  or  on  a  more  impos- 
ing stage ;  and  from  act  to  act  of  the 

•  History  of  Charlet  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
By  J  GUN  Foster  Ki&k.    Vols.  I.  and  IL  London, 

1863. 


great  drama  the  incidents  increase  in  ra- 
pidity of  succession  and  in  grandeur,  until 
the  chief  personage  of  the  scene  ends  his 
impetuous  and  bloodstained  career  by  a 
catastrophe  as  tragic  and  as  terrible  as 
poetical  justice  could  have  invented. 
Never,  moreover,  were  two  principles  so 
fairly  tested  and  arrayed  against  each 
other  as  feudalism  and  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern government  in  the  persons  of  Charles 
the  Bold  and  Louis  XL ;  never  the  duality 
of  contrast  so  strongly  marked.  Feudal- 
ism, like  our  daily  luminary,  appeared  in 
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grander  state  just  before  its  setting — and, 
like  some  tropical  plant,  it  seemed  to  have 
waited  to  produce  its  most  luxuriant  and 
gorgeous  magnificence  in  the  House  of 
Burgundy,  and  to  have  perished  in  the 
production.  The  figure  of  Charles,  as 
portrayed  by  the  Burgundian  chroniclers, 
with  stem  and  warlike  features,  mailed  in 
armor  of  steel,  with  jeweled  helmet  and 
lion  crest,  with  mantle  of  velvet  sprinkled 
with  diamonds  and  rubies,  seated  on  a 
steed  of  matchless  beauty,  whose  very 
bridle  and  caparison  blazed  with  gold  and 
])reciou8  stones,  imposes  on  the  imagina- 
tion; while  nothing  can  be  more  mean 
than  the  appearance  of  his  adversary,  the 
representative  of  the  new  system  which 
was  to  substitute  policy  for  pageantry  and 
the  influence  of  intelligence  for  the  law- 
less anarchy  of  force.  Louis  made  but  a 
sorry  figure  in  an  age  noted  for  its  splendor, 
with  his  scanty  fustian  raiment,  his  shabby 
hat,  and  the  wooden  beads  and  leaden 
ornaments  of  a  pilgrim.  His  countenance, 
in  its  lean  and  withered  pallor,  looked, 
we  arc  told,  like  that  of  a  leper.  His 
entire  absence  of  morality,  and  the  grovel- 
ing superstition  of  his  mind,  enhanced  the 
repulsiveness  of  his  person ;  and  it  would 
appear  as  though  nature  had  intended  to 
show  in  the  one  case  how  vital  and  en- 
during was  the  principle  represented,  in 
spite  of  its  unattractive  exterior,  and  how 
utterly  effete  was  the  other  as  a  social  and 
national  element  of  power,  in  spite  of  the 
gilded  splendor  with  which  it  was  clothed 
and  surrounded. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  an- 
cient animating  principles  and  forces  of 
society  had  so  utterly  departed,  leaving 
nothing  behind  them  but  empty  forms, 
displayed  with  unblushing  effrontery  in 
the  service  of  hypocrisy  and  intrigue. 
Chivalry  was  but  a  name,  although  its 
parade  was  more  extravagant  than  ever. 
Vows  for  undertaking^  a  crusade  against 
the  infidels  still  continued  to  be  taken, 
but  as  a  mere  excuse  for  magnificent  feast- 
ings,  joustings,  banquets,  revelry,  and 
voluptuous  enjoyments.  Feudalism  was 
every  where  in  open  revolt  against  its 
suzerain — that  is,  against  itself.  Morals 
and  reli|^ion  had  been  entirely  divorced, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Louis  XL,  a  degrad- 
ing observance  of  superstitious  rites  was 
considered  capable  of  expiating  all  viola- 
tions of  the  most  sacred,  moral,  and  social 
duties.  Fraud  and  perjury  were  rules  of 
action ;  treachery,  assassinatioD,  and  frat- 


ricide were  the  common  expedients  of 
princes.  That  policy  which  now  passes 
oy  the  name  of  Machiavelli,  was  bat  the 
ordinary  practice  of  rulers  long  before  his 
time;  neither  was  it  peculiar  to  Italj. 
Alfonso  of  Castile,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
Louis  XL,  Warwick,  Vhommt  ie  phu 
subtil  d€  son  vivant^  were  fully  the  nrds 
of  the  Sforzas  and  the  Medici ;  and  the 
moral  obtuseness  of  Philip  de  Comines  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  tne  author  of  the 
Principe,  But  in  Italy,  from  the  intricate 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  various  states, 
as  well  as  from  the  political  genuis  of  the 
people,  the  science  of  politics  and  diplo- 
macy in  the  modem  sense  was  in  a  neat- 
er degree  of  forwardness  than  elsewhere; 
and  Louis  XL,  who  had  an  almost  pro- 
phetic instinct  of  the  principles  ofmodera 
government,  looked  with  eagerness  to  the 
Sforzas  and  the  members  of  the  Venetian 
council  for  lessons  in  the  new  stateorafk. 
To  Francesco  Sforza  he  applied  for  advioe 
at  many  a  difficult  crisis  in  his  career,  and  he 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  three 
Venetians,  for  whom  he  sent  in  order  to  be 
instructed  in  their  method  of  government. 
The  character  of  the  age  thus  reflected  in 
its  princes  is  still  more  apparent  in  the 
character  of  its  literature,  of  which  the 
Chronique  of  Jehande  Saintriy  the  faroe 
Patdin^  the  Cent  NouveUes  of  Louis 
X/.,  were  the  most  admired  productions : 
cynicism,  trickery,  and  licentiousness  are 
always  victorious,  and  they  exhibit  a  dark 
contrast  with  the  simple  faith  of  the 
Trouv^res,  and  the  romantic  grandenr  of 
the  heroes  of  medieval  fiction.  In  the 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  century  not  a  single 
character  is  found  to  interest  the  feelings 
or  attract  sympathy — not  one  figure  is  free 
from  the  dark  obliquity  of  the  epoch :  the 
age  opens,  indeed,  with  the  pure  and  poetic 
apparition  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  but  her  career 
and  destiny  proved  how  entirely  incom- 
prehensible to  our  countrymen  was  such 
an  example  of  patriotism  and  devotion. 
Never  hardly  did  the  prospects  of  human- 
ity seem  more  gloomy  than  in  the  middle 
of  the  century,  when  the  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  con- 
V  ulsed  Europe.  Tyranny,  comiption«  and 
fraud  seemed  enthroned  immutably  in 
Church  and  State,  the  moral  sense  extin* 
guished,  and  the  intellect  hopelessly  sterile 
and  degraded;  just  as  the  press  commenc- 
ed its  revivifying  influence,  the  Reforma- 
tion loosened  the  bands  of  superstition 
from  the  soul,  and  the  new  birth  of  arts 
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and  letters  opened  fresh  regions  to  the 
mind,  as  Columbus  did  to  the  physical 
energies  of  man. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  epochs, 
however,  there  is  a  transition  period  of 
about  thirty  years,  commencing  with  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  which  marks 
the  termination  of  medieval  history.  This 
interregnum  is  occupied  by  the  great  con- 
test of  tlie  House  of  Burgundy  and  France. 
At  its  commencement  the  Burgundian 
power  was  in  the  noon-day  of  its  prosper- 
ity which  it  had  attained  under  the  peace- 
ful sway  of  Philip  the  Good.  Inheriting 
the  rich  possessions  of  the  ancient  counts 
of  Flanders,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  sur- 
passed in  pomp  and  splendor  M  that  the 
gorgeous  taste  of  the  emblazoned  times 
of  chivalry  had  invented ;  their  etiquette 
and  state  ceremonials  were  of  surpassing 
majesty,  and  were  afterward  adopted  by 
Austria  and  Spain.  The  duke  was  styled 
the  Great  Duke  of  the  "  Occident,"  and 
was  the  founder  and  chief  of  the  splendid 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  num- 
bered kings  among  its  members.  The 
chapters  were  held  in  the  splendid  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Bavon,  where  the  duke  sat 
beneath  a  canopy  of  gold  in  front  of  the 
high  altar  embellished  by  the  genuis  of 
Van  Eyck,  like  Arthur  among  his  knights, 
or  Charlemagne  among  his  peers.  The 
pope  appealed  to  him  for  aid  as  to  the 
fountain-liead  of  chivalry ;  and  an  enter- 
tainment called  the  vceu  du  faiaan^  and 
intended  to  inaugurate  a  new  crusade, 
which  was  given  by  Philip  in  consequence 
of  such  an  appeal  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
obtained  immense  celebrity.  The  gorgeous 
Flemish  festival  was  such  as  none  but  the 
glowing  colors  and  rich  imagination  of  a 
Rubens  could  duly  represent.  It  was 
held  in  an  immense  hall,  surrounded  by 
iBve  tiers  of  galleries  for  the  spectators, 
who  were  required  to  be  masked.  Three 
tables  of  immense  length  were  ranged  in 
the  hall :  on  one  the  central-ornament  was 
a  fortress  of  enormous  size,  flanked  by  a 
tower,  and  attacked  by  a  besieging  army ; 
on  anotj^r,  a  church  holding  within  it  an 
organ  and  a  choir  of  singers ;  and  on  the 
third  a  mammoth  pastry,  in  which  were 
concealed  twenty-eight  musicians.  All 
the  arrangements  were  in  the  same  mon- 
strous and  gigantic  proportions.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  banquet,  the  courses  of 
which,  placed  in  chariots  of  gold  and 
azure,  were  rolled  along  by  machinery, 


the  company  was  diverted  with  music  and 
the  exhibition  of  flying  griffins  and  drag- 
ons, and  such  monsters  as  we  see  in  a 
Christmas  pantomime.  At  last  an  elephant 
entered  the  hall,  conducted  by  a  Saracen 
giant.  On  the  back  of  the  beast  was  a 
tower,  in  which  sat  a  lady  weeping,  in  re- 
ligious and  mourning  attire,  representing 
the  Holy  Church,  and  imploring  the 
knights,  in  poetic  strain,  to  swear  upon 
the  pheasant  to  hasten  to  her  succor. 
When  the  pheasant  (the  bird  of  chivalrv) 
was  brought,  there  were  no  limits  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  duke  and  all 
his  guests  hypothetically  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  crtisade.  At  such  festivals 
assembled  from  time  to  time  all  the  chief 
princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  proud  to 
share  the  boundless  hospitality  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  never  weary  of 
admiring  his  gold  and  silver  vessels,  his 
rich  tapestries,  his  paintings,  his  illumi- 
nated volumes,  his  accumulated  treasures, 
his  crucifixes,  reliquaries,  and  chased 
works  of  gold,  and  his  collection  of  jewels, 
which,  for  size,  brilliancy,  and  number,  was 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  But 
shrewd  observers,  such  as  the  Venetian  or 
Milanese  ambassadors,  admired  still  more 
the  wonderful  country  of  the  Netherlands, 
of  whose  prosperity  this  magnificence  and 
wealth  was  but  the  symbol.  The  florid 
and  exuberant  Flemish  nature  is  as  visible 
in  the  extravagance  of  these  festivals  as 
it  is  in  the  pictures  of  the  grandest  of  their 
artists. 

For  the  towns  of  Flanders  surpassed  the 
rest  of  the  towns  of  Europe  in  wealth  and 
abundance  as  much  as  the  dukes  surpassed 
other  princes.  The  Netherlands  were 
then  the  mart  and  workshop  of  the  whole 
earth.  Their  rich  stufis  of  satin  and  vel- 
vet, their  cunning  workmanship  in  wood, 
iron,  copper,  and  gold,  found  a  way  into 
all  lands,  and  the  brands  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  their  chief  towns  were  as  well 
known  in  Cairo  and  Damascus  as  in  Lon- 
don or  Madrid.  In  the  mart  of  Bruges 
were  heaped  the  products  of  the  whole 
earth ;  the  spices  of  the  East  were  ex- 
changed for  the  amber  and  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Baltic.  Nor  was  the 
wealth  of  these  great  towns  their  only 
characteristic ;  the  artificers  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  pike  and  sword 
as  with  the  instrument  of  labor.  The 
lusty  and  turbulent  spirit  of  freedom  had 
secured  for  them  privileges  and  char- 
ters which  they  well  knew  iiow  to  defend 
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in  the  field ;  before  Morgarten  and  before 
Crensy  they  had  ahow^n  in  the  great  rout 
of  Courtrai  what  mere  "  vilains  "  could 
effect  on  foot  against  the  proudest  and 
most  numerous  of  European  aristocracies : 
the  example  of  their  struggles  for  in- 
dependence had  a  contagious  influence 
throughout  the  continent,  and  the  chape- 
ron hlanc  of  Ghent  was  adopted  as  the 
badge  of  freedom  by  the  citizens  of  Paris. 

Possessing  these  rich  and  populous  re- 
gions of  Flanders,  the  dukes  could  afford 
to  leave  almost  untaxed  their  ancestral  do- 
minions of  the  two  Burgundies,  which 
supplied  them  only  with  troops.  Never- 
theless, amid  all  their  riches  and  power, 
the  anomaly  of  their  position  as  vassals  of 
the  crown  of  France  grew  more  and  more 
apparent  with  the  growth  of  the  two 
countries.  Even  while  the  duke  sat  as 
head  of  the  chapter  of  the  Toison  cT  Or^ 
in  more  than  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a 
sovereign,  he  mi^ht  receive  a  legal  sum- 
mons from  a  black-robed  usher  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  The  diversity  of  races 
under  his  rule,  which  made  his  dominions 
the  Austria  of  the  Middle  Ages,  increased 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  That  such 
difficulties  might  have  been  overcome,  and 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Burgundy 
placed  on  a  firm  and  independent  basis,  is 
fully  possible,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  characteristics  of  nationality  were  less 
strongly  marked  than  they  are  now ;  but 
in  any  case  groat  political  tact  and  pru- 
dence, or  verygreatmilitary  genius,  could 
alone  have  accomplished  it.  Charles  the 
Bold  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  with 
out  either  of  these  qualities,  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  disastrous  career  we  have  now 
to  consider. 

The  calamitous  conflicts  of  the  royalty 
of  France  with  the  aires  des  fleurs  de  ly8^ 
as  her  great  feudatories  of  royal  blood 
were  called,  were  prepared  by  the  improv- 
idence of  the  first  Valois,  who  renewed 
the  system  of  granting  large  provinces  in 
apanage  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  royal 
family — a  practice  ot  which  the  wisest  of 
the  Capetian  monarchs  had  seen  the  per- 
nicious consequences,  and  which  they  had 
endeavored  to  abolish.  The  most  fatal  of 
such  errors,  however,  was  that  by  which 
the  House  of  Burgundy  was  created,  or 
rather  re-created,  by  John,  the  second 
prince  of  the  Valois  race.  The  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  established  by  the  Capetian 
dynasty,  had  become  extinct  in  the  person 
of  Philip  de  Roavres,  a  descendant  of  a 


younger  branch  of  the  former  royal  line, 
on  whom  the  duchy  was  first  conferred. 
Had  John  followed  the  example  of  Loais 
le  Gros,  Philip  Augustus,  or  Louis  IX., 
he  would  have  regarded  this  as  a  happj 
accident,  and  united  the  duchy  for  ever 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Bat  in  a  blind 
fit  of  affection  for  his  joungest  son  Philip, 
who  had  fought  by  his  side  at  Poictien, 
he  created  afresh  for  him  the  feudal  bot- 
ereignty  of  Burgundy,  subject  to  the  nstial 
conditions  of  homage  and  reversion  to  the 
crown.  Philip  le  Hardy,  thns  first  ddke 
of  the  new  line,  sought  and  obtained  ih 
marriage  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Philip 
de  Rouvres,  the  last  holder  of  the  dnehjr 
— a  marriage  of  policy  which  raised  hii 
power  at  once  to  the  level  of  any  Euro- 
pean sovereignty,  since  Margaret  was  nol 
only  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis 
van  Male,  Count  of  Flanders  and  ArtoiL 
but  as  widow  of  Philip  de  Rouvres,  added 
to  this  magnificent  dowry  the  sovereigntj 
of  Franche  Comte,  a  fief  of  the  empire. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  wnose 
surname  of  the  Wise  or  the  Learned 
rightly  characterizes  his  superiority  of  in- 
telligence among  the  unlettered  chieftains 
of  a  feudal  age,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
weakly  monarch  reigned  supreme  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  arm  of  JBertrand  du 
Guesclin  conquered  in  the'  field  and  lib- 
erated the  soil  of  France  from  the  feet 
of  English  invasion  and  the  brigandage 
of  the  Great  Company,  Philip  the  Bold 
played  no  more  than  a  subordinate  part  to- 
gether with  the  other  princes  of  the  blood. 
But  when  Charles  YI.  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  on  the  premature  death  of  his 
father  in  1380,  a  period  arrived  in  which  the 
crown  remained  without  defense  against 
the  encroaching  ambition  of  its  vassals. 
During  his  long  and  disastrous  reign  of 
forty-two  years,  he  was  king  only  in  name ; 
for  the  first  eight  years  after  his  accession 
he  was  in  minority,  and  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  in  s  state 
of  hopeless  lunacy,  with  brief  intervals  of 
reason.  The  royal  power  and  welfare  of 
France  were  at  the  meroy  of  the  intrignes 
of  the  uncles  of  the  king,  amoqg  wh<mi 
Philip  assumed  and  kept  the  preeminence; 
great,  however,  as  had  been  the  evil  whidh 
Philip  the  Bold  had  wrought  upon  France, 
it  was  insignificant  compared  with  that 
entailed  by  his  son  John  the  Fearless. 

The  unhappy  king  living  in  confinement^ 
unwashed,  unshorn,  fiyin^  into  fury  npon 
his  attendants,  and  throwing  himself  npott 
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his  food  like  a  wolf,  seemed  but  a  type  of 
the  general  disorder  of  the  public  mind. 
John  the  Fearless  succeeded  to  bis  father's 
place  in  the  royal  council,  but  his  somber, 
taciturn,  and  morose  nature  was  exasper- 
ated by  the  rival  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  the  king — a  prince 
endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  person  and 
manners  calculated  to  win  the  smiles  of 
ladies  and  the  favor  of  the  court.  John 
the  Fearless,  on  the  other  hand,  following 
in  the  later  steps  of  his  father,  sought  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  who  were  during  this  period  in  a 
normal  state  of  revolt  in  defense  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  and  to  resist  the  in- 
cessant demands  of  the  royal  exchequer. 
Private  jealousy,  as  was  said,  from  the 
intimacy  of  Louis  of  Orleans  with  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  inflamed  in  the 
breast  of  the  duke  the  spirit  of  public 
rivalry  to  deadly  animosity,  until  ur^ed, 
as  he  himself  avowed,  by  the  prompUngs 
of  the  Evil  One,  he  causes  his  rival  to  be 
assassinated,  with  circumstances  of  great 
ferocity,  shortly  after  a  reconciliation  had 
been  effected  between  them,  in  token  of 
which  they  had  taken  the  sacrament  to- 
gether, and  sworn  to  love  and  fraternity. 
From  that  period  until  the  murder  of  John 
himself  at  the  famous  interview  with  the 
dauphin  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau, 
France  was  a  theater  of  horrors  which 
have  hardly  their  parallel  in  the  whole 
course  of  history.  The  inhuman  warfare 
of  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs,  liter- 
ally converted  the  most  fertile  tracts  of 
France  into  deserts.  Roads  disappeared 
— arable  land  was  overgrown  with  bram- 
bles and  forests.  None  dared  to  live  ex- 
cept within  walled  towns.  Wolves  feast- 
ed in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  deso- 
lation of  the  capital  exceeded  that  de- 
nounced on  the  doomed  cities  of  Holy 
Writ.*  To  such  calamities  were  added, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  John  the 
Fearless,  those  of  the  English  invasion. 
Azincourt  was  the  Cannse  of  the  nobility 
of  France,  and  John  the  Fearless  was  as 
fatal  in  his  death  as  he  had  been  in  life  to 
his  country.  Through  the  death-wound 
in  his  skull,  it  was  said,  the  English  en- 
tered the  gates  of  Paris. 

That  sanguinary  deed  of  vengeance 
and  treachery  was,  indeed,  more  advan- 

*  Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  call  to  mind 
tlio  vory  powerful  picture  of  this  reyoltin|Bp  period 
of  Fri'iR'h  history  drawn  by  Mr.  llenry  Taylor  in 
his  ludt  tragedy,  JSL  CUmeiWs  Mt4, 


tageouB  to  the  English  than  many  vio- 
tories.  Philip,  the  new  duke,  in  revenge 
of  his  father  s  murder,  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Henry  V.,  and  accepted 
without  scruple  the  very  conditions  wnich 
the  English  monarch  had  been  unable  to 
impose  upon  John  the  Fearless.  JDuring 
the  two  following  years  till  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  1422,  Philip  was 
actively  engaged  on  the  English  side ;  and 
one  of  the  last  injunctions  of  the  king  was 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  causes  of  misunderstanding  arose. 

Philip  was  apprehensive  of  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign  po\ver  in  the  coun- 
try, powerful  enough  to  be  independent 
of  his  support;  he  had  endured  much 
slighting  treatment,  and  a  great  breach  of 
the  Anglo  Burgundian  alliance  was  caused 
by  the  death  of  Anne  of  Burgundy,  his 
sister,  the  wife  of  the  great  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  so  worthily  succeeded  his  royal 
brother  in  the  regency  of  France.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Joan  of  Arc — the  purest  in- 
carnation of  sanctity  and  heroism  which  it 
was  ever  given  to  any  nation  to  exhibit — 
changed  the  current  of  English  victory. 
To  the  duke  himself  Joan  appealed  in  a 
pathetic  letter  a  mains  joiuteSj  to  have 
pity  upon  France,  immediately  after  the 
warrior  maiden  had  led  her  king  triumph- 
antly to  his  coronation  at  Reims.  Philip, 
however,  was  about  this  time  celebrating 
at  Bruges  his  third  marriage  with  Isabella 
of  Portugal,  the  mother  of  Charles  the 
Bold ;  in  whose  honor  he  gave  feasts  and 
tournaments  of  the  noted  Burgundian 
magnificence,  and  instituted  the  celebrated 
order  of  the  Toisoti  cC  Or.  And  it  was  not 
until  four  years  after  Joan  had  been  be- 
trayed to  martyrdom  by  an  ungrateful 
king  and  envious  favorites,  that  Philip, 
weary  of  the  war  and  the  immense  ex- 
penditure which  it  entailed,  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Arras  in  1435  with  Charles 
VIL,  and  dictated  terms  to  his  sovereign 
as  a  conqueror.  While  the  arrangements 
were  proceeding  for  this  treaty,  news 
was  received  of  the  deatn  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
loss  of  that  s^reat  support  of  the  English 
power  and  the  defection  of  Philip,  eight- 
een long  years  ensued  before  the  mvasion 
came  to  an  end  in  France,  with  the  sur- 
render of  Bordeaux  and  the  death  of  the 
brave  Talbot,  who  for  forty  years  had 
made  war  upon  French  soil. 

No  sooner  were  the  English  removed, 
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than  Franco  and  royalty  fonnd  themselves 
face  to  face  with  Bargundy  and  feudalism. 
Subjects  of  dispute  could  not  long  be 
wanting  between  two  powers  not  unequal- 
ly matched,  whose  respective  positions 
were  so  ill  defined,  and  whose  relations 
were  so^nextricably  intermingled.  Even 
when  the  news  arrived  at  the  ^urgundian 
court  of  the  descent  of  Talbot  upon 
Guienne,  one  of  the  duke's  nearest  con- 
fidants exclaimed,  '*  Would  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  now  in  Rouen  and  in  all  Nor- 
mandy !"  For  Philip  at  that  very  time 
was  engaged  in  arms  against  the  city  of 
Ghent,  which  had  appealed  to  the  king  as 
sovereign  and  protector  of  her  privileges, 
and  had  at  this  very  time  his  ambassadors 
within  her  walls.  During  the  long  period, 
however,  which  intervened  between  the 
treaty  of  Arras  and  the  death  of  Charles 
VII.,  the  rivalry  of  the  two  was  confined 
to  the  limits  of  iealous  diplomacy  and  re- 
monstrance. The  policy  of  Philip  was  on 
the  whole  a  policy  of  peace,  ana  his  do- 
minions enjoyed  a  state  of  prosperity  sur- 
passing that  of  every  other  principality 
of  Europe.  In  his  reign  of  nearly  fifty 
years,  the  splendor,  power,  and  wealth  of 
the  House  of  Burgundy  reached  its  apogee 
of  grandeur,  and  the  province  of  Flanders 
its  greatest  felicity. 

The  incongruous  relations,  however,  of 
the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy  be- 
came still  more  complicated  by  the  ref- 
uge afforded  by  Duke  Philip  to  the  dau- 
phin, who,  after  having  taken  up  arms 
against  his  father  at  eighteen,  in  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Pragtierie^  remained  ever  af- 
terward at  variance  with  the  king.  This 
strange  character  lived,  or  affected  to  live, 
in  constant  suspicion  of  the  designs  of 
Charles  VII.  and  his  counselors  against 
himself;  he  believed  that  the  king  enter- 
tained a  project  of  settling  the  descent  of 
the  crown  upon  liis  brother,  the  Due  de 
Berri,  and  aeclared  that  he  stood  in  fear 
of  secret  assassination  or  perpetual  im- 
prisonment— a  fear  which  had  some  color 
of  justification,  inasmuch  as  he  was  him- 
sell*  suspected  of  having  poisoned  Agnes 
Sorel,  his  father's  mistress.  Louis,  having 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  court 
for  four  months,  had,  as  Charles  complain- 
ed, staid  away  for  ten  years.  Of  late  he 
had  intrenched  himself  in  his  government 
of  Dauphiny,  and  found  vent  for  his  cease- 
less activity  in  the  independent  adminis- 
tration of  his  province.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  de- 


fiance of  the  objections  of  his  father,  and 
he  scouted  the  royal  mandates  when  the 
Dauphinois  appealed  to  the  latter  against 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  governor ;  at 
length  when  the  patience  of  Charles  was 
exhausted,  an  army  was  sent  against  bim. 
Louis  then  fled  and  sought  the  proteotion 
of  Philip  at  Brussels ;  writing  to  the  king, 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Holy  Father,  he 
was  gone  to  join  *'  his  fair  uncle  of  Bni^ 
gundy,  who  was  about  to  make  war  upon 
the  Turks  for  the  defense  of  the  Catholic 
faith."  Charles  VII.,  on  hearing  of  the 
hospitable  reception  of  his  son  by  his 
vassal,  said,  "  He  has  received  a  fox  who 
will  eat  up  his  chickens.*' 

It  was  mdeed  a  strange  caprice  of  des- 
tiny which  thus  placed  the  prince,  who 
was  the  incarnation  of  all  that  was  anti- 
feudal  and  anti-chivalrous,  at  the  rery 
court  which  was  regarded  as  the  foantain- 
head  of  all  the  feudalism  and  chivalry  of 
the  time.  It  was,  as  Michelet  obsenreSi  a 
new  episode  of  the  fable  of  Renard  and 
Isengrin.  The  dauphin,  humble,  repent- 
ant, submissive,  patient,  amiable  in  excess, 
was  in  the  house  of  his  enemy,  inmratiat- 
ing  himself  with  his  ministers,  play mg  the 
peace-maker  in  family  differences,  observ- 
ant of  court  intrigues,  watching  quietly 
every  thing  and  every  body,  and,  above 
all,  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  his  somber  and 
tragic  cousin,  the  Count  of  Charolais,  the 
heir  of  Burgundy,  the  great  rival  of  his 
life.  The  dauphin  was  now  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  while  the  Count  of  Charo- 
lais was  ten  years  younger — and  this  di& 
parity  of  years  is  of  itself  deeply  signifi- 
cant. Louis,  whoso  mission  it  was  to 
supplant  the  old  rule  of  tumultuous  vio- 
lence by  modem  state-crafl  and  organiza- 
tion, required  more  time  for  his  faculties 
and  judgment  to  ripen,  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  things,  men,  and  policy 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
schemes ;  while  his  adversary,  who  was 
to  represent  the  old  reign,  could  best  carry 
out  his  schemes  with  the  vigor  and  passion 
of  early  youth.  The  one,  moreover,  was 
the  son  of  adversity,  the  other  of  proa* 
perity.  Tlie  dauphin  was  bom  at  the 
time  that  his  father  was  styled  with  ridi- 
cule by  his  enemies  "the  monarch  of 
Bourj^es,"  and  dined  with  his  captains  as 
sparely  as  any  respectable  citizen ;  as  a 
youth  his  pension  had  been  but  ten  crowns 
a  month,  and  early  acquaintance  with 
hardship  and  misfortune  had  quickened  bis 
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intelligence  and  subdued  all  passions  but 
those  coincident  with  his  policy. 

The  six  years  which  Louis  spent  in  exile 
in  the  court  of  Burgundy  passed  peace- 
fully away.  The  two  aged  princes  made 
war  upon  each  other  solely  by  embassy 
— both  having  intractable  sons,  against 
whom  it  gave  them  full  occupation  to  be 
on  their  guard.  But  even  in  revolt 
against  paternal  authority  the  two  heirs- 
apparent  displayed  their  essentially  differ- 
ent natures.  Louis  remained  entirely 
aloof  from  his  parent,  and  treated  his  re- 
monstrances with  a  mock  deference  and 
prcfestations  of  filial  affection  which 
showed  that  he  had  no  heart  at  all ;  while 
the  Count  of  Charolais's  disputes  with  his 
father  arose  from  a  stubborn  will  and  a 
violent  temper,  aroused  by  jealousy  of  the 
Croys,  the  duke's  favorites  and  ministers, 
and  always  admitted  of  reconciliation. 
Louis  in  these  family  difficulties  kept 
friends  with  both  parties ;  and  generally 
the  part  he  played  both  with  pnnces  and 
with  courtiers  was  that  of  excessive  good 
felloAvship  and  condescension  —  riding, 
hunting,  hawking  with  all;  telling  and 
hearing  broad  tales  and  jests,  and  even 
borrowing  money  here  and  there,  on  note 
of  hand.  But  the  time  arrived  at  which 
it  was  to  be  seen  what  reality  there  was 
behind  fbis  supple  and  insinuating  charac- 
ter. Charles  VIL  died,  and  the  old  Duke 
of  Burgundy  escorted  his  euest  to  his 
coronation  at  Reims  with  all  the  pomp 
and  solendor  of  the  Burgundian  court. 
Indeea,  so  vast  was  the  state  of  the  duke, 
so  dazzling  the  blaze  of  the  diamonds  and 
jewelry  not  only  on  his  person  but  on  the 
bridles  and  trappings  of  his  steed,  which 
swept  the  very  ground,  that  he  looked 
like  an  emperor  by  the  side  of  the  king  in 
spite  of  his  white  steed  and  his  suit  of 
crimson  and  satin.  All  the  magnificence 
which  surrounded  him,  both  at  Reims  and 
at  Paris — the  gorgeous  nobles,  archers, 
and  mcn-at  arms,  the  very  plate  of  his 
coronation  banquet — was  provided  by 
Philip;  and  the  king  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  humoring  the  vanity  and  love 
of  ostentation  of  the  old  prince  to  its 
very  extremity.  Though  the  heir  of  the 
throne  of  France  was  by  custom  a  cheva- 
lier from  his  baptism,  he  insisted  at  the 
coronation  on  being  knighted  by  his  vas- 
sal, and  after  making  a  few  knights  him- 
self, handed  the  sword  to  Philip,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  fatigue  was  too  much  for 
him.     But  in  spite  of  his  effusive  expres- 


sions of  gratitude  and  humility,  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  turning  all  this  dis- 
play into  ridicule.  At  the  coronation 
banquet  he  took  his  crown  off  as  though 
too  heavy  for  him,  and  placed  it  by  his 
side ;  and  instead  of  conversing  with  the 
great  noblemen  about  him,  talked  famil- 
iarly .with  one  Philippe  Pot,  who  stood 
behind  his  chair,  a  gentleman  of  Burgun- 
dy, a  subtil  etjoyeux  confrlre.  Stranger 
still  was  the  trick  he  played  at  the  splendid 
tournament  given  by  the  duke  during  his 
stay  at  Paris.  After  the  Count  of  Ch^r- 
olais  and  all  the  great  eeigneurs  had  ^vell 
jousted  and  displayed  their  elaborate 
armor,  blazing  jewelry,  and  gorgeous 
plumes  before  the  astounded  populace,  a 
champion  of  uncouth  aspect  entered  the 
lists,  himself  and  steed  grotesquely  ac- 
coutered  in  rough  skins  ;  this  bold  spears- 
man  attacked  one  after  another  the  noble 
jousters,  so  that  nothing  stood  before  him.* 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  man-at-arms,  hired  by 
the  king,  who  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of 
this  holiday  chivalry  from  behind  a  window 
in  company  with  certain  ladies  of  Paris, 
and  thus  anticipated  in  effigy  his  treatment 
of  the  spurious  feudalism  of  the  age. 

Before,  however,  the  duke  had  with- 
drawn his  Burgundian  pomp  from  the 
Hotel  d'Artois  and  the  wondering  eyes  of 
the  populace  of  Paris,  Louis  had  doffed 
his  coronation  suit  and  put  on  that  mean 
apparel  to  which  he  adhered  his  whole 
life  long— a  sort  of  pilgrim  garb,  of  gray 
fustian,  with  a  short  cape  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  traveling  boots,  a  shabby  hat 
with  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  attached 
to  it,  and  a  rosary  of  wooden  beads  round 
his  neck.  It  seemed  that  he  had  laid  out 
his  life  to  be  one  of  business  and  travel, 
and  this  was  his  working  sliit.  No  state, 
no  gayety,  was  to  be  found  in  the  melan- 
choly habitations  in  which  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  various  parts  of  France. 
The  tradition  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
court  of  the  Valois,  and  the  contrast  of 
the  voluptuous  pageantry  of  Brussels, 
made  such  a  monotonous  existence  almost 
intolerable  to  his  wife  and  sister. 

Louis  began,  notwithstanding  the  value 
he  set  upon  dissimulation  as  a  method  of 
state-craft,  by  showing  his  cards  too  open- 
ly. His  two  great  faults,  besides  an  entire 
lack  of  morality,  which  he  probably  did 

*  This  incident,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Chastel- 
lain,  is  strangely  omitted  by  Mr.  Kirk,  who  is  usu- 
ally so  prolix  in  his  narrative,  and  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  moat  otrlking  in  the  whole  hiatory  of  Louia  Xh 
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not  consider  a  fault,  were  impatient  eager- 
ness and  a  malicious  love  of  waggery  and 
irony,  even  before  it  was  safe  to  indulge  in 
them.  These  failings,  however,  he  man- 
aged to  correct  with  experience,  and  of 
experience  he  was  destined  to  have  no 
deficiency.  Such,  however,  was  the  dis- 
position of  offices  and  such  the  first  meas- 
ures of  the  new  reign,  that  the  princes  of 
the  blood  and  the  other  great  nobles  im- 
mediately divined  the  object  of  the  king's 
policy — the  destruction  of  tl?e  oligarchy 
of  princes  and  the  concentration  of  all 
pow^r  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign :  they 
understood  from  the  ministers  by  whom 
he  surrounded  himself,  as  Comines  says, 
that  Louis  ''  Stoit  naturellement  ami  des 
gens  de  moyen  etat^  et  ennemi  de  tous 
grans  qui  pouvoient  se  passer  de  lui,'*^ 

The  first  successful  stroke  of  policy  of 
the  king  was  the  recovery  from  the  House 
of  Burgundy  of  the  possession  of  the  towns 
of  the  Somme,  which  had  been  mortgaged 
to  Philip  by  the  treaty  of  Arras  for  four 
hundred  thousand  gold  crowns,  and  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession.  The  story 
of  this,  the  first  and  earliest  advantage 
gained  by  Louis  against  the  House  of 
Burgundy,  is  hardly  told  by  Mr.  Kirk 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  prominence. 
The  transaction  is  most  illustrative  of  the 
insinuating  craft  and  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  Louis  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
discord  existing  between  the  Count  of 
Charolais  and  the  Croys,  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  latter  and  ihe  Count  of  St.  Pol, 
and  the  disputes  of  the  duke  with  the  city 
of  Ghent.  The  recovery  of  these  towns 
on  the  Somme  was  the  object  of  the  most 
eager  policy  of  Louis  from  the  very  moment 
of  his  accession.  France  without  them 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  possession  of  P6ronne,  Amiens, 
and  Abbeville,  of  Picardy  and  Artois,  he 
might  introduce  the  English  through  Ca- 
lais in  two  days  into  the  heart  of  France. 
By  incessant  application  of  every  diplo- 
matic ruse  to  wear  out  the  resistance  of 
the  duke,  and  widen  the  breach  existing 
between  him  and  his  son,  he  got  the  old 
man  to  consent  to  give  up  the  towns  on 
condition  of  the  money  being  paid.  When 
he  signed  the  agreement  Philip  had  no 
thought  that  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
could  be  found  within  the  stipulated  time. 
But  no  sooner  was  compliance  extorted 
than  the  astonished  prince  found  two  hun- 
dred thousand  gold  crowns  in  his  hands, 
and  the  rest  was  not  long  in  forthcoming. 


The  ministers  of  Louis  also  considered  it 
impossible  to  find  so  large  a  sum  on  the 
instant.  But  their  master  would  admit 
of  no  objections.  He  sent  one  here,  an- 
other there,  with  such  precipitation  tbat» 
as  they  said,  they  had  scarcely  time  to 
draw  on  their  boots.  He  begged,  implor- 
ed, insisted,  threatened  on  all  sides.  The 
money  must  be  found,  he  said  :  ten  thou- 
sand francs  here,  thirty-five  thousand  there, 
and  so  on,  it  seemed  to  him,  were  to  be 
got  en  ung  pas  d*&ne  ;  and,  to  complete 
the  sum,  the  impatient  monarch  made  no 
scruple  of  dragging  up  the  deposits  from 
the  crypts  of  Notre  Dame,  which  were  in 
trust  of  the  parliament,  and  the  property 
of  orphans,  widows,  and  suitors. 

If  the  Count  of  Charolais,  then  at  vari- 
ance with,  and  separated  from  his  &ther^ 
had  no  suspicions  before,  he  now  fully 
understood  that  nothing  but  implacable 
hostility  could  exist  between  himself  and 
the  new  king :  he  took  his  measures  ao- 
cordingly,  and  began  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Brittany  —  a  measure 
peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  suspi- 
cion of  Louis.  The  affair  of  Rubemprd, 
however,  brought  matters  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. This  adventurer,  a  relative  of  the 
Croye,  was  suspected  of  being  employed 
in  a  scheme  for  kidnapping  the  Count  of 
Charolais,  while  staying  at  his  oastle  ot 
Gorcum,  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  on  the  spot.  Rumor, 
supported  by  some  proof,  said  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  king.  An  angry 
interchange  of  complaints  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  and  the  result  turn- 
ed wholly  against  Louis.  The  count  be- 
came reconciled  to  his  father,  and  assumed 
thenceforth  a  larger  share  of  the  govern- 
ment than  he  had  ever  before  been  able 
to  obtain.  .The  Croj'S,  who  had  been 
bought  over  by  Louis,  were  dismissed, 
and  the  count  sent  a  message  to  the  king 
that  he  should  repent  of  his  proceedings 
before  a  year  was  out.  Indeed,  afler  one 
more  scene  of  violence  between  the  duke 
and  his  son,  on  account  of  the  Croys,  the 
old  prince  felt  that  his  energy  was  ex- 
hausted, and  that  it  was  time  to  succumb 
to  the  influence  of  his  son ;  the  real  reign 
of  Charles  the  Bold  then  commenced. 
Philip,  his  father,  had  still  sufficient  love 
and  attachment  to  France  left  in  him  to 
make  him  desire  peace  and  refuse  to  join 
her  enemies ;  but  Charles,  with  no  such 
associations,  was  eager  to  seize  upon  the 
first  opportunity  of  Aumbling  Loois  XL 
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The  princes  of  the  "blood  and  the  great 
vassals,  with  the  Due  de  Berri,  the  king's 
brother,  as  their  nominal  head,  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
enumerating  their  various  grievances,  and 
announcing  their  resolution  to  take  the 
field  ^^pourle  bkn  de  la  chos^  picblique,^^ 
The  Due  de  Berri,  a  poor,  weak-minded 
young  prince,  seems  to  have  been  driven 
merely  by  ennui  and  the  monotonous  life 
of  his  brother's  court,  to  join  the  coali- 
tion. And  the  young  nobles,  who  had 
heard  tales  of  the  brilliant  court-life  of 
the  Valois,  or  beheld  the  magnificent  state 
of  Burgundy,  rushed  to  arms  from  similar 
reasons  of  discontent.  Even  the  wife  and 
sister  of  Louis,  after  a  visit  to  Burgundy, 
declared  that  one  day  of  the  festivities  of 
Hesdin,  or  Brussels,  was  worth  a  whole 
existence  at  the  court  of  France.  But  in 
addition  to  the  crime  of  keeping  a  dull 
court,  Louis  alBo  commenced  to  utter 
edicts  against  the  private  right  of  hunting 
— measures  which  he  had  formerly  carried 
out  in  Dauphiny,  and  which,  if  adopted 
in  France,  woula  have  rendered  the  life 
of  the  noble  more  intolerable  in  the 
country  than  it  already  was  at  court.* 

The  king  saw  the  gathering  of  the 
storm  and  endeavored  to  make  head 
against  it;  he  made  what  alliances  he 
could  to  strengthen  himself  abroad,  es- 
pecially with  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  the  object  of  his  constant  admir- 
ation, but  within  the  boundaries  of  France, 
he  stood  alone  against  the  great  feudato- 
ries, the  chief  of  whom,  besides  his  own 
brother  and  the  Count  of  Charolais,  were 
the  Duke  of  Brittany — who,  alone  of  his 
order,  proudly  styled  himself  duke  by  the 
grace  of  God — the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
whom  Louis  had  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guienne,  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
of  the  House  of  Anjou,  and  the  heads  of 
the  House  of  Armagnac.  The  campaign 
was  a  brief  one.  After  the  indecisive  bat- 
tle of  Montlhery,  the  allies  blockaded 
Paris,  and  then  the  king,  placing  more 
faith  in  his  talent  for  diplomacy  than  his 
capacity  as  a  general,  and  taking  the  ad- 
vice of  Sforza,  who  told  him  to  try  every 
scheme  in  order  to  divide  his  enemies,  de- 
termined to  make  peace  with  his  foes 
upon  their  own  terms,  and  to  trust  to  his 
own  ingenuity,  and  that  inevitable  discord 

*  Mr.  Kirk  omits  to  take  notice  of  this  strange 
attempt  of  Loais  XI.  to  interfere  with  the  sport- 
ing privileges  of  the  nobility,  which  they  guarded 
with  the  most  jealous  care. 
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which  must  accompany  the  division  of 
spoil  among  the  victors,  to  be  enabled  to 
repay  himself  for  his  present  sacrifices. 
These,  however,  were  enormous.  The  king 
gave  up  the  towns  of  the  Somme  to  Charles 
for  life,  without  demanding  restitution  ot 
the  four  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The 
Count  of  St.  Pol,  the  chief  vassal  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  commander  of  the  hostile 
K)rces,  was  made  constable  of  France. 
The  king's  brother  was  invested  with 
Normandy,  under  an  hereditary  title,  on 
conditions  which  made  him  more  inde- 
pendent even  than  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, thus  reviving  the  fatal  system  of  ap- 
anage in  its  most  dangerous  form.  An 
infinite  number  of  lordships,  immunities, 
and  pensions  were  distributed  among  the 
lesser  nobles.  All  present  claims  were 
thus  satisfied,  and  one  only  point  was 
overlooked,  le  Men  public^  the  ostensible 
cause  of  taking  arms,  for  which  extreme- 
ly slender  provisions  were  thought  neces- 
saiy. 

But  the  honor  of  the  king,  if  such  a 
term  can  be  applied  to  Louis  XL,  received 
a  greater  attamt  by  his  desertion  of  his 
ally,  the  town  of  Liege,  than  by  the 
immense  concessions  wnich  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  make  to  his  enemies. 
The  episcopal  principality  of  Liege, 
spread  along  the  course  of  the  Meuse,  as 
it  emerges  out  of  the  picturesque  forest 
of  Ardennes,  from  extraction,  language, 
and  position,  had  always  remained  strong- 
ly attached  to  France.  While  the  rest  of 
Flanders  conquered  the  ground  it  stood 
upon,  as  well  as  its  riches,  from  the  sea 
and  foreign  commerce,  Li6ge  and  her 
sister  cities  extracted  their  fortunes  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Their  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  and  coal,  were  the  sources 
of  industrial  manufacture  on  such  a  scale 
as  the  world  had  never  yet  seen.  They 
were  the  Birmingham  and  the  Sheffield 
not  only  of  Flanders,  but  of  France. 
The  copper  manufacture  of  Dinant  was 
especially  celebrated,  so  that  household 
utensils  of  that  description  passed  by  the 
name  of  Dinanderie,  The  government 
of  Lie^e  was  the  most  democratic  among 
that  ot  any  of  the  franchised  towns  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  state,  indeed,  was  ec- 
clesiastical. The  chapter  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Saint  Lambert — with  the  bishop 
as  its  representative  head — held  the  sov- 
ereign power,  but  this  power  was  limited 
by  strictly  constitutional  checks.  In  no 
part  of  Europe  were  the  privileges  of  the 
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nobles  so  scanty,  and  their  authority  so 
small.  Ecclesiastics  zealous  in  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  order,  and  a  people 
influenced  with  the  warmest  passion  for 
freedom,  had  made  common  cause  against 
them.  Equality  was  carried  to  a  length 
unknown  in  any  of  the  other  Flemish 
cities.  Every  citizen  above  the  age  of 
fifteen  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  was 
eligible  to  office.  There  was  not  even  a 
burgher  aristocracy,  as  at  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Louvain,  and  Brussels.  The  small  guilds 
were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  great — 
the  apprentice  with  his  master.  The 
nobles  themselves  were  obliged  to  be- 
oome  members  of  a  guild,  in  order  to  be 
capable  of  election.  The  lesser  and  de- 
pendent towns  —  Dinant,  Iluy,  Tongres, 
Daint  Trond — were  not  kept,  like  those  of 
the  proud  cities  of  Flanders,  in  humili- 
ating subservience,  but  associated  in  the 
councils  of  administration  and  justice. 
The  stranger  was  readily  admitted  to 
rights  of  citizenship:  hence,  from  all 
parts  workmen  fiocked  to  this  great  cen- 
ter of  labor  and  enterprise.  Based  on 
such  free  institutions,  animated  by  the 
active  industry  of  the  city,  and  the  bois- 
terous athletic  character  of  its  people, 
the  public  life  of  Liege  was  one  of  vigor- 
ous energy  and  joyous  movement,  in 
which  the  vicissitudes  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket, ecclesiastical  state  and  ceremonies, 
civic  rivalry,  factions,  seditions,  and  bat- 
tles, formed  the  changing  incidents.  Since 
the  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  the 
bishop  and  his  chapter,  it  had  escaped  the 
fate  of  its  neighbors,  of  being  absorbed 
into  the  possessions  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy :  yet,  the  latter,  by  its  encroach- 
ing policy,  and  by  the  annexation  of  Na- 
mur,  Luxembourg,  and  Brabant,  began 
to  coil  itself  around  this  vivacious  com- 
monwealth in  menacing  folds.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  bishop 
relied  for  support  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  on  tne  terrors  of  the  Papal  in- 
terdict, and  the  suspension  of  all  courts 
of  justice  within  the  city,  which  he  could 
cause  by  simply  retiring  to  a  neighboring 
city,  and  carrying  with  him  the  staff  of 
iustice.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  power  of  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  began  to  exercise  a  fatal  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  the  small  and 
.vigorous  people. 

In  1408,  the  reigning  bishop  ^  *      '" 
debate  **  with  1      labjeots.  Jc 
leas  oame  to 


on  the  Licgois  a  disastrous  defeat,  in 
which  they  lost  twenty-six  thousand  slain, 
and  concluded  the  first  humiliating  peace 
with  the  House  of  Burgundy.  Since  that 
period,  the  power  of  the  dukes  had  been 
continually  in  the  ascendant ;  and  although 
Philip  the  Good  was  not  himself  able  to 
mount  the  episcopal  throne  of  Liege,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  able  to  exercise  his  in- 
fluence with  the  pope,  and  obtain  the  nom- 
ination on  a  vacancy  of  a  favorite  or 
younger  member  of  his  family.  In  1456, 
he  thus  extorted,  by  threats,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  bishop,  John  of  Heinsberg, 
an  easy-tempered  prelate  of  winning  and 
popular  manners,  and  procured  the  nom- 
ination of  his  nephew,  Louis  of  Bourbon, 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  still  a  student  at 
Louvain.  Though  not  yet  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  the  youth  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation to  enable  him  to  exercise  the  tem- 
poral functions  of  his  office  ;  and  with  a 
troop  of  Burgundian  and  Brabant  cava- 
liers, entered  and  took  possession  of  his 
city.  The  disorders  and  misgovernment 
of  this  youth  and  his  companions  increased 
so  much  the  discontent  of  the  Liegois,  at 
falling  into  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  they  broke  out 
into  open  revolt,  and  their  boy-bishop  left 
the  town  to  lead  a  life  of  sensuality  and 
debauch  at  Huy,  while  inflicting  on  the 
disobedient  city  all  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  Papal  interdict.  During 
the  various  phases  of  revolution  the  peo- 
ple appealed  from  the  interdict  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  from  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  Papal  legate,  from  the  le- 
gate to  the  pope,  and  from  the  "pope  ill- 
informed  to  the  pope  better-informed," 
but  without  effect ;  for  the  pope  confirm- 
ed the  interdict  with  the  usual  anathemas 
in  case  its  provisions  were  not  complied 
with,  and  invited  the  princes  to  the  aid  of 
the  church,  to  reduce  its  rebellious  vassals, 
and  especially  intrusted  the  task  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

At  this  crisis  the  War  of  the  Public 
Weal  broke  out,  and  the  politic  Louis  saw 
at  once  the  advantage  of  securing  an  ally 
in  Liege,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Bnr- 
gtmdian  dominions.  The  agents  of  Louis 
appeared  at  Liege  prodigal  of  money  and 
promises,  and  inviting  the  towns  of  the 
principality  to  enter  into  a  league  with 
the  French  monarch.  A  treaty  was  sign- 
ed binding  the  parties  to  wage  common 

f  against  Philip,  and  to  make  no  peace 
*^  both  were  not  included.    No 
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sooner  was  this  treaty  produced  at  the 
Perron — the  column  at  which  all  solemn 
acts  of  state  were  read — ^than  the  alarm- 
bell  was  rung^,  the  guilds  assembled,  dis- 
played their  banners,  and  marched  out  of 
the  city.  They  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
Brabant,  and  began  to  devastate  the  Bur- 
gundian  territory.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
the  people  had  become  exasperated  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  recklessness.  They  had 
for  many  years  been  cut  off  from  the  chief 
markets  of  their  industry ;  the  city  and 
its  trade  had  become  unusually  impover- 
ished ;  they  had  been  compelled  to  live 
without  the  security  of  law  or  the  sanc- 
tity of  religion,  dej)endent  upon  casual 
and  irregularly  constituted  authorities  for 
the  commonest  offices  of  justice  and  the 
daily  need  of  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Their  first  outbreak  was  soon  repressed ; 
but  speedily  upon  this  two  knights  spur- 
red into  the  town  with  a  dispatch  of  Louis 
from  the  field  of  Montlhery,  according  to 
which  the  Burgundian  army  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  excitement  of  the  peo- 
ple now  knew  no  bounds,  and,  urged  on- 
ward by  the  agents  of  Louis,  they  sol- 
emnly defied  I^hilip  to  war.  The  little 
town  of  Dinant  was,  however,  raised  to 
still  greater  audacity  of  insult  by  the 
false  report  from  Montlhery,  only  the 
insult  was  not  so  much  directed  against 
the  House  of  Burgundy  as  against  its  rival 
Bouvignes,  which  was  Burgundian.  The 
towns  were  situate  but  at  a  bow-shot's  dis- 
tance, one  on  either  side  the  Meuse,  and 
competition  in  the  manufacture  of  copper 
had  exasperated  the  animosity  arising 
from  political  differences.  The  rivalry  of 
the  two  places  had  lasted  for  centuries ; 
and  from  time  to  time,  in  mutual  exasper- 
ation, they  cannonaded  each  other  across 
the  river.  In  such  manner  and  by  fre- 
quent sallies  from  either  town  to  cut  off 
the  traders  and  traffickers  of  its  antago- 
nist, and  constant  skirmishing  between 
apprentices,  they  kept  up  interminable 
warfare.  On  this  occasion  a  rabble  of 
idle  boys  and  apprentices  crossed  the 
river  from  Dinant,  and  planted  under  the 
walls  of  Bouvignes  a  figure  stuffed  with 
hay,  with  a  cow-bell  round  its  neck,  and  a 
tattered  mantle  with  a  cross  of  St.  Andrew 
painted  upon  it.  Ringing  the  bell,  th^y 
cried, "  You  rascally  thieves,  don't  you  hear 
your  M.  de  Charolais  calling  you  ?  There 
he  is,  the  false  traitor."  Amid  jests  and 
jeers  of  a  gross  character,  they  hung 
the  figure  up;  as  they  said  his  master 


also  had  been  served  by  the  King  of 
France,  riddled  it  with  arrows,  and  so  left 
it.  The  people  of  Bouvignes  returned 
the  insult  by  throwing  a  rival  figure  of 
Louis  XI.  out  of  a  bombard  over  into 
the  town  of  Dinant.  While  the  Lie^ois 
were  in  this  frenzied  state  of  exultation, 
news  arrived  of  the  blockade  of  Paris  by 
the  princes,  and,  finally,  the  king  sent 
them  word  that  he  was  about  to  conclude 
a  peace,  in  which  they  would  be  com- 
prised. In  the  final  treaty,  however,  no 
mention  was  made  of  Li6ge;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  acquit  Louis  not  only  of  per- 
fidy toward  his  allies  in  thus  deserting 
them,  but  of  the  double  perfidy  of  not 
wishing  to  include  them  in  the  treaties, 
and  of  having  incited  them  to  the  extrem- 
ities of  revolt  by  false  intelligence,  in 
order  that  the  count  might  find  sufficient 
occupation  with  the  disorders  of  his  own 
dominions,  to  prevent  him  from  interfer- 
ing with  his  own  plan  of  immediate  op- 
erations. 

For  close  after  the  termination  of  the 
agreement  ^  of  Conflans,  ratified  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Maur,  the  scheming  brain  of 
the  French  king  set  to  work  to  follow 
scrupulously  the  advice  of  Sforza,  and 
draw  off  one  by  one  the  princes  from  the 
league  against  him.  Having  effected 
this,  he  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  most  able  among 
them,  to  recover  possession  of  Normandy 
from  his  brother.  The  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, as  he  foresaw,  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  Flanders  to  offer  any 
opposition.  Charles,  with  twenty-eight 
thousand  mounted  men  at  arms,  had 
marched  uponLi6ge.  After  some  parley, 
Li6ge  submitted.  The  deputies  of  Liege 
concluded  the  peace  known  by  the^ame 
of  the  "  Piteous  Peace."  The  terms  of 
the  peace  annihilated  all  the  most  cher- 
ished privileges  of  the  city,  imposed  an 
enormous  fine,  established  the  duke  as  pro- 
tector of  the  city,  exacted  public  profes- 
sion of  repentance,  and  even  an  expiatory 
chapel  in  remembrance  thereof.  But  the 
most  galling  condition  of  all  was  that 
Dinant  was  excepted  from  the  advantages 
of  the  peace,  and  reserved  for  vengeance. 
When  the  treaty  was  read  for  the  first 
time  to  the  people  of  Liege,  they  were 
possessed  with  a  fury  of  indignation.  A 
cry  arose  of  "  Traitors,  sellers  of  Chris- 
tian blood !"  The  leader  of  the  embassy 
was  seized,  and  his  head  cut  off;  and 
though  the  treaty  was  formally  read  on 
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the  morrow,  the  Liegois  declared  they 
woulll  have  no  peace  in  which  Dinant 
was  not  included. 

But  the  ruin  of  Dinant  as  an  example 
had  been  implacably  resolved  on.  Ihe 
jeers  and  taunts  of  the  apprentices  had 
been  carried  by  their  rival  of  Bouvignes 
to  the  ears  of  the  duke  and  duchess.  The 
latter  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
feminine  vengeance  by  the  rude  jests  in 
which  suspicion  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  her  son;  and  left  the 
convent  in  which  she  had  of  late  lived  in 
seclusion  to  demand  the  punishment  of 
Dinant.  Retribution  was,  however,  re- 
served for  the  following  year.  The  duke 
himself,  now  seventy-three  years  of  age, 
fell  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  anger  at  some 
delay  in  the  preparations,  that  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  ensued,  which  brought  him 
to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  On  his  recov- 
ery, amid  his  shattered  faculties  one  only 
idea  survived — that  of  taking  vengeance 
on  the  unfortunate  city.  Dinant,  aware 
of  the  approaching  storm,  and  unable  to 
avert  it  by  prayers  and  submission,  looked 
on  all  sides  for  help.  The  Liegois  had 
indeed,  immediately  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  "Piteous  Peace,"  repented 
again  of  ti)e  abandonment  of  their  sister 
city  ;  but  from  France  no  hope  was  to  be 
expected :  the  king  was  too  deeply  in- 
volved in  alliance  with  the  Bourbons  to 
attempt  to  atone  for  his  late  perfidy  by 
support  of  the  rebel  subjects  of  the  Bour- 
bon bishop.  Philip  and  his  son  Charles, 
and  the  Burgundian  host,  arrived  before 
Dinant  in  the  middle  of  August,  1460. 
The  town  at  first  attempted  a  brave  de- 
fense: confident  in  the  strength  of  its 
thick  walls  and  strong  towers,  and  the 
protection  of  the  deep  and  rapid  Meuse 
which  runs  below  them.  But  its  defend- 
ers were  ignorant  of  the  destructive  force 
which  the  progress  of  artillery  already  lent 
to  a  besieging  army.  Moreover,  the  Bur- 
gundian batteries  had  been  newly  formed 
in  imitation  of  those  of  France,  the  most 
advanced  of  the  time.  A  terrible  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  place,  and  continued  day 
and  night.  In  a  few  days  a  breach  was 
opened ;  and  after  some  debate,  the  town 
surrendered  to  the  dake's  mercy.  His 
mercy  was  the  destruction  of  the  town, 
with  the  ferocity  and  completeness  of  a 
Mongol  conqueror.  The  city  was  given 
up  to  pillage.  Eight  hundred  of  those 
supposed  to  bo  the  most  forward  in  the 
revolt  were  tied  two  and  two  together 


and  thrown  into  the  river.  After  nine 
days  of  havoc,  the  burning  of  Dinant 
fixed  for  the  30th  of  August.  An 
dent  advanced  the  fate  of  the  place  bj 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  Charles,  to  man 
sure  there  should  be  no  misconception  aa 
to  the  cause  of  its  destruction,  ordered 
the  town  to  be  set  on  fire  on  all  aidaa. 
After  the  conflagration,  the  remaining 
walls  wore  level^  with  the  ground,  ao 
that  at  four  davs  from  its  commenoement 
it  could  be  said,  as  Charles  lK>asted,  Oi 
fut  Dinant,  The  people  of  Li6ge,  who 
had  been  on  the  pomt  of  marching  to  the 
assistance  of  Dinant,  were  terrified  again 
into  abject  submission,  and  renewed  the 
treaty  of  the  "  Piteous  Peace." 

The  people  of  Flanders  trembled  when 
they  beheld  the  fate  of  Dinant  and  Liege, 
for  the  Good  Duke  Philip  was  then  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  they  had  aofr 
ficient  experience  of  Charles  to  know 
what  his  reign  was  likely  to  be.  ETer 
since  his  ascendancy  had  prevailed  over 
the  mind  of  the  failing  duke,  pride,  vio- 
lence, and  obstinacy  had  predominated 
in  the  Burgundian  council — ^increaae  ot 
taxes  and  increase  of  feudal  fines  had  been 
unceasingly  called  for.  Thus  when  Philip 
died  his  subjects  mourned  deeply  for  him, 
and  looked  regretfully  back  at  the  mag^ 
nificeht  state  with  which  he  had  aor- 
rounded  himself  at  Bruges.  Under  Ua 
reign  they  had  known  peace  and  proa> 
])ered  ;  and  if  his  habits  and  tastes  were 
extravagant  beyond  that  of  any  sovereign 
in  Europe,  the  wealthiest  district  in  the 
known  world  saw  its  own  prosperity  re- 
flected in  the  pomp  of  its  sovereign,  while 
the  coming  reign  seemed  to  ofier  a  future 
only  of  interminable  bloodshed  and  dis- 
quiet. Louis  Xr.  and  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy now,  for  the  first  time,  stood  before 
each  other  as  the  unshackled  and  pitileaa 
champions  of  irreconcilable  ambitiona. 
The  old  Duke  Philip  was  proud  of  hia 
French  descent  and  his  traditionary  aaa<^ 
ciations  with  the  state  of  the  Valois ;  bul 
his  son,  the  inheritor  of  Lancastrian  blood 
by  the  side  of  his  mother,  the  Prinoeaa  oft 
Portugal,  boasted  in  moments  of  priide 
and  anger  that  he  was  more  Engliah  or 
Portuguese  than  a  Frenchman.  Both 
parties,  animated  by  the  intense  antipathy 
which  resulted  not  only  from  oppoaite 
interests  and  mutual  hatred,  but  ftom 
mutual  contempt,  now  looked  about  for 
allies  in  the  inevitable  straggle;  andLonia 
began  again  to  tamper  wiUi  the  nnhappj 
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inhabitants  of  Liege  in  order  to  keep  the 
duke  from  interfering  with  his  own  proj- 
ects in  Normandy. 

Immediately  on  his  accession,  Charles 
met  with  demonstrations  from  the  towns 
of  his  hereditary  states  of  Flanders  which 
led  him  to  fear  that  internal  disorders 
might  prevent  him  from  employing  the 
whole  of  his  forces  in  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement abroad.    The  great  manufactur- 
ing city  of  Ghent  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  disaffection.    Trusting  to  the 
good  will  which  the  city  had  shown  him 
while  he  was  at  variance  with  his  father, 
and  to  the  inquiries  which  he  made  of  the 
magistrates,  he  had  made  the  "jcjyous 
entry"  customary  on  anew  accession  with- 
out due  precautions.  The  authorities  gave 
him  a  magnificent  reception ;  the  streets 
were    hung   with  tapestry,  the    chimes 
rang  forth  from  every  steeple,  as  he  with 
his  young  princess — robed  in  velvet  and 
blazing  with  the  richest  jewelry  and  or- 
naments which  his  father  had  lefl  behind 
him — followed  by  a  gorgeous  suite,  wend- 
ed their  way  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain  the 
privileges  of  the  country, .  and,  in  token 
of  his  assumption  of  sovereignty,  sounded 
the  bell  of  the  city.    But  it  so  happened 
that  the  tiine  of  his  entry  coincided  with 
the  anniversary  of  the  procession  of  Saint 
Lievin,  the  guardian  saint  of  the  town — 
one  of  those  religions  pilgrimages  still 
observed  in  many  Catholic  countries,  dis- 
playing a  strange  medley  of  superstitious 
observance  and  excessive  license.    Aft«r 
passing  two  nights  and  a  day  in  riot  at 
a  village  outside  the  town,  the  "  Fools  of 
Saint  Li^viu,"  as  the  procession  was  call- 
ed, returned  to  the  city  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  ceremony  of  the  duke's  ac- 
cession.    Inflamed  with  drink,  and  reck- 
less with  the  eflTects  of  an  orgy  of  two 
days'  continuance,  the  "  Fools  of  Saint 
Lievin,"  in  their  passage   up  a  narrow 
street,  were  stopped  by  a  house  in  which 
the  cueillotte^  a  tax  similar  to  the  octroi, 
was  collected.    The  cueiUotte  was  espe- 
cially odious  to  the  people  of  Ghent  as  a 
sign  of  their  humiliation  in  1463,  when  it 
was  established   by  Duke    Philip  after 
their  defeat  at  Gavre.    The  unruly  mob 
with  axes  and  crowbars  demolished  and 
overthrew  the  house  of  the  tax-collectors. 
The  sedition  spread  ;  the  other  grievances 
and  loss  of  privileges,  which  for  fifteen 
years  had  been  the  subject  of  public  dis- 
content, agitated  anew  men's  minds,  aod 


the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  At  the 
news  of  the  disturbance  Charles  mounted 
his  horse  in  a  storm  of  wrath  and  rOde  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville :  facing  the  crowd  with 
angry  exclamations,  he  rode  at  and  struck 
with  his  baton  one  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  a  ringleader ;  but  the  man  placed  him- 
self in  his  path  and  dared  him  to  repeat 
the  blow.  Charles,  yielding  to  solicita- 
tions, withdrew  and  addressed  the  crowd 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville ; 
and  a  scene  ensued  most  characteristic  of 
the  free  and  turbulent,  but  withal  gener- 
ous spirit  of  the  people.  The  duke,  with 
his  young  daughter  and  the  priceless 
treasures  of  jewelry  which  he* had  been 
rash  enough  to  bring  with  him,  was,  in 
fact,  at  their  mercy,  and  before  be  could 
depart  in  safety  he  was  constrained  to 
consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  cueiUotte^ 
as  well  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  town  taken  away  by  the 
treaty  of  Gavre. 

The  other  towns  of  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant followed  the  example  of  Ghent  and 
claimed  restoration  of  their  privileges; 
and  Charles  found  it  pimdent  to  make 
concessions,   reserving    for    himself  the 
satisfaction  of  inflicting  signal  punish- 
ment on  the  incorrigible  principality  of 
Liege.     The  burdens  of  the  "Piteous 
Peace"  pressed  heavily  upon  that  city; 
the  six  hundred  thousand  florins  of  fine, 
imposed  by  the  last  treaty,  were  more 
than  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  pay, 
now  that  its  trade  was  ruined  by  the  iso- 
lation in  which  it  was  placed.  The  bishop 
still  continued  to  live  at  Iluy,  and  the 
town  was  given  over  to  disorder.  Pressed 
by  the  duke's  agents  periodically  for  pay- 
ment of  the  fine,  they  called  upon  their 
fellow-towns  to  pay  a  portion,  and  on 
the  refusal  of  Iluy,  marched  against  it. 
A  force  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  placed 
there  to  protect  the  bishop,  was  ooliged 
to  retire;  and  the  duke,  in  defense  of 
what  he  styled  his  honor,  caused  his  her- 
ald to  declare  war  against  Liege  formally 
by  "torch  and  sword."    The  King  of 
France,  who  had  continued  to  encourage 
the  people  with  promises  of  assistance, 
made  some  efiforts  by  mediation  to  avert 
their  fate,  but  inefibctually.    The  Duke 
of  Brittany  and  and  his  brother  Charles 
having  again  joined  their  interests  for 
the  recovery  of  Normandy,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis 
was  naturally  anxious  to  preserve  so  pow- 
erful an  ally  as  Li6ge.    Bat  in  the  course 
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of  the  negotiations  which  ho  set  on  foot 
for  this  purpose,  he  showed  plainly  how 
little  regard  for  treaties,  and  for  Liege,  in- 
fluenced him ;  he  made  an  ofier  of  an  ex- 
change of  perfidy — to  leave  the  duko  free 
to  act  against  Liege  if  the  duke  would 
promise  not  to  inferfere  with  his  move- 
ments against  Brittany.  The  duke  re- 
jected the  proffer  with  disdain,  and  ter- 
minated an  niterview  w^ith  the  Comte  St. 
Pol,  the  ambassador  of  Louis,  by  saying 
as  he  mounted  his  horse,  "  The  Liegois 
are  assembled,  and  within  three  days  I 
shall  have  battle.  If  I  lose  it,  you  will 
will  do  as  you  like ;  if  I  win,  you  will 
leave  the  Bretons  in  peace."  Had  the 
king  been  capable  of  a  warlike  interfer- 
ence, he  would  have  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  general  Dammartin,  who  was  posted 
with  a  strong  force  on  the  frontiers,  and 
have  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Liege ; 
but  he  was  as  distrustful  of  fortune  as  of 
all  the  world,  and  thought  the  risk  too 
great.  The  people  of  Liege  thus  aban- 
doned to  themselves,  attempted  an  ener- 
getic defense  with  a  force  of  about  twenty 
thousand  men  armed  with  pikes  and  ar- 
quebusses  ;  they  fought  and  lost  the  battle 
of  Brusten.  The  internal  disorders  of  the 
town,  the  despair  into  which  they  fell  at 
fuiding  themselves  atandoned  by  Louis, 
and  the  terror  inspired  by  the  memory  of 
Dinant,  incapacitated  them  from  making 
further  defense.    The  town  was  formally 


surrendered  by  three  hundred  and  forty 
citizens,  kneeling  in  their  shirts  with 
heads  and  feet  uncovered,  to  deliver  ap 
the  keys  with  supplications  for  pardon. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  down, 
and  the  duke  entered  over  them  like  ft 
conqueror  with  drawn  sword  ;  the  people, 
with  heads  uncovered,  were  ranged  cm 
one  side  of  the  street,  and  the  clergy 
bearing  tapers  on  the  other.  In  less  than 
a  week  afterwards  the  bell  of  the  people 
sounded  for  the  last  time,  and  the  people 
assembled  before  the  palace  to  hear  their 
sentence.  The  terms  of  his  mercy,  if 
less  cruel  than  those  of  Dinant,  wore  far 
harder  than  those  of  the  "  Piteous  Peace." 
Every  institution  of  the  town,  its  cat- 
toms,  laws,  magistracies,  even  its  guilda, 
were  abolished.  Charters  which  had  cost 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  patriots,  vener- 
able with  centuries  of  antiquity,  were  an- 
nihilated. The  walls  of  the  city  were  to 
be  demolished,  so  that  it  should  be  open 
as  a  village.  All  elections  were  forbidden ; 
the  magistrates  were  to  be  named  by  the 
bishop,  and  judged  by  the  civil  law,  A 
further  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  louis  d'ors  was  imposed,  and 
twelve  hostages  demanded,  of  whom 
nine  were  decapitated ;  and,  as  a  perpet- 
ual memorial,  the  Perron^  the  symbol  of 
the  liberty  and  autocracy  of  the  town,  was 
taken  away  and  set  up  at  Bruges. 
[to  be  concluded.] 
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It  was  during  a  second  visit  to  the 
beautiful  and  melancholy  valley  of  Cha- 
mouny,  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  following  touching  and  interesting 
story.  A  complete  change  of  ideas 
had  become  absolutely  necessary  for  me ; 
I  sought,  therefore,  to  kindle  those  emo- 
tions which  must  ever  be  awakened  by 
the  sublime  scenes  of  nature ;  my  wearied 
heart  required  fresh  excitement  to  divert 

*  From  the  French  of  Charlea  Nodier. 


it  from  the  grief  which  was  devouring  it, 
and  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  Cha- 
mouny  seemed  to  present  a  peculiar 
charm  to  my  then  peculiar  frame  of 
mind. 

Again  I  wandered  through  the  grace- 
ful forest  of  fir-trees,  which  surrounds  the 
Village  des  Boia,  and  this  time  with  a 
new  kind  of  pleasure ;  once  more  I  beheld 
that  little  plain  upon  which  the  claeien 
every  now  and  then  make  an  mroad^ 
above  which  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  rise  ao 
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majestically,  and  which  slopes  so  gently 
down  to  the  picturesque  source  of  the  Ar- 
veyron.  How  I  enjoyed  myself  gazing  upon 
its  portion  of  azure  crystal,  which  every 
year  wears  a  new  aspect !  On  one  occa- 
sion, w^hen  I  reached  this  spot,  I  had  not 
proceeded  very  far,  when  I  perceived  that 
Puck,  my  favorite  dog,  was  not  by  my 
side.  How  could  this  have  happened  ?  for 
he  would  not  have  been  induced  to  leave 
his  master,  even  for  the  most  dainty  mor- 
sel. He  did  not  answer  to  my  call,  and  I 
began  to  feel  uneasy,  when  suddenly  the 
pretty  fellow  made  his  appearance,  look- 
ing rather  shy  and  uncomfortable,  and 
yet  with  caressing  confidence  in  ray  affec- 
tion. His  body  was  slightly  curved,  his 
eyes  were  humid  and  beseeching,  he  car- 
ried his  head  very  loV — so  low  that  his 
ears  trailed  upon  the  gi'ound,  like  those  of 
Zadig's  dog.  Puck,  too,  was  a  spaniel. 
If  you  had  but  seen  Puck  in  that  posture, 
you  Avould  have  found  it  impossible  to  be 
angry  wMth  him.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
scold  him,  but  nevertheless  he  continued 
to  leave  me,  and  return  to  me  again ;  he 
repeated  this  amusement  several  times, 
while  I  followed  in  his  track  till  I  gradu- 
ally came  toward  the  point  of  his  attrac- 
tion. It  appeared  as  if  a  similar  kind  of 
sympathy  drew  me  to  the  same  spot. 

Upon  a  projection  of  a  rock  sat  a  young 
man,  with  a  most  touching  and  pleasing 
countenance ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of 
blue  blouse,  in  the  form  of  a  tunic,  and 
had  a  long  stick  of  Cytisus  in  his  hand. 
His  whole  appearance  reminded  me  strong- 
ly of  Poussin's  antique  shepherds.  His 
light  hair  clustered  m  thick  ciyls  round 
his  uncovered  throat,  and  fell  over  his 
shoulders.  His  features  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  gravity,  but  not  of  austerity,  and 
he  seemed  sad,  though  not  desponding. 
There  was  a  singular  character  about  his 
eyes,  the  effect  of  which  I  could  scarcely 
define ;  they  were  large  and  liquid,  but 
their  light  was  quenched,  and  they  were 
fixed  and  unfathomable.  The  murmur  of 
the  wind  had  disguised  the  sound  of  my 
footsteps,  and  I  soon  became  aware  that 
I  was  not  perceived.  At  length  I  felt 
sure  that  the  young  man  was  blind. 
Puck  had  closely  studied  the  emotions 
which  became  visible  in  my  face,  but  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  I  was  kindly 
disposed  toward  his  new  friend,  he 
jumped  up  to  him.  The  young  man 
stroked  Puck's  silky  coat,  and  smiled 
good-naturedly  at  him. 


"  How  is  it  that  you  appear  to  know 
me,"  said  he,  "  for  you  do  not  belong  to 
the  valley  ?  I  once  had  a  dog  as  full  of 
play  as  you,  and  perhaps  as  pretty,  but 
he  was  a  French  water-spaniel,  with  a 
coat  of  curly  wool.  He  has  left  me,  like 
many  others — my  last  friend,  my  poor 
Puck." 

"  How  curious !  Was  your  dog  called 
Puck,  too  ?" 

"Ah,  pardon  me,  sir,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  rising,  and  supporting  him- 
self on  his  stick.  "My  infirmity  must 
excuse  me." 

"  Pray  sit  down,  my  good  friend ;  you 
are  blind,  I  fear  ?" 

"  Yes,  blind  since  my  infancy." 

"  Have  you  never  been  able  to  see  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  for  so  very  short  a  time ! 
yet  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  sun, 
and  when  I  lift  up  my  eyes  toward  the 

Foint  in  the  heavens  where  it  should  be, 
can  almost  fancy  I  see  a  globe  which 
reminds  me  of  its  color.  I  have,  too,  a 
faint  remembrance  of  the  whiteness  of 
the  snow,  and  the  hue  of  our  mountains." 

"Was  it  an  accident  which  deprived 
you  of  your  sight  ?" 

"  Yes,  an  accident  which  was  the  least 
of  my  misfortunes.  I  was  scarcely  more 
than  two  years  old,  when  an  avalanche 
fell  down  from  the  heights  of  La  Fleg^re, 
and  crushed  our  little  dwelling.  My  fath- 
er, who  was  the  guide  among  these  mount- 
ains, had  spent  the  evening  at  the  priory; 
you  can  easily  picture  to  yourself  his  de- 
spair when  he  found  his  family  swallowed 
up  by  this  horrible  scourge.  By  the  aid 
01  his  comrades,  he  succeeded  in  making 
a  hole  in  the  snow,  and  was  thus  able  to 
get  into  our  cottage,  the  roof  of  which 
was  still  supported  on  its  frail  props.  The 
first  thing  which  met  his  eyes  was  my 
cradle.  He  placed  this  at  once  in  safety, 
for  the  danger  was  rapidly  increasing. 
The  work  of  the  miners  caused  fresh 
masses  of  ice  to  crumble,  and  served 
rather  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  our 
fragile  abode.  He  pushed  forward  to  save 
my  mother,  who  had  fainted,  and  he  was 
afterward  seen  for  a  moment  carrying 
her  in  his  arms,  by  the  light  of  the  torches 
which  burnt  outside — and  then  all  gave 
way.  I  was  an  orphan,  and  the  next  day 
it  was  discovered  that  my  sight  had  been 
destroyed." 

"  Poor  child !  so  you  were  left  alone  in 
the  world,  quite  alone !" 

"  In  oar  valley,  a  person  visited  by  mLi- 
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fortnne  is  never  qnite  alone.  All  our  good 
Chamouniers  united  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
lieve my  wretchedness — Balmat  gave  me 
shelter,  Simon  Coutet  afforded  me  food, 
Gabriel  Payot  clothed  me,  and  a  good 
widow,  who  had  lost  her  children,  under- 
took the  care  of  me.  She  still  performs 
a  mother's  part  to  me,  and  guides  me  to 
this  spot  every  day  in  summer." 

"  And  are  these  all  the  friends  you 
have  ?" 

"I  have  had  more,"  said  the  young 
man,  while  he  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  "but  they  arc 
gone." 

"  Will  they  never  come  back  again  ?" 

"I  should  think  not,  from  appearances; 
yet  a  few  days  ago  I  imagined  that  Puck 
would  return,  that  he  had  only  strayed, 
but  nobody  strays  among  our  glaciers 
with  impunity.  I  shall  never  feel  him 
bound  again  at  my  side,  or  hear  him  bark 
at  the  approach  of  travelers,"  and  he 
brushed  away  a  tear. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Gervais." 

"Listen,  Gervais;  you  must  tell  me 
about  these  friends  whom  you  have  lost." 
At  the  same  time  I  prepared  to  seat  my- 
self by  his  side,  but  he  sprang  up  eagerly 
and  took  possession  of  tne  vacant  place. 

"  Not  here,  not  here,  sir ;  this  is  Eula- 
lie's  seat,  and  since  her  departure  nobody 
has  occupied  it." 

"  Eulalie,"  replied  I,  seating  myself  in 
the  place  from  which  he  had  just  risen  ; 
"tell  me  about  Eulalie  and  yourself; 
your  story  interests  me." 

Gervais  proceeded  : 

"  I  explained  to  you  that  my  life  had 
not  been  devoid  of  happiness,  for  Heaven 
compensates  bountifully  to  those  in  mis- 
fortune, by  inspiring  good  people  with 
pity  for  tneir  wretchedness.  I  lived  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  my  dep- 
rivation. Suddenly,  however,  a  stranger 
came  to  reside  in  the  Village  des  Bois, 
and  formed  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
our  valley.  He  was  only  known  by  the 
name  of  M.  Robert,  but  the  general  opin- 
ion was,  that  he  was  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, who  had  met  with  great  losses  and 
much  sorrow,  and  consequently  had  re- 
solved to  pass  his  latter  years  in  perfect 
solitude.  He  was  said  to  have  lost  a  wife 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached ;  the 
result  of  their  union,  a  little  girl,  had  oc- 
casioned him  much  grief,  for  sne  was  bom 
blind.    While  the  &ther  was  held  up  as 


a  model  for  his  virtues,  the  goodness  and 
charms  of  his  daughter  were  equally  ex* 
tolled.  My  want  of  sight  prevented  me 
from  judging  of  her  beauty,  but  could  I 
have  beheld  her  she  could  not  have  left  a 
more  lovely  impression  on  my  mind.  I 
picture  her  to  mvself  sometim/es  as  even 
more  interesting  than  my  mother." 

"She  is  dead,  then?"  inquired  I. 

"Dead!"  replied  he,  in  an  accent  in 
which  there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  ter- 
ror and  wild  joy ;  "  dead  I  who  told  you 
so?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Gervais,  I  did  not  know 
her ;  I  was  only  endeavoring  to  find  out 
the  reason  of  your  separation." 

"  She  is  alive,"  said  he,  smiling  bitter- 
ly, and  he  remained*  silent  for  a  moment. 
"I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  you  that 
she  was  called  Eulalie.  Yes,  her  name 
was  Eulalie,  and  this  was  her  place  " — he 
broke  off  abruptly.  "  Eulalie,"  repeated 
he,  while  he  stretched  out  his  hand  as  if 
to  find  her  by  his  side.  Puck  licked  his 
fingers,  and  looked  pityingly  at  him.  I 
would  not  have  parted  from  Puck  for  a 
million. 

"  Calm  yourself,  Gervais,  and  forgive 
me  for  opening  a  wound  which  is  scaree- 
ly  yet  healed.  I  can  guess  the  rest  of 
your  story.  The  strange  similarity  of 
Eulalie's  and  your  misfortune  awakened 
her  father's  interest  in  you,  and  yon  be- 
came another  child  to  him." 

"  Yes,  I  became  another  child  to  bim, 
and  Eulalie  was  a  sister  to  me.  My  kind 
adopted  mother  and  I  went  to  take  up 
our  abode  in  the  new  house,  which  is 
called  the  chateau.  Eulalie's  masters 
were  mine ;  together  we  learned  those 
divine  strains  of  harmony  which  raise  the 
soul  to  heaven,  and  together,  by  means 
of  pages  printed  in  relief,  we  read  with 
our  fingers  the  sublime  thoughts  of  the 
philosophers,  and  the  beautiful  creations 
of  the  poets.  I  endeavored  to  imitate 
some  of  their  graceful  images,  and  to 
paint  what  I  had  not  seen.  Eulalie  ad- 
mired my  verses,  and  this  was  all  I  de- 
sired.  Ah !  if  you  had  heard  her  sing. 
you  would  have  thought  that  an  angel 
had  descended  to  entrance  the  valley. 
Every  day  in  the  fine  season  wo  were 
conducted  to  this  rock,  which  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  Me  Roeher 
des  Aveuglcs ;'  here,  too,  the  kindest  of 
fathers  guided  our  steps,  and  bestowed 
on  us  numberless  fond  attentions.  Around 
us  were  tufts  of  rhododendrons,  beneath 
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us  was  a  carpet  of  violets  and  daisies, 
and  when  our  touch  had  recognized,  by 
its  short  stalk  and  its  velvety  disk,  the 
last  named  flower,  we  amused  ourselves 
in  stripping  it  of  its  petals,  and  repeated 
a  hundred  times  this  innocent  diversion, 
which  served  as  a  kind  of  interpretation 
to  our  first  avowal  of  love." 

As  Gerv'ais  proceeded,  his  face  acquir- 
ed a  moui-nful  expression,  a  cloud  pass- 
ed over  his  brow,  and  he  became  sud- 
denly sad  and  silent.  In  his  emotion  he 
trod,  unthinkingly,  upon  an  Alpine  rose, 
which  was,  however,  already  withered  on 
its  stalk.  I  gathered  it  without  his  being 
aware  of  it,  for  I  wished  to  preserve  it  in 
remembrance  of  him.  Some  minutes 
elapsed  before  Gervais  seemed  inclined  to 
proceed  with  his  narrative,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  speak  to  him  ;  suddenly  he  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  drive 
away  a  disagreeable  dream,  and  then  turn- 
ing toward  me  with  an  ingenuous  smile, 
he  continued : 

"  Be  charitable  to  my  weakness,  for  I 
am  young,  and  have  not  yet  learned  to 
control  the  emotions  of  my  heart ;  some 
day,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  wiser." 

"  1  fear,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  "  that 
this  conversation  is  too  fatiguing  for  you ; 
do  not  recall  to  your  mind  circumstances 
which  appear  so  painful.  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself  for  occasioning  you  such 
an  hour  of  grief." 

"  It  is  not  you,"  replied  Gervais,  "  who 
bring  back  these  recollections,  for  these 
thoughts  are  never  absent  from  my  mind, 
and  I  would  rather  that  it  was  annihilatecT 
than  that  they  should  ever  cease  to  occu- 
py it.  My  very  existence  is  mixed  up 
with  my  sorrow."  I  had  retained  ^  Ger- 
vais's  band;  he  understood,  therefore, 
that  I  was  listening  to  him. 

"  After  all,  my  reminiscences  are  not 
entirely  made  up  of  bitterness;  some- 
times I  imagine  that  my  present  affliction 
is  only  a  dream — that  my  real  life  is  full 
of  the  happiness  which  I  have  lost.  I 
fancy  that  she  is  still  near  me,  only  per- 
haps a  little  further  off  than  usual — that 
she  is  silent  because  she  is  plunged  in  deep 
meditation,  of  which  our  mutual  love 
forms  a  principal  part.  One  day  we  were 
seated  as  usual  on  this  rock,  ana  were  en- 
joying the  sweetness  and  serenity  of  the 
air,  the  perfume  of  our  violets,  and  the 
song  of  the  birds ;  upon  this  ocoasion  we 
listened  with  a  curious  kind  of  pleasure 
to  the  masses  of  ice  whioh,  being  looeened 


by  the  sun,  shot  hissingly  down  from  the 
peaks  of  the  mountain.  We  could  dis- 
tinguish the  rushmg  of  the  waters  of  the 
Arveyron.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was, 
but  we  were  both  suddenly  impressed 
with  a  vague  sensation  of  the  uncertainty 
of  happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  feeling  of  terror  and  uneasiness;  we 
threw  ourselves  into  each  other's  arms, 
and  held  each  other  tightly,  as  if  some- 
body had  wished  to  separate  us,  imd  both 
of  us  exclaimed  eagerly :  'Ah,  yes !  let  it  be 
always  thus — always  thus.'  I  felt  that  Eu- 
lalie  scarcely  breathed,  and  that  her  over- 
wrought state  of  mind  required  to  be 
soothed.  'Yes,  Eulalie,  let  us  ever  be 
thus  to  one  another.  The  world  believes 
that  our  misfortune  renders  us  objects  only 
of  pity,  but  how  can  it  possibly  judge  of 
the  happiness  that  I  enjoy  in  your  tender^ 
ness,  or  that  you  find  in  mine  ?  How  lit- 
tle does  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  soci- 
ety affect  us !  We  may  be  regarded  by 
many  as  imperfect  bemgs,  and  this  is 
quite  natural,  for  they  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered that  the  perfection  of  happiness 
consists  in  loving  and  in  being  loved.  It 
is  not  your  beauty  which  has  captivated 
me — it  is  something  which  can  not  be  de- 
scribed when  felt,  nor  forgotten  when  once 
experienced  ;  it  is  a  charm  which  belongs 
to  you  alone — which  I  can  discover  in 
your  voice,  in  your  mind,  in  every  one  of 
your  actions.  Oh  I  if  I  ever  enjoyed 
sight,  I  would  entreat  God  to  extinguish 
the  light  of  my  eyes,  in  order  that  I 
might  not  ^aze  at  other  women — that  my 
thoughts  might  only  dwell  upon  you.  It 
is  you  who  have  rendered  study  pleasing 
to  me — who  have  inspired  me  with  taste 
for  art :  if  the  beauties  of  Kossini  and 
Weber  impressed  me  strongly,  it  was  be- 
cause you  sang  their  glorious  ideas.  I 
can  well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  super- 
fluous luxuries  of  art — I  who  possess  the 
treasure  from  which  it  would  derive  its 
highest  price — for  surely  thy  heart  is  mine ; 
if  not,  thou  couldst  not  be  happy.' 

"  '  I  am  happy,'  replied  Eulalie,  *  the 
happiest  of  girls. 

** '  My  dear  children,'  said  M.  Robert, 
while  he  joined  our  trembling  hands,  *I 
hope  you  will  always  be  equally  happy, 
for  it  IS  my  desire  that  you  should  never 
be  separated.' 

'^M.  Robert  was  never  long  absent 
from  us ;  he  was  ever  bestowing  upon  us 
marks  of  his  tenderness.  Upon  this  oe- 
oasion  he  had  reached  the  spot  where  we 
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were  seated  without  our  having  been 
aware  of  his  presence,  and.  he  had  heard 
us  without  intentionally  listening.  I  did 
not  feol  that  I  was  in  fault,  and  yet  I  was 
overwhelmed,  embarrassed.  Eulalie  trem- 
bled. M.  Robert  placed  himself  between 
us,  for  we  had  withdrawn  a  little  from 
each  other. 

u  t  wi^y  should  it  not  be  as  you  wish  ?' 
said  he,  as  he  threw  his  arms  around  us, 
and  pressed  us  close  together,  and  em- 
braced us  with  more  than  usual  warmth. 
*  Why  not  ?  Am  I  not  sufficiently  rich 
to  procure  you  servants  and  friends.  You 
will  have  children  who  will  replace  your 

Eoor  old  father;  your  infirmity  is  not 
ereditary.  Receive  my  blessing,  Ger- 
yais,  and  you,  my  Eulalie.  Thank  God, 
and  dream  of  to-morrow,  for  the  day 
which  will  shine  upon  us  to-morrow,  will 
be  beautiful  even  to  the  blind.' 

"  Eulalie  embraced  her  father,  and  then 
threw  her  arms  around  me.  For  the  first 
time  my  lips  touched  hers.  This  hap- 
piness was  too  great  to  be  called  hap- 
piness. I  thought  that  my  heart  would 
burst.  I  wished  to  die  at  that  moment, 
but,  alas !  I  did  not  die.  I  do  not  know 
how  happiness  afiTects  others,  but  mine 
was  imperfect,  for  it  was  without  hope 
or  calmness.  I  could  not  sleep,  or  rather 
I  did  not  attempt  to  sleep,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  a  waste  of  lime,  and  that  eternity 
would  not  be  sufficiently  long  to  enjoy  the 
felicity  which  was  in  store  for  me.  I  al- 
most regretted  the  past,  which,  tbdugh  it 
lacked  the  delicious  intoxication  of  the 
present  moment,  was  yet  free  from  doubts 
and  fears.  At  length  I  heard  the  house- 
hold stirring ;  I  got  up,  dressed  myself, 
performed  my  morning  devotions,  Jind 
then  went  to  my  window,  which  looked 
out  upon  the  Arve.  I  opened  it,  stretched 
forth  my  head  in  the  morning  mists  to 
cool  my  burning  brow.  Suddenly  my 
door  opened,  and  I  recognized  a  man's 
footstep  ;  it  was  M.  Robert ;  a  hand  took 
hold  of  mine  — '  M.  Maunoir  V  exclaim- 
ed I. 

"  It  was  a  great  many  years  since  he 
had  been  to  the  valley ;  but  the  sound  of 
his  footstep,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and 
something  frank  and  affectionate  in  his 
manner,  brought  him  back  to  my  remem- 
brance. 

^'  ^  It  is  indeed  he,'  observed  M.  Mau- 
noir, in  a  faltering  voice,  to  some  one 
near  him ;  *  it  is  indeed  my  poor  Gorvais. 
Yoa  remember  what  I  said  to  you  about 


it  at  the  time.'  He  then  placed  his  fingers 
on  my  eyelids,  and  kept  them  up  for  a 
few  seconds.  '  Ah,'  said  he, '  God'a  will 
be  done !  You  are  happy  at  any  rate, 
are  you  not,  Gervais  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  very  happy,'  replied  I.  *  M. 
Robert  considers  that  I  have  profited  by 
all  his  kindness.  I  assure  you  that  I  can 
read  as  well  as  a  person  that  is  gifted 
with  sight.    Above  all,  Eulalie  loves  me.' 

" '  She  will  love  you,  if  possible,  still 
more  if  she  should  one  day  be  able  to  see 
you.' 

"  '  If  she  sees  me,  did  you  say  ?' 

^^  I  thought  he  alluded  to  that  eternal 
home  where  the  eyes  of  the  blind  are 
opened,  and  darkness  visits  them  no  more. 

^'  My  mother,  as  was  her  custom, 
brought  me  here,  but  Eulalie  had  not  ar- 
rived ;  she  was  later  than  usual.  I  began 
to  wonder  how  this  could  have  happened. 
My  poor  little  Puck  went  to  meet  her, 
but  ne  returned  to  me  again  without  her. 
At  length  he  began  to  bark  violently,  and 
to  jump  so  impatiently  up  and  down  on 
the  bench,  that  I  felt  sure  that  she  must 
be  near  me,  though  I  could  not  hear  her 
myself.  I  stretched  myself  forward  in  the 
direction  she  would  come,  and  presently 
my  arms  were  clasped  in  hers.  M.  Robert 
had  not  accompanied  her  as  usual,  and 
then  I  began  at  once  to  feel  sure  that  his 
absence,  and  Eulalie's  delay  in  reaching 
our  accustomed  place  of  rendezvous,  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  strang- 
ers at  the  chateau.  You  will  think  it 
very  extraordinary  when  I  tell  you  that 
Eulalie's  arrival,  for  which  I  had  so  ardent- 
ly longed,  filled  me  with  a  restless  sensa- 
tion, which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to 
me.  I  was  not  at  ease  with  Eulalie  as  I 
had  been  the  day  before.  Now  that  we 
belonged  to  each  other,  I  did  not  dare  to 
make  any  claim  on  her  kindness ;  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  her  f  ither,  in  bestowing  her 
on  me  had  imposed  a  thousand  restrio- 
tions.  I  felt  as  if  I  might  not  indulge  in  a 
word  or  caress.  I  was  conscious  that  she 
was  more  than  ever  m^ne,  and  yet  I  did 
not  venture  to  embrace  her.  Perhaps  she 
experienced  the  same  feelings,  for  our  con- 
versation was  at  first  restrained,  like  that 
of  persons  who  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  each  other.  However,  this  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long :  the  delicioos 
happiness  of  the  past  day  was  still  fresh 
in  our  minds.  I  drew  near  to  Eulalie, 
and  sought  her  eyes  with  my  lips,  but 
they  met  a  bandage. 
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"  '  Yon  are  hurt,  Eulalie  V 

" '  A  little  hurt,'  replied  she,  '  but  very 
sliglitly,  since  I  am  going  to  spend  the 
day  with  yon,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
doing;  and  that  the  only  difference  is, 
that  there  is  a  green  ribbon  between  your 
mouth  and  ray  eyes.'  ^ 

"  '  Green  !  Green !  O  God  !^  \^at  docs 
that  mean  ?    What  is  a  green  ribbon  V 

*'  *  I  have  seen,'  said  she,  '  I  can  see,' 
her  hand  trembled  in  mine,  as  if  she  had 
apprised  me  of  some  fault  or  misfortune. 

"'You  have  seen,'  exclaimed  I,  'you 
will  see  !  Oh !  unfortunate  creature  that 
I  am !  Yes,  you  will  see,  and  the  glass 
which  has  hitherto  been  to  you  a  cold  and 
polished  surface,  will  reflect  your  living 
image;  its  language,  though  mute,  will 
be  animated  ;  it  will  tell  you  each  day  that 
you  are  beautiful — and  when  you  return 
to  me  it  will  make  you  entertam  only  one 
feeling  toward  me,  that  of  pity  for  my 
misfortunes.  Yet  what  do  I  say  ?  You 
will  not  return  to  me;  for  who  is  the 
beautiful  girl  who  would  bestow  her  affec- 
tion on  a  blind  lover  ?  Oh  !  unfortunate 
creature  that  I  am  to  be  blind !'  In  my  de- 
spair I  fell  to  the  earth.  She  wound  her 
arms  round  me,  twined  her  fingers  in  my 
hair,  and  covered  me  with  kisses,  while 
she  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  '  No,  no  I  I  will  never  love  any  one 
but  Gervais.  You  were  happy  yesterday, 
in  thinking  we  were  blind,  because  our  love 
would  never  be  likely  to  change.  I  will 
be  blind  again,  if  my  recovery  of  sight 
makes  you  unhappy.  Shall  I  remove  this 
bandage,  and  cause  the  light  of  ray  eyes 
to  be  for  ever  extinguished?'  Horrible 
idea !    I  had  actually  thought  of  it. 

"  '  Stop !  stop  I'  cried  I.  '  Our  language 
is  that  of  raadness,  because  we  are  both 
unnerved  and  ill — you  from  excess  of  hap- 

Finess,  and  I  from  despair.  Listen,'  and 
placed  myself  beside  her,  but  my  heart 
felt  ready  to  break.  '  Listen,'  continued 
I :  '  it  is  a  great  blessing  that  you  are  per- 
mitted to  see,  for  now  you  are  perfect.  It 
matters  not,  if  I  do  not  see,  or  if  I  die;  I 
shall  be  abandoned,  for  this  is  the  destiny 
which  God  has  reserved  for  me.  But 
promise  me  that  you  will  never  see  me, 
that  you  will  never  attempt  to  see  me  ;  if 
you  see  me,  you  will,  in  spite  of  yourself, 
compare  me  to  others — to  those  whose 
soul,  whose  thoughts  may  be  read  in  their 
eyes — to  those  who  set  a  woman  fondly 
dreaming  with  a  single  glance  of  fire.  I 
would  not  let  it  be  in  your  power  to  oom* 


pare  me ;  I  would  be  to  you  what  I  was 
m  the  mind  of  a  blind  girl,  as  if  you  saw 
me  in  a  dream.  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  you  will  never  come  here  without 
your  green  bandage ;  that  you  will  visit  me 
every  week,  or  every  month,  or  at  least 
once  every  year.  Ah !  promise  me  to  come 
back  once  more,  without  seeing  me.' 

" '  I  promise  to  love  you  always,'  said 
Eulalie,  and  she  wept. 

"  I  was  so  overcome  that  ray  senses 
left  me,  and  I  fell  at  her  feet.  M.  Robert 
lifted  me  from  the  ground,  bestowed  many 
kind  words  and  embraces  upon  me,  and 
placed  me  under  the  care  of  my  adopted 
mother.  Eulalie  was  no  longer  there ;  she 
came  the  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  and 
several  days  following.  Each  day  tny  lips 
touched  the  green  bandage,  which  kept  up 
my  delusion  :  I  fancied  I  should  continue 
to  be  the  same  to  her  as  long  as  she  did 
not  see  me.  I  said  to  myself  with  an  in- 
sane kind  of  rapture,  'My  Eulalie  still 
visits  me  without  seeing  me;  she  will 
never  see  me,  and  therefore  I  Shall  be  al- 
ways loved  by  her.'  One  day,  a  little 
while  after  this,  when  she  came  to  visit  me, 
and  my  lips  sought  her  eyes  as  usual,  they, 
in  wandering  about,  encountered  some 
long  silky  eye-lashes  beneath  her  green 
bandage. 

" '  Ah  I'  exclaimed  I,  *  if  you  were  like- 
ly to  see  me.' 

" '  I  have  seen  you,'  said  she,  laughing- 
ly ;  '  what  would  have  been  the  good  of 
sight  to  me,  if  I  had  not  looked  upon  you? 
Ah  I  vain  fellow,  who  dares  set  limits  to 
a  woman's  curiosity,  whose  eyes  are  sud- 
denly opened  to  the  light  ?' 

" '  But  it  is  impossible,  Eulalie,  for  you 
promised  me.' 

"'I  did  not  promise  you  any  thing, 
dearest,  for  when  you  asked  me  to  make 
you  this  promise,  1  had  already  seen  you.' 

" '  You  had  seen  me,  and  yet  continued 
to  come  to  me ;  that  is  well ;  but  whom 
did  you  see  first  ?' 

" '  M.  Maunoir,  my  father,  Julie,  then 
this  great  world,  with  its  trees  and  mount- 
ains, the  sky  and  the  sun.' 

" '  And  whom  have  you  seen  since  ?' 

" '  Gabriel  Payot,  old  Balmat,  the  good 
Terraz,  the  giant  Cachat  and  Marguerite.' 

"'And  nobody  else V 

" '  Nobody.' 

"  ^  How  balmy  the  air  is  this  evening  I 
Take  off  your  bandage,  or  you  may  be- 
come blind  again.' 

«t « Would  that  grieve  me  so  maofa  f    I 
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tell  you  a.G:ain  and  again,  that  the  chief 
happiness  I  have  in  seeing,  is  to  be  able  to 
look  at  yon,  and  to  love  yoa  through  the 
medium  of  another  sense.  You  were  pic- 
tured in  my  soul  as  you  now  are  in  ray 
eyes.  This  faculty,  which  has  been  restor- 
ed to  me,  serves  but  as  another  link  to 
bring  me  closer  to  your  heart ;  and  this  is 
why  I  value  the  gift  of  sight.' 

"  These  words  I  shall  never  forget.  My 
days  now  flowed  on  calmly  and  happily, 
for  hope  so  easily  seduces.  Our  mode  of 
life  was  considerably  changed,  and  Eula- 
lie  endeavored  to  make  me  prefer  excite- 
ment and  variety  of  amusement,  instead 
of  the  tranquil  enjoyment  which  had 
formerly  charmed  us.  After  some  little 
time  I  thought  I  observed  that  the  books 
which  she  selected  for  reading  to  me  were 
of  a  different  character  to  those  she  used 
to  like.  She  seemed  now  to  be  more  pleas- 
ed with  those  writers  who  painted  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  world,  she  unconscious- 
ly showed  great  interest  in  the  description 
of  a  fete,  in  the  numerous  details  of  a 
woman's  toilet,  and  in  the  preparations 
for,  and  the  pomps  of  a  ceremony.  At 
first  I  did  not  imagine  that  she  had  for- 
gotten that  I  was  blind,  so  that  though 
this  change  chilled,  it  did  not  break  my 
heart.  I  attributed  the  alteration  in  her 
taste,  in  some  measure,  to  the  new  aspect 
things  had  assumed  at  the  chateau ;  for 
since  M.  Maunoir  had  poiforined  one  of 
the  miracles  of  his  art  upon  Eulalie,  M. 
Robert  was  naturally  much  more  inclined 
to  enjoy  society  and  the  luxuries  which 
fortune  had  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  as 
soon  as  his  daughter  was  restored  to  him 
in  all  the  perfection  of  her  organization, 
and  the  height  of  her  beauty,  he  sought 
to  assemble  at  the  chateau  the  numerous 
travelers  that  the  short  summer  season 
brouglit  to  the  neighborhood. 

^'  The  winter  came  at  length,  and  M. 
Robert  told  me,  after  slightly  preparing 
me,  that  he  was  going  to  leave  me  for  a 
few  days — for  a  few  days  at  the  most ; 
he  assured  me  that  he  only  required  time 
to  procure  and  get  settled  in  a  house  at 
Geneva,  before  he  would  send  for  me  to 
join  them ;  he  told  me  that  Eulalie  was  to 
accompany  him ;  and,  at  length,  that  he 
intended  to  pass  the  winter  at  Geneva — 
the  winter,  which  would  so  soon  be  over, 
which  had  already  be^un.  I  remained 
mute  with  grief.  Eulalie  wound  her  arms 
affectionately  round  my  neck.  I  felt  they 
were  oold  and  hang  heavily  on  me;  if  my 


memory  still  serves  mo,  she  bestowed  on 
me  all  kinds  of  endearing  and  tonching 
appellations ;  but  all  this  was  like  a  dream. 
After  some  hours  I  was  restored  to  mj 
senses,  and  then  my  mother  said,  *•  Ger- 
vais,  they  are  gone,  but  we  shall  remaia 
at  the  chateau.'  From  that  time  I  have 
little  or  nothing  to  relate. 

^'  In  the  month  of  October  she  sent  me 
a  ribbon  with  some  words  printed  in  re- 
lief—^they  were  these :  ^  This  ribbon  is  the 
green  ribbon  which  I  wore  over  my  eyes 
— it  has  never  left  me ;  I  send  it  you.'  In 
the  month  of  November,  which  was  very 
beautiful,  some  servants  of  the  house 
brought  me  several  presents  from  her 
father,  but  I  did  not  inquire  about  them. 
The  snow  sets  in  in  December,  and«  O 
heavens  !  how  long  that  winter  was  I  Jan- 
uary, February,  March,  April,  were  cen- 
turies of  calamities  and  tempests.  In  the 
month  of  May  the  avalanches  fell  every 
where  except  on  me.  When  the  sun 
peeped  forth  a  little,  I  was  guided,  by  my 
wish,  to  the  road  which  led  to  Boeaonai 
for  this  was  the  way  the  muleteers  came; 
at  length,  one  arrived,  but  with  no  newa 
for  me ;  and  then  another,  and  after  the 
third  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  hearing  from 
my  absent  friends.  I  felt  that  the  crisia  of 
my  fate  was  over.  Eight  days  after,  how* 
ever,  a  letter  from  Eulalie  was  read  to 
me ;  she  had  spent  the  winter  at  Geneva^ 
and  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Milan.  My  poor  mother  trembled  for 
me,  but  I  smiled  ;  it  was  exactly  what  I 
expected.  And  now,  sir,  yon  know  my 
story — it  is  simply  this :  that  I  believed 
myself  loved  by  a  woman,  and  I  have 
been  loved  by  a  dog.  Poor  Puck  I"  Pnok 
jumped  on  the  blind  man. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  he,  "  you  are  not  my  Puck, 
but  I  love  you  because  you  love  me." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  cried  I,  "  you  will  be 
loved  bv  another,  thou(j;h  not  by  her,  and 
you  will  love  in  return ;  but  listen,  Ger- 
vais,  I  must  leave  Chamouny,  and  I  ahiA 
go  to  Milan.  I  will  see  her.  I  will  roeak 
to  Eulalie,  I  swear  to  you,  and  then  I  witt 
return  to  yon.  I,  too,  have  some  sorrows 
which  are  not  assuaged;  some  wonnda 
which  are  not  yet  healed."  Grervaia 
sought  for  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  fer- 
vently. Sympathy  in  misfortune  ia  lo 
auickly  felt.  ''  You  will,  at  least,  be  com- 
fortably provided  for ;  thanks  to  the  oars 
of  your  protector,  your  little  portion  of 
land  has  become  very  fruitful,  and  the 
good  Chamouniers  rqjoioe  in  your 
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perity.  Your  prepossessing  appearance 
will  soon  gain  you  a  mistress,  and  will  en- 
able you  to  find  a  friend.*' 

"And  a  dog  ?"  replied  Gervais. 

"  Ah !  I  would  not  give  mine  for  your 
valley  or  mountains  if  he  had  not  loved 
you,  but  now  I  give  him  to  you." 

"Your  dog!"  exclaimed  he.     "Your 
dog !    Ah !  he  can  not  be  given  away." 
'  "Adieu,  Gervais!" 

I  did  not  speak  to  Puck,  or  he  would 
have  followed  me.  As  I  was  moving  on  I 
saw  Puck  looked  uneasy  and  ashamed ; 
he  drew  back  a  step,  stretched  out  his 
paws,  and  bent  down  his  head  to  the 
ground.  I  stroked  his  long  silky  coat, 
and  with  a  slight  pang  at  my  heart,  in 
which  there  was  no  feeling  of  anger,  I 
said,  Go.  He  flew  back  to  Gervais  like  an 
arrow.  Gervais  will  not  be  alone  at  any 
rate,  thought  I. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  found  myself 
at  Milan.  I  was  not  in  spirits  for  enjoying 
society,  yet  I  did  not  altogether  avoid 
mixing  in  it.  A  crowded  room  is,  in  its 
way,  a  vast  solitude,  unless  you  are  so  un- 
fortunate a  person  as  to  stumble  upon  one 
of  those  never-tiring  tourists  whom  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  occasionally 
on  the  J5oulevards  at  Tortoni's,  or  with 
whom  you  have  gaped  away  an  hour  at 
Favert's  —  one  of  those  dressed-up  pup- 
pies with  iiishionable  cravat  and  perfumed 
hair,  who  stare  through  an  eye-glass,  with 
the  most  perfect  assurance  imaginable, 
and  talk  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voice. 

"  What !  are  you  here  ?"  cried  Rober- 
ville. 

"  Is  it  you  ?"  replied  I.  He  continued 
to  chatter,  but  his  words  were  unheeded 
by  mc,  for  my  eyes  suddenly  fixed  upon  a 
young  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  she 
was  sitting  alone,  and  leaning  against  a 
pillar  in  a  kind  of  melancholy  reverie. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !"  said  Roberville,  "  I  under- 
stand ;  your  taste  lies  in  that  direction. 
Well,  well,  really  in  my  opinion  you  show 
considerable  judgment.  I  once  thought 
of  her  myself,  but  now  I  have  higher 
views." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  I,  as  I  gazed  at  him 
from  head  to  foot,  "  you  do  not  say  so." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Roberville,  "I 
perceive  your  heart  is  already  touched — 
you  are  occupied  only  with  her ;  confess 
that  it  would  have  been  asadpity  if  those 
glorious  black  eyes  had  never  been  open* 
ed  to  the  light." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f " 


"  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  that  she  waa 
bom  blind.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  Anvers,  and  his  only  child ; 
he  lost  his  wife  very  young,  and  was  plung- 
ed in  consequence  in  theprofoundest  grie£" 

"  Do  you  believe  it  ?^' 

"  I  should  think  so,  for  he  quitted  An- 
vers, gave  up  his  mercantile  pursuits, 
which  had  never  been  more  profitable  to 
him  than  at  that  time,  and,  alter  making 
magnificent  presents  to  those  persons  em- 
ployed in  his  service,  and  pensions  to  his 
servants,  left  his  house  and  occupation." 

"And  what  became  of  him  after- 
ward ?"  said  I,  somewhat  impatiently, 
for  my  curiosity  was  gradually  increas- 
ing. 

"  Oh  I  it's  a  romance,  a  perfect  romance. 
This  good  man  retired  to  Chamonny, 
where  we  have  all  been  once  in  our  life, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  that  we  have  been 
— though,  for  my  part,  I  can  never  under- 
stand the  charms  of  its  melancholy  gran- 
deur— and  there  he  remained  several 
years.  Have  you  never  heard  him  men- 
tioned ?  Let  me  see,  it's  a  plebeian  name 
— M.  Robert,  that's  it." 

"  Well  ?"  said  I. 

"  Well,"  continued  he,  "  an  oculist 
succeeded  in  restoring  his  daughter's 
sight.  Her  father  took  her  to  Geneva, 
and  at  Geneva  she  fell  in  love  with  an 
adventurer,  who  carried  her  off  because 
her  father  would  not  have  him  for  a  son- 
in-law." 

"  Her  father  felt  that  he  was  unworthy 
of  her  ?"  said  I. 

^'Yes,  and  he  had  formed  a  correct 
opinion  of  him,  for  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  Milan  than  the  adventurer  disap- 
peared, with  all  the  gold  and  diamonds 
of  which  he  had  been  able  to  possess  him- 
self. It  was  asserted  that  this  gallant 
gentleman  was  already  married,  and  that 
he  had  incurred  capital  punishment  at 
Padua,  so  that  the  law  punished  him." 

"And  M.  Robert?" 

"Oh,  M.  Robert  died  of  grief;  but 
this  affair  did  not  create  a  great  sensa- 
tion, for  he  was  a  very  singular  man,  who 
had  some  extraordinary  ideas :  one  of  the 
absurd  plans  he  had  formed  was,  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  a  blind  youth." 

"  Oh,  the  poor  girl  1" 

"  She  is  not  so  'much  to  be  pitied  ei- 
ther ;  but  look  at  her  instead  of  talking  of 
her,  and  confess  that  she  has  many  ad- 
vantages, with  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  m  year,  and  ineh  m  pair  of  eyetC 
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The  rncmory  of  this  great  man,  who 
took  po  active  and  influential  a  part  in  the 
Revohitionary  scenes  and  times  of  our 
early  history,  is  justly  held  in  grateful  re- 
spect by  an  admiring  posterity.  We  have 
thought  it  an  acceptable  service  to  our 
readers,  as  well  as  an  embellishment  to  our 
pages,  to  give  him  a  sort  of  artistic  resur- 
rection, that  his  noble  face  may  be  seen 
again   much  as  it  appeared  long  years 


ago. 


Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, January  6th,  1706,  and  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, April  I7th,  1790.  The  name  of 
Dr.  Franklin  has  long  been  a  household 
word  in  America — he  was  her  moralist, 
statesman,  philosopher.  His  discoveries  in 
electricity  have  given  him  a  permanent 
place  in  scientific  history ;  and  he  deserves 
highest  honor  from  all  mankind,  because 
of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  rational  lib- 
erty and  the  independence  of  nations. 
We  must  omit  all  details  concerning 
Franklin's  early  life  :  however,  if  any  one 
would  sustain  hope  amid  unpromising  la- 
bor—  discern  the  inestimable  value  of 
small  portions  of  time  economized  and 
put  scrupulously  to  uses — or  learn  how 
cheerfulness,  patience,  and  fortitude,  guid- 
ed by  good  sense  and  integrity,  must  ever 
command  success — he  will  find  nowhere 
better  instruction  than  in  that  graphic 
narrative  of  the  events  and  struggles  of 
his  opening  manhood,  by  which  Franklin 
has  let  us  into  the  innermost  being  of  the 
journoyman  printer  of  Philadelphia.  Dis- 
tinguished no  less  by  practical  benevolence, 
than  by  almost  intuitive  appreciation  of 
the  wants  and  character  of  American  so- 
ciety, Franklin  could  not  fail  to  rise  into 
authority  among  his  countrymen :  accord- 
ingly we  find  him  their  favorite  counselor 
in  most  of  the  grave  difficulties  belonging 
to  that  epoch  of  American  history.  Com- 
mencing public  life  in  the  struggle  between 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
old  proprietary  governors,  we  again  meet 
him  proposing  to  the  different  States  a 
project  of  Union,  which  afterward  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  confederacy :  then, 
on  a  mission  to  England  regarding  the 


American  Stamp  Act :  afterward — driven 
from  his  loyalty — ambassador  to  France 
on  the  part  of  his  countrymen ;  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers  in  Paris,  soliciting 
aid  in  arms  from  the  court  of  Versailles  : 
finally  minister  to  England,  signing  the 
treaty  by  which  the  mother  country,  in 
due  humiliation,  bowed  her  head  before 
the  independence  of  her  former  colonies. 
It  has  been  said  that  Franklin  represented 
the  practical  genius,  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
Voltaire  represented  its  metaphysical  and 
religious  skepticism.  This,  at  least,  is  cer- 
tain— no  man  saw  more  clearly,  or  felt 
more  profoundly  in  his  own  person,  the 
pK)litical  and  moral  ideas  which  necessa- 
rily bear  sway  in  a  strictly  industrial 
community  like  the  one  emerging  from  in- 
fancy in  the  New  World.  Unconnected 
with  England  by  birth  or  close  associa- 
tion, he  looked  only  with  astonishment  on 
those  pretensions  to  prerogative,  which 
certainly  could  find  no  natural  soil  where 
all  men  were  socially  equal :  and  his  sys- 
tem of  morals  included  every  sanction  and 
precept  likely  to  recommend  themselves 
to  a  people,  who  could  never  reach  pros- 
perity unless  throuffh  patient  industry 
and  the  exercise  of  the  prudential  virtues. 
His  code  was  The  Way  to  Wealth :  and 
the  wisdom  of  Poor  Richard  instructed 
every  man  how,  by  the  strength  of  his 
arm,  and  dominion  over  his  passions, 
wealth  might  be  attained  and  made  secure. 
Since  Franklin's  time  a  new  element  has 
arisen  in  America;  powerful  tendencies 
are  developing  with  higher  aims  than  mere 
wealth,  and  which  demand  a  larger  code 
than  the  utilitarian.  Franklin  did  not  rec- 
ognize, or  rather  had  not  foreseen,  the 
necessary  advent  of  that  speculative  habit 
now  very  rapidly  becoming  dominant  over 
American  thought ;  but  in  his  treatment 
of  the  equally  powerful  tendency  of  which 
he  saw  tne  influence,  and  whereof  he  him- 
self 80  largely  partook,  his  Poor  Rich- 
ard is  complete  —  he  threw  off  all  pre- 
rogative and  tradition,  and  looked  at 
things  as  they  are.  Temperance,  silence, 
order,  resolution,  frugality,  activity,  sin- 
cerity, jastioe,  moderation,    cleanliness. 
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tranquillity,  chastity,  biimility — these  are 
his  vii'tuos;  an«l  Franklin  teaches  how  to 
acquire  them,  by  precepts,  which  in  ear- 
lier times,  would  have  ranked  as  y olden 
versc'i  ;  they  are  as  valuable  as  any  thing 
that  has  descended  from  Pythagoras,  ft 
is  rare  that  a  single  mind  establishes 
claims  so  various  as  those  of  Franklin — 
ho  ranks  also  among  the  foremost  as  a 
physical  inquirer  and  discoverer.  Attract- 
ed by  the  opening  subject  of  electricity, 
ho  was  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  order : 
and  that  grand  step  is  owing  to  him  which 
identified  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
rubbed  glass  and  amber,  with  the  energy 
that  protluces  lightning,  and  causes  the 
most  nnposing  of  ]ueteorologicaI  phenom- 


ena. His  memoirs  on  electricity  and 
other  physical  subjects,  still  astonish  one 
by  their  clearness  and  chastity,  and  the 
precision  and  elegance  of  their  method; 
their  style  and  manner  are  as  worthy  of 
admiration  as  their  doctrines.  They  gain- 
ed for  the  author  immediate  admission  to 
the  highest  scientific  societies  in  Europe. 
In  his  personal  bearing  Franklin  was  se- 
date and  weighty.  He  had  uo  striking 
eloquence ;  he  spoke  scntcntiously  ;  bat 
men  instinctively  felt  his  worth,  and  anb- 
mitted  themselves  to  his  wisdom.  Except 
Washington,  whom  in  many  qualities  he 
much  resembled,  the  Now  World  ranks 
among  her  dead,  nowhere  so  great  a 
man. 


From    The    Leliure    Hour. 
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CoxTRVRV  to  every  d priori  assumption, 
vegotiblos — that  is  to  say  trees,  shrubs, 
and  hiM'bs — are  far  more  particular  as  to 
the  places  they  choose  to  live  in  and  cir- 
cumstances they  choose  to  live  under,  than 
aniui  lis.  In  proof  of  tlie  latter  statement, 
take  m:in  at  the  head  of  all  the  animals. 
The  oru:  uii/zition  of  man  is  very  delicate ; 
his  bodily  strength  is  not  preeminent ; 
and  his  perceptive  qualities  impart  degrees 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  the  consequences 
of  wiii'jh  are  immediately  to  the  mind, 
and  tlirough  the  latter  to  the  body,  most 
trying.  N'evertheless,  the  facility  possess- 
ed by  mankind  of  adapting  themselves  to 
varijitioiis  of  climate  is  not  merely  sur- 
prising of  itself,  but  is,  for  the  most  part, 
greater  thin  that  possessed  by  other 
animals.  There  really  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  particular  spot  on  terra  ^firma 
where  human  beings  can  not  support  life, 
provided  that  the  means  of  eating  and 
drinking  be  present,  and  that  there  be  no 
bar  to  the   adoption   of  certain   artifical 


•  Tills  art  id-;  :Ju;j'^('st<  t]»i»  in((inry  if  tlicr«  may 
not  l).'.''(t:n«  rL'^ioii  in  tlic  vurleil  and  oxtendod 
dim  If-  of  i\\i>  IJnitod  StatC!^  wlioro  I  his  valuable 
vej^oTaMi*  pni.ltict  may  "<>t  bo  riiltivatnl  with  ad- 
vantage  and  profit.  Will  not  Homn  of  our  medical 
friends  iuvcdtigate  the  subject? — Ed.  Eclktic. 


conditions  of  clothing  and  temperature. 
Transport  a  human  individual  of  normal 
he<alth  to  the  arctic  or  antarctic  rcgious ; 
give  him  enough  food  and  drink,  especi- 
ally  the  greasy  food  which  physiologista 
tell  us  burns  in  the  system  after  tho  manner 
of  fuel ;  supply  him  with  the  grosser  fuel 
to  warm  from  without,  and  let  his  cloth- 
ing be  abundant ;  then  your  experiment- 
al man  —  aye,  your  delicate,  fair-skinned 
Caucasian  man  —  shall  manage  to  subsist 
in  health  and  strength  amid  chilling  snows 
and  sparkling  icebergs  for  years  together, 
lie  shall  thrive  as  if  to  tho  climate  bom. 
The  temperature  of  home  might  be  more 
agreeable,  its  society  more  gratifying  than 
that  of  Esquimaux  and  Polar  bears ;  but 
these  are  matters  of  mental  discomfort, 
not  causes  of  bodily  ailment.  Invert  the 
conditions  :  send  your  model  experimental 
man  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  resnlt  is 
that  he  can  still  live.  Disease  may  have 
to  be  endured,  or  it  may  not.  Extreme 
of  heat  is  confessedly  more  trying  to  the 
human  constitution  than  extreme  of  cold  ; 
and  when  moisture  is  associated  with  ele* 
vation  of  temperature,  then  conditions 
prejudical  to  human  life  attain  their  max- 
imum. 
Far  different  is  it  with  some  memban 
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of  the  vegetable  world.  For  the  most 
part,  certain  vegetable  species  attach 
them  pelves  to  some  special  locality,  or 
condition  of  locality,  the  precise  character- 
istics of  which  are  in  many  cases  so  little 
known  that  they  do  not  admit  of  being  sup- 
plied artificially.  The  cocoa-nut  palm  fur- 
nishes a  remarkable  instance.  For  some 
reason  or  other  this  magnificent  palm  re- 
fuses to  grow  very  far  away  from  the  sea ; 
hence  there  are  no  cocoa-nuts  palms  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  Even  if  there  be  complete 
identity  between  the  compositions  of  any 
two  respective  soils — ^if  the  temperature 
and  degree  of  moisture  of  any  two  regions 
bi'onght  into  comparison  be  identical — 
still  the  blighting  ,of  vegetables  trans- 
ported from  one  place  to  the  other  often 
gives  the  philosopher  to  understand  that 
there  exist  secrets  in  nature  beyond  the 
ken  of  his  philosophy. 

One  of  the  remote  conditions  that  in- 
fluence the  growth  of  vegetables  has,  how- 
received  elucidation    of  late — the 


ever, 

condition,  namely,  of  atmospheric  press- 
ure. If  vegetables  (trees,  plants,  and 
shrubs)  grown  at  the  sea-surface  level  are 
pressed  upon  with  a  weight  of  atmosphere 
amounting  to  some  fourteen  and  a  half 
j)ounds  for  every  square  inch  of  surface, 
then  does  it  follow  that  on  ascending  high- 
er the  pressure  will  decrease.  For  ex- 
ample, a  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  growing  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain-range — the  Andes, 
we  may  assume — would  be  pressed  upon 
more,  surface  for  surface,  than  another 
tree  of  equal  superficial  extent  grown 
higher  up.  In  what  precise  way  this 
variation  of  pressure  should  influence  the 
growth  of  any  particular  vegetable,  is  a 
matter  not  apparent.  The  fact,  neverthe- 
less, is  undoubted,  and  no  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  more  convincingly 
illustrate  it  than  cinchona  trees.  These 
valuable  trees  are  not  merely  restricted 
naturally  to  the  Andes  range  of  mount- 
ains, but  to  certain  limits  of  elevation 
upon  that  range — limits  corresponding  to 
a  very  diminished  atmospheric  pressure. 

Is  it  necessary  here,  and  at  this  time, 
to  write  a  single  word  in  praise  of  the 
cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark  r  This  valu- 
able remedy  encountered  much  opposition 
when  first  brought  under  the  notice  of 
European  physicians,  but  the  cures  eflect- 
ed  by  it  supplied  a  mass  of  evidence  that 
could  not  be  gainsayed.  At  present^  the 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  febrifage  effi- 
cacy of  Peruvian  bark  may  be  pronoimoed 
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universal,  with  one  small  exception — ^the 
latter  only  to  be  reconciled  and  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  that  a  general  is  never 
a  hero  to  his  own  valet,  and  a  prophet 
acquires  no  honor  in  his  own  land.  In 
many  districts  of  the  Andes  range,  the 
home  of  cinchona  trees,  ague  is  prevalent, 
especially  amongst  the  native  Indian 
tnbes.  N6wj  the  best,  the  most  certain 
cure  for  the  ague  ever  yet  discovered,  is 
unquestionably  Peruvian  bark,  or  the 
chemical  principles  thei:efrom  extracted  ; 
nevertheless,  the  natives  will  bnt  rarely 
consent  to  use  the  remedy  so  beneficently 
given  to  them.  Practice,  experience, 
should  be  every  thing  in  physic ;  and  as 
ague  is  prevalent  enough  m  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  as  cinchona  trees  are  common 
enough  there,  and  as  experience  of  many 
years  has  demonstrated  the  efiicienoy  of 
Peruvian  bark  in  this  disease,  Bolivian 
and  Peruvian  Indians,  were  they  reason- 
able, should  have  long  ago  thrown  aside 
their  prejudice,  for  they  can  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  virtues  ascribed  to  this  plant. 
From  the  time  when  the  Spanish  Count- 
ess of  Chinchon  furnished  under  a  modi- 
fied form  the  distinctive  name  to  Peru- 
vian bark,  henceforth  to  be  called ''  cin- 
chona," the  naturally  grown  trees  of  Bo- 
livia and  Peru  have  alone  supplied  the 
ever-increasing  foreign  demand.  Had  the 
South  American  republics  been  provident 
in  their  generation,  they  would  have  regu- 
lated the  growth  of  cinchona  trees — 
planting  a  supply  of  new  trees,  in  num- 
ber compiensurate  with  the  destruction 
of  others.  Unfortunately,  the  bark-pro- 
ducing republics  were  not  so  wise ;  and 
thus  it  happened  that  between  the  pro- 
ductive force  of  nature  and  the  destruct- 
ive energy  of  cascarilleros,  or  bark-gather- 
ers, a  perpetual  contest  went  on.  Year 
afler  year,  the  productive  region  for 
cinchona  trees  fell  more  into  the 
background,  nearer  tracts  having  become 
exhausted,  until  at  length  the  fear  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  Bolivian  mind,  that  an 
important  source  of  national  revenue  was 
likely  to  come  to  an  end.  Thereupon  fol- 
lowed a  measure  of  precaution;  bnt  it 
was  not  very  happily  devised,  consisting 
not  in  a  systematized  plantation,  but  in  a 
restriction  of  export.  This  latter  nAeaa- 
ure  was  tbe  cause  of  muoh  deprivation  to 
foreign  countries,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  was  attended  with  only  partial  success 
in  preventing  the  destructioo  of  cinchona 
trees..    In  |iokit  of  fiMjt,  an  iilieit  trade 
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sprang  up  to  some  extent,  as  nsually  hap- 
pens when  any  article  of  great  utility  and 
small  bulk  is  laid  under  fiscal  interdict. 

Very  soon  after  the  suppression  of  the 
late  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India,  not  only  the 
government,  but  several  enterprising  pri- 
vate individuals,  began  to  reflect  seriously 
on  the  best  available  means  for  turning  to 
account  the  immense  climatic  resources  of 
India.  We  are  all  mostly  too  prone  to 
associate  with  Hindostan  the  idea  of  a 
seething,  furnace  -  like  climate  —  a  land 
scorched  with  drought  at  one  season,  del- 
uged with  torrents  of  rain  at  another — 
prejudicial  to  human  life,  and  overrun 
with  wild  beasts;  not  heeding  the  fact 
that  large  expanses  of  mountain-range 
and  table-land  exist  in  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula, where  climatic  conditions  may  be 
found  in  almost  endless  variety.  L  p  to 
the  period  of  rebellion,  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  had  been  turned  to  little  further  ac- 
count than  that  of  a  convenient  sanato- 
rium for  the  repair  of  constitutions  dis- 
ordered by  long  residence  in  the  hot,  un- 
healthy plains;  since  then,  however,  in- 
crensed  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  resources  of 
that  interesting  region,  and  in  no  respect 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  cinchona  trees.  The  Neilgherry  Hills 
not  only  furnish  regions  similar  in  re- 
spect of  temperature  to  cinchona-grow- 
ing tracts  of  the  Andes,  but  identical  as 
to  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
Here,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  W.  Deni- 
son,  Governor  of  Madras,  Mr..  Mclvor, 
and  other  enterprising  Britons,  cinchona 
plantations  have  been  established,  and 
are  thriving  in  full  luxuriance.  The  task 
was  more  arduous  than  may  occur  to  some 
readers,  tranquilly  perusing  the  account 
of  it  at  home.  Firstly,  the  South  Ameri- 
can governments  manifested  no  excess  of 
good -will  to  the  undertaking.  If  the 
transplantations  be  successful — they  men- 
tally reasoned  with  themselves — an  im- 
portant source  of  native  revenue  would 
dry  up.  Then  there  was  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  the  young  trees  from  forest  to 
shipboard;  next,  the  risk  and  difficulty 
attendant  upon  a  long  sea -passage.  Ar- 
rived in  India,  conveyed  to  their  desti- 
nation on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  fears  were 
rationally  enough  entertained  that  some 
evil  might  accrue  to  the  precious  charge, 
owing  to  ignorance  of  special  conditions 
of  growth  peculiar  to  cinchona  trees.  At 
home,  that  is  to  say,  in  South  America,  it 


had  been  remarked  that  these  trees  never 
occupied  large  tracts  exclusively,  but 
sprang  up  in  forest  glades,  patch-like, 
shaded  and  sheltered  by  other  growths, 
as  if  needing  protection.  This  condition, 
were  it  proved  an  absolute  necessity, 
would  of  course  be  somewhat  inimical 
to  the  regular  plantation  system.  East 
Indian  growers,  with  Mr.  Mclvor  at  their 
head,  have  dissipated  every  fear  that  may 
have  been  entertained  on  this  score.  Near 
Ootamocund,  on  the  Neilgherry  HillSi 
cinchona  trees  of  different  species  are 
growing  luxuriantly,  with  all  the  regnlar- 
ity  of  apple  trees  in  an  orchard.  Not- 
withstanding the  healthy  appearance  of 
these  trees,  a  fear,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, a  doubt  remained — the  doubt  whether 
the  resulting  bark  would,  under  the  cli- 
mate and  conditions  of  India,  reproduce, 
in  full  percentage,  the  valuable  febrifaffe 
substances  elaborated  by  the  trees  in 
South  America.  In  order  to  settle  that 
doubt,  it  was  very  properly  resolved  that 
specimen  cinchona  plants  snonld  be  tmrk- 
ed  at  different  respective  periods  of 
growth;  that  the  bark  thus  collectc^l 
should  be  analyzed,  and  the  results  of 
analyses  chronicled  for  general  guidance. 
So  far  as  experiment  has  hitherto  gone^ 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Stratford,  the  celebrated 
English  quinine  manufacturer,  reports 
that  the  Neilgherry  specimens  submitted 
to  him,  are,  in  chemical  constitution,  equal 
to  specimens  of  native  South  Amencau 
growth. 

Tame  and  unromantic  though  the  occu- 
pation of  a  cascarillero,  or  cinchona  bark* 
collector,  may  seem,  there  are  in  reality 
few  callings  that  make  a  greater  demand 
on  the  exercise  of  self-resourcej  or  the 
courage  and  endurance  of  those  who  fol- 
low it.  The  tracts  to  be  explored  are 
mostly  of  the  wildest.  Scaq>ed  rocks, 
up  which  a  goat  would  not  travel  by 
choice,  have  to  be  ascended  by  the  ca»> 
carilleros,  pack  and  baggage  on  shoulder* 
Torrents  have  to  be  crossed  on  rudely  ex^ 
temporized  bridges,  and  for  months  to- 
gether the  forest  shared  with  jaguars,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey,  having  only  little 
personal  respect  for  cascarilleros  and  no 
compunction.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined 
that  Peruvian  bark  alone  makes  up  the 
burden  of  the  cascarilleros.  In  those 
desolate  wastes,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home  or  habitation,  every  ounce  of  rations 
needed  for  the  whole  time  of  abaenoa 
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must  be  borne  by  the  bark  -  collectors, 
whole  parties  of  whom  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  starved  to  death  through 
the  accident  of  having  deposited  their 
provender  and  forgotten  its  whereabonts, 
or  through  the  misfortune  of  having  errr 
ed  in  calculation  as  to  the  length  of  ab- 
sence. 

Even  to  unprofessional  people,  the  fact 
is  tolerably  well  known  that  the  virtues 
of  Peruvian  bark,  in  all  its  several  vari- 
eties, which  are  numerous,  reside  in  cer- 
tain alkaline  bodies  sometimes  called  alka- 
loids. Quinine,  or  quina,  is  the  chief  of 
these  Peruvian  bark  alkalis ;  cinch onine, 
another,  has  less  medicinal  importance ; 
and  there  are  several  others  which  need 
not  be  enumerated  here.  The  chemical 
bodies  known  as  alkaloids  or  alkalis,  of 
the  new  class,  are  extremely  common  in 
vegetables.  Some,  indeed,  have  been 
made  artificially,  and  certain  chemists  ra- 
ther favor  the  belief  that  one  and  all  may 
eventually  be  produced  independently  of 
vegetable  organism.  Not  only  have  chem- 
ists failed  hitherto  in  their  attempts  to 
produce  cinchona  alkaloids  artificially, 
but  no  very  efiicient  substitute  for  them 
has  been  found  in  any  of  the  alkaloids 
furnished  by  other  vegetables.  Perhaps 
amongst  all  the  substitues,  ilicine^  an  al- 


kali contained  in  the  holly,  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  possess  qualities  of  highest 
febrifuge  character  next  afler  quinine  and 
cinchonine — next  indeed,  but  a  very  long 
way  off. 

K'ow,  that  the  chincona  culture  has 
been  systematically  entered  upon,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  whether  the  absolute 
tree-destruction  hitherto  practiced,  be  in- 
dispensable. In  many  continental  stateS| 
where  the  burning  of  wood  fuel  is  prac- 
ticed, the  constant  demand  for  wood  is 
amply  met  by  judicious  pruning  of  side 
branches.  If  this  be  possible  in  the  in- 
stance of  cinchona  trees,  then  evidently 
the  cost  of  production  will  be  materially 
lessened.  Altogether,  the  best  hopes 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  success  of 
the  new  scheme  of  Indian  cinchona  pro- 
duction. In  a  few  years'  time  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  have  a  certain  and  sys- 
tematized supply  of  a  precious  material 
which  has  become  indispensable  to  the 
doctor,  which  was  at  the  best  of  times 
precarious,  and  which  seemed  doomed  to 
utter  destruction  at  some  period  not  very 
remote.  If  man  would  only  give  effect 
to  the  means  God  has  beneficently  placed 
at  his  disposal,  how  great  would  be  the 
measure  of  benefits  he  could  confer  on 
his  species  I 
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B7    the   Editor   of  The   Eclectie. 


AN  EPIC  OF  THE  OLDEN  MOORISH  TIME.* 


There  is  a  historic  charm  and  romance, 
as  well  as  a  tragic  interest,  in  the  heroic 
annals  of  the  Moors  of  Spain.  They  were 
a  wonderful  people.  Their  achievements 
adorn  their  heroic  age  of  centuries.  They 
fill  up  vast  chapters  of  history  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  They  invaded  and  conquered 
Si)ain  almost  in  a  day,  and  by  the  decisive 
results  of  a  single  battle,  they  held  pos- 
session of  the  country,  or  lar^e  portions 
of  it,  for  eight  hundred  years.    Literature, 

*  Pclayo  :  An  Epic  Poem  of  the  Olden  Moorish 
Time.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Pokts*  Beach. 
New-York:  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co.,  446  Broadwcy. 
18t-.4.     Pp.424.    With  iliustpafcions. 


learning,  and  the  arts  had  their  principal 
home  among  the  Moors  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Scholars  of  the  highest  rank 
and  attainments  filled  the  chairs  in  the 
University  of  Cordova.  In  its  palmy 
days  that  beautiful  city  presented  scenes 
of  magnificence  and  grandeur  almost  sur* 

gassing  fable.  The  decline,  however,  of  the 
[oorish  power  in  Spain  at  length  began ; 
but  her  bright  and  brilliant  sun  was  long 
years  in  its  descent  from  meridian  splen- 
dor till  its  final  setting  at  the  memorable 
siege  of  Granada,  the  last  home  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain.  Their  last  battle  was 
fought  under  the  walls  of  their  famed  and 
favorite  Alhamhra.     From  that  alrong 
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and  beautiful  fortreBs  and  imperial  palace, 
their  last  king,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil, 
descended  by  a  private  stairway  in  the 
walls  (still  to  be  seen)  with  the  keys  in 
his  hands,  a  sad  and  disconsolate  captive, 
and  delivered  them  to  his  queenly  con- 
queror. Queen  Isabella,  in  the  Spanish 
camp,  in  full  view  from  the  walls.  The 
gradual  recovery  of  Spain  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  Moors,  during  this  long  pe- 
riod of  eight  hundred  years,  abounds  in 
heroic  incident. 

The  author  of  this  charming  epic  poem, 
Pelat/Oy  with  admirable  skill  and  talent 
has  drawn  her  materials  from  the  early 
annals  of  this  heroic  age,  and  combined 
and  woven  them  into  an  epic  poem  of  great 
beauty  of  arrangement,  grace  of  diction, 
and  felicity  of  rhythm. 

We  took  occasion  to  record  a  brief  no- 
tice of  this  volume  when  it  was  laid  upon 
our  table  some  time  since ;  but  it  seemed 
not  enough,  or  very  imperfect  justice  to  the 
gifled  authoress  to  pass  iiby  with  an  ordi- 
nary editorial  notice.  We  now  recur  to  the 
book  for  more  extended  mention ;  for  the 
sake  also  of  enriching  our  pages  with  a 
few  of  the  beautiful  thoughts  which  gem 
the  work.  The  idea  that  a  lady,  espe- 
cially an  American  lady,  could  be  found 
able  to  write  an  epic  poem  worthy  the 
name,  seems  to  have  been  held  in  unbe- 
lief. So  competent  a  judge  as  £dwin 
Croswell,  Esq.,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Albany  Argi^y  says :  "  I  confess  that 
when  first  told  that  a  lady  friend  had 
written  an  epic  poem,  I  was  not  alto- 
gether free  from  a  vague  doubt,  not  as  to 
the  person,  but  the  sex."  And  to  show 
what  became  of  his  unbelief,  that  his  lady 
friend  could  write  an  epic  poem,  we 
quote  the  language  of  3Ir.  Croswell : 

**  The  striking  and  romantic  historical  interest 
of  the  era  of  the  tale  and  the  incidents  of  the  nar- 
rative are  skillfully  combined,  and  wrought  up 
with  much  felicity  of  thought  and  diction,  and 
its  scenes,  rites,  and  adventures  with  high  de- 
scriptive talent.  The  action  of  the  poem  is  rapid, 
and  its  incidents  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
while  its  glowing  enthusiasm  and  heroic  ardor 
charm  the  imagination.  Perhaps  no  feature  is 
more  remarkable  than  its  fidelity  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  Spain 
in  all  Its  beauty  and  chivalry ;  its  national  and 
devotional  feeling;  its  natural  scenery,  and  its 
characteristics  of  mien  and  manner.  All  its 
thoughts  are  ennobling ;  and  it  mav  be  truly 
said  that,  ^p^le  it  arrests  and  holds  the  imagin- 
Atioii,  it  expands  and  elevates  the  heart*' 

Having  viaited  many  of  the  hiatorio 


homes  of  the  Moors,  in  Sonthem  Spain, 
we  can  almost  recognize  the  looalities  so 
graphically  described  in  the  poem,  and 
fully  indorse  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Oroa- 
well  and  others  more  competent  to  jadge 
of  its  merits  than  we  are.  The  concep- 
tion and  plan  of  the  poem  are  bold  and 
venturesome,  and  indicate  poetic  geniias 
of  a  hi^h  order.  The  success  of  the  eagle- 
flight  fully  justifies  the  confidence  of  the 
authoress  in  her  own  native  powersi  with 
which  she  seems  to  have  been  richly  endow- 
ed from  childhood.  Like  the  young  eag^eti 
she  often  indulged  in  poetic  nights  for  her 
own  gratification,  the  effusions  of  which 
only  met  the  public  eye  anonymooslv  on- 
til  the  outburst  of  the  present  rebellion, 
which  called  forth  rich  and  eloquent 
strains  of  patriotic  sentiment  to  grace 
the  columns  of  one  of  our  evening  jour- 
nals, the  editor  of  which  is  one  ot  our 
leading  poets.  This  fine  epic  poem,  wor- 
thy any  poetic  pen  of  the  age,  seema  to 
have  taken  the  literary  admirers  of  talent 
and  genius,  with  gratified  surprise.  A 
just  meed  of  commendation  seems  due 
to  this  new  and  fair  candidate  for  poetic 
fame.  We  beg  to  travel  a  little  out  of 
our  ordinary  course  to  unite  with  othen 
in  bringing  this  admirable  epic  before  ihb 
public  Hterary  eye.  We  venture  the  be« 
lief  that  if  the.  name  on  the  title  page 
of  Pdayo  had  read  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  instead  of  Elizabeth  T.  Porter 
Beach,  the  admirers  of  English  poets  and 
poetry  would  have  kindled  with  fresh  ad- 
miration of  the  talents  of  that  gifted  and 
much-lamented  lady,  for  this  new  proof 
of  her  poetic  powers.  It  is  rare,  we  be* 
lieve,  that  a  new  poem,  and  that  poem  an 
epic,  so  difficult  of  achievement  even  bj 
a  gentleman,  much  more  so  by  a  lady  un- 
known to  fame,  should  call  forth  from 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  some  of  them' 
poets  of  hi^h  renown,  expressions  of  praise 
so  gratifjrmg  to  an  author.  We  take 
pleasure  m  quoting  the  opinion,  so  beau- 
tifully expressed,  of  William  CuUen  Bry- 
ant— a  poet  himself  of  wide  and  deserred 
renown.    He  says  in  the  JSoening  jPcmH; 

''  The  beautiful  edition  of  Mrs.  KUsabeOi  T. 
Porter  Beach's  poem,  entitled  Pelayo  :  An  E^ 
of  the  Olden  Moorish  TinUy  published  bj  the 
Appletons,  is,  wo  learn,  exhausted,  and  the  sa- 
thorcss  meditates  the  publication  of  a  second 
edition  carefully  revised.  She  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  success,  which,  in  her  modest  ap- 
preciation of  her  literary  merits,  has,  wo  tan, 
much  exceeded  her  expecUtions. 
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"At  the  close  of  the  volume  the  author  refers 
to  %n  event  in  her  own  personal  hislary.  The 
composition  of  this  work  was  undertaken  as  a 
means  of  diverting  her  mind  from  the  contem- 
plation of  aiiATorwhelmiDg  sorrow.*  She  calls 
her  poem 

"  '  Sad-woven  rhpnva,  In  daj'S  of  gloom, 
titruDg  but  to  stay  the  tear.' 

"  A  severe  and  sudden  calamity  held  bor  for 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  mclancholj  bordering 
upon  despair,  until,  by  some  accident,  her  mind 
became  tnrned  to  poetic  composition,  and  she 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  respite  from 

„ jf 

tic  incidents  of  love  ai 

"  '  Fierce  ware  and  faitbfol  loves ' — 

and  giving  a  rhythmical  form  to  the  expression 
of  the  thoughts  and  imagery  they  suggested. 
The  composition  of  verse  seems  to  have  had 
upon  her  mind  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  music 
upon  some  persons  who  find  themselves  calmed 
and  made  to  forget  their  griefs  by  the  '  concord 
of  sweet  sounds.' 

"The  work  has  almost  the  air  of  an  improvi- 
sation— as  if  it  was  written  at  once  in  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement.  The  author  delights  in 
the  description  of  beauUful  and  grand  aspects 
of  nature,  the  freshness  of  npring,  the  splen- 
dors of  summer,  the  glories  of  autumn,  the 
tempoils  of  winter,  the  pomp  of  morning  and 
evening,  situations  in  which  the  domestic  aEfec- 
tions  are  interested,  magnilSccnt  preparations 
of  war,  hard-fought  battles,  deeds  of  heroism, 
the  exultation  of  victory,  the  dejection  and 
shame  of  defeat,  altermttions  of  hope  and  fear, 
of  confldencc  and  despair.  Through  scenes  in 
which  these  are  made  to  pass  before  the  reader, 
the  thread  of  the  metrical  narrative  runi  rap- 
idly on,  as  if  the  author  were  pouring  out  of 
her  mind 

"  '  Easy,  the  Dopremeditated 

HO  little  arc  the  traces  of  the  part  performed 
by  the  file  perceived  in  the  pages  of  this  work.  I 
"  There  is  one  quality  which  will  be  readily 
conceded  to  this  work,  that  of  not  being,  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  respect,  an  imitation  of 
any  other  author.  We  have  not  met  with  a 
single  pa.'isagc  which,  either  in  its  modulation 
or  in  its  phraseology,  has  reminded  us  of  what 
has  been  written  before.  The  combination  of 
terms,  their  collocation  and  construction,  are 
quite  the  author's  own.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
the  great  Thomi^on  that  hia  blank  verse  is 
not  the  blank  verse  of  any  other  poet,  and  in 
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■  The  itad  bereavemcDt  to  whleh  Mr.  Birant  re- 
fers was  the  sudden  death  of  her  hoabaiid,  a  law- 
ycr  it  hiuh  talent,  and  a  legal  partner  of  Hon. 
'William  H.  Seward,  now  SecreUrv  of  State,  by 
the  explosion  of  the  steamer  Empire  State,  soon 
after  leaving  Kewport,  off  Point  Judith,  on  her 

giungo   to    Hew-Vork,  some  jtttt  line*.— £t>, 


like  manner  we  may  say  of  this  poem,  that  its 
versiScatioD  and  style  are  not  that  of  any  au- 
thor. In  s<Hiie  instances  not  imfi'equent,  the 
author's  use  of  terms  will  strike  the  reader  aa 
adventurous,  on  account  of  the  independent 
inner  in  which  they  are  employed,  that  b« 
may  be  in  some  apprehension  whether  she  can 
sustain  herself  successfully  in  the  freedoms  she 
usea ;  but  in  proceeding  he  will  And  that  the 
purpose  of  the  author  is  fully  answered.  It  ■■ 
somewhat  like  what  happens  in  the  descent  of 
the  Saut  Sainte  Marie  when,  in  shooting  the 
rapids  in  an  Indian  canoe,  a  rock  appears  in 
&ont  of  the  voyager  with  the  stream  rushing 
against  it  and  roaring  around  it  A  single 
stroke  of  th»  paddle  sends  the  canoe  safely  by 
the  rock,  and  it  is  heard  roaring  at  a  distanc* 
behind. 

"To  conclude,  the  poem  is  written  by  one 
whose  mind  has  been  filled  with  the  splendid 
themes  of  the  great  stru^le  between  the  Moors 
and  Chrisdans  in  Spain,  in  which  the  heathen 
yoke  was  thrown  off.  The  incidents  are  re- 
lated and  the  subjects  they  present  described 
with  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  The  great  in- 
Bpiration  of  the  work  is  a  decided  love  of  the 
subject  and  a  strong  delight  in  the  occupation 
of  placing  it  in  poetic  tights,  and  giving  to  the 
narrative  the  harmonious  cadences  of  metrical 
composition." 

George  Riplejr,  Esq.,  the  accomplished 
literary,  critic  and  editor  of  the  Kew- 
York  2Vi^ne,  says  of  Pdayo,  in  a  gen- 
erous and  gratifying  review,  of  four  ool- 


"Amid  the  numerous  echoes  of  favorite 
poets  which  compose  so  lai^  a  portion  of  th« 
popular  poetry  of  the  day,  the  reader  of  Pelayo 
will  be  impressed  with  ita/reedom/rom  imita- 
tiim,  and  its  itrtmgly  marked  individuality  of 
eoiaporition.  It  shows  no  traces  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Byron,  SheUey,  Keats,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  or  the  Brownings.  Except  now  and 
then  an  apparently  unconscious  reminiscence 
of  Scott  and  Moore,  the  poem  appears  no  loss 
spontaneous  than  the  song  of  birds.  It  is  the 
free  expression  of  a  fancy  abounding  in  images 
of  tender  beauty,  and  an  ear  attuned  to  the 
sweetest  melody  of  words.  The  poem  is  re- 
markable for  its  objective  character.  It  con- 
tains no  wail  of  personal  sorrow,  no  dark 
brooding  over  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the 
universe,  no  gush  of  private  ecstasy  or  joy. 
The  writer  is  absorbed  in  the  experience  of  the 
persons  whose  history  she  paints ;  she  has  no 
thought,  no  emotion,  no  word  but  for  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  modest  and  touching 
lines  which  close  the  volume,  there  is  no  allu- 
sion which  brings  herself  upon  the  scene. 
This  ^ves  an  air  of  vivid  reitlity  to  the  poem, 
throwing  a  fresh  and  brilliant  light  over  the 
bding  colors  of  the  past    Her  diction  is  uni- 


formly graceful  and  appropriate,  preserving  a 
ui^tuar  hartBOcy  wiUi  the  scene  by  its  ragld 
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and  skiUAiI  change.  The  tone  &nd  spirit  or  I  Porter  Beach.  She  bore  a  note  of  mtrodOctioa 
in  the  well-known  handwritinR  of  the  poet-edit- 
or Bryant,  and  it  said  this  otrilaj/o,; 

"  'I  hare  been  charmed  to  perceive  how  skilt 
fully  the  author  of  this  poem  has  aTailed  her- 
self  of  the  materials  for  poetic  embellishmCDt 
furnished  b;  the  history  of  that  rom&otio  p^ 
riod.' 

"  And  as  Pelayo  unfolded  its  beauties  to  ma, 
my  thought  was  an  echo  of  the  aboTe  words; 
I  was  charmed. 

"Pelayo  is  based  on  the  histoij  of  Spain  dn^ 
jng  its  invasion  by  the  Hoors,  when  the  ^U- 
ish  Christians  made  almost  Buperhunwli  ezdS 
tions  in  their  struggles  to  repel  the  invkden ;  Mtd 
into  its  sweet  and  varied  rhyme  is  woTen  Um 
erer  new  tale  of  true  and  deathless  love. 

"  To  pick  out  segr^ted  beauties  &om  P^ 
layo  is  analogous  to  taking  out  the  solo  stnina 
of  theviol  or  the  bassoon fVom  the  'M«dilati»iu 
Poetiqva;'  beautiful  as  ther  may  be  standiiq; 
ilone,  they  utterly  ^1  to  tell  the  tale  of  that 
wondrous  work,  which  Hows  along  through 
hours  with  its  magnificent  burden  of  hormoMr, 
exalting  the  hearer  into  an  almost  traDC»-rau 
Htate  of  delight 

"  A  rich  golden  ray  of  sunshine,  howSTer 
beautiful  in  itself,  would  not  convey  to  yoa  tha 
fabrics  of  an  Italian  sunset  spreading  the  akw 
all  over  with  one  grand  mantle  of  gold  and 
crimson  and  blue. 


the  poem  justly  challenge  admiration, 
epic  from  an  American  woman  in  these  days  of 
strife  and  turmoil,  is  an  uneipected  gift  Ltt 
it  be  received  with  a  grateful  and  generous  wel- 

"The  authoress  of  Peioyo  is  a  niece  of  ex- 
Govemor  Throopof  this  State,  and  is  favorably 
known  to  the  public  by  her  recent  patriotic 
poems  on  some  of  the  striking  incident^  of  tho 


N.  P.  Willis  says  of  it : 

"A  poem  which  commends  itself  deUciousl,v 
to  the  ear.  It  is  exquisite  in  rhythm,  and  per- 
fect in  rhyme,  is  this  Epic  of  the  Olden  Moor- 
ish Time— the  romantic  story  of  Pelayo.     If 

)t  mistaken,  Pelayo  ia  a  poem  of  most 

n  melody." 


The  editor  of  the  Albany  Buenintj 
Journal  says  of  Pelayo 

"  A  herMC  poem,  and  by  a  woman !  The 
author  is  a  native,  and  we  believe,  at  present  u 
resident  of  New- York,  and  is  the  niece  of  alatc 
distinguished  ex-govemor  of  our  state.  She 
has  selected  for  her  theme  one  of  the  most 
romantic  incidents  in  history  —  the  coofiict 
between  the  Goths  and  Moors,  consequent 
upon  tlio  apostasy  of  Count  Julian.  The  salient 
point  of  the  bloody  conflict  is  seized  by  the 
gifled  authoress,  andwroi^ht  into  a  singularly 
pathetic  and  effective  story.  She  has  caught 
with  surprising  felicity  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
We  sec  the  waving  of  the  banners  and  hear 
the  clash  of  contending  arms.  The  poem 
breathes  throughout  the  aroma  of  the  old  le- 
gends. It  shows  a  profound  study  of,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with,  the  history  of  the 
age  in  which  the  scene  ia  laid.  The  artistic 
structure  ia  equally  admirable.  The  style  it 
pure  and  oftentimes  impassioned  ;  the  vctbcs 
are  cast  in  moat  rhythmic  mould.  We  advise 
every  lover  of  poetry  to  purchase  and  read  thia 
poem ;  we  are  sure  the  discriminating  reader 
will  agree  with  us  in  pronouncing  it  a  work  of 


i  beautifully  print- 
B  suporb  engrav- 


«  and  varied  power, 
ed,  and  illustrated  by  v 
ings." 

The  Ind^Kndent  says: 


"  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  touch 
upon  the  beautii\il  Moorish  traditions  of  Spain, 
but  Mrs.  Beach  has  been  successful  to  a  de- 
gree that  justifies  her  boldness." 

Wniifim  Wirt  Sikes,  of  Ihc  Chicago 
Jimtmal,  aays : 

"I  have  been  spending  an  evening  with  two 
poets."  (Mrs.  Beach  and  Longfellow.)  "The  first 
that  came  to  my  side  brought  me  Pelayo,  an  epic 
poem,  and  told  me  her  name  was  Eliuibeth  T.  , 


The  grand  tale  of  this  poem  is  so  impresalr^ 
»nd  it  flows  onward  from  such  simple  bw^ 
iiings  to  such  thrilling  and  exquisitely  beautiftal 
lieijrhts,  that  I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idei 
of  It  unless  you  will  let  me  read  you  the  book 
through.  Yet  that  I  can  not  do:  so  I  will 
string  you  a  few  gems  as  I  may. 

"  '  Bright  gleam  the  liehti  from  tower  and  hall. 
And  brighter  still  from  maidena'  eyes, 
While  light  as  BDOW-flakPB'  gentle  M, 
Fair  feet  keep  time  to  melodiua.' 

"  The  lover  of  this  poem  adopts,  in  bis  ad- 
'Ircss  to  his  mistress,  that  sweelfst  of  taider 
thoughts,  the  Ukcning  of  bis  darling  to  a  bird. 
'I'hrougbout  the  whole  poem,  thiS  likeness  oe- 
curs  repeatedly ; 

" '  "  Oh,  gently  will  I  goard  my  dove, 

And  though  to  wildwood  be  her  neat, 
Pll  weave  it  close  with  flowers  of  love; 
For  ever  blooming  In  my  breaat," ' 

"  The  love-scenes  in  the  book,  indeed,  arc 
such  as  would  enrapture  the  heart  of  anj 
enamored  one ;  though  they  are  by  no  lueana 
its  chief  merit.  Here  is  one,  apropos  in  theso 
nar-times,  when  so  many  soMier-lover*  ar« 
puling  from  their  ladies.  Zillah,  however,  la 
iiTcrse  to  parting  with  her  warrior ;  and  ahv 
'  says  her  heart'  thus  melodiously  : 
"  '  Closer  unto  his  breut  she  clang, 

Whilo  angniihed  soba  her  bosam  wnmg ; 

Xtttling  ytl  nearer  fa  Ai>  Juarl, 

Ab  fain,  with  him,  would  life  depart. 
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*"  "  Oh,  bear  me  with  thee  to  the  strife  1 
E'en  as  thy  page,  to  yield  my  life, 
If  thou  shouldst  fall  by  Moslem-spear— 
And  I — O  God  1  and  I  not  near  I 
•  ••••• 

Oh  !  joy  upon  thy  breast  to  lie ! 

Oh  !  joy  e'en  thus — and  here  to  die  T* 

"But  we  must  leave  the  love-scenes,  tor  I 
wish  to  give  you  one  of  the  grand  pictures  of 
battle  this  lady  paints ;  and  I  wish  I  could  also 
give  you  a  specimen  of  her  landscape  painting 
too,  which  is  exquisite,  as  in  the  scene  where 

— "  '  the  Moon,  their  pure  queen,  in  her  silvery 
light. 
Her  smiles  mellow  ray,  over  cliff,  vale  and  bower, 
O'er  the  waterfall  sparkling  in  diamond  shower. ' 

** But  to  the  battle: 

"  '  They  come  I  the  Moslems  come  !  the  cry  ; 
And  as  fierce  lightnings,  glistening  fly 
From  out  the  sheath  each  glittering  sword — 
Flashing  as  one  at  a  given  word  1 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  '  They  come !  they  come  I  our  mountain-men  I 
Forth  how  they  issue  through  the  glen  I 
With  glittering  lance  and  warrior-tread, 
By  brave  Pelayo  nobly  led  I 

•  •  •  »  •  • 

*'  *  While  following  close,  with  glistening  flash 
From  shields  of  steel,  his  warriors  dash ! 
Hark !  the  shout  and  battle-cry 
Ringing  up  the  chasm  high  ! 
"  OodI  Santiago!   Vengeance  t  now  I 
Spaniards  I  by  your  Faith  and  Vow  I 
For  Vengeance  and  our  Countrv's  right  I 
By  our  Faith  and  Symbol  bright, 
Dash  the  brazen  crescent  low  ! 
Death  unto  the  impious  foe ! 


» ) 


"  The  *  situations  *  of  the  poem  are  some- 
times intensely  dramatic  and  thrilling;  and  it 
is  glorified  all  over  with  the  old-time  richeue,'*^ 

Another  critic  says : 

'^The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  the 
seventh  century,  after  the  Moorish  invasion  of 
Spain,  and  its  incidents  are  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  struggle  between  the  Christians 
and  Moors.  It  presents  the  pure,  enthusiastic 
faith  of  the  Christians  of  that  early  period,  and 
gives  with  the  ardor  of  the  times,  a  truthful 
picture  of  the  age  and  country.  Its  thoughts 
breathe,  however,  the  noble  sentiments  of  all 
ages. 

*'  We  find  it  difficult  to  cut  out  parts  that 
shall  fitly  represent  the  whole;  but  we  love 
best  its  descriptions  of  nature,  and  the  pas- 
sages that  tell  of  the  devoted  love  of  Pelayo 
and  Zillah. 

^^  Is  it  not  natural  to  set  to  mental  music  the 
following  r 

"  •  Bright  gleams  the  lights  from  tower  and  hall. 
And  brighter  still  from  maidens'  eyes, 
While  light  as  snow-flakes'  gentle  faU,         ^ 
Fair  feet  keep  time  to  mdodies. 


Now  flash  Polayo's  dark  orbs  deep, 

As  merry  strains  fall  on  his  ear ; 
Why  faileth  she  her  tryst  to  keep  ? 

W  hy  comes  she  not  my  heart  to  cheer  ? 
Thou  mockest  me,  O  bird  of  night ! 

With  notes  of  joy,  so  blithe  and  free  i 
How  can  ye  beam,  fair  stars,  so  bright. 

While  she  forgets  her  love  and  me  ? 


tt  t  tt 


Light  of  my  soul !  wilt  fly  with  me 
Far  from  thy  gorgeous  palace-home. 

Content  in  forest  wild  to  be. 

Or  with  thine  own  true  knight  to  roam  T ' 


tt  t  tt 


Wiliflg  toUh  thee  /  And  wouldst  thon  ask 
Yon  bird  in  g^ded  cage  so  fine, 

If  it  in  freedom's  light  would  bask 
With  loving  mate,  or  fettered  pine  T*  * 


**  The  miraculous  appearances  of  the  day  are 
truthfully  por^yed.  The  angel-mother  ap- 
pears in  spiritual  form  by  the  side  of  her  child, 
and  prophesies  the  final  triumph  of  right : 

"  *  Scarce  breathed  the  brief  but  ardent  prayer. 
When,  by  that  pure  earth-child. 
Her  angel  mother  standeth  there. 
In  heavenly  radiance  mild. 


(t  t 


tt 


tt 


tt 


That  angel-mother,  that  pure  child. 

Still  ^om  the  cross  look  down : 
While  Zillah  cries  in  terror  wild, 
"  Great  God  I  avert  thy  frown  T 
Qod  Mtileth  an  thee,  da/ughUr  mine  !" 

The  angel  sweeUy  spake ; 
His  blessings  round  thy  pathway  shine  1 

My  blessing,  daughter,  take  T' 
Laying  upon  her  upraised  brow 

One  white,  transparent  hand — 
A  mother^s  "blessing  on  thee  now  I — 

Ood  will  protect  thy  hand  r 
Then,  as  fair  morning  mists  arise. 

She  floateth  from  the  sight, 
While  Zillah's  earnest,  azure  eyes. 

Pursue  through  clouds  of  light ; 
With  outstretched  arms  and  piercing  cry- 
"  O  Mother  1  stay  with  me  I 
Sweet  Mother,  leave  me  not  to  die  ! 

Take,  take  me  hence  with  thee  V ' 


*^  One  of  the  chief  metrical  charms  of  the  poem 
is  the  smooth  change  from  one  measure  to 
another,  so  that  the  ear  is  rested,  while  the 
melody  is  uninterrupted : 


(( 


'  Bright  blushes  the  dawning  o'er  glen  and  o'er 

dale. 
Bright  sparkles  the  dew-drop  in  blossoming 

vale, 
Bright  smileth  the  Orient's  gpray  breaking  sides, 
Precursor  of  splendor  and  glory  to  rise. 
Alive  in  the  convent,  and  merry,  and  gay. 
Astir  are  they  all,  and  mnst  soon  hie  away. 
And  hurry,  and  bustle,  and  speed  all  aroond, 
Ere  first  matin-bell  doth  her  iommons  resound." 


"  We  are  told  at  the  close  of  the  volume  that 
^hese  were 
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"  *  Sad-woven  phymes,  In  days  of  gloom 
Strung  but  to  stay  the  tear  I — 
In  dream-life  to  illume  my  tomb 
Of  buried  joys — so  drear  !* 

'*  Thus  is  it  ever :  that  which  we  do  for  our 
own  inspiration  and  life  becomes  the  inspira- 
tion and  blessing  of  others.  We  rejoice  that 
another  testimony  is  given  to  us  of  the  power 
of  noble  action  in  time  of  sorrow.  So  many  of 
our  poems,  or  rather  so  much  of  our  rhyming, 
is  but  a  dull  complaining — a  nursing  of  grief 
without  the  lesson  of  its  effect — that  we  rejoice 
that  one  heart  has  been  able  to  strike  the  clear, 
ringing  notes  of  an  inspiring  melody,  even 
though  the  harp  had  been  untuned  and  its 
melody  broken  for  a  time.  We  prophesy  the 
lift  of  this  poem,  and  that  it  will  be  translated 
into  the  Spanish  tongue,  to  delight  those  who 
now  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  it  portrays. 
That  which  has  life  in  it,  needs  no  trumpeted 
praise,  for  within  itself  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
time. 

*'  Wc  hope  that  the  next  effort  of  our  talented 
country-woman  may  be  made  from  amid  the 
rich  and  varied  scenes  and  history  of  our  own 
nation  or  country,  and  that  she  will  weave  our 
own  beautiful  legends  into  songs  that  shall  be- 
come household  words.'' 

We  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself  for  the  many  beautiful  poetic  gems 
which  adorn  its  pages,  having  no  room  to 
subjoiu  them  to  this  imperfect  resume.  We 


only  add  a  rare  imperial  testimooy,  whioh, 
from  its  high  source,  could  hardly  &il  to 
be  particularly  gratifying  to  any  author, 
however  famed.  The  Empress  of  the 
French,  Eugenie,  born  at  Granada,  amid 
the  scenes  so  graphically  described  in  this 
poem,  (see  her  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  in  March  number,  1859,  of  Turn 
EoLEcnc,)  having  read  Pelayo^  ezpressdd 
her  gratification,  as  we  have  been  inform- 
ed, by  sending  to  the  authoress  a  massive 
and  magnificent  gold  medal,  bearing  her 
majesty  s  likeness  on  one  side,  in  fine 
relief,  and  on  the  reverse  side,  engraved 
the  name  of  Mistress  Elizabeth  T.  Sorter 
Beach,  encircled  in  a  beautiful  wreath  of 
bay-leaves,  roses,  lilies,  and  forget-m^ 
nots,  accompanied  by  a  highlv  compli- 
mentary letter  expressing  the  pleasure  of 
the  empress  upon  reading  Pelayo,  in  whidi 
her  native  laud  and  people  are  so  flatter- 
ingly portrayed.  The  package,  we  believe, 
was  intrusted  to  a  French  baron  to  de- 
liver, whose  name  we  do  not  reooUeoU 
It  is,  doubtless,  worthy  of  a  brief  record 
as  a  testimony  to  an  American  authoreesi 
who  holds  high  promise  of  future  and 
enduring  fame  as.  a  writer  of  epic  and 
other  poems,  which  we  hope  will  be  ja»> 
tified  by  the  fruits  of  her  gifted  pen. 


THE    'LIFE      OF      GENERAL      WOLFE. 


Tub  life  of  the  military  Nelson  of  Eng 
land  has  at  length  been  written,  and,  on 
the  whole,  well  written,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wright,  who  has  successfully  carried 
through  the  task  commenced  only  to  re- 
linquish it  by  Crleig,  and  subsequently  by 
Southey,  Mr.  Wright  has  not  only  pos- 
sessed the  advantage  of  access  to  the  en- 
tire family  correspondence  of  his  hero, 
but  has  also  been  enabled  to  introduce  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  written  by 
Wolfe  to  various  private  friends,  whose 
descendants  have  consented  to  thus  aid 
the  undertaking.  It  is  now  for  more  than 
a  century  that  Wolfe^s  correspondence  has 
been  kept  back  from  the  world,  and  it 
turns  out  to  be  so  complete  and  so  minute 
that  the  biographer's  task  is  in  reality  re- 
duced to  that  of  fumishmg  a  running 


commentary  explanatory  of  allusioos  and 
descriptive  of  cotemporaneous  events. 
This  duty  has  been  performed  bv  Mr. 
Wright  most  efficiently.  The  circuoi- 
stances  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this 
long  wished-for  biography,  and  the  onrions 
vicissitudes  which  have  led  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  principal  portion  of  tne  oof^ 
respondence,  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Wri|^ht 
in  his  preface.  The  letters  addressed  by 
Wolfe  to  his  father  and  mother  were  care- 
fully preserved  by  them,  and  after  tlie 
death  of  the  latter,  b^  her  executor,  Oen- 
eral  Warde,  and  his  son,  also  General 
Warde.  After  having  been  placed  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gleig  for 
use  in  his  Lives  of  Military  Command' 
ere,  they  were  borrowed  by  Mr.  Tnmer 
on  behalf  of  Southey.    Southey,  oa  ataii- 
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doning  his  project,  returned  the  letters  to 
Mr.  Turner ;  but  they  never  reached  their 
real  owner,  for  at  the  sale  of  the  library 
of  the  late  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Yar- 
mouth, the  whole  of  the  materials  thus 
obtained  were  offered  for  sale,  but  were 
ultimately  withdrawn,  and  after  a  friendly 
investigation  of  his  claim  made  over  to 
Admiral  Warde,  grandson  of  the  executor 
of  Mrs.  Wolfe's  will.  Mr.  Wright,  who 
during  a  residence  in  Canada  had  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  scene  of 
Wolfe's  crowning  triumph,  collected  by 
degrees  all  the  mformation  within  his 
reach  relating  to  Wolfe's  career,  and  ulti- 
mately conceived  the  idea  of  compiling  a 
memoir  of  him  which  should  at  once  be 
more  complete  and  more  accurate  than 
the  numerous  crude  and  fugitive  sketches 
of  his  life  which  had  previously  appeared. 
Besides,  the  fortunate  recovery  of  Wolfe's 
home  correspondence,  the  still  more  re- 
markable discovery  only  fifteen  years  ago 
of  a  packet  of  letters  addressed  by  Wolfe 
to  his  intimate  friend.  Colonel  Rickson, 
has  materially  contributed  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  Mr.  Wright's  work.  Hith- 
erto, owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
Wolfe's  correspondence,  even  the  leading 
events  of  his  career  have  been  but  little 
understood. 

The  Wolfes  were  an  English  family, 
who  seem  to  have  settled  "  beyond  the 
pale  "  at  a  period  not  exactly  determined. 
In  1651  Captain  George  Woulfe  was  one 
of  twenty  of  the  defenders  of  Limerick 
who  were  specially  excluded  by  Ireton 
from  the  privileges  of  capitulation.  He 
ultimately  escaped,  however,  came  to 
England,  and  married.  His  grandson. 
General  Edward  Wolfe,  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Low  Countries  under 
Marlborough,  and  in  Scotland  under 
Wade,  before  his  marriage  and  settlement 
at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  where  in  1727  the 
future  hero  of  Quebec  was  bom.  The 
first  characteristic  step  of  his  life  was  his 
volunteering  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  ac- 
company his  father  in  the  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies  under  Lord  Cathcart. 
But  ardent  as  the  boy's  determination  to 
see  service  was  even  at  that  age,  he  had 
to  yield  to  the  weakness  of  constitution 
against  which  his  whole  life  was  a  strug- 
gle, and  violent  illness  prevented  him  from 
joining  an  expedition  of  which  the  igno- 
minious failure  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
two  great  vices  of  English  military  and 
naval  administration  at  that  time — the 


utter  disregard  of  the  officers  for  the 
health,  comfort,  and  consequent  efficiency 
of  their  men,  and  a  jealousy  between  the 
two  services  which  frequently  brought 
affairs  to  a  dead-lock  at  a  most  important 
crisis.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  longed-for  commission  was  obtained, 
and  Wolfe  commenced  active  life  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
marines,  exchanging  a  few  months  later 
into  the  Twelfth,  or  Colonel  Duroure's, 
regiment  of  foot. 

After  a  couple  of  years'  inaction  in  the 
Low  Countries,  we  find  Wolfe  first  shadow- 
ing forth  all  the  elements  of  his  future  char- 
acter. He  acted  as  adjutant  throughout 
the  battle  of  Dettigen  with  great  credit,  ' 
and  a  few  days  later  wrote  to  his  father  a 
masterly  report  of  the  military  bearings 
of  the  engagement,  as  well  as  a  graphio 
description  of  its  general  features.  After 
serving  through  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  the  ensuing  year,  though  not  present 
at  Fontenoy,  Wolfe  joined  the  forces  un- 
der Wade  at  Newcastle,  and  subsequent- 
ly fought  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden.  Mr. 
Wright  quotes,  in  order  to  discredit,  the 
story  from  the  Anti-Jacobin^  of  Wolfe 
having  forfeited  his  favor  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  by  refusing  to  shoot  a 
wounded  Highlander  at  Culloden,  whose 
defiant  glance  irritated  the  latter  to  fury. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  popular 
idol  of  the  day  could  have  been  the  mon- 
ster of  this  story.  There  was  plenty  of 
fighting  going  on  in  those  days,  and  after 
a  short  stay  in  London,  Wolfe  was  again 
in  Flanders,  and  taking  a  share  in  the 
battle  of  Laffeldt,  for  which  he  was  pub- 
licly thanked  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
During  a  couple  of  years  spent  in  Scot- 
land, the  development  of  his  char- 
acter from  a  daring  but  raw  youth  to  a 
man  of  the  world,  mixing  freely  in  the 
society  of  men  of  rank,  and  writing  with 
ease  and  force  on  all  passing  subjects,  may 
be  distinctly  traced  m  his  letters,  still  as 
numerous  as  ever. 

The  next  phase  in  his  life  is  his  short 
residence  at  Paris  under  the  patronage  of 
our  ambassador.  Lord  Albemarle,  in  the 
years  1 752-3.  It  was  a  strange  time  then, 
even  for  Paris,  and  Wolfe  had  full  oppor- 
tunities of  mixing  in  society.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  was  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power,  and  Paris,  regardless  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  was  a  prolonged  carnival 
of  gayety.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  writing 
letters  to  his  degenerate  son,  an  attache 
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at  the  British  embassy,  in  which  he  pro- 
phesied that  before  the  end  of  the  century 
"  the  trade  of  both  king  and  priest  will 
not  be  half  so  good  a  one  as  it  has  been." 
Wolfe  saw  Philip  Stanhope,  and  though 
he  "  could  not  give  any  judgment  on  the 
offspring  of  so  great  a  man,"  he  "  fancies, 
not  without  some  grounds,  that  ho  is  in- 
finitely inferior  to  his  father."  He  seems 
to  have  entered  fully  into  French  gayety, 
though  he  is  not  a  little  severe  in  his  re- 
marks  on  French  love  for  it  occasionally, 
and  was  much  struck  with  their  attention 
to  external  matters,  such  as  manner  and 
dress,  and  among  other  things  by  the 
affected  custom  of  carrying  umbrellas, 
then  coming  into  vogue. 

During  the  next  four  years  Wolfe  was 
quartered  in  different  parts  of  England, 
devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  all  troops 
within  his  influence.  Kotwithstandino: 
the  popular  impression  as  to  his  awkward- 
ness and  shyness  in  society,  it  is  clear 
from  the  number  of  men  of  station  who 
were  now  rapidly  becoming  his  firm  friends 
that  he  must  have  possessed  no  ordinary 
powers  of  fascination  for  those  who  really 
knew  him.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  in 
these  days  the  chronic  fear  of  invasion 
which  then  kept  the  southern  counties  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  panic,  and  the  anxiety 
and  excitement  among  our  scattered  and 
scanty  garrisons,  of  which  Wolfe's  letters 
during  this  period  give  striking  illustra- 
tions. In  1756  a  desperate  effort  was  at 
length  made  by  England  to  restore  her 
military  prestige^  in  face  of  the  daily  fear 
of  an  invasion,  the  loss  of  Minorca,  losses 
in  Canada,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  Black 
Hole  in  Calcutta.  Additional  battalions 
were  raised  every  where,  and  Highlanders 
enlisted  for  service  in  America.  In  the 
following  year  General  Wolfe  acted  as 
quartermaster-general  to  the  expedition 
against  llochefort,  and  gave  advice  amid 
the  feeble  and  divided  counsels  of  the 
commanders,  which,  if  accepted,  would 
most  probably  have  ended  in  the  capture 
of  Rochefort — a  blow  which,  according  to 
Louis  XV.,  would  have  cost  him  thirty 
million  francs  to  repair.  In  the  mean  time 
affairs  were  even  worse  in  America.  Our 
forces  were  under  Lord  Loudoun,  who, 


"  like  St.  George,  was  always  on  horse- 
back, but  never  rode  on,"  and  General 
Hop  wood,  whom,  according  to  Walpole, 
"  a  child  might  outwit  or  terrify  with  a 
pop-gun,"  while  a  fleet  of  nineteen  sail  of 
the  Tine,  under  Holborne,  was  shattered 
by  a  storm  without  dealing  a  stroke.  In 
1758,  however,  a difSarent  era  commenced. 
The  siege  of  Louisbourg  was  commenced 
under  General  Amherst,  Wolfe  chiefly  di- 
recting the  siege  operations  by  land,  and 
Boscawen  by  sea — two  worthy  compan- 
ions in  arms.  Lord  Chatham  once  said 
to  Boscawen,  '^  When  other  officers  always 
raise  difficulties  you  always  find  expedi- 
ents." Afler  a  short  interval  of  rest  in 
England,  Wolfe  started  in  the  following 
year  for  the  glorious  last  scene  of  his  life, 
practically  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
expedition,  but  according  to  theory  onlj 
as  major-general,  and  only  receiving  paj 
as  such — it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
even  obtained  a  warrant  for  £500  for  his 
immediate  expenses.  This  period  of  his 
life  is  a  household  word  among  us,  and 
welcome  as  all  the  correspondence  con- 
nected with  it  is  both  to  military  men  and 
Englishmen  in  general,  it  can  not  heighten 
the  colors  of  the  picture  of  heroism,  ge- 
nius, and  duty  familiar  to  every  English- 
man. But  every  Englishman  will  read 
with  the  deepest  interest  the  details 
of  the  weary  months  that  preceded  the 
triumph,  the  discouragements,  the  strag- 
gling against  physical  weakness  and  ill- 
ness, and  the  difficulties  which  onlj  the 
genius  of  a  Wolfe  could  have  overcome. 

Wolfe's  memory  would  never  have  been 
forgotten,  but  this  collection  of  his  corre- 
spondence was  alike  due  to  him  and  his 
country.  With  his  private  character,  as 
far  as  it  appears  in  these  letters,  we  have 
little  to  do.  It  seems  to  have  been  far 
from  agreeable,  and  not  faultless.  But  aa 
illustrating  the  public  character  of  the 
hero  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  the  only 
military  genius  England  possessed  at  a 
time  of  great  difficulties,  and  one  who 
took  an  elevated  view  of  his  profession  in 
all  its  relations,  in  an  age  when  that  pro- 
fession  had  in  England  too  generally 
reached  an  inconceivable  state  of  degrada- 
tion, this  publication  is  a  national  acquisi- 
tion. 
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Stumbling  Blocks.  By  Gail  Hamilton,  author  of 
'•  Country  Living  and  Country  Thinking,"  "  Gala 
Days,"  etc.  Boston :  Ticknor  «fe  Yields.  1864. 
Pp.  435. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  extremely  varied 
in  their  topics,  amounting  in  number  to  fifteen 
chapters  or  Stumbling  Blocks,  which  are  handled 
as  if  the  author  knew  well,  practically  and  philo- 
sophically, the  meaning  of  the  words  Stumoling 
Blocks,  in  their  varied  aspects.  Gail  Hamilton  is 
no  dull  or  stupid  writer.  She  knows  the  meaning 
of  words,  and  uses  them  to  clothe  her  thoughts  in 
a  drapery  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  She  makes 
her  thoughts  stand  out  in  bold,  basso-relievo,  like  a 
carved  image,  whose  features  and  lineaments  ex- 
press the  inward  character.  A  Boston  paper, 
some  time  since,  taking  exception  to  some  of  her 
sharp  criticisms,  remarked,  that  Gail  Hamilton 
wrote  too  much.  Not,  however,  in  our  judgment, 
if  she  writes  with  her  present  power  and  strength. 
The  Outs  and  the  Ins.  11.  The  Fitness  of  Things. 
8.  Controversies.  9.  Amusements.  16.  Words 
without  Knowledge,  are  some  of  the  topics  which 
comprise  her  book. 

TflE  Maine  "Woods.  By  Hknrt  D.  Thqrkau,  a\jr 
thor  of  various  works.  Boston:  Ticknor  i 
Fields.     1864.     Pp.  328. 

Tins  book,  got  up  in  the  neat  and  tasteful  style 
of  the  Messrs.  Ticknor  A  Fields,  describes,  as 
its  title  purports,  a  ramble  in  the  great  woods  of 
Maine,  where  the  excursionist  may  indulge  his 
roaming  proclivities  to  his  heart's  content  for 
months,  or  all  the  summer,  and  commune  with  na- 
ture in  her  wildest  moods  and  tenses.  It  is  just 
the  book  for  the  season  for  him  who  wants  to  get 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

From  Cape  Cod  to  Dixie  and  the  Tropics.  By 
J.  Milton  Mackie,  author  of  "  Cosas  De  Es- 
pana,"  etc.  New- York:  G.  P.  Putnam,  441 
Broadway.     1864.     Pp.  422. 

This  is  a  very  readable  and  an  attractive  book. 
The  public  will  thank  Mr.  Mackie  for  writing  it, 
and  Mr.  Putnam  for  publishing  it.  It  was  written 
it  seems,  before  the  war  began ;  when  much  that 
was  bright  and  beautiful  is  now  marred,  destroy- 
ed, desolate,  and  in  ruins.  It  is  much  like  pre- 
serving valued  paintings  from  the  destructive 
elements  for  the  gaze  of  posterity.  It  is  sad  to 
think  how  many  fair  fieldsiand  once  attractive  spots 
in  the  South  are  now  laid  waste  by  the  terrible 
tramp  of  the  war-horse.  It  may  be  a  melancholy 
pleasure  to  look  on  the  beautifiil  reminiscences  of 
the  past;  but  it  is  instructive  and  useful.  We 
commend  the  volume  to  the  perusal  of  the  public. 

The  Cedar  Christian,  and  other  Practical  Papers 
and  Personal  Sketches.  By  Theodore  L.  Cut- 
ler, Pastor  of  the  Lafayette-Aventie  Chnrch, 


Brooklyn.    New- York :  Robert  Carter  <&  Broth- 
ers, 630  Broadway.     1864.    Pp.  215. 

This  is  seemingly  a  quaint  title  to  a  book,  and 
sug^fests,  at  once,  the  query,  What  kind  of  a 
Christian  is  a  Cedar  Christian  ?  But  the  title  is 
taken  from  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  the  author 
saw  growing  in  Chatsworth  Park,  England,  and 
uses  it  for  graphic  and  striking  illustrations.  A 
number  of  the  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  EvangdUt  and  Inaependeni.  The 
volume  is  worthy  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cuyler.  It  is 
rich  in  thought,  and  graceful  in  diction.  It 
breathes  a  spirit  of  warm-hearted  and  devoted 
piety — a  book  which  every  one,  ^oung  and  old, 
may  read  with  profit.  Open  it  on  any  page,  and 
at  once  some  striking  thought  looks  up  into  the 
eye  and  finds  it  a  ready  entrance  to  the  heart.  It 
is  a  good  book — a  useful  book — a  book  which  will 
bear  to  be  read  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  not 
grow  old.  We  hope  Dr.  Cuyler  will  give  many 
more  volumes  to  the  public  from  his  gifted  pen. 

Nepenthe:  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "Olie.** 
NewiYork :  Carleton,  Publisher,  413  Broadway. 
1864.     Pp.  323. 

This  book  comprises  forty-four  chapters,  in 
which  the  author  tells  her  story  in  the  numerous 
phases  and  changes  which  occur  in  human  life. 
Various  personages  appear  and  disappear  as  the 
story  moves  on,  which  develops  much  of  the 
philosophy  and  fact  of  life  in  its  lights  and  shades, 
which  make  up  the  picture  drawn  by  the  author. 
The  lang^age  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  story 
well  told.  Interwoven  with  the  narrative  of  the 
varied  incidents  are  many  fine  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, with  a  high  moral  tone,  which  commends 
the  story  to  the  heart.  It  will  please  many  read- 
ers, bot^  young  and  old. 

A  Statuart  Artist. — Some  little  time  since 
we  went,  bv  invitation,  to  the  Art  Rooms  of  Rich- 
ard H.  Park,  No.  1165  Broadway.  The  specimens 
of  marble  sculpture  shown  us  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  worthy  the  talent  and  genius  of  any 
artist  in  this  country  or  Italy.  It  was  a  gratified 
surprise  to  gaze  at  the  works  of  art  exhibited  by 
a  native  artist  of  modest  demeanor  and  unassum- 
ing manners-,  as  is  often  the  case  with  true  genius. 
A  marble  bust  of  a  precocious  child  of  William 
Curtis  Noyea,  Esq..  of  this  city,  sculptured  to 
order,  is  a  marvel  of  statuary  beauty.  A  very  ex- 
pressive bust  of  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes, 
modeled  by  Mr.  Park,  is  full  and  ample  proof  of 
his  artistic  power.  We  have  Visited  many  gal- 
leries of  statuary  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  we 
must  beg  to  commend  Mr.  Park  to  the  liberal 
patronage  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  taste. 

Nathaihel  Hawthorite. — ^He  was  a  man  of  rare 
and  fine  genius,  and  held  a  very  high  rank  among 
the  writers  of  Ida  age.    We  h»Te  neyer  personally 
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known  B  man  irho  more  fully  realiied  oar  concep' 
tions  of  a  man  or  ^nlua.  In  controdUtinctton  to 
a  man  of  talents,  a  mon  of  learning,  a  clever  man. 
HU  mind  grew  from  within  witliout,  and  in  obodt- 
enea  to  a  self-contained,  Inevitable  law  of  growth, 
or  leamini;  ho  had  very  little,  and  waa  wholly 
Independent  of  books.  Wo  doubt  if  he  ever  owned 
a  libmry  large  enough  Ui  fill  a  wheelbarrow.  His 
lutelleclnal  creationa  were  original,  unborrowed, 
of  fip<mtiuiv<iua  growth.  Hie  novels  and  t«Ies  are 
ftall  of  imn^fi  nation,  beauty,  rare  insight,  purity 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  penetrated  with  a  atronge, 
weird  L'luirm,  mode  up  of  the  Bupernatural  and  the 
melanrholy.  posaesaing  an  irreaistible  attraction 
to  minds  of  a  certain  class. 

As  a  master  of  English  stylo  he  stands  unsur- 
passed among  the  living,  and  rarely  e<iualed 
among  the  dead.  Ilia  periods  are  exquisite  for 
their  combination  of  perfect  finish  and  easy  grace. 

Ilia  temperament  was  sensitive  and  ^y,  his 
manners  gentle  and  retired.  He  had  no  tasto  for 
general  soeiety,  bat  he  was  warmly  beloved  by 
bla  friends,  and  for  qualities  irrespective  of  hia 
genius.  JIls  nature  was  generous,  manly,  truth- 
ful, and  sweet.  Of  conversational  power  tic  had 
TCry  little,  and  rarely  spoke  where  more  than  one 
or  two  were  present.  His  personal  appearance 
was  commanding  and  striking.  IIh  was  tall  and 
strong,  with  a  noble  brow  and  head,  black  hair. 
and  large  dark  eyes,  full  of  expression.  }Iia  face 
was  geuerally  grave,  but  eaaily  lighted  op  with 
a  smile  of  irresistible  sweetness. — Sothn  Cofritr. 

Tub  Spanish  Cort«s  have  passed  a  law  empower- 
ing the  government  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  municipality  of  Madrid  for  the  erection  of  a 
colossal  lironzo  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus 
in  one  of  the  public  places  of  the  city.     It  la  pro- 

Bised  to  inscribe  on  tlie  pedestal  the  device  of  the 
ukes  de  Varaguaa,  the  great  discoverer's  de- 
scendants, of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 
"  To  Castile  and  Leon,  Columbus  gave  the  New 
World." 


lets,  said :  '  Hay  Ood  make  this  world  to  70U,  my 
>;hild,  as  beautiful  as  It  has  been  to  ma  f  Slia 
thought  it  strange  at  the  lime  that  such  a  poor 


AagnBt,  1 
It  tLe  d«l 


y  sudto  have  been  disco verod 

wore  found  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Baron  Cosenza. 
showing  that  an  orgsniied  insurrection  had 

Slotted  by  a  committee,  of  which  the  ox-King  of 
iaples  is  president,  a  rendeivous  being  appointed 
in  certain  towns  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month,  when  there  wag  to  be  a  general  rising. 
The  plot,  it  is  said,  was  found  out  by  accident, 
and  from  information  obtained  fhim  the  papers 
found  in  Ilaron  Coscnia's  possession,  steps  were 
immediately  taken  to  arrest  all  the  chief  con 
Fpirntors,  who  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  th( 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavorno.  and  were  ex-offlcerB 
and  emplojis  under  the  lata  government — EnglUK 
paptr.  I 

Thr  Bk.wtiful  Wobld,— "They  pity  me,"  he 
would  say  of  such  prosperous  artist*  as  Lawrence 
when  they  came  to  visit  and  patroniie  him,  "  but 
'tin  Ihey  are  the  just  objects  of  pity.  I  possess 
my  vimnns  and  peace;  they  have  l>artered  their 
bipthrighl  for  a  mess  of  pottage,"  A  ynung  ladj 
of  rank  was  once  introduced  to  him.     "  lie  looked 


A  the  appointed  time.     I 

not  quite  seventy.     "  I  hi 

exclaimed  the  humble  female  neighbor  who 

Mrs.  Blake's  sole  helper  at  the  tune,  "uot  of  ■ 

man,  but  of  a  blessed  angel  1' — Btmm  of  Lift  of 

W.  Blake. 

I  masonic  body  of  Paris  was  infonned  at  Bt 
neeting  that  the  emperor  restored  Xo  It  Um 
traditional  right  of  electing  its  Grand  Master.  Thh 
knnouneemont  was  received  with  enthualastio  kp- 
plause,  and  Marsbat  Magnan,  who  held  hla  Domt 
aation  by  imperial  decree,  was  nnanimouslj  i^ 
elected  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  lodges  proaaal. 

Patext  PiMnuLUM  Boats. — On  Wedneaday  w« 
witnessed  three  of  these  boats  plying  on  the  Him- 
ber,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  in  one  of  them  aa 
improved  eccentric  paddle.  Wo  are  infomed 
that  the  apparatus  in  the  boats  is  not  half  M  UIm- 
riouB  as  the  oar,  and  can  be  worked  by  any  norlea 
In  fire  minutes.  The  large  boat,  with  tm  mkmk- 
tric  paddles,  seemed  to  combine  the  swlftnMa  of 
the  race-boat  with  the  stability  of  the  pleaan^ 
boat.  The  eccentrics  worked  admirably,  apd  wa 
can  vouch  for  the  good  stylo  in  which  the  boat 
left  the  pier.  We  are  informed  that  the  distane* 
from  Paull  to  Hull,  with  four  paBBangera,  wm 
accomplished  in  twenty-four  minute*  and  a  halt 
The  inventor  wiii  run  any  oared  boat  in  tha  king- 
dom  fur  fifteen  or  twenty  miles ;  capacity  of  boati 
to  bo  tha  same,  and  each  boat  to  hara  an  aqml 
number  of  hands. — Unit  A'acw, 

A  little  more  precise  information  would  Im* 
been  acceptable. 


emperor,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  a  Kra&t  of 
ten  thousand  franca  for  the  purpose  of  publlahlif 
a  description  of  these  archoologlcal  dtscoverlML 
M.  Place's  investigations  seem  to  have  yielded 
unexpectedly  hnppy  results.  He  has  fixed  tha 
exact  circumference,  the  diflerant  building*,  and 
partly,  oven,  the  inner  arrangementa  of  Um  ■■• 
cient  Khorsabad  Palace,  The  wall  around  it,  to 
the  extent  of  two  hours,  waa  seven  feet  thick,  aad 
bad  a  hundred  and  fifty  towara.  H.  Plac*  baa 
further  lud  bare  the  seven  enormous  gatea  wUdk 
led  from  the  castle  into  the  town.  Three  of  thaaa 
gates  formed  triumphal  archsa  adorned  with  boo^ 
turos  and  polychrome  tiles.  By  the  aid  of  thaaa 
gates  M.  Place  has  also  been  able  to  dotemdas 
the  aitfl  of  the  streets,  etc. 

Tni  professional  clasaea  in  England  are  Ifaaa 
arranged  and  marked  by  the  cen>iu  of  1801,  show- 
ing the  increase  in  two  years.  The  department  of 
the  post-oftice  increased  it*  nambera  from  8BBI,tB 
18BI,  to  14,181  in  18S1 ;  the  police  from  ISJH  lo 
81,938  i  and  the  whole  goreniDMnUI  body  advMMid 
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from  G6,T24  to  S7,3nO.  Tbe  military  incrcued  ' 
from  8,1,818  to  131,944.  This  doea  not  include  the 
volunli'era.  The  learned,  literary,  and  aristocratic 
profcBsiona  increased  from  2U4,{)S3  in  IHGl,  to 
2G2.663  in  1B61.  The  clergy  were  retarned  at 
17.320  in  ISSl,  and  19,195  in  ISBl;  ProteaUnt 
ministers.  5405  and  7840;  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
966  anil  I21S.  Barrieters  advanced  from  2816  to 
3071,  but  the  nnmber  of  attornevs  was  stationary. 
The  physicians  increased  from  1771  to  2386,  but 
the  eurtfenns  and  apothecaries  decreased  in  num- 
bers.  tichoolmoitera,  schoolmistresaes  and  teach- 
ers increased  from  94,878  in  IBB  1.  to  110,364  in 
1861 :  tbia  last  number  includes  24,770  governeaaea. 
Authcirn  and  literary  persons  are  stated  at  33S6 
men  and  186  women  In  1861. 

The  French  preserve  grapes  the  year  round  by 
coating  the  clusters  with  lime.  Tho  banches  are 
picked  just  before  they  arc  thoroaghly  ripe,  and 
dipped  in  lime-water  of  tlie  consistency  of  thin 
cream.  They  are  tben  hung  np  lo  remain.  The 
lime-coating  keepa  out  the  air,  andc  hecks  any  tend- 
ency to  decay.  Wlien  wanted  for  tlia  table,  dip 
tho  clusters  into  warm  water  to  remove  the  lime. 

Tbol'dlk  w  Noariittts  ArBicA.  — The  French 
have  for  aome  years  flattered  themaeives  that 
Algeria  was  (horoiighty  subdued.  The  Arabs 
seemed  completely  tamed,  and  sanguine  statesmen 
believed  that  they  were  being  recoDciled  to  a  for- 
eign yoke.  This  dream  has  been  rudely  dissipated 
within  tliG  lost  few  days.  It  is  not  in  India  alone 
that  a  ruling  caste  may  remain  in  ignorant  secu- 
rity while  a  spirit  of  rebellion  is  fermenting 
among  the  subject  race.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  native  population  have  been  for 
some  time  looking  forward  to  a  riain?  in  1864, 
which  n  popular  prophecy  hod  filed  as  the  term  of 
the  infidel  domination.  But  none  of  the  French 
officers  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this ;  and  It  Is 
at  all  events  admitted  tliat  the  Dnke  of  MalakofT 
iTas  taten  completely  by  surprise.  The  precise 
extent  of  the  insurrection  is  not  known,  nor  i*  It 
likely  to  be,  considering  the  careful  supervision 
which  is  certain  to  be  exercised  over  all  the  ac- 
counts tliat  are  given  to  the  world.    But  the  large 


so  far  ns  we  can  gather,  it  is  not  by  any 
confined  to  one  district.  We  are  assured  that  the 
colcniporaneous  movement  in  Tanis,  where  20,000 
Arobs  are  said  to  be  in  arms,  will  not  produce  any 
effect  in  Algeria.  But  such  asBnrances  are  not 
worth  much.  The  probability  is  that  there  is  a 
common  exeltement  spreadins  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  wild  and  savage  Husaulman  tribes  of 
both  provinces.  And  while  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  result,  tranqulllitv  Is  not  likely 
to  be  restored  Without  B  considerable  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure  on  the  part  of  France. — 
London  paper,  May  EfA. 

AccoRDiNo  to  letters  from  Zambed,  Dr.  Living- 
stone is  in  good  health,  and  wUl  probably  soon 
return  to  England. 

The  young  King  of  Greece,  in  a  lat«  interview 
with  Admiral  Kenaris,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
portrait  set  in  diamonds,  was  in  return  kissed 
three  times  by  Mra.  Admiral  Kanaris.  There- 
upon his  youthful   majesty  abed  a  priAiiion  of 


Tui  OoaiLLA  Han.— A  letter  from  M.  DuCheilln 
to  Mr.  Buckland  has  appeared  inprint,  dated  Fer- 
nand-Vaz  River,  January  14th.  He  sb>-8  :  "  I  shall 
shortly  send  two  live  chimpaniee,  a  male  and  a 
female.  The  male  Ig  In  a  splendid  state  of  health, 
and  should  not  the  vessel  reach  England  in  winter 
I  should  almost  feel  snre  that  ha  would  reach 
London  safely.  The  female  is  much  younger,  and 
I  have  had  her  only  a  few  days.  Uaater  Thomas 
{the  name  of  male)  is  a  most  funny  fellow,  and  a 
great  rogue.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  tea  and 
coffee,  and  lately  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
cheese;  but  the  worst  of  all,  he  will  not  cat  cold 
food.  Unlike  the  former  one  I  had,  and  the  de- 
scription of  which  I  gave  in  my  work,  EgualOTiiil 

I  find  iiim  also  leas  intelfigent  The  first  day  the 
female  came  in,  he  did  not  care  for  her  in  the 
least,  but  now  he  Is  very  fond  of  her,  and  they  are 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  each  other's  arms  : 
and  he  is  getting  wicked,  and  has  bitten  several 
people,  but  he  is  very  tame  with  me. 

"  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  not  hunted 
gorillas:  the  fact  Is,  that  I  have  been  too  busy 
with  other  things  to  go  shooting,  but  in  a  few 
days  I  will  start  for  a  country  where  a  very  larga 
kind  of  Bnt.eater  exists.    I  hove  seen  a  scale  and  a 


I  will  not  start  for  the  interior  before 
the  end  of  Hay,  and  ahonld  I  hunt  some  animals 
unknown  to  us,  I  shall  apprise  you  of  it.  I  only 
wish  yon  were  with  me  to  enjoy  the  fun.  Of 
course  one  must  have  good  health  in  order  to  do 
something,  and  I  hope  that  Providence  will  grant 
me  this  great  blasslng.  I  shall  lie  very  hnppy  to 
hear  from  you  before  my  departure  for  the  in- 
terior. Try  to  write  me  a  few  lines  by  mall 
to  Fernando  Fo,   my  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 

Enio  William  of  Prussia  has  lately  been  "in- 
augaratlng"  with  military  ceremonies  the  new 
bridge  across  the  Rhine,  from  Cohlenti  to  Ehren- 
breitstein,  where  hitherto  there  was  only  the 
bridge  of  boaU  which  all  Rhine  tourists  will  re- 


.e^r. 


Tub  Court  of  Prussia  expects  to  ei 

summer  at   Eissengen  the  Ciar  and  Ciarina  of 
Russia. 


Hugo  is  published : 

"  PaiNCi's  Qatr,  London,  22d  April,  1864. 
"Dk*«  TiCToa  Huoo;  To  visit  you  in  yoor 
exile  was  with  me  more  than  a  desire — It  was  a 
duty ;  but  many  elrcBmstances  prevent  me.  I 
hope  you  will  understand  that,  distant  or  near, 
I  am  never  separated  from  you,  and  the  nobis 
cause  you  represent.    Always  yours, 

■■  G.    GAaiBAUll." 

"  DAimvlLU  Housi,  a4th  April,  1864. 
"DaAH  Oariului:  I  have  not  written  to  you  to 
come,  because  you  would  have  come,  and  whatever 
migtit  have  been  my  delight  to  take  you  by  the 
hand — you  the  true  hero — whatever  loy  I  mlcht 
have  had  to  receive  yon  in  my  house,  I  know  that 
yon  were  better  occupied ;  you  were  in  the  arms 
of  a  aation,  and  una  man  ho*  not  the  right  to 
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take  yon  away  from  a  people.  Guernsey  salutes 
Cnprera,  and  perhaps  one  day  may  visit  it.  In  the 
mean  time  let  us  love  one  another.  The  people  of 
England  at  the  present  moment  present  a  noble 
spectacle.  Be  the  guest  of  England  after  having 
been  the  Liberator  of  Italy.  This  is  beautiful  and 
grand.  He  that  is  applauded  is  followed.  Your 
triumph  in  England  is  a  victory  for  Liberty.  The 
old  Europe  of  the  Holy  Alliance  trembles  at  it. 
The  reason  is.  that  there  is  no  gjeat  distance  from 
these  acclamations  to  deliverance. 

"  Your  friend,  Victor  Hugo.** 

A  Double-IIeadkd  Snake. — By  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Elmes,  surgeon  of  the  ship  Gloriana,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  examine  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
the  "  double-headed  snake  "  of  India.  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  my  theory  is  confirmed,  that  this 
double-headed  snake  is  really  the  amphisbsna, 
the  name  signifying  that  h9  can  proceed  either 
head  or  tail  foremost  at  will.  Mr.  Elmes  tells  me 
that  the  natives  of  India  believe  that  when  it 
changos  its  skin  it  changes  its  head,  and  that  one 
year  it  uses  one  extremity  as  a  head  and  the  other 
as  a  tail,  and  vice  ver»d — an  idea  that  the  snake 
himself  would  seem  to  keep  up,  as  he  often  moves 
ab(»ut  tail  foremost.  The  natives  of  India,  Mr. 
Ehiies  informs  me,  know  it  only  by  the  name  of 
the  '*  <l<)uble-hcaded  snake."  and,  regarding  it  as  a 
sort  of  sacred  animal,  never  kill  it  willfully.  When 
I  took  the  snake  out  of  its  box  (which  was  beauti- 
fully packed  with  Indian  cotton)  I  found  that  it 
mea,sured  no  less  than  thirty-five  inches  in  length 
and  four  inches  in  circumference ;  and  it  really 
seems  difficult  for  a  person,  not  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve, to  decide  at  the  first  glance  which  was  his 
head  and  which  was  his  tail,  both  extremities 
being  as  near  alike  as  they  possibly  could  be.  The 
specimen  now  before  me  was  canght  at  a  place 
called  Hvcula,  near  Bombay.  In  general  appear- 
ance he  18  like  a  huge  slow-worn,  having  a  very 
small  e3*e,  and  being  covered  with  slippery  and 
glass-smooth  scales.  The  poor  brute  is  very  thin, 
and  has  nut  evidently  fed  for  some  time.  I  opened 
his  mouth,  and  findmg  his  teeth  to  be  insectivo- 
rous, placed  therein  a  nice  lively  fresh-caught  black- 
beetle,  which  he  swallowed  down  with  a  decided 
smack  of  the  lips  and  a  waggle  of  his  head-like 
tail.— K  Buekland, 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  building  is  so  far  ad- 
vance<l  as  to  make  it  probable  that  it  will  be  open- 
ed on  the  25th  inst.  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Lktter  from  John  BaiGirr. — ^Tlie  Denver  City 
(Colorado)  Commonirealih  publishes  the  following : 

"  RornDALE,  March  21st,  1864. 

"  Dear  Sir : — Your  letter  of  the  10th  February 
has  reached  me,  conveying  to  mc  a  copv  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  Denver  Council  of  tfie  Union 
League : 

•*  May  I  ask  you  to  convey  my  warm  thanks  to 
the  gentlemen  who,  'from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,'  have  expressed  their  sat- 
isfaction at  the  course  I  have  taken  in  connection 
with  your  great  struggle  for  freedom  and  national 
integrity.  From  the  first  I  have  regarded  your 
great  conflict  as  one  in  which  all  living  men,  and 
uil  trcncrati<»ns  of  men  yet  to  live,  have  a  deep  in- 
ter«»st — for  I  have  felt  that  a  failure  of  your  free 
i^nstitutions,  and  of  your  government,  would  tend 
to  perpetuate  all  that  ia  evil  in  the  goTemmonts  of 


Europe,  and  to  shut  out  the  hope  of  freedom  to 
mankind. 

"The  English  people  will  rejoice  when   joor 
•war  is  over,  with  slavery  swept  from  your  conti- 
nent, and  the  integrity  of  your  great  country  t%* 
stored. 

*'  Our  governing  class  and  our  rich  people  hftTt 
had  little  sympathy  with  3''ou ;  but  the  f^^reatbody 
of  tlie  nation  has*  been  sound,  and  wishes  to  llTe 
in  perpetual  amity  with  their  countrymen  on  your 
continent. 

"  I  thank  vou  for  your  kind  letter,  and  heartily 
I  thank  all  the  gentlemen  associated  with  yon  In 
the  resolutions  you  have  sent  me.  AVe  are  te 
separated  by  mountains  and  by  ocean,  but  we 
think  the  same  thought  for  the  freedom  of  men.  • 

'*  I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

*'  JoH^r  Brtgbt. 

"Simeon  Whitcly,  Esq.,  Denver,  Colorado^<> 
U.  S.  A." 

CuiLDHOoD  is  like  a  mirror,  catching  and  refieet* 
ing  images  from  all  around.  Remember  that  an 
impious  or  profane  thought  uttered  by  a  parents 
lips,  may  operate  upon  the  young  heart  like  a 
careless  spray  of  water  thrown  upon  polished  sted, 
staining  it  with  rust  which  no  scouring  can  efhce. 

Andaman  Islandehr. — ^They  may  truly  be  termed 
pigmies  or  dwarfs,  being  on  an  average,  when  ftilly 
grown,  only  four  feet  five  inches  in  height,  ina 
weighing  ao<mt  76  lbs.    They  are  certainly 


ugly  race,  jet  black ;  and  though  not  covered  en- 
tirely with  red  hair,  as  stated  by.Sinbad,  they  paint 
themselves  all  over  with  a  mixture  made  of  oil  and 
red  ochre.  Tlieir  agility  and  nimbleness  are  in- 
credible— their  swiftness  of  foot  surpassing  belief; 
whilst  their  hostility  to  strangers  is  affirmed  by 
all  who  have  ventured  on  their  shores  (in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal).  "As  the  cutters  neared  the  part  of  the 
shore  where  they  had  stationed  Uiemselyes,"  saya 
Dr.  Mouat,  **  and  they  clearly  perceived  that  we 
were  making  preparations  to  land,  their  excite- 
ment was  such  that  they  appeared  as  if  they  had 
suddenly  become  frantic.  Their  manner  was  that  of 
men  determined  and  formidable  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  excitement.  The}-  brandished  their  bows  in 
our  direction,  they  menaced  us  with  their  arrowB, 
said  by  common  report — so  oflon  a  liar — to  be  p<d- 
soned,  exhibiting  by  yells  and  every  possible  con- 
tortion of  savage  pantomime  their  hostile  deter- 
mination. To  use  a  common  vulgar  expression  of 
some  of  the  seamen,  they  scem^  to  have  made 
their  minds  up  to  '  chaw  us  all  up/  One  man,  who 
stood  prominently  out  from  the  others,  and  who 
seemed  to  direct  their  movements,  was,  to  the  beet 
of  our  judgment,  their  chief.  The  spear  which  he 
flourished  incessantly  was  terminated  by  a  bright^ 
flat,  pointed  head,  which  gleamed  with  fla^hea  of 
light,  as,  circling  rapidly  in  the  air,  it  reflected  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  he  would  hold  it  aloft^ 
poising  it  in  his  uplifted  hand.- as  if  with  the  intei^ 
tion  of  hnrling  it  with  unerring  and  deadly  aim  at 
the  first  who  dared  to  approach  the  shore  of  his  n^ 
tive  island.  At  length  in  a  paroxysm  of  wcU<acted 
fury,  he  dashed  boldly  into  the  water,  boiling  and 
seething  around  him  as  it  broke  in  great  billows  on 
the  beach,  and  on  the  rocks  by  which  it  was  defend- 
ed, and  fixing  an  arrow  in  his  bow  he  shot  It  off  In 
the  directi(m  of  the  steamer,  as  if  that  were  the 
arch-enemy  that  had  proTokcd  his  belUoote  tey." 
— Dr,  MinuifM  "Andamun  MandirtJ' 
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CiriousCase  of  Experimental  Poisonixg. — ^The 
upas  tree,  a  native  of  Java,  is  so  well  known  in 
that  i^iland  for  its  deleterious  qualities  that  it  is 
generally    called   the   poison    tree.      The   Abeille 
Mid'tcale  states  that  a  short  time  ago  a  scientific  gen- 
tleman at  Berlin  received  a  small  quantity  of  the 
condensed  juice  of  the  upas,  and  resolved  to  try 
the  effects  of  it  upon  himself.    One  afternoon  he  ac- 
cordingly took  three  grains  of  this  drug,  w^hich 
he  found  very  bitter  and  rather  saltish.  Immediate- 
1}- afterward  he  felt  extremely  gay,  and  a  bad  head- 
ache which  he  had  at  the  time  disappeared ;  but 
after  awhile  he  experienced  a  sensation  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  stomach.     Nevertheless  he  had  tne  im- 
prudence to  go  out ;  on  turning  a  corner  he  became 
aware  of  a  considerable  stiffness  along  the  spine ; 
this  was  about  half  an  hour  after  having  taken  the 
poison.     A  n  hour  later,  while  taking  a  cup  of  coffee, 
he  felt  a  violent  shock  throughout    his  body  and 
stiffness  at  the  extremities ;  at  the  same  time  his 
head  was  thrown  backward,  he  lost  all  power  of 
speech,  but  his  mental  faculties  remained  unimpair- 
ed.    There  was  a  slight  remission  of  these  symp- 
toms for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  a  fresh  attack 
came  on,  and  this  continued  until  the  patient  at 
length  succeeded  in  expressing  a  wish  to  be  taken 
to  the  hospital  of  La  Oharit6.     As  he  was  being 
helped  down  stairs  to  get  into  a  carriage  a  new  at- 
tack impeded  his  progress,  but  during  the  drive  he 
had  none,  although  the  slightest  shake  seemed  suffi- 
cient to  bring  it  on.     These  attacks  were  attended 
with  but  little  pain ;  deglutition  was  very  difficult, 
and  the  patient  felt  very  weak.     After  every  attack 
the  nmscular  system  relapsed  into  inertness.     At 
the  hospital,  emetics  were  immediately  administer- 
ed to  expel  the  poison  if  any  remained ;  the  vomit- 
ing was  attended  with  sudden  starts,  spasms  in  the 
glottis,  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  the  latter  symp- 
tom, however,  soon  subsided.     The  pulse  was  at  72. 
Thirty  drops  of  laudanum  were  administered  at  the 
rate  of  10  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
80  more,  in  three  parts,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour. 
The  patient  fell  asleep,  but  was  often  awakened  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck. 
Laudanum  was  again  administered,  and  sleep  re- 
turned.    On  the  following  morning  the  patient  felt 
very  weak,  but  only  complained  of  stiffness  in  the 
left  muscles  of  the  neck;    the  pulse  was   at   66. 
Wine  and  light  food  were  now  given  instead  of  med- 
icine, and  on  the  sixth  day  the  patient  left  the  hos- 
pital perfectly  recovered. 

QuKEx  Victoria,  it  appears,  has  literary  tastes. 
In  18:U,  when  she  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  a 
small  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  for  distribution  exclusively  in  the 
royal  family  circle.  The  Coburg  Gazette  now  an- 
nounces that  Queen  Victoria  is  engaged  in  writing 
the  Memoirs  of  her  Life  and  IHmes ;  and  that  this 
work  accounts  for  her  prolonged  seclusion  since 
Prince  Albert's  death. 

The  Wealth  of  Cr(ESU8.  —  In  onr  jottings  of 
millionaires,  it  wduld  seem  as  though  those  pages 
were  incomplete  without  some  data  concerning 
him  whoHo  name  has  for  centuries  and  generations 
— fresh  down  to  the  present  day — ^ftimished  the 
standard  representative  of  vast  wealth.  Croesoa 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
B.C.  The  prodigious  wealth  which  he  had  inher- 
ited had  been  increased  by  the  tribute  of  con- 
quered nations,  by  the  confiscation  of  great  es- 


tates, and  by  the  golden  sands  of  Pactolus.  Per- 
haps some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  wealth  may 
be  formed  from  the  rich  votive  offerings  which  he 
is  known  to  have  deposited  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  Herodotus  himself  saw  the  ingots  of  solid 
gold,  six  palms  long»  three  broad,  and  one  deep, 
which  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen were  laid  up  in  the  treasury  at  Delphi.  He 
also  saw  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  the  lollowing 
o|fering8,  all  in  gold,  which  had  been  deposited  in 
the  temples  by  the  same  opulent  man :  A  figure  of 
a  lion,  probably  of  the  natural  size ;  a  wine  bowl 
of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  lion  ;  a  lustral 
vase ;  a  statue  of  a  female,  said  to  bo  Crooesus's 
baking  woman,  four  and  one  half  feet  high ;  a 
shield  and  a  spear ;  a  tripod,  some  figures  of 
cows,  and  a  number  of  pillars ;  a  second  shield 
in  a  different  place  from  the  first,  and  of  greater 
size. — Cydopcedia  of  Commercial  Anecdotes. 

Infidel  Writers. — We  have  had  writers  of  that 
description  who  made  some   noise   in  their  day. 
At  present*  they  repose  in  lasting  oblivion.  •  Who 
born  within  tne  last  forty  years,  has  read   one 
word  of  Collins,  and  Toland,  and  Chubb,  and  Mor 

fan,  and  that  whole  race  who  called  themselves 
reethinkers?  Who  now  reads  Bolingbroke? 
Who  ever  read  him  through  ?  Ask  the  booksell- 
ers of  London  what  has  become  of  all  these  lights 
of  the  world.  In  as  few  years  their  few  success- 
ors will  go  to  the  family  vault  of  "  all  the  capn- 
lets."  Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a 
fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate 
chink,  while  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposing 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the 
cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those 
who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  field ;  that,  of  course,  they  are  many  in  number ; 
or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shriveled,  meager,  hopping,  though  loud  and 
roublesome,  insects  of  the  hour. — J^mund  Burke,, 
*  RefiecHoriB  on  the  devolution  in  France." 

Wild  Beasts  in  India. — Every  body  is  aware 
that  wild  beasts  abound  in  the  jungles  of  the  Pun- 
jab ;  but  we  suspect  very  few  people  entertain  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  frightful  numbers  of  human 
creatures,  especially  children,  that  are  destroyed 
year  after  year  by  these  animals.  In  two  recent 
years  n6  less  than  999  children  were  killed,  prin- 
cipally by  wolves.  The  government  pays  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  the  destruction  of  wild  animals. 
In  1860  there  were  killed  85  tigers,  163  leopards, 
850  bears,  and  2080  wolves ;  total,  2628. 

Diary  of  the  Japanese  Ambassadors.  —  The 
Japanese  Ambassadors  who  visited  this  country 
last  year  have  published  their  diary  through  the 
bookseljier  Fou-yah,  at  Yedo.  Among  other  things 
it  is  therein  said  that  the  people  of  the  west  are 
very  little  different  from  each  other ;  the  dresses 
are  the  same  as  well  as  the  weapons,  though  one 
nation  manages  them  better  than  another;  the 
French,  above  all,  appear  to  excel  therein.  Cere- 
monies and  honors  are  very  easy,  and  the  honors 
to  be  paid  to  a  sovereign  are  very  nearly  the  same 
as  to  a  person  of  inferior  rank— one  takes  his  hat 
off,  makes  a  small  reverence,  and  therewith  the 
thing  is  finished.  At  our  audiences  with  the 
princes  they  were  not  separated  from  us  by  a  cur- 
tain ;  even  the  princess  was  not  veiled,  and  sits 
as  high  as  the  prince.    The  lords  were  very  civil. 
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even  too  civil,  for  they  allowed  us  to  cat  and 
drink  more  than  was  in  accordance  with  our  cere- 
monies. The  lower  classes  were  less  civil,  and 
equivocally  demonstrated  that  they  found  us  ugly. 
Amung  the  women  there  are  man v  handsome  ones 
— among  others,  the  Empress  of  the  French.  They 
run  like  a  man.  In  order  to  appear  taller,  they 
wear  a  high  bonnet.  Even  fashionable  women 
dance  very  much ;  they  hang  on  the  arm  of  the 
men,  and  one  sees  the  men  frequently  run  along 
the  street  in  the  arms  of  women.  We  believe 
them  to  be  their* own  wives.  Women  in  general 
enjoy  too  much  liberty,  and  the  fashionaole  ones 
wear  the  same  dresses  as  those  of  the  lower  class. 
The  dress  of  the  women,  especially  at  night,  is 
not  always  decent.  Excepting  the  Dutch  women, 
all  other  European  women  stand  below  the 
French.  The  men  are  stiff,  rough,  and  a  little 
proud ;  they  wear  no  weapons,  and  very  seldom 
the  distinctions  of  their  rank.  It  appears  that 
every  body,  and  even  the  fashionable  people,  fre- 
quent the  "  Cafi^s."  High  officers  even  frequent 
the  theaters.  We  were  sorry  we  could  not  under- 
stand every  thing  there.  Almost  every  body  had 
a  spying-glass,  which,  perhaps  from  distraction, 
was  always  directed  at  us.  The  merchants  are 
proad,  and  the  shopkeepers  do  not  like  one  to  turn 
their  articles  too  much  about.  It  annoyed  us  very 
much  to  see  raw  meat  exhibited  in  the  towns. 
Eating  meat  is  often  very  healthy ;  but  why  ex- 
hibit it  to  every  one  ?  In  Paris  and  London  "they 
run  (walk)  very  fast,  just  as  they  do  in  our  coun- 
try when  there  is  a  fire.  The  houses  are  so  high 
that  they  must  be  destroyed  at  the  first  earth- 
quake. They  appear,  however,  to  stand  against 
lire. — Englith  paper. 

Two  millions  worth  of  diamonds  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  the  last  year.  So  says  a 
foreign  writer  who  has  been  reading  on  the  sub- 
ject. • 

Emtgrants  from  Europe. — ^The  diversion  to  the 
Federal  army  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  labor  from 
it«  legitimate  channels  would  produce  serious  re- 
sults, were  it  not  for  the  assurances  of  a  large  in- 
crease in  European  immigration.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  such  a  heavy  influx 
of  the  l>one  and  sinew  of  the  Old  World  to  our 
shores  during  the  current  year  as  to  compensate, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  the  exhaustion  of  our  pop- 
ulation by  the  circumstances  of  war.  It  is  confi- 
dently predicted  by  sanguine  calculators  that  the 
number  of  immigrants  to  arrive  in  1864  will  reach 
nearly  half  a  million.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  industrial  population  of  the 
North  and  West  have  been  drawn  off  from  their 
usual  vocations  by  the  war.  In  this  condition  of 
our  affairs,  therefore,  we  ought  to  encourage  and 
welcome  the  accessions  to  our  laboring  population 
from  the  Old  World. — New  -  York  Shipping  Litl, 

Sir  J.  D.  Paul  in  "  Penal  Servitude." — ^The 
Madras  THmes  gives  some  curious  information  re- 
specting the  notorious  fraudulent  banker.  Sir  John 
Dean  Paul.  Immediately  after  he  was  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude,  Lady  Paul  realized  all  the 

Sroperty  settled  upon  her,  and  proceeded  without 
elay  to  Sydney,  where  she  purchased  a  beautiful 
seat  in  the  suburbs.  Her  husband  having  arrived 
at  a  penal  settlement  in  another  part  of  Australia 


as  one  of  a  gsng  of  convicts,  the  wife  of  the 
victed  baronet  applied  to  the  goyemmeDt  for  his 
services,  and  was  permitted  to  employ  him  as  her 
''  assigned  servant.*'  We  need  scarcely  add  theft^ 
having  thus  released  him  firom  unpleasuit  re- 
straint, she  placed  all  the  newly  purchased  prop- 
erty in  his  hands,  and  has  since  led  *  rerj  quiet 
life  in  his  company. 

The  Austrian  Armt. — A  letter  from  Copen- 
hagen of  the  27th  March,  in  the  Siide,  says :  *'  Two 
days  ago  the  Austrian  army  suddenlv-  quitted  the 
positions  they  had  occupied  round  Fredericia, 
without  the  most  skillful  strategists  being  ahle  to 
divine  the  cause  of  that  inexplicable  movement. 
The  motive  has  just  been  discovered,  bnt  the  pob* 
lie  in  this  city  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  it,  as  the 
journals  have  not  appeared  here  either  yesterday 
or  to-da^.  The  following  are  the  facts :  All  the 
Hungarians,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  belonging 
to  the  Austrian  army,  had  concerted  together  to 
go  over  to  the  Danes,  in  order  to  cooaoat  with 
them  against  the  common  enemy  of  their  nation- 
ality. In  a  few  hours  more  the  conspiracy,  the 
news  of  which  could  not  have  fuled  to  excite  the 
greatest  emotion  in  Europe,  would  hare  been  car- 
ried into  execution.  As  soon  as  General  de  Gdb- 
lenz  became  aware  of  the  plot,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  immediately  retire  from  Frederidik 
An  investigation  was  afterward  instituted,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  the  condemnation  to 
death  of  a  certain  number  of  Hungarian  officers 
and  soldiers.  According  to  a  letter  received  this 
evening  from  a  Danish  officer,  and  which  I  have 
now  before  me,  the  number  does  not  amount 
to  less  than  three  hundred/  What  is  certain  Is, 
that  last  night  and  the  night  before  platoon  firing 
was  heard  which  could  only  have  been  caused  by 
the  sentences  being  carried  into  execntion.  The 
Hungarians  have  comprehended  the  ehamefol 
part  which  they  are  made  to  perform.  The  Ital- 
ians enrolled  in  the  Austrian  army  will  soon  be 
actuated  by  similar  feelings,  and  next  will  come 
the  turn  of  the  Poles  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Posen." 

The  Musical  Signs. — ^The  seven  musical  signs 
—  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol.  la,  sa — invented  by  the  Bene- 
dictine monk,  Guide  Aretino,  are  the  first  sylla- 
bles of  some  words  contained  in  the  first  stanxaof 
a  Latin  hymn,  composed  in  honor  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  runs  thus : 

Ui  queant laxis 
TSfsonare  fibris, 
J/tra  gestorum 
J^omuTi  tuorum. 
Solve  polluti 
Zabii  reatum. 
Sonde  loannes. 

TiiE  gold  medal  presented  to  General  Washings 
ton  by  Congress  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by 
the  British,  and  the  only  gold  one  ever  presented 
to  him,  has  been  purchased  hj^fk  few  gentlemen  of 
Delaware,  and  will  be  presented  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant. 

The  sum  paid  for  the  medal  is  over  fire  tho*. 
sand  dollars. 

In  the  districts  of  China  ravaged  by  the  rebels^ 
the  surviving  population  feed  on  the  ea 
bodies  of  the  deaa  for  want  of  other  Ibod. 
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or  his  opinioDS  formed,  as  we  conceive^  on 
insufficient  data,  that  we  demur ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  on  many  of 
these  points  we  shall -have  to  differ  very 
matenally. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  matters  we  will,  with 
a  view  to  render  the  subject  generally  in- 
telligible to  our  readers,  first  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  Nile  and  its  head-streams, 
as  they  were  known  to  us  bdfore  Captain 
Speke's  return  from  his  last  journey ;  for 
which  purpose  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
chiefly  of  Dr.  Beke's  lecture,  which  stands 
likewise  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

The  Nile  is  ifa  every  respect  a  most  re- 
markable river.  For  a  distance  of  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  geographical  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  several  mouths,  this 
mighty  river,  the  largest  of  the  African 
continent,  and  probably  unsurpassed  in 
length  by  any  m  the  world,  is  a  single 
stream.  Fed  by  the  copious  rains  of  the 
tropics,  collected  by  its  mnumerable  head- 
streams  and  its  immense  lakes  in  the 
south,  it  is  thus  able  to  contend  with  the 
burning  sun  and  the  scarcely  less  burning 
sands  of  Nubia  and  E^pt,  throughout 
this  extent  of  country,  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  tributary — a  phenomenon  presented 
by  no  other  river. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Nile  scarce- 
ly less  singular  is,  that  for  upwards  of 
six  hundred  geographical  miles  above 
the  point  just  indicated,  or  in  all  full 
two  thousand  miles  from  its  months,  the 
river  receives  no  affluent  whatever  on  its 
lefl  or  western  side.  On  its  eastern  side, 
however,  within  the  same  limits,  it  re- 
ceives three  large  tributaries — the  Atbara 
or  Bahr-el-Aswad  (Black  river),  the  Bahr- 
ol-Azrek  (Blue  river),  and  the  Sobat  or 
Tclfi ;  all  having  their  origin  in  the  ele- 
vated table-land  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Atbara  (the  Astobora^  of  Ptolemy) 
is  called  the  Black  river,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  black  mud  brought  down  by  it 
during  the  rains,  which  is  so  gi'eat  as  to 
affect  the  color  of  the  main  stream.  This 
branch  of  the  Nile  is  most  important,  be- 
cause it  contributes  the  largest  portion  of 
the  slime  which  manures  and  fertilizes 
Egypt.  It  is  not  less  important,  perhaps, 
for  the  reason  that  by  means  of  a  "  branch 
of  the  Astoboras,"  its  waters,  with  their 
fertilizing  mud,  might  be  directed  from  the 
Nile,  and  poured  down  into  the  Red  sea 
nearSawakin ;  in  which  case  "the  whole  of 


Egypt  and  Syria,  whose  subsistence  de- 
pei|dB  on  that  river,  would  perish  with 
hunger."  Such  are  the  words  of  a  Greek 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the 
present  day,  we  may  add,  such  a  calamity 
(which  Theodore,  the  present  King  of 
Abyssinia,  actually  threatens  to  inflict) 
would  prove  scarcely  less  fatal  to  our 
manufacturers,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
timely  supply  of  cotton,  which  has  begun 
to  be  received  from  Egypt. 

The  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  river  ^the 
Astapus  of  Ptolemy),  known  in  Abyssinia 
as  the  Abai,  is  that  branch  of  the  Nile 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  from 
its  having  been  supposed  to  be  the  main 
stream,  first  by  the  Portuguese  mission- 
aries in  Abyssinia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  after  them  by 
our  countryman  Bruce.  Whatever  rea- 
sons there  may  have  been  at  that  time  for 
imagining  the  Blue  river  to  be  the  Nile, 
they  have  now  become  invalid ;  since  the 
diminutive  size  of  this  stream,  as  compared 
with  the  immense  masses  of  water  from  the 
regions  lying  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  south,  which  are  carried 
down  past  it  by  the  main  stream,  proves 
it  to  be  only  a  tributary,  like  the  Atbara, 

The  main  stream  or  true  Nile  (the 
Ntlus  of  Ptolemv),  usually  called  the 
Bahr-el-Abyad  or  White  river,  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  unknown  above  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  river  at  Khartum, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 
its  course  explored  by  M.  Linant  in  1827. 
Between  the  years  1839  and  1842,  how- 
ever, three  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by 
the  late  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
and  dispatched  from  Khartum  up  the 
White  river,  with  the  object  of  exploring 
the  Nile  to  its  uttermost  sources.  The 
results  of  these  expeditions,  especially  the 
second  of  them,  were  most  important.  In 
the  ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  they 
reached  and  passed  through  the  lakes  or 
marshes,  at  which,  eighteen  centuries  be- 
fore them,  the  two  centurions  of  the  Em- 
peror Nero  had  turned  back ;  and  after 
discovering  three  large  streams  flowing 
through  extensive  plains,  where  geograj)h- 
ers  had  taught  them  to  look  for  the  river's 
sources  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon — a 
chain  supposed  to  traverse  the  contment 
of  Africa  from  east  to  west — they  pro- 
ceeded up  the  middle  stream  of  the  three, 
and  succeeded  in  penetrating  southwards 
to  witliin  five  degrees  of  the  equator  ;  and 
though  nothing  positive  was  determined 
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on  any  of  these  expeditions  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
or  the  JVIountains  of  the  Moon,  it  clearly 
resulted  that  both  of  these  had  been  en- 
tirely misplaced  in  our  maps. 

As  far  as  the  ninth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Bahr-el-Abyad,  or  White  river,  is  the  Nile. 
Above  that  parallel,  where  the  three  great 
arms  of  the  river  meet,  it  yet  remains  to 
be  decided  which  of  those  three  arms  is 
the  upper  course  of  the  Nile. 

The  middle  one,  which  was  selected  b^ 
the  Egyptian  exploratory  expeditions,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  main  stream, 
liut  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
western  arm,  called  Bahr-el-Ghassal,  is  not 
in  reality  the  Nile  of  Herodotus  and  all 
other  writers  of  antiquity  before  the  time 
of  Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Felusinm,  the  re- 
nowned astronomer  and  mathematician, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era ;  and  also  whether  the 
Sobat,  which  joins  the  Bahr-el-Abyad  from 
the  southeast  by  means  of  three  streams 
forming  a  delta  of  considerable  size,  may 
not  be  one  of  the  two  arms  of  whicn 
Ptolemy  made  the  Nile  to  consist,  the 
other  being  the  Bahr-el-Abyad  itself;  the 
sources  of  both  arms  being  placed  by  that 
geographer  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
In  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  upper  Nile,  we  may,  however,  be  con- 
tent to  follow  the  example  of  the  officers 
of  the  Egyptian  expeditions,  and  regard 
the  river  which  they  denominated  the 
Bahr-el-Abyad,  or  White  river,  as  the 
Nile.  This  river  was  ascended  by  the 
second  of  those  expeditions  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gonddkoro,  in  4  deg.  54  mm. 
north  latitude,  and  numerous  Egyptians 
and  Europeans  have  since  then  penetrated 
about  one  degree  further  to  the  south. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  may  suggest  to  our  geographers  and 
map-makers  that  they  would  do  well  to 
discontinue  the  terms  "  Blue  Nile "  and 
"White  Nile,"  as  only  tending  to  mis- 
lead. So  long  as  the  WMte  nver  was 
but  partially  explored,  and  there  remained 
room  for  contending  that  Brace's  "  Nile" 
was  the  true  Nile,  a  compromise  was  not 
unreasonably  effected  between  the  two 
rivals  by  regardmg  them  ex  (Bquo  as  the 
AVliite  and  Blue  "  Niles."  But  now  that 
Bruce's  river  is  demonstrated  to  be  no 
Nile  at  all,  but  merely  the  Aatcmus  of 
Ptolemy  (as  the  learned  D'Anvine  con- 
tended a  century  ago),  it  would  be  ab- 


surd to  continue  to  apply  to  it  the  name 
of  "  Nile  "  in  any  shape. 

We  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  con- 
clusions come  to  by  Dr.  Beke.  The  At- 
bara.  Black  river,  or  Takkazie,  is  the  A§' 
taboras  of  Ptolemy ;  the  Blue  river,  or 
Abai  (now  called  the  Blue  "Nile"  for 
the  last  time),  is  the  AataptM  of  Ptolemy ; 
and  the  White  river,  as  far  as  9  deg.  north 
latitude,  is  the  NUus  of  ancient  history ; 
whilst  to  the  south  of  that  parallel  the 
Sobat  and  the  upper  course  oithe  White 
river  are  apparentlv  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  arms  of  the  Nile  of  Ptolemy — ^the 
Nile  of  Herodotus  and  all  historians  and 
geographers  anterior  to  Ptolemy,  being 
the^anr-el-6hazal,  of  which  the  upper 
course  has  been  but  partially  explored^ 
but  of  which  a  large  branch,  named  Djour, 
running  parallel  to  the  Bahr-el-Abyad,  has 
been  traced  as  far  as  about  the  parallel  of 
6ond6koro.  Trusting  that  we  nave  thus 
cleared  the  ground,  or  we  might  rather 
say  the  water,  sufficiently  to  see  our  way, 
we  DOW  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  alleged  discovery  by  Captain  Speke  of 
the  source  of  the  Bahr-el-Abyad  or  White 
river,  declared  by  him,  without  any  quali- 
fication, to  be  f^  iV!J!e. 

The  expedition  of  which  the  results  are 
given  in  this  traveler's  Journal^  was 
undertaken  by  him  and  Captain  Grant  in 
the  year  1860,  with  a  view  to  complete 
what  had  been  left  undone  on  the  previous 
expedition  of  1856,  on  which  the  former 
omcer  accompanied  Captain  Burton. 

The  msdn  object  of  tne  first  expedition 
had  been  to  visit  and  explore  an  immense 
lake,  named  Nyassa,  or  the  *^Lake  of 
Unyamwezi,"  said  to  extend  from  the 
equator  to  the  twelfth  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  and  so  laid  down  in  a  map — 
known  as  the  **  Mombas  Mission  Map  " — 
published  by  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety in  the  first  volume  of  their  Proceed- 
ings ;  for  which  purpose  Captain  Burton 
was  directed  by  tne  society  to  proceed  to 
Eilwa  (Quiloa)  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
in  about  11  deg.  south  latitude;  and  after 
surveying  the  lake  and  completing  his  la- 
bors in  that  quarter,  he  was  instructed  ^^  to 
proceed  toward  the  range  of  mountains 
marked  upon  our  maps  as  containing  the 
probable  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Abyad, 
which  fit  was  stated)  it  will  be  your  next 
great  ooject  to  discover." 

As  that  portion  of  Africa  in  about  8 
deg.  north  latitude,  where  this  "  range  of 
mountains"  is  *^ marked  upon  our  maps," 
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had  been  traversed  by  the  Egyptian  ex- 
peditions fourteen  or  fifleen  years  pre- 
viously, without  a  trace  of  any  mountains 
having  been  met  with  ;  and  as  this  imagin- 
ary range  of  mountains  had  long  previous- 
ly been  expunged  from  all  continental 
maps  of  Africa,  as  well  as  from  such  Eng- 
lish maps  as  made  any  pretensions  to  tol- 
erable accuracy ;  it  certainly  does  not  say 
much  for  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  i)08sessed  by  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society,  that  they  should  have  given 
such  antiquated  instructions  to  Captain 
Burton. 

But,  if  behind  the  age  as  regards  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  they  were  not  less  so 
with  respect  to  the  enormous  lake  Nyas- 
sa ;  for  Captain  Burton,  on  his  arrival  at 
Zanzibar,  soon  ^^  heard  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  Nyassa  or  Kilwa  Lake 
is  of  unimportant  dimensions,  and  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  Sea  of  Ujiji " — 
now  best  known  as  Lake  Tanganyika;  add- 
ing the  significant  remark  that  ''  though 
these  two  waters  had  been  run  into  one  by 
European  geographers,  no  Arab  of  Zanzi- 
bar ever  yet  confounded  them ; "  and  he 
further  stated  that  'Hhis  consideration 
mainly  determined  his  entrance  into  Afri< 
ca  by  the  great  western  line  of  road  lead- 
ing through  Unyamwezi,"  instead  of  en- 
tering at  Kilwa,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  Captain 
Burton  should  have  received  such  instruc- 
tions, when  the  existence  of  two  lakes  (at 
the  least),  instead  of  one,  had  been  long 
known  ;  and  only  a  few  months  before  he 
and  his  companion,  Captain  Speke,  lefl 
England,  Dr.  Beke,  who  was  then  in 
Mauritius,  published  in  the  Atltenoium^ 
some  very  precise  information  respecting 
these  lakes,  which  were  not  only  asserted 
to  be  distinct  and  separate,  but  "the 
roads  to  them  were  likewise  quite  distinct 
and  in  different  directions — that  to  the 
Xyassa  Lake  starting  from  Kilwa  and 
proceeding  to  the  southward  of  west, 
whilst  that  to  the  Nyamwezi  Lake  leads 
cither  from  Buromayi  or  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pangani  in  a  direction  to 
the  north  of  west ; "  the  former  of  these 
roads  being  the  one  Captain  Burton  was 
directed  to  take,  and  the  latter  that  which 
he  eventually  adopted. 

The  particulars  of  the  expedition  of 
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Burton  and  Speke  have  been  long  before 
the  public ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  them  here,  frirther  than  to  state 
that,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hundred 
geographical  miles  from  the  coast,  thej 
reachea  the  main  object  of  their  joumej, 
Lake  Tanganyika,  which  they  navigated 
and  partly  explored.  The  elevation  of 
this  lake  is  1844  feet  above  the  ocean,  and 
its  waters  are  fresh ;  which  leads  to  the 
inference  that  it  must  have  an  outlet 
either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south.  Un- 
fortunately the  travelers  did  not  visit 
either  extremity,  so  that  they  were  un- 
able to  decide  any  thing  positive  on  the 
subject.  In  the  opinion  of  both  Burton 
and  Speke,  the  outlet  is  toward  the  south ; 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Earl 
de  Grey  and  Ripon,  when  President  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1859, 
that  it  may  yet  be  found  to  be  connected 
with  Lake  JS'yassa.  The  evidence  col- 
lected by  X)r.  Beke  tends,  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  show  that  the  outlet  is  toward  the 
north,  in  which  case  Tanganyika  would  be 
connected  with  the  Banr-el-Ghazal,  and 
would,  in  fact,  bo  the  upper  course  of  the 
Nile.  Upon  this  point  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  express  any  decided  opinion; 
but  the  following  recorded  evidence  is 
certainly  deserving  of  consideration : 

"Many  years  ago  Mr.  Mccquecn  received 
from  a  native  of  T  F-Ny amwczi,  named  Lief-bin- 
Said,  some  valuable  information.  .  .  .  After 
describing  the  lake  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
ho  added  :  *  It  is  well  known  by  all  the  people 
there,  that  the  river  which  jjocs  through  liWpt 
takes  its  source  and  origin  irom  the  lake.*  In 
confirmation  of  this  assertion  of  Lief-bin-Said, 
Captain  Speke  himself,  on  his  return  from  his 
first  journey,  recorded  tlio  following  statement 
made  by  Sheikh  Ilamed,  a  respectable  Arab 
merchant :  ^A.  large  river  called  Marungu  sup- 
plies the  lake  at  its  southern  extremity ;  but, 
except  that  and  the  jVIalagarazl  river  on  the 
eastern  shore,  none  of  any  considerable  size 
pour  their  waters  into  the  lake.  But  on  a 
visit  to  the  northern  end,  /  saw  one  which  was 
very  much  larger  than  cither  of  them,  and 
which  I  am  certain  Jlotted out  of  the  lake;  for. 
although  I  did  not  venture  on  it,  ...  / 
\ccnt  80  near  its  outlet  that  I  could  iee  and/eel 
the  outward  drift  of  the  toater.^  And  in  hia 
present  Journal  (p.  00),  the  same  traveler 
thus  expresses  himself:  *  Ever  perplexed  about 
the  Tanganyika  being  a  still  lake,  I  inquired 
of  Mohinna  and  other  old  friends,  what  they 
thought  about  the  ^farungu  river  [at  its  south- 
ern extremity] :  did  it  run  into  or  out  of 
the  lake  ?  And  they  all  adhered  to  its  nm* 
ning  into  the  lake.' '' — Lecture^  p.  80. 
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Captain  Burton  being  laid  up  by  severe 
illness,  the  travelers  were  prevented  from 
carrying  out  the  instructions  given  them 
to  proceed  home  northward  ;  but  on  their 
return  from  Tanganyika  to  the  coast, 
Captain  Speke  made  an  excursion  from 
Kaze,  the  chief  trading  station  of  U-Ny- 
amwezi — the  "  Country  of  the  Moon,"  as 
it  has  been  fancifully  rendered — to  the 
northern  lake,  Nyanza,  respecting  which 
Burton  had  obtained  intelligence,  and 
which  Speke  considered  to  be  larger  than 
Tanganyika  and  to  be  connected  with  the 
Nile. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1859,  Cap- 
tain Speke  lost  no  time  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  second  expedition,  be- 
ing that  which  he  undertook  in  1860,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Grant,  and  from 
which  they  both  returned  to  England  last 
year  by  descending  the  Nile  to  Egypt. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  employed  on 
this  adventurous  journey  through  the 
heart  of  Eastern-Intertropical  Africa — a 
jouniey  which  must  always  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  annals  of  African 
discovery — its  main  points  may  be  soon 
related.  Proceeding  from  Zanzibar  to 
Kaze  in  U-Nyamwezi,  the  central  point 
of  the  former  expedition,  the  travelers 
thence  turn  northward  ;  but  instead  of 
directing  their  steps  toward  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Nyanza,  as  Captain 
Speke  had  done  on  the  former  occasion, 
they  took  a  course  to  the  westward  of 
north,  passing  between  Nyanza  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Tanganyika,  and  trav- 
ersing the  countries  of  U-Zinza,  and 
Karague ;  after  which  they  entered  the 
kingdom  of  U-Ganda,  and,  skirting  the 
western  end  of  Nyanza,  arrived  at  the 
residence  of  the  ting,  Mtesa,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  they  here  reach- 
ed for  the  first  time. 

Here  they  were  detained  several  months 
by  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  monarch ; 
and  when  at  length  they  obtained  leave 
to  depart,  instead  of  being  allowed  (as 
they  had  desired)  to  navigate  the  lake 
and  proceed  down  the  river  issuing  from 
it,  "  the  fleet  admiral  put  a  veto  on  this,'* 
and  ruled  that — 

"  The  better  plan  would  be  to  deposit  our 
proj^crty  at  the  Urondogani  Station,  and  walk 
by  land  up  the  river,  if  a  sight  of  the  falls  at 
the  mouth  of  the  lake  was  of  such  material 
consequence  to  us." — ^p.  449. 

Accordingly,  the  travelers  left  the  shore 


of  the  lake  and  proceeded  northward  on 
their  way  to  Urondogani ;  but  on  reach- 
ing Kari,  about  twenty  miles  from  that 
place.  Captain  Speke  states  that — 

"  As  it  appeared  all-important  to  communi- 
cate quickly  with  Petherick,  and  as  Grant^s 
leg  was  considered  too  weak  for  traveling  fast, 
we  took  counsel  together,  and  altered  our 
plans.  I  arranged  that  Grant  should  go  to 
Kamrasrs  direct  with  the  property,  cattle,  and 
women,  taking  my  letters  and  a  map  for  imme- 
diate dispatch  to  Petherick  at  Gani,  whilst  I 
should  go  up  the  river  to  its  source  or  exit 
from  the  lake,  and  come  down  again  navigating 
as  far  as  practicable." — p.  458. 

This  one-sided  argument  resembles  that 
of  the  "  two  pretty  men  "  of  the  nursery 
rhyme : 

"  You  go  before  with  the  bottle  and  bag, 
And  ril  follow  after  on  little  jack-nag." 

Its  effect  was  to  deprive  Captain  Grant 
of  the  gratification  of  participating  in 
what  was  manifestly  the  realization  of  the 
grand  object  of  their  long  and  perilous 
journey.  Captain  Speke  reached  the 
"  Nile  "  alone,  and  he  thus  describes  the 
impression  which  the  scene  made  on  him: 

"  Here  at  last  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
Nile :  most  beautiful  was  the  scene ;  nothing 
could  surpass  it !  It  was  the  very  perfection 
of  the  kind  of  effect  aimed  at  in  a  highly-kept 
park ;  with  a  magnificent  stream  from  six  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred  yards  wide,  dotted  with 
islets  and  rocks,  the  former  occupied  by  fisher- 
men's huts,  the  latter  by  stems  and  crocodiles 
basking  in  the  sun — flowing  between  fine  high 
grassy  banks,  with  rich  trees  and  plantains  in 
the  background,  where  herds  of  the  nsunnft 
and  hartebeest  could  be  seen  grazing,  while  the 
hippopotami  were  snorting  in  the  water,  and 
florikan  and  guinea-fowl  nsing  at  our  feet." — 
p.  459. 

From  this  point  Captain  Speke,  still 
alone,  ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
tm  he— 

"arrived  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  journey, 
the  furthest  point  ever  visited  hy  the  expedi- 
tion on  the  same  parallel  as  King  Mt^sa's  place, 
and  just  forty  miles  east  of  it  We  [?]  were 
well  rewarded;  for  the  *  stones,'  as  the  Wa- 
Huma  call  the  falls,  was  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting sight  I  had  seen  in  Africa.  .  .  .  Though 
beautiful,  the  scene  was  not  exactly  what  I 
expected ;  for  the  broad  surface  of  the  lake 
was  shut  out  from  view  by  a  spur  of  the  hill, 
and  the  falls,  about  twelve  feet  deep  and  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  broad,  were  broken 
by  rocka  Still  it  was  a  sight  that  attracted 
one  to  it  for  hours" — ^p.  446. 
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The  author  adds : 

"The  expedition  had  now  performed  its 
functions.  I  saw  that  old  father  Nile  without 
any  doubt  rises  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  as 
I  had  foretold,  that  lake  is  the  great  source  of 
the  holy  river  which  cradled  the  first  expound- 
er of  our  religious  belief." — p.  467. 

If  there  be  any  thing  to  console  Cap- 
tain Grant  for  not  having  formed  part  of 
"  the  exjpedition  "  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, it  must  be  the  knowledge  that 
Captain  Speke  is  mistaken  in  his  idea  that 
he  saw  here  the  source  of  the  holy  river. 
The  poet's  words, 

"  Arcanum  natura  caput  non  prodidit  uUi 
Nee  licuit  populis  parvum  te,  Nile,  videte,** 

have  not  yet  lost  their  force.  All  that 
Captain  Speke  has  really  done  is  to  see 
the  river  jltvira^  which  he  assumes  to  be 
the  Nile,  issue  from  Nyanza,  which  he  in- 
correctly calls  its  source ;  or  hardly  this, 
since,  when  he  was  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  he 
says  he  did  not  see  the  river's  exit  from 
the  lake. 

Captain  Speke  now  descended  the  river 
Kivira  again  to  Urondogani,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Chaguzi,  the  residence  of 
I^mrasi,  the  King  of  U-Nyoro— having 
on  the  road  fallen  in  with  Captain  Grant, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  "  weak  leg,"  had 
walked  back  a  considerable  distance  to 
meet  him. 

On  his  way  both  to  and  from  the 
Ripon  Falls,  Captain  Speke  crossed  two 
large  water-courses,  or  "  rush-drains  "  as 
he  calls  them,  named  Luajerri  and  Kafu, 
both  of  which  are  described  as  conveying 
the  waters  of  Nyanza  into  the  Kivira, 
thus  making  the  lake  to  have  three  out- 
lets. 

This  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion,  based,  of  course,  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  but  one  great 
lake — the  "Vict6ria  Nyanza,"  as  it  is 
styled,  to  which  these  three  outlets  be- 
long. It  may,  however,  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  it  is  not  possible 
for  Captain  Speke  to  be  mistaken  in  his 
assumption;  whether,  in  fact,  his  "Vic- 
toria Nyanza "  may  not  be  a  repetition, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  "  Lake  of  Un- 
yamwezi "  of  the  Mombas  Mission  map. 

Let  us  see  what  evidence  there  is  to 
prove  that  this  expanse  of  water  —  of 
which  the  area  is  at  least  twenty -five 
thousand  square  geo^aphical  miles — is 
a  sbgle  lake.  On  his  nrst  journey,  in 
1858,    Captain    Speke    merely    yisited 


the  southern    extremity  of  the  lake   in 
about  2  deg.  30  min.  south  latitude.     On 
his    second    journey,    he    and    Captun 
Grant,  though  they  skirted  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  lake,  did  not  reach  it 
except  at  the  Murchison  creek,  in  0  deg. 
21  min.  19  sec.  north  latitude,  and  32  d^. 
43  min.  30  sec.  east  longitude.     When 
the  travelers  quitted  the    lake   at  this 
place,  they  went  northwards  to   Kari, 
whence    (as    already    related)    Captain 
Speke  proceeded  alone  to  the  Kipon  fallfli 
in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Murchi- 
son creek,  but  forty -five  geographical 
miles  further  to  the  east,  though  here  he 
did  not  succeed  in  again  seeing  ^'the 
broad  suiiace  of  the  lake  "  (p.  466)  ;  so 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Nyanza  was  ac- 
tually visited  at  only  two  points,  the  one 
at  the  north  and  the  other  at  the  soath 
end.    And  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
colored    route -line,  shown  on  Caption 
Speke's    map,  as    extending    along  the 
nothem  end  of  the  lake  from  the  Murchi- 
son creek  to  the  Ripon  falls,  is  wrongly 
inserted  ;  for    such  a  route  was  never 
taken  by  either  of  the  travelers.    Every 
thing  then,  beyond  what  has  been  stated 
above,   was  derived  by  Captain  Speke 
from  native  oral  information.    How  easy 
it  is  at  all  times  for  such  information} 
even  if  correct,  to  be  misunderstood,  is 
well  known,  and  in  this  particular   in- 
stance it  is  proved  by  the  admissions  of 
the  author  himself. 

When  at  Mtesa's  capital  on  the  Mar- 
cliison  creek,  he  heard  that  the  king  was 
going  '^  with  his  women  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Nyanza;"  and  on  his  wishing  to  be 
of  the  party,  he  was  told  this  might  not 
be,  as  no  one  was  ever  permitted  to  see 
the  women. 

"  Well,  said  T,  if  I  can  not  go  to  the  Nyansa 
with  him  (thinking  only  of  the  great  lake, 
whereas  they  probably  rtieant  a  pond  in  ths 
palace  inclomres  where  Mt^sa  constantly  firolics 
with  his  women),  I  wish  to  go  to  Usoga  and 
Amara,  as  far  as  the  Masai;  for  I  have  no 
companions  here  but  crows  and  vultures.*' — p, 
324. 

From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  author 
was  already  at  cross-purposes  with  re- 
spect to  Nyanza.  Indeed  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  when  he  himself  is  under  the- 
necessity  of  explaining,  with  reference  to 
another  occasion,  when  the  king  *'had 
started  for  the  Nyanza,  and  wished  bim 
to  follow  without  delayi"  that— 
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"  Kyanzi,  as  I  have  menlioned,  itierely  mtant  ' 
a  piece  of  teaUr,  whether  a  pond,  river,  or  ] 
lake ;  and  a*  no  one  Jcnew  which  Nyanta  he  I 
meant,  or  what  project  was  on  foot,  I  started  I 
off  in  a  hurry,"  etc.— p.  388.  I 

Such  being  the  indiecriminate  use  of 
the  term  by  the  natires,  we  oao  not  be 
surprised  at  the  author's  employing  it  as 
indefinitely.  In  page  279,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Mwerango  river,  "  a  broad 
rush-drain  of  three  hundred  yards'  span,"  | 
which  lower  down  its'conrse  is  called  by  . 
him  the  Kafu,  he,  on  not  very  certain  or 
conclusive  evidence,  declares  it  to  be 
"  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile's  exit 
from  the  Nyanza;"  whilst  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page  he  describes  this  river  as 
going  "  to  Kamrasi's  palace  in  U-Nyoro, 
where  it  joined  the  Nyanza,  meaning  the 
Nile." 

On  such  insufficient  and  inconclusiTC 
evidence,  what  oertainty  have  we  then  as 
to  this  great  "Victoria  Nyanza?"  As 
far  as  we  can  see,  it  may  be  a  single  lake, 
or  it  may  be  two  separate  lakes,  or  indeed 
even  a  larger  number.  It  will  doubtless 
be  urged  that  the  author  snrely  must  have 
possessed  the  means  of  obtaining  correct  j 
infoi'iuation  of  what  he  was  so  near  to.  | 
But  the  same,  or  even  more,  might  he 
said  in  favor  of  the  missionaries  Erhardt 
and  Uebmann  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
their  many  years'  residence  at  Mombas, 
and  tiieir  interconrse  with  the  natives  and 
knowledge  of  their.  langaage,  they  fell 
into  the  error  of  confounding  the  lakes 
Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  \yanza,  and 
blending  them  all  three  into  the  slu^- 
shaped  "  Lake  of  Unjamwezi,"  which  is 
shoivn  in  the  margin  of  Captain  Speke's 
map ;  and  if  (as  it  would  appear)  the  au- 
thor was  mostly  "thinking  only  of  the 
great  lake,"  the  existence  of  which  was 
with  him  a  foregone  condnsion,  his  error 
would  be  far  leas  inconceivable  than  that 
of  the  missionaries,  who  had  no  precon- 
ceived ideas  on  the  enbjeot. 

After  a  considerable  detention  at  Cha- 
giizi,  the  travelers  proceeded  on  the  last 
stage  of  their  journey,  following  the  coarse 
of  the  river  downwards  for  about  fifty 
miles,  as  far  as  the  Eanima  falls,  in  2 
dog.  15  min.  north  latitude.  Here  the 
Kivira,  running  to  the  west,  was  quitted 
a  second  time;  and  Captain  Speke  and 
Grant  continued  their  journey  northward, 
as  far  as  Faloro,  in  3  deg.  10  min.  33  eeo. 
north  latitude,  where  they  fell  in  with  the 
persona  who  had  been  engaged  to  Dwet 


them  by  Consol  Petherick.  AAer  leaving 
the  river  at  the  Karnma  falls,  they  ap- 
peared  to  have  quite  lost  all  traces  of  it ; 
and  as  the  people  whom  Captain  Speke 
met  "  would  or  could  not  tell  him  where 
the  stream  had  gone  to,"  the  beads  of  the 
viUages  were  o^ed  together — 

"  to  dve  me  (he  says)  all  the  information 
I  sou^t  for,  and  went  with  roe  to  the  top  oft 
high  rock,  from  which  we  could  see  the  hills  I 
first  viewed  at  Chopi,  sweeping  round  from 
south  by  east  to  north,  which  demarked  the 
line  of  the  Asua  river.  The  Nile  at  that  mo- 
ment was,  I  believed,  not  very  far  off;  yet,  do 
or  say  what  I  would,  every  body  said  it  was 
fifteen  marches  o^  and  could  not  be  visited 
under  a  month," — p.  683. 

On  this  Captain  Speke  coolly  remarks : 
"Jkneto  in  tny  mind  all  these  reports 
were  false,"  which  they  most  undoubted- 
ly must  have  been,  if  he  himself  is  not 
wrong  in  his  asBumptiou  as  to  the  "  Nile ;" 
for  the  very  first  march  from  Faloro 
brought  him  to  "  Pura,  a  collection  of 
villages  viithin  sight  of  the  NtleP'  "It 
was  truly  ridiculous,"  he  exclaims : 

"Here  had  wo  been  at  Faloro  so  long,  and 
yet  could  not  make  out  what  had  become  of 
the  Nile.  In  appearance  it  was  a  noble  stream, 
flowing  on  a  flat  bed  from  west  to  east,  and 
immediately  beyond  it  was  the  Jbl  (hills) 
KOku,  rising  up  to  a  height  of  two  thousand 
feet  above  tte  river."— p.  681. 

A  short  way  below  this  they  reached 
Apuddo,  in  3  deg.  34  min.  33  see.  north 
latitude,  where  they  were  shown  the  tree 
said  to  have  been  marked  by  Sign  or 
Miani  two  years  previously  as  his  "  fur- 
thest." Here  tney  remained  several 
days,  occupying  themselves  with  sport- 
ing, and  seemingly  quite  indifferent  as  to  • 
the  Nile ;  but  on  the  sixth  day,  when  fol- 
lowing a  herd  of  buboes,  Capttun  Speke 
relates  that — 

"After  wsUdns  up  a  long,  sloping  hill  for 
three  mllea  toward  the  east,  I  found  myself  at 
once  in  view  of  the  Nile  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  loDg-heard-of  Asua  river  on  the  other^back- 
ed  by  hills  even  higher  than  the  Jbl  KfikO. 
The  bed  of  the  Asua  seemed  very  large,  but 
beiog  tai  o%  was  not  very  distinct,  nor  did  I 
caro  to  go  and  see  it  then :  for  at  that  moment, 
straight  in  front  of  me,  five  buffaloes,  five  gi- 
raffes, two  eland,  and  sundry  other  antelopes, 
were  too  strong  a  temptation." — p.  09S. 

Nothing  more  !•  hM  of  tlw '*NiI«'*  tin 
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several  days  afterwards,  when  they  *'went 
ahead  again,"  and — 

"In  a  little  while  wo  struck  on  the  Nile 
where  it  was  running  like  a  fine  Highland 
streum  between  the  gniess  and  mica-schist  hills 
of  Kuku,  and  followed  it  down  to  near  where 
the  Asua  river  joined  it  For  awhile  we  sat  here 
watching  the  water,  which  was  greatly  discol- 
ored, and  floating  down  rushes.  The  river  was 
not  as  full  as  it  was  when  we  crossed  it  at  the 
Karuma  falls,  yet,  according  to  Dr.  Knoblecher's 
account,  it  ought  to  have  been  flooding  just  at 
this  time :  If  so^  ice  had  beaten  the  stre/im. 
Here  we  left  it  again,  as  it  arched  round  by  the 
west,  and  forded  the  Asua  river,  a  stiff,  rocky, 
stream,  deep  enough  to  reach  the  breast  when 
waded,  but  not  very  broad.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  as  if  connected  with  the  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  as  the  waters  were  falling,  and  not  much 
'  discolored;  whereas,  judging  from  the  Nile's 
condition,  it  ought  to  have  been  rising.  No 
vessel  ever  could  have  gone  up  it,  and  it  bore 
no  comparison  to  the  Nile  itself.'^ — p.  698. 

This  is  all  we  are  told  about  the  "  Nile," 
and  certainly  it  does  not  leave  a  satisfac- 
tory impression  on  our  minds,  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  show.  « 

But  before  doing  so,  we  may  remark 
that  the  diflScult  and  disagreeal)le  part  of 
the  journey  was  here  at  an  end ;  for  the 
descent  of  the  Xile  to  Egypt  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  pleasure  excursion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  upper  portion  of  the  river — 
we  speak  not  of  the  lower,  which  is  now 
almost  as  common  as  the  Rhine — having 
of  late  years  been  visited  by  so  many 
Europeans. 

However  positively  Captain  Speke  may 
express  himself  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Kivira  with  the  Tubiri — that  is  to  say, 
the  river  he  quitted  above,  with  the  one 
he  fell  in  with  below — he  evidently  had 
misgivings  on  the  subject ;  for  he  says  : 

**  Since  returning  to  England,  Dr.  ^Murie,  who 
was  with  me  at  Gondokoro,  has  also  came 
home ;  and  he,  judging  from  my  account  of  the 
way  in  which  we  got  ahead  of  the  flooding  of 
the  Nile  between  the  Karuma  falls  and  Gon- 
dokoro, is  of  opinion  that  the  Little  Luta 
Nzigo  must  be  a  great  backwater  to  the  Nile, 
which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  nmst  have  been 
occupied  in  filling  during  my  residence  in 
Madi ;  and  then  about  the  same  time  that  I  set 
out  from  Madi,  the  Little  Luta  Nzig6  having 
been  surcharged  with  water,  the  surplus  began 
its  march  northwanl  just  about  the  time  when 
we  started  in  the  same  direction.  For  myself 
I  believe  in  this  opinion,  as  ho  no  sooner  asked 
mc  how  I  could  account  for  the  phenomenon  I 
have  already  mentioned  of  the  river  appearing 
to  decrease  in  bulk  as  we  descended  it,  than  I 


instinctively  advanced  his  own  theory.  More- 
over, the  same  hypothesis  will  answer  for  the 
sluggish  flooding  of  the  Nile  down  to  Egypt** 
—p.  611. 

To  this  conclusion  a  ready  assent  can 
not  be  given.  The  distance  along  the  as- 
sumed course  of  the  river  between  tho 
Karuma  falls  and  Madi  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  geographical  miles,  and 
the  time  that  elapsed  oetween  their  ar- 
rival at  the  janction  of  the  Kafa  with 
the  Kivira — (p.  660) — on  the  10th  No- 
vember, 1861,  and  their  departure  from 
Madi  on  the  6th  February,  1862,  was 
eighty-eight  days;  sothat  the  river  must 
have  flooded  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  With  a  &11 
of  upward  of  one  thousand  feet  known 
to  exist  between  the  two  extremes,  the 
current  would  surely  have  been  more 
rapid.  A  far  more  likely  supposition  is, 
that  instead  of  having  beaten  the  river, 
Captain  Speke  missed  it.  For  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  what  he  compares  to 
^'  a  fine  Highland  stream  "  shoald  be  the 
channel  of  the  waters  from  a  lake  larger 
than  the  whole  of  Scotland ;  and  we  should 
rather  be  disposed  to- regard  it  as  a  separ> 
ate  river,  having  its  sources  in  the  Jebel 
Kuku,  apparently  a  considerable  range, 
possessing  an  elevation  of  two  thousand 
feet.  That  there  is  ample  room  for  such 
a  stream  is  unquestionable,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  author's  description,  in 
page  283,  of  the  Moga  (or  river)  Myanza, 
which,  though  rising  in  ^^  the  hills  to  the 
southward  "  of  his  route  along  the  north- 
west end  of  the  lake — "  not  in  the  lake,  as 
tlie  Mw^rango  did  " — and  consequently 
having  its  entire  basin  limited  to  the  nar- 
row strip  between  that  river  and  the  lake 
itself,  "  was  of  much  greater  width  even 
than  the  Mwerango,  and  so  deep"  that  to 
cross  it,  the  author  "  had  to  take  off  his 
trowsers,  and  tuck  his  clothes  under  his 
arms." 

When  we  reflect,  then,  on  Captain 
Spekc's  own  misgivings,  which  prompted 
him  to  consult  Dr.  Murie,  who  was  not 
an  eye-witness,  and  adopt  his  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  it  certainly  is  most  strange 
that  he  did  not,  when  on  the  spot,  take 
the  natural  and  simple  course  of  examin- 
ing the  river  himself.  Though  he  may 
have  been  unable  to  descend  the  stream 
which  he  lefl  at  the  Karuma  falls,  there 
was  surely  nothing  to  prevent  his  asoend- 
ing  the  one  which  he  saw  at  Paira.  Often 
when  persons  fear  the  worsts  they  not 
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naturally  prefer  remaining  in  a  state  of  country  of  the  Massai  and  other  tribes 
suspense,  and  we  can  not  but  suspect  this  situate  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Ny- 
to  have  been  Captain  Speke's  case.  He  anza  and  larger  than  the  whole  of  Eng- 
had  assumed  that  the  "  Nile  "  was  close  land  and  WSes,  is  still  unexplored ;  be- 
at hand ;  he  was  assured  by  all  the  na-  sides  which  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  Tan- 
tives  that  it  was  not  so;  but  he  ^'  knew  ganyika  is  not  connected  with  the  Nile; 
i?ihis  mind  M  those  reports  were  false;"  and  lastly,  we  do  not  at  all  know  what 
and  so,  when  he  saw  the  "  fine  Highland  there  may  be  to  the  west  of  Tanganyika, 
stream,"  he  decided  "  in  his  mind"'  that  Such  are  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
it  must  be  and  should  be  the  mighty  Nile,  problem  of  the  discovery  of  the  Source  of 
Further  investigation  could  not  make  it  the  Nile  is  still  surrounded ! 
more  than  he  wished  and  believed  it  to  If  the  hydrc^raphical  system  of  the  re- 
be.  Why,  then,  run  the  risk  of  finding  gions  visited  ^y  Captain  Speke  remains 
himself  to  have  been  deceived  ?  so  unsettled,  their  orography,  as  assumed 
If  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture,  the  by  him,  is  yet  more  unsatisfactory.  "  The 
river  which  Capt.  Speke  left  at  the  Ea-  continent  t>f  Africa,"  he  asserts, 
ruma  Falls  flowing  toward  the  west,  will, 
in  fact,  the  upper  course  be  of  the  Djour  "is  something  like  a  dish  turned  upside  down, 

or  some  other  river  joining  the  Bahr-el-  J»^°g  »  ^8^  ^^  ^*  ^"^^  P^^^  Y*^^  * 

Ghazal  to  the  west  of  the  Tubiri  or  White  ^'^^f  "^ ""'  ^^^Ta^^II^^'Z^Z 

..:  ^-    4.I.'    1  A*       A.           1.  •           A  •  A  J  which,  extenallv,  it  Buddenly  slopes  down  to 

river ;  this  latter  stream  being  restricted  ^he  flat  sti^  of  iknd  bordering  on  the  sea.    A 

to  the  lower  course  of  the  Asua.    Should  ^ish,  however,  is  generally  uniform  in  shape— 

this  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  the  Asua  Africa  is  not    For  instance,  we  find  in  its  cen- 

issuing  from  Lake  3aringo,  and  the  Kivi-  ter  a  high  group  of  hUls  siurrounding  the  head 

ra  from  Lake  Nyanza  (and  not  the  Sobat  of  the  Tanganyika  lake,  composed  chiefly  of 

and   Tubiri,   as  Dr.   Beke    conjectured)  argillaceous  sandstones,  which  I  suppose  to  be 

would  be  Ptolemy's  two  arms  of  the  NUe,  the  Lun^B  Mantes  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  ^  GiHot 

o«ri  Por^f  Q,^«u«  i«««  ^,.4-  K«  •:«i>4.  4i.rv««,iC  the  ancient  Hmdus.    Further,  mstead  of  a  run 

and  Capt.  Speke  may  yet  be  nght,  though  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

not  in  the  way  that  ho  mtended,  in  naak-  ^^m  the  equator  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and 

ing  J^ake  Nyanza  to  be  the  "  top-head  of  on  the  general  surface  of  the  interior  plateau 

the  Nile."                                    ^         ^  there  are  basins  full  of  water  Oakes),  from 

But  the  "  top-head  "  of  a  river  is  not  which,  when  rains  ovwKiow  them,  rivers  are 

necessarily  its  source,  as  Captain  Speke  formed,  that,  cutting  throueh  the  flanking  rim 

insists  on  its  being.    As  was  first  point-  of  hills,  find  their  way  to  the  sea."— pp.  xiv., 

ed  out  by  Dr.  Petermann  in  the  Cologne  ^^' 

Gazette,  and  as  is  shown  in  the  instruct-  Now,  this  is  simply  a  series  of  assump- 

ive  comparative  map  in  his  "  Mittheilun-  tions  so  perfectly  unfounded,  that  it  would 

gen,"  the  Lake  of  Greneva  is  the  top-head  really  not  be  worth  while  to  show  their 

of  the  Rhone,  that  is  to  say,  the  portion  fallacy,  were  it  not  that  Captdn  Speke,  as 

furthest  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  its  the  explorer  of  an  extensive  tract  of  the 

mouth ;  yet  it  is  not,  and  never  was  im-  African  continent,  and  the  author  of  a 

acjined  to  be,  the  source  of  that  river,  goodly  volume  describing  his  travels,  has 

What  we  have  to  look  for,  are  the  sources  SLprimd  facie  dwn  to  the  confidence  of 

of  tlie  principal  feeders  of  the  lake,  which  the  general  reader,  who  can  only  look  to 

will  consequently  be  the  sources  of  the  persons  in  his  position  for  instruction  on 

river  which  the  lake  feeds  in  its  turn ;  and  subjects  with  which  he  himself  can  not  be 

having  discovered  these  sources  we  shall  expected  to  have  more  than  a  superficial 

then  be  able  to  decide  which  among  them  acquaintance. 

is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  pnncipal  Capt.  Speke  has  traveled  from  the  east 
source  of  the  main  stream.  The  dioice  coast  near  Zanzibar  as  fisir  as  Tan^an^dka, 
may  even  be  arbitrary;  but,  in  Whatever  overrathermore than onethird of tne width 
manner  it  may  be  made,  it  is  unquestion-  of  the  continent  on  that  parallel,  and  a  sec- 
able  that  the  source  of  one  of  the  prinoi-  tion  of  the  country  traversed  by  him  is 
pal  feeders  of  the  lake  will  eventually  ao-  ^ven  in  the  map  accompanying  his  work, 
quire  the  proud  title  of  the  Source  of  the  From  that  section  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
Nile — with  this  proviso  always,  that  the  the  Robeho  Pass,  in  about  thirty-six  de- 
Npnza  is  really  the  *^  top-head''  of  the  grees  east  longitude,  at  an  elev^ation  of  five 
Nile.  This,  however,  is,  for  the  presenti  wonsand  one  hundred  and  forty- eiffht 
merely  an  assumption ;  for  the  eztenaive  feet,  the  land  dopes  generally  toward  toe 
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interior  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored, 
Lake  Tanganyika  being  no  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty  -  four  feet 
above  the  ocean.  Further,  the  elevation 
of  Lake  Lftta  Nzige  (though  not  marked 
in  his  present  map)  was  reported  by  Capt. 
Spoke  to  be  estimated  at  twenty-two  hun- 
dred feet;  and  we  know  that  between 
the  Karuma  falls  and  Madi  there  is  a  fall 
of  more  than  one  thousand  feet ;  so  that 
it  is  demonstrated  that  the  fall  of  the  land 
throughout  the  valley  of  th^  Nile  (includ- 
ing therein  Lake  Tanganyika)  is  altogeth- 
er toward  the  west.  So  far,  then,  as  we 
may  generalize  from  the  facts  already 
before  us,  we  are  warranted  in  enter- 
taining the  opinion  that  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent  of  Africa  from  thirty 
degrees  north  latitude  as  far  as  eight 
degress  or  nine  degrees  south  lati- 
tude—  being  about  three  fifths  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  continent  from  north 
to  south  —  consists  of  a  mountain-range 
running  in  a  general  direction  parallel  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  falling  westwards  to 
about  the  thirtieth  meridian  of  east  longi- 
tude, where  the  greatest  depression  of  this 
portion  of  the  continent  exists  ;  and  that 
this  depression  forms  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
of  which  river  the  fall  from  south  to  north 
is  so  very  small  that  its  course  appears  to 
be  almost  stagnant  except  during  the  rains, 
and  as  Dr.  Beke  descrioed  it  in  1846,*  to 
"  consist  in  the  dry  season  of  a  succession 
of  lakes  and  swamps  rather  than  to  be  the 
channel  of  a  running  stream  " — or  as  Capt. 
Speke  himself  now  expresses  it  (p.  623) 
to  bo  "more  like  a  long  pond  than  a 
river." 

What  the  country  on  the  western  side 
of  this  depression  may  bo  there  are  no 
data  for  enabling  us  to  do  more  than  cau- 
tiously speculate;  but  most  probably  it 
does  not  possess  the  same  strongly  marked 
features  as  the  eastern  side,  where  we  find 
a  massive  and  elevated  mountain-range, 
with  summits  rising  to  ten,  fifteen,  and 
even  twenty  thousand  feet,  towering 
above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  alleged  "  high  group  of  hills  sur- 
rounding the  head  of  the  Tanganyika 
lake,  .  .  .  supposed  to  be  the  Lunce 
Monies  of  Ptolemy  or  the  Soma  Giri  of 
the  ancient  Hindus,"  is  an  unfortunate  af- 
fair altogether.  On  the  map  published 
by  Capt.  Speke  in  BlackiooocVa  Magazine 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  vol. 
xvli.  p.  80. 


for  1849,  shortly  after  his  return  from  the 
first  expedition  with  Capt.  Burton,  these 
mountams  were  introduced,  their  eleva- 
tion being  marked  as  "  six  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  feet"  above  the  ooeao. 
Capt.  Burton,  however,  in  his  Lake  Re- 
gions of  Central  Africa  (pp.  90,  91), 
unequivocally  denied  the  existence  of 
any  such  range,  which  he  stigmatized  as 
"  wholly  hypothetical,  or  rather,  invent- 
ive," and  in  the  original  map  of  Capt.  Speke 
himself,  sent  from  Egypt  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  after  his  return  from 
his  second  journey— which  map  contains 
a  note  signed  ^*  J.  H.  Speke,  Captain,  Feb. 
26, 1 863,"  declaring  that  ^^  nothing  remains 
to  perfect  the  map,  but  to  shift  tne  longi- 
tudinal lines,  if  required"  —  this  moon- 
shaped  range  of  mountains  is  not  laid 
down,  but  tne  name  is  transferred  to  two 
parallel  ranges,  represented  as  flanking 
the  northern  portion  of  Tanganyika,  at 
least  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  por- 
tion attributed  to  the  ^^  Mountains  of  the 
Moon"  in  the  author's  present  map.* 
And  his  own  "  view  of  Mount  Mfambiro 
and  drainage  system  of  the  LunsB  Montes," 
given  in  page  214  of  his  work,  though  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  representation 
of  what  the  mountains  marked  in  his 
original  map  of  Feb.  20th,  1863,  may  be 
supposed  to  be,  is  certainly  quite  inap- 
plicable to  the  immense  and  distant  range 
laid  down  in  the  map  accompanying  that 
work.  It  is  for  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  who 
constructed  the  latter  map,  to  satisfy  the 
scientific  world  as  to  the  authority  upon 
which  he  has  introduced  these  mountains 
into  it,  in  lieu  of  those  laid  down  in  Capt. 
Speke's  original  manuscript  map. 

According  to  the  recent  observations 
of  Baron  Carl  von  der  Decken,  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  at  or  near  the  equator  is 
at  the  height  of  about  seventeen  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea ;  consequently,  as  Dr. 
Barth  justly  remarks,  ^Hhe  assumption 
that  the  mountains  at  the  northern  end 
of  Tanffanyika^  the  loftiest  of  which. 
Mount  Mfumbiro,  is  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  feet  high,  are  the  representatives 
of  Ptolemy's  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  of 
which  the  exclusive  charaoteristio  is  their 
snowy  summits,  is  opposed  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  true  criticism  (widerspricht  jeder 
richtiffcn  Kritik)." 

Before  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
true  position  of  the  Mountains  of  the 

•See  Dr.  Beke  in  the  A^kimmmi,  Jso.  Sd.  ISfti. 
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Moon,  we  must  first  dispose  of  the  "  Soma 
Giri  of  the  ancient  Hindus."  These 
mountains  are  shown  in  a  map  accom- 
panying a  paper  by  Lieut,  (afterward  Col- 
onel) Wilford,  published  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  Asiatic  Researches  /  the  au- 
thority of  which  paper  is  so  implicitly  re- 
lied on  by  Capt.  Speke,  that,  be&ides  giv- 
ing in  his  work  a  facsimile  of  this  map, 
he  does  not  scruple  to  express  himself  m 
the  following  terms : 

*^  I  came,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  our  previous  information  concerning 
the  hydrography  of  these  regions,  as  well  as 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  originated  with  the 
ancient  Hindus,  who  told  it  to  the  priests  of 
the  Nile:  and  that  all  those  busy  Egyptian 
geographers,  who  disseminated  tJieir  knowledge 
with  a  view  to  be  famous  for  their  long-sighted- 
ness in  solving  the  deep-seated  mystery  which 
enshrouded  the  source  of  their  holy  river,  were 
so  many  hypothetical  humbugs." — ^p.  2d4. 

The  most  fitting  rebuke  to  such  unsuit- 
able language  is  the  fact  pointed  out  in 
the  Athen(eum*  by  Mr.  Cooley,  that 
Lieut.  Wilford's  paper  (as  he  himself  sub- 
sequently acknowledged  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Asiatic  Society,  printed  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches)^ 
was  based  on  false  information  furnished 
to  him  by  his  Brahmin  pundit,  by  whom 
the  names  of  *«  Egypt "  and  "  the  Nile," 
among  others,  were  fraudulently  intro- 
duced to  meet  the  inquiries  of  his  employ- 
er, who  fancied  to  hijniself  an  early  con- 
nection between  India  and  Egypt,  and 
who,  not  being  able  to  read  the  Puranas 
himself,  sought  the  assistance  of  a  clever 
but  unscrupulous  native,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  his  foible.  As  full  particulars  of 
this  imposition  are  given  under  the  head 
"  Wilford  "  in  works  of  such  general  refer- 
ence as  the  Penny  Cydopcedia^  and  the 
English  Cyclopcedia  (Biographical  Divi- 
sion), it  certainly  is  surprising,  not  perhaps 
that  Capt.  Speke  himself,  but  that  those 
about  him  who  might  have  known  better, 
should  have  fallen  mto  the  trap. 

Wc  come  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  true  position  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  on  which  subject  we  may  again 
follow  Dr.  Beke,  who  remarks  that — 

"  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  an  estab- 
lished feature  of  African  geography.  All  writ- 
ers, whether  Arabian  or  European,  mention 
them ;  all  travelers  in  Central  Africa  heftr  of 

*OfJaimary  9th,  1864. 


them ;  and  yet  so  indefinite,  so  varied,  so  con- 
tradictory are  the  statements  respecting  these 
mountains,  that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  as  to  their  magnitude,  extent, 
or  even  their  locality." 

It  may,  however,  be  confidently  assert- 
ed, that  all  that  has  been  written  and  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  of  their  containing  the  Sources 
of  the  Nile,  is  founded  on  the  well  known 
passage  in  the  Geography  of  Claudius 
JPtolemy,*  on  the  exposition  of  which  Dr. 
Beke  has  occupied  himself  during  so  many 
years.  This  passage  is  to  the  following 
effect: 

**  Aroimd  the  Barbarian  Gulf  (in  which  is  the 
Island  of  Menuthius,  or  Zanzibar)  dwell  the 
man-eating  Ethiopians,  fh>m  the  west  of  whom 
extend  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  fi*om  which 
the  lakes  of  the  NUe  receive  the  snows." 

It  has  been  argued  by  Mr.  Cooley,  with 
no  little  ingenuity,!  that  this  passage  is 
an  interpolation  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ;  but  this 
notion  is  now  completely  disproved  by 
Dr.  Beke's  reference  to  a  passage  in  the 
Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems 
of  El  Masudi,  the  earliest  of  the  Arabian^ 
historians,  who  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  terUh  century,  and  who,  after 
quoting  largely  from  Ptolemy's  work, 
makes  this  explicit  declaration : 

"  I  saw  in  the  Jighraficb^  a  drawing  of  the 
Nile,  as  it  comes  forth  from  the  Jobel-el-Kamar, 
rising  from-  twelve  sources." 

This  statement,  besides  establishing  the 
authenticity  of  the  corresponding  passage 
in  (the  body  of  Ptolemjr  s  work  alreaay 
cited,  likewise  conclusively  proves  the 
Arabic  name  Jebd-tt-Kamar  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Greek ;  though  the 
later  Arabian  geographers,  in  their  igno- 
rance of  Greek,  sought  to  make  the  name 
si^ificant  in  their  own  language. 

I^tolemy  plainly  intimates  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  was 
derived  from  the  reports  of  persons  who 
had  visited  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and 
there  obtained  information  respecting  the 
interior,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Portuguese  did  in  the  fifteenth  and  subse- 
quent centuries,  and  as  other  Europeans 
have  done  within  the  last  few  years ;  and 
in  constructing  his  map  from  such  insuf- 

*Bookiv.  eh.9. 
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iicient  information,  the  great  geograplier  Chaillu,  from  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 

fell  into  the  fundamental  error  with  re-  nent,  expresses  himself  in  his  work  on 

spect  to  the  position  and  direction  of  the  JEquatorial  Africa  as  follows : 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  Dr,  Beke 

corrects  by  making  those  mountains  to  be  "  Judging,  therefore,  from  my  own  ozamint- 

a  meridional,  instead   of   an   equatorial  tion  and  from  the  most  careful  inqu^^^ 

^<«»^^     ♦^   *„•*    «i^««   ♦!,«   ^««4.  ^^««4.  ^r  people  of  the  far  mtenor,  I  thmk  there  IS  good 

mnge-to  run  along  the  ea^t   coast  of  Jcaion  to  believe  that  an  important  mounSn- 

Africa  to  the  west  of  the  Barbarian  Gulf,  range  divides  the  continent  of  Africa  nearty 

instead  of  crossing  the   continent  from  along  the  line  of  the  equator,  starting  from  the 

east  to  west.     This  theory,  that  the  prin-  west  from  the  range  which  runs  along  the  cotst 

cipal  mountain  system  of  the  continent  of  north  and  south,  and  ending  in  the  east,  prob*- 

Africa  extends  from  north  to  south,  on  hly  in  the  country  south  of  the  mountains  of 

the  eastern  side  adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea  AI'^^^^^T;  or  Pcrhaps  terminating  to  the  north 

and  the  Indian  Ocean,  resembling  in  its  ^^*5^  i^H?  ^^''^J'^  <>.(  Captains  Burton 

1            n  V       .     xi*             i.       J       •  and  Speke.  — Freface,  p,  yil 

rough  parallelism  to  the  coast  and  prm-  ^                ^     i  f 

cipal  meridional  direction  the  Andes  of  Geographers  in  Germany  and  Franoei 
South  America,  and  the  western  ghauts  and  some  also  in  England,  are,  however, 
of  India,  is  further  corroborated  by  the  not  of  the  same  mind.  Wlien  Sir  Rod- 
similar  meridional  extension  of  the  mount-  erick  Murchison,  in  his  anniversary  ad- 
ain  system  of  the  eastern  portion  of  dress  on  the  25th  May,  1863,  communi* 
Arabia,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  cated  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
Mr.  Palgrave  in  a  paper  read  before  the  the  first  report  received  from  Captain 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  on  the  23d  Speke,  he  explicitly  announced  that  that 
of  February  last.  traveler  had  established  the  fact  that "  the 

The  difficulty  of  mapping  general  and  hypothetical  chain  of  mountains  which 

vague    information  respecting  countries  had  been  called  the  Mountains  of  the 

otherwise  unknown,  is  well  understood  Moon,  and  which  Ptolemy  spoke  of  as 

by  geographers ;  and  that  nothing  could  traversing  the  equatorial  regions  of  At 

be  more  natural  than  that  Ptolemy  should  rica  from  east  to  west,  have  no  such  range 

have  regarded  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  as  theoretically  inferred  by  Dr.  Beke ;" 

as  an  equatorial  range,  is  proved  by  the  meaning,  of  course,  that  their  having  no 

fact  that  the  idea  of  such  a  range,  running  such  range  had  been  theoretically  inferred 

from  east  to  west  across  the  continent,  (as  it  had  been  repeatedly  asserted)  by 

has  always  prevailed  among  geographers,  that  geographer ;  and  that  Captain  Speke 

as  the  ordinary  maps  of  Africa  plainly  had  from  actual  observation  confirmed 

show.    In  that  of  the  Irish  Education  Dr.  Beke's  inference.  This  announcement 

Commissioners,  used  in  all  the  National  made  Dr.  Barth,  in  his  address  at  Berlin, 

Schools,  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  on  the  6th  of  June  following,  exclaim :  "I 

prominently  marked  in  the  position  thus  was  quite  right,  then,  in  rejecting  as  un- 

indicated ;  and  as  this  direction  of  the  true  tlie  equatorial  mountain-rangd  which, 

principal  mountain-range  of  Africa  is  dog-  has  been  smuggled  (eingeschwarzt)  back 

matically  maintained  by  the  Royal  Geo-  a^ain  into  African  geography    by    Du 

graphical  Society,  it  is  only  natural  that  Chaillu." 

it  should  be  adopted  without  question  by  Nevertheless,  Captain  Speke,  since  his 
most  travelers  in  remote  parts  of  Africa,  arrival  in  England,  appears  to  have  been 
Accordingly  we  find  Captain  Burton  unable  to  withstand  nome  infiuence.  In 
stating  that  "  from  the  fifth  parallel  of  his  published  work  he  makes  no  allasion 
south  latitude  to  the  equator  an  elevated  whatever  to  his  vaunted  discovery  of  the 
mass  of  granite  and  sandstone  formation  non-existence  of  this  equatorial  range  of 
crosses  Irom  the  shores  of  the  Indian  mountains,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  repro- 
Ocean  to  the  center  of  Tropical  Africa,"  duces  "  the  high  group  of  hills  surround* 
and  probably  extends  even  to  the  west  ing  the  head  of  the  Tanganyika  lake,** 
side  of  the  continent,  there  to  '^inoscu-  which  he  had  abandoned  in  his  manu- 
late  with  the  ridge  which  is  .  .  .  script  map  of  February  26th,  1863;  and 
popularly  known,  according  to  Denham  he  makes  "  these  highly  saturated  Monnt- 
and  Clapperton,  as  el  Gibel  Gumhr — Jebel  ains  of  the  Moon  to  give  birth  to  the 
Kamar — or  "  Mons  Lunae  ;"*  and  M.  Du  Congo,  as  well  as  to  the  Nile,  and  also  to 
the  Shire  branch  of  the  Zambese  ** — (p* 

♦  The  Lake  RegioM  of  Central  Africa,  pp.  40-1.  264) — ^in  which  he  merely  adopts  the  speo- 
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Illative  views  expressed  by  Earl  dc  Grey 
in  his  anniversary  address  of  1859. 

On  tlio  other  hand,  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
cliison,  in  a  letter  inserted  in  the  T'i7ne8 
of  the  11th  June,  18G3,  authoritatively 
declares  that  "  All  the  waters  occupying 
the  position  [from  4  deg.  to  11  deg.  south 
latitude],  including  the  lake  Tanganyika 
of  Burton  and  Speke,  are  known  to  flow 
southwards  ;  the  watershed  between  north 
and  south  Africa  in  that  meridian  having 
V)een  happily  defined." 

We  are,  however,  bound  to  assert,  with 
all  due  respect  for  the  accomplished  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
that  for  the  statement  just  cited  there  is 
no  real  authority ;  for  who  can  possibly 
have  "  defined  "  the  physical  character  of 
a  region  which  no  European  has  ever  yet 
visited  ? 

There  is  far  more  reason  for  the  belief 
that  Lake  Tanganyika  is  within  the  hy- 
drographical  system  of  the  Nile,  and 
that  its  deep-sunk  bed  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  great  meridional  depression  of 
Eastern  Africa.  If  so,  it  will  not  be  till 
after  we  have  passed  its  southernmost  ex- 
tremity, that  we  shall  come  to  "  the  water- 
phed  between  north  and  south  Africa" — 
the  parting  between  the  head-streams  of 
the  jN^ile  and  those  of  the  two  great  rivers 
of  Southern  Africa,  the  Congo  and  the 
Zambezi.  Where  this  central  point  of 
division  between  thp  waters  flowing  to 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  the  Indian  Ocean — the  great  hydrophy- 
laciinn  of  Africa,  as  it  is  styled  by  the 
recondite  Jesuit,  Athanasius  Kircher* — 
actually  exists,  our  still  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  interior  of  the  continent 
does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  But 
Dr.  ]5eke  suggests  that  "if  it  were  not 
allowable  to  attempt  to  be  definite  in  a 
matter  which  is  necessarily  indefinite,  it 
might  be  placed  in  9  deg.  south  latitude 
and  27  deg.  east  longitude." 

But  a  subject  of  infinitely  greater  in- 
terest than  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  is  the  history  of  the  races  of 
mankind  inhabiting  the  upper  basin  of 
that  river,  or  the  determination  of  any 
question  of  physical  geography.  This 
subject  is  dilated  on  by  Captam  Speke  in 
the  course  of  his  work,  but  insteaa  of  be- 
ing elucidated,  it  is  only  rendered  more 
confused  and  unintellisrible. 


*  Sec  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeographioal  Society, 
vol.  xvil  p.  82. 


A  fact  recognized  by  all  ethnologists  is, 
that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
the  languages  spoken  among  the  native 
races  belong  to  what  is  denominated  the 
Caffre  or  Kafir  family  or  class.  Without 
entering  into  any  critical  examination  of 
these  languages,  which  have  all  a  close 
affinity  with  one  another,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with*citing  some  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  in  his  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Prichard's  Natural  History 
of  Many  as  sufficient  to  give  our  readers 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  languages, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  intelligible 
certain  compound  terms  employed  by  Cap- 
tain Speke  throughout  his  work,  which  to 
the  ordinary  reader  must  be  not  a  little 
perplexing.    Mr.  Norris  says : 

"  The  fact  is,  that  all  the  Kafir  tongues  have 
certain  particles  distinguishing  singulars  from 
plurals  (and  sometimes  duals),  adjectives  from 
substantives,  and  one  kind  of  substantive  from 
another.  Dr.  Krapf,  in  the  narrative  of  his 
journeys  into  Sambara  in  1852,  speaks  of  tlio 
Kisambara  language,  spoken  by  the  Wasambara, 
who  live  in  Usambara ;  and  now  and  then  men- 
tions a  Masambara,  one  of  a  Kisambara  family. 
Diflferent  dialects  have  difierent  particles :  in 
the  language  which  the  editor  would  wish  to 
call  Ghuana,  a  native  of  the  country  is  a  Mo- 
chuana,  two  are  Buchuana,  the  people  general- 
ly are  the  Bichuana,  and  the  language  is  Sich- 
uana ;  and  the  latter  words  have  become  cur- 
rent in  England,  to  the  puzzlement  of  readers 
of  African  intelligence.  Wherever  the  Kafir 
prefix  has  not  become  part  and  parcol  of  the 
English  appellation,  the  editor  omits  it." 

Captain  Speke  remarks  to  the  like  ef- 
fect: 

"  There  is  one  peculiarity,  however,  to  which 
I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  most 
particularly,  which  is,  that  Wa  prefixed  to  the 
essential  word  of  a  country,  means  men  or  peo- 
ple ;  M  prefixed,  means  man  or  individual ;  C^ 
in  the  same  way,  means  place  or  locality ;  and 
a  Ki  prefixed,  indicates  the  language.  Exam- 
ple :  Wagogo,  is  the  people  of  Gogo ;  Mgogo,  is 
a  Gogo  man ;  Ugogo,  is  the  country  of  Gogo ; 
and  Kigogo,  the  language  of  Gogo." — p.  xxxi. 

Leaving  these  minor  points,  we  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  general  subject 
of  the  South  African  family  of  languages, 
respecting  which  we  have  to  remark,  that 
while  the  limits  within  which  these  lan- 
guages are  spoken  have  been  ascertained 
to  extend  from  the  mouths  of  the  CoDgo 
in  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Zambesi  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  southward  to  tho 
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Hottentots,  their  limits  toward  the  nortli 
remain  undetermined  ;  though  Dr.  Krapf 
states  in  his  Vocabularies  of  JEhst  Afri- 
can Languages^  that  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent,  they  extend  northward 
to  the  equator,  or  thereabouts.  In  Cap- 
tain Speke's  original  map  the  northern 
limit  of  these  languages,  between  the  30th 
and  35th  meridians  of  east  longitude,  is 
marked  as  being  in  about  2  deg.  north 
latitude ;  and  though  this  limit  is  not  in- 
dicated in  the  map  accompanying  his 
present  work,  we  may  take  it  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct ;  for  in  speaking  of  a 
native  of  Amara,  a  country  marked  on  the 
map  as  situated  at  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Nyanza,  the  author  says : 

"  I  took  down  many  words  of  liis  language, 
and  found  they  corresponded  with  the  North 
African  dialects,  as  spoken  by  the  people  of 
Kidi,  Gani,  and  Madi  [all  beyond  2  dep.  north 
latitude].  The  southerners,  speaking  of  these, 
would  call  them  Wa-Kidi,  Wa-Gani,  and  Wa- 
Madi ;  but  among  themselves  the  syllable  Wa 
is  not  prefixed,  as  in  the  southern  dialects,  to 
signify  people." — p.  234. 


Unfortunately  no  vocabularies  of  these 
"  North  African  dialects  "  are  given  ;  so 
that  wo  are  loft  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
class  the  languages  of  Kidi,  Gani,  and 
Madi  belong.    The  numerous  languages 
and    dialects    collected   in  Dr.   Koelle's 
Volyylotta  Africa fia,  show  what  a  mass 
of  distinct  tongues — many  of  which  ap- 
pear to  be   radically  distinct — exist   m 
Africa ;  and  in  the  vocabularies  of  East 
African  languages  collected  by  Dr.  Beke 
and  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
IVocealings  of  the  l^Jiilological  Socieii/ 
there  are  several  which  are  not  included 
in  Dr.  Koelle's  collection  nor  in  that  of 
Dr.  Krapf,  and  which,  from  their  being 
sj)oken  in  the  countries  lying  to  the  south 
of  Abyssinia,  in  the  direction  of  those 
visited  by  Captain  Speke,  are  not  unlikely 
to  have  some  affinity  to  the  latter's  "  Xorth 
African  dialects."     From  Captain  Speke's 
silence,  we  are  not  only  unable  to  class 
these  languages  of  Kidi,  ]Madi,  and  Gani, 
but  we  can  not  even  decide  whether  they 
are  in  any  w^ay  allied  to  that  of  the  Wa-' 
lluma,  the  most  remarkable  people  met 
with  by  Captain  Speke,  and   respecting 
whom  he  furnishes  some  most  interesting 
information. 

In  j»assing  out  of  U-Xyamweziin  about 
3  d(.*ir.  soutli  latitude.  Captain  Spc-ke  came 
into  L'-Zinza;  which  country,  he  says, 


"is  ruled  by  two  Wa-Huma  chiefUuns  of 
foreign  blood,  descended  from  tho  Abyssinian 
stock,  of  whom  we  saw  specimens  scattered  all 
over  U-Nyamwezi,  and  who  extended  even 
down  south  as  far  as  Fipo." — p.  124^ 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  anther 
and  to  render  his  meaning  intclli^ble,  we 
have  to  explain,  that  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  he  starts  with  the  asaumptUm 
that  the  river  Kivira,  which  he  isaw  at  the 
Ripon  falls,  is  the  Nile,  the  whole  Nile, 
and  nothing  but  the  Nile,  so  he  broadly 
assumes  that  these  strangers,  the  Wa- 
Iluma,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Abys- 
sinians.  His  system  of  ethnology  is  of 
the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  most 
comprehensive  character.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  his  work,  under  the  head 
^^  Fauna,"  he  thns  expresses  himself: 

"  In  treating  of  this  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory, we  will  first  take  man — ^the  true  curly- 
headed,  flat-nosod,  pouch-mouthed  negro— not 
tho  Wa-Huma."— p.  17. 

He  then  enters  into  a  lengthened  dfe- 
scription  of  the  manners  and  oustoms  of 
these  "negroes,"  but  says  not  a  word 
more  respecting  their  physical  oharacters, 
except  that  "  the  hair  of  the  negro  will 
not  grow."  From  this  we  might  have 
been  led  to  infer  that  in  this  peculiarity 
tho  "  South  Africans  "  were  distinct  from 
the  Wa-Huma,  were  it  not  for  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  great  KingKamrasi,  the 
despot  of  the  U-Nyora,  who  (we  are  told) 
looked, 

^^  enshrouded  in  his  mbugu  dress,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  pope  in  state— calm  and  actibnless. 
One  ])racelet  of  fine-twisted  brass  wire  adorned 
his  lefl  wrist,  and  his  hair,  half  an  inch  long^ 
was  worked  up  into  small  pcppercom-like 
knobs,  by  rubbing  the  hands  circularly  over 
the  crown  of  tho  head.  Ilis  eyes  were  long; 
face  narrow,  and  nose  prominent,  after  the  true 
fashion  of  his  breed ;  and  though  a  finely-made 
man,  considerably  above  six  feet  high,  ne  was 
not  so  large  as  Kumanika.^^ — ^p.  511. 

Rumanika  himself  and  his  brother 
Nnanaji  had  been  previously  described  as 
^^  men  of  noble  appearance  and  size,"  and 
as  being 

**as  unlike  as  they  could  be  to  the  common 
order  of  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. They  had  line  oval  faces,  largo  eyeSt 
and  hiprh  noses,  denoting  tho  best  blooa  of 
Abyssinia."— p.  203. 

He  further  describes  a  M-IIuma  woman 

in  the  following  teims : 
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"  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  with  gazelle 
eyes,  oval  face,  high  thin  nose,  and  fine  lips, 
nnd  would  have  made  a  good  match  for  Saini, 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  Arab  blood  in  him,  and 
woR,  therefore,  in  mj  opinion,  much  of  the 
same  mixed  Sbem-Hvnitic  br«ed." — p.  161. 

The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  hia  extraordinary  theory  re- 
specting these  Wa-Hnma,  the  author  was 
led  entirely  by  the  nose.  Thia  theory  ia 
summed  up  by  him  in  these  words : 

"  I  propose  to  state  my  theorr  of  the  ethnol- 
ogy of  that  part  of  Africa  innabited  by  the 
]iooplecollecti»elyBtyledW«-Huma — otherwise 
(Jallas  or  Abyssinians,  My  theorr  ia  founded 
on  the  traditions  of  the  Beveral  nations,  as 
checked  by  my  own  observation  of  wh&t  I  saw 
when  passing  through  them.  It  appears  im- 
possible to  believe,  judging  from  the  physical 
ajipearance  of  the  Wa-Uuma,  that  they  can  be 
of  any  other  race  than  the  semi-Shem-Hamitic 
of  Ethiopia.  The  traditiona  of  the  imperial 
government  of  Abyssinia  go  as  for  back  as  the 
Scriptural  age  of  King  David,  from  whom  the 
bite  reigning  king  of  Abyssinia,  SahSla  Selas- 
sie, traced  his  descent 

"  Uost  people  appear  to  regard  the  Abyssin- 
mnn  as  a  different  race  from  the  Gallas,  but,  I 
believe,  without  foundation.  Both  alike  are 
CliHstinnB  of  the  grestcet  antiqui^.  It  is  true 
that,  while  the  aboriginal  Abyssinians  in  Abys- 
sinia proper  are  more  commonly  agriculturists, 
the  Galla»<  are  chiefly  a  pastoral  people ;  but  I 
conceive  that  the  two  may  have  had  the  aam« 
relations  with  each  other,  which  I  found  the 
Wa-lluma  kings  and  Wa-IIuma  herdsmen  hold- 
ing with  the  agricultural  Wa-Zinza  in  U-Zinza, 
the  'Wa-Nyambo  in  KaragQe,  the  Wa-Qanda  in 
I'-Onnda,  and  the  Wa-Nyoro  in  tJ-Nyoro. 

'■  In  these  countries  the  government  ia  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  who  had  invaded  nnd  taken 
possession  of  them,  leaving  the  agricultural 
aborigines  to  till  the  ground,  while  the  Junior 
nicuihers  of  the  usurping  cl«is  herded  cattle — 
just  as  in  Abyssinia,  or  wherever  the  Abyssini- 
nns  or  Gallas  have  shown  themselves.  There 
is  a  pastoral  elan  from  the  Asiatic  aide  took 
the  government  of  Abyssinia  ttoia  its  people, 
anil  have  rulod  over  them  ever  since,  changmg, 
by  intermarriage  with  the  Africans,  theteituro 
of  Ibeir  hair  and  color  to  a  certain  extent,  but 


iusteiid  of  a  briJgcless 

''  It  may  be  presumed  that  there  once  existed 
a  fon'ign  but  compact  government  in  Abyssinia, 
which,  becoming  great  and  powerAil,  sent  out 
armies  on  all  sides  of  it,  eapeoally  to  the  south, 
southeast,  and  west,  slave-hunting  and  devas- 
tating wherever  they  went,  and  Id  process  of 
IJme  becoming  too  groat  for  one  ruler  to  control  i 
Junior  members  of  the  royal  tamily  then,  push-  j 
ing  their  fortunes,  dismembered  themselves 
from  the  parent  stock,  created  sepaiste  gmfna- 1 


ments,  and,  for  reasons  which  can  not  be  traced, 
changed  their  names.  In  this  manner  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Gallas  acparatcd  from  the 
Abyssinians,  and  located  themselves  to  the 
Bouth  of  their  native  land." — p.  247. 

Kot  with  Stan  ding  the  anthor's  nnqnal- 
ified  assertion  that  thifl  theory  is  "  foncd- 
ed  on  the  traditions  of  the  Beveral  nations, 
as  checked  by  his  own  obserrations  of 
what  he  saw  when  passing  through  them," 
we  do  not  find  in  his  work  &  trace  of  any 
tradition  atnong  the  Wa-Hntna,  that  they 
came  Irom  Abyssinia ;  and  as  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Uallas,  and  the  written  bis- 
tory  of  the  Abyssinians  themselves,  they 
are  directly  oppos^  to  the  authoHs  the- 
ory ;  for  which,  as  &r  as  we  can  see,  the 
only  foundation  is  that  the  Wa-Huma  are 
a  foreign  race,  whose  characteristio  dis- 
tinotJon  from  the  native  races  is  (in  tbe 
author's  eyes)  "  a  bridged  instead  of  a 
bridgelcBB  nose,"  in  whid),  however,  they 
resembie  not  only  the  Gallas  and  the 
AbysBinions,  but  aJso  the  natives  of  many 
other  conntries,  with  whom  it  would  be 
simply  absnrd  to  connect  them. 

So  engrossed,  however,  does  Captain 
Speke  seem  to  have  been  with  bis  own 
"  theory,"  that  insteadof  earing  to  acquire 
information  from  the  natives,  as  to  what 
they  really  knew  or  believed  respecting 
their  extraction,  his  grand  endeavor  was 
to  instil  his  own  notions  into  their  minds. 
Thus  be  began  by  saying  to  King  Ru- 


"If  he  would  rive  me  one  or  two  of  his 
children,  I  would  have  them  instructed  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  I  admired  his  race,  and  belietcd  them 
to  hare  tpmngfTom  our  old  friendi  the  Abyt- 
nniam,  whose  king,  Sahfla  Selassii,  had  re- 
ceived rich  prcaenta  from  our  queen.  They 
were  Christians  like  ourselves,  and  had  the 
Wa-Hnma  not  lost  their  knowledge  of  God, 
they  would  be  so  also." — p.  £08. 

Thia  last  assertion  would  spplyto  many 
other  people  besides  the  Wa-Hnma ;  bnt 
it  does  not  make  them  to  be  of  the  pame 
stock  as  the  Abyssininns;  of  whom,  by 
the  by,  Sab^la  Selassie  never  was,  and 
never  pretended  to  he  the  king.  His 
title  in  the  treaty  which  he  entered  into 
with  Major  Harris  as  the  representa- 
tive of  her  Britanuio  majesty,  was 
"King  of  Shoa,  Efet,  and  the  Gallas;" 
and  though  he  mled  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  he  never  absolutely  repudiated 
tlie  supremacy  of  the  "  King  of  the  Kings 
of  Ethiopia,"  who  since  Sahela  Selassies 
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death  has  hurled  his  son  from  the  throne  his  question,  and  induced  me  to  say,  *Omwita, 

of  Shoa,  and  appointed  an  ordinary  pro-  indeed,  was  the  ancient  name  for  Mombas :  ^ 

vincial  governor  in  his  stead.   *  V^"  ^^'^'^  from  that  place,  I  knote  all  about 

But  Captain  Speke  is  determined  that  ^cZiZtJrJl'^  ITZ  dTZZJ^ 

,,     «7-    t/          1    11  1.          i.      1     At-       •  Omwita,  you  mean,  was  the  last  country  you 

the  Wa-IIiuna  shall  be  not  only  Abyssin-  resided  in  before  you  came  here ;  but  oriVind- 

lans,  but  Chnstians.     For  lie  relates  that  ly  yoii  came  from  Abyssinia,  the  sultan  of 

which,  our  great  friend,  is  Sah^la  Selassie* 

"Rumanika,  on  hearing  that  it  was  our  cus-  "He  pronounced  this  name  laughing,  and 

torn  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  with  a  said,  *  Forinerly  our  stock  was  half-white  and 

good  feast  of  beef,  sent  us  an  ox.     I  imipedi-  half-black,  with  one  side  of  our  heads  coToed 

ately  paid  him  a  visit  to  offer  the  compliments  with  straight  hair,  and  the  other  side  firizily : 

of  the  season,  and  at  the  same  time  regretted,  yon  certainly  do  hiow  every  thing.^  " — p.  586. 
much  to  his  amusement,  that  he,  as  one  of  the 

old  afoeh  of  Ahymnians,  wJio  are  the  oldest  If  Kamrasi  believed  what  Speke  told 

Christians  on  record,  should  hare  forf^otten  this  him  about  his  descent,  it  is  manifest  that 

rite;  but  I  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  convinced  he  had  derived 

by  making  it  known  that  his  tnbe  had  lapsed  valuable  information  from  the  for- 

into  a  state  of  heathenism^  white  teachers  would  t«  «<*^/i«  *uxv*     ct^^vm  xevtu*  i,uw  xw 

be  induced  to  set  it  all  to  rights  again."— p.  238.  "^^^ ;    for,   a  few    days    afterwards,  he 

says : 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  end  justifies  "  Taking  a  Bible  to  explain  all  I  fancied  I 

the  means,  it  was  no  doubt  quite  proper  Anew  of  the  origin  and  present  condition  of  the 

to  tell  the  king  that  he  was  a  descendant  Wa-Huma  branch  of  the  Ethiopians,  "beginning 

of  the  Abyssinians,  and  that  these  latter  «^«^^  Adam,  to  show  haw  it  was  that  the  king 

were  the  oldest  Christians  on  record,  the  ^«^  ,^^'1^^?^  tradition  that  atone  time  the 

*•       i>«:«^  :««♦   ««  ♦^^^  ««   +1.^  people  of  his  race  were  half-white  ana  half" 

one  assertion  bemg  just  as  true  as  the  ^^^^^     -^j^       proceeding  with  the  FlooO 

other.     But  let  us  see  how  it  operated :  pointed   out   that   the   Europeans    reined 

white,  retaining  Japhef  s  blood ;   whilst  the 

"  Ever  proud  of  his  history  since  [had  traced  Arabs  are  tawny,  after  Shem,  and  the  Africans 

his  descent  from  Abyssinia  and  King  David,  black,  after  Ham."— p.  646. 
wTiose  hair  was  as  straight  as  my  own,  Ruman- 

ika  dwelt  on  my  theological  disclosures  with  Finally,  to  prove  the  greatness  of  Kam- 

the  greatest  delight,  and  wished  to  know  what  rasi's  "half-white  and  half-black"  anoes- 

difference  existed  between  the  Arabs  and  our-  tors,  the  learned  expounder  of  the  Bible 

selves ;  to  which  Baraka  replied,  as  the  best  4;  ^ead  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  2d  Chron- 

means  of  makmg  him  understand,  that  while  j  |       j^  ^^^^  .^  j^  ^,^jf^^^  ^        2erah, 

the  Arabs  had  only  one  book  we  had  two ;  to  ^,     i^^,  .     .           -^.u       u     i.    r     ^1.            ? 

which  I  added,  *Yes,  that  is  true  in  a  sense;  t^e  Ethiopian,  with  a  host  of  a  thousMid 

but  the  real  merits  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  have  thousand,  met  the  Jew  Asa;     and  fin- 

got  the  better  hook,  ad  may  be  inferred  from  the  ished  his  lecture  with  the  statement  that 

obvious  fact  that  we  are  more  prosperous,  and  *'  at  a  much  later  date,  we  find  the  Ethio- 

thcir  superiors  in  all  things.'  "—p.  240.  plans  battling  with  the  Arabs  in  the  So- 

,  mali  country,  and  w^ith  the  Arabs  and 

This  18  all  very  lamentable.    The  only  Portuguese  at  Omwita  (Mombas)  "—the 

hope  IS  that  the  fables  which  Captain  whole  of  this  farrago  having  been  ground 

Speke  and  his  spokesman,  Baraka,  palmed  ^ut  of  the  casual  resemblance  between 

on  the  Ignorant  Africans  were  forgotten  ^^le    two  words    "Omwita"    and    "U- 

as  soon  as  they  were  heard.  Witu." 

King  Kamrasi,  to  whom  the  same  child-  That  in  this  exposition  of  Bible  history, 

ish  stones  were  told,  was,  however,  a  ^^^^  ^^^^  f^u  on  stony  grbund,  may  be  in* 

match  for  Captam  Speke  m  ethnological  fg^red  from  what  is  related  of  the  tenni. 

knowledge,  as  the  following  conversation  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  interview, 
will  prove.      Being   summoned    to    the 

Kafu  palace,  the  latter  says  :  "  Kamrasi  then  began  counting  the  leaves  of 

the  Bible,  an  amusement  that  every  negro  that 

^*  After  arriving  there,  and  going  through  gets  hold  of  a  book  indulges  in ;  and  condud- 

the  usual  salutations,  Kamrasi  asked  us  from  ing  in  his  mind  that  each  page  or  leaf  repra- 

what  stock  of  people  we  came,  explaining  his  sen  ted  one  year  of  time  since  the  beginning  of 

meaning  by  saying,  *  As  wc,  Rumanika,  Mtesa,  creation,  continued  his  labor  till  one  quarter  of 

and  the  rest  of  us  (enumerating  the  kings)  are  the  way  through  the  book,  and  then  only  shut 

Wa-witu  (or  princes),  U-Witu  (or  the  country  it  up  on  being  told,  if  he  desired  to  ascertain 

of  princes)  being  to  the  east.*    This  interesting  the  number  more  closely,  he  had  better^count 

announcement  made  me  quite  forgot  to  answer  the  words.'* — ^p.  467. 
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Cajiiain  Speke  would  ranke  but  a  bad  [ 
teacher  if  he  were  thus  to  snub  hie  poor  i 
ctiilJish  scholars  for  counting  the  leaves  ' 
of  their  books  instead  of  studying  their 
contents — a  practice  which  we  fear  is  not 

e'culiar  to  Africans  alone.  But  why  call  i 
anirasi  a  "  nigger  ?"  His  "  nose,  prom- 
inent after  the  true  fashion  of  his  breed," 
ought  to  have  saved  faim  from  this  indig' 
nity. 

At  a  later  period,  the  author  was  told 
by  llie  Governor  of  Madi  that 

"Tradition  recorded  that  the  'Wa-Hunia 
were  once  half-black  »nd  half-whLte,  with  half 
the  hair  straight  and  other  half  curly ;  and 
how  was  this  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  the 
country  formcrlj  belonged  to  white  men  with 
straight  hair,  but  was  subsequently  taken  by 
black  men  r— p.  C69. 

Instead  of  seeking  into  the  origin  of 
this  curious  tradition,  Captain  Speke  im- 
poses on  the  poor  ignorant  man  his  own 
crudities,  saying: 

"  W'e  relieved  his  apprehensions  by  telling 
him  his  ancestors  were  formerly  all  white, 
with  straight  hair,  and  lived  in  a  country  be- 
yond the  salt  sea,  till  they  crossed  that  sea, 
took  possession  of  Abyssinia,  and  are  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Hubshiea  and 
Ciallns ;  but  neither  of  these  names  were  known 
to  hira." — p.  570. 

"We  should  think  not,  were  it  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  those  names  are, 
neither  of  them,  native  names,  but  are 
attributed  by  strangers  to  people  of  very 
different  races,  possessing  'only  a  general 
resemblance  of  complexioD  and  physiog- 

These  designations  are,  in  fact,  as  in- 
definite as  the  Oriental  term  "  Frank  "  as 
applied  to  Europeans  generally,  or  our 
own  term  "  Indian  "  as  applied  mdiscrim- 
inately  to  the  various  races  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  however  widely  distinct  in  or- 
igin and  even  in  appearance.  We  iearn 
from  Dr.  Beke,  whose  opinions  on  Afri- 
can ethnology  are  certainly  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  lliose  of  Captain  Speke,  that 

"  The  slaves  of  Katfa  and  the  neighboring 
countries  of  Southern  Abyasinia,  when  taken 
to  the  market  of  Baso  in  Godjam,  are  by  the 
Oalla  slnvc-deaters  called  Sidainas,  this  being 
the  i^neral  denomination  for  Christians,  which 
many  of  those  poor  creatures  are ;  but,  in  the 
transit  across  Abyssinia,  they  become  'Gal- 
las  ;'  and  when  carried  irom  the  latter  country 
inio  Arabia,  Egypt,  or  Persia,  thoy  are  known 
ns  'Ilnhshecs'  or  Abyssinians." — The  Swrcei 
of  the  mie,  p.  66. 
VOL.  hXIL—SO.  4 
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The  Gallas  thcmaelves  proudly  declare 
th.it  they  are  Jltn'Orma — "the  sons  of 
men  "  —  and  their  language  Afn'  Orma 
— "the  tongue  of  men;"  and  they  no 
more  recognize  the  appellation  of  Galla 
than  the  Abyssinians  do  that  of  "  Hub- 
sbee,"  which  is  the  Arabic  designation  of 
all  East  Africans  who  are  not  negroes. 

Had  Captain  Speke  taken  pains  to  re- 
cord, without  admixture,  the  traditions 
of  these  Wa-Hnma,  to  collect  vocabu- 
laries of  their  language  and  particulars  of 
their  TnannerB  and  customs,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  negro  na^ 
tions  whom  they  have  subjugated,  he 
might  have  supplied  us  with  most  desira- 
ble and  valuable  information  respecting 
this  really  remarkable  and  interesting 
people.  But  so  far  was  he  from  thinking 
of  doing  this,  that,  even  when  an  oppor- 
tunity fell  in  his  way,  he  thrust  ii  aside 
to  make  room  for  his  own  fancies. 
Among  his  band  of  servants  was  one 
Saidi,  "formerly  a  slave  captured  in  Wal- 
amo,  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,"  whom 
he  introduced  to  King  Rnmanika,  in  or- 

"to  show  him,  by  his  similarity  to  the  Wa- 
lluma,  how  it  was  I  had  come  to  tRta  conclu- 
sion that  ho  was  of  the  same  race.  Stidi  told 
him  his  tribe  kept  cattle  with  the  same  Btupen- 
dous  horns  as  those  of  the  Wa-Huma ;  and 
also  that,  in  the  same  manner,  they  all  mixed 
blood  with  milk  for  their  dinners,  which,  to 
his  mind,  confirmed  my  sfatemenL" — p.  243. 

Had  Captain  Speke  been  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Beke's  vocabularies,  to  whtuh 
we  have  already  alluded,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  language  of  Saldi's  country, 
Walamo,  Wolamo,  or  Wolaitza,  is  cog- 
nate with  those  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Kafla,  Waratta,  and  Yangaro, 
forming  a  class  to  which,  in  the  Seport 
on  the  Languages  of  Africa,  made  by 
Dr.  Latham  in  1847  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
is  attributed  the  distinguishing  appella- 
tion of  "  Gonga ;"  snch  being  the  name 
of  a  people  formerly  widely  spread  over 
the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  Abys- 
sinia, which  countries  were  overrun,  and 
their  inhabitants  in  great  part  destroyed, 
by  Galla  tribes,  who  advanced  into  them 
from  the  south,  before  penetrating  into 
Abyssinia  proper,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  recorded  by 
many  travelers  in  Abyssinia.  It  would 
be  nnnecessary  to  repeat — were  it  not  for 
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the  purpose  of  warning  the  general  read- 
er against  adopting  the  notion  that  these 
people  have  any  thing  in  common,  beyond 
the  general  outward  physical  condition 
resulting  from  their  bem^  the  inhabitants 
of  countries  possessing  ^e  same  climate 
and  other  physical  characters — that  the 
Gonga  class  of  languaj^es  (to  which  that 
of  Walamo  belongs)  is  as  distinct  from 
the  Galla,  as  this  latter  is  from  the  Abys- 
sinian, whether  it  be  the  primitive  native 
Agau  or  Falasha  tongue,  or  the  Ethiopic, 
to  which  latter  alone  an  Arabian  origin 
mav  reasonably  be  attributed. 

As  regards  the  true  origin  of  these 
rude  invaders  of  Abyssinia,  there  can  in 
truth  be  no  question.  Nearly  a  century 
ago  it  was  observed  by  Bruce  that 

"  The  Galla  are  a  very  numerous  nation  of 
shepherds,  who  probably  lived  under  or  be- 
yond the  line.  What  the  cause  of  their  emi- 
gration was  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  they  liane^for  many  years,  been  in 
an  uniform  progress  northward.  They  were 
at  first  all  infantry,  and  said  that  the  coimtry 
they  came  from  would  not  permit  horses  to 
breed  in  it,  as  is  the  case  in  13  deg.  north  of 
the  line  round  Sennaar.  Upon  coming  north- 
ward, and  conquering  the  Abyssinian  provinces, 
and  the  small  Mohammedan  districts  bordering 
on  them,  they  have  acquired  a  breed  of  horses, 
which  they  have  multiplied  so  industriously 
that  they  are  become  a  nation  of  cavalry,  and 
now  hold  their  infantry  in  little  estecnn.*' — 
Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  216. 

From  these  historical  facts,  which  are 
beyond  measure  more  authoritative  than 
any  mere  tradition  delivered  down  orally 
from  one  generation  to  another,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  Galla  invaders  of  Abys- 
sinia came  from  regions  far  to  the  south 
of  that  kingdom.  The  position  of  their 
original  country  is  lost  to  them ;  but  some 
very  curious  traditions  respecting  it  have 
been  collected  by  Dr.  Beke  in  the  paper 
"On  the  Origin  of  the  Gallas,"  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article ; 
one  of  which  has  been  specially  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Earth,  in  his  "  Address  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,"  and  is 
deserving  of  being  reproduced  here.  It 
is  as  follows : 

**  According  to  several  individuals  with 
whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  their  fore&thers 
came  from  Tula  (I'ullo)  Woldl,  which,  an  Tulu 
signifies  *  mountain,^  I  at  first  understood  to 
mean  some  particular  mountain  called  *  Mount 
Wolld.'  ''—p.  0. 

Dr.  Beke  then  gives  the  statements  of 


various  persons  respecting  the  positioiL  of 
this  mountain,  all  disagreeing,  more  or 
less,  with  one  another ;  and  reaiarks : 

*'When.  however,  the  signification  of  tht 
term  Wolal  comes  to  be  investigated,  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  theit 
attempts  to  fix  the  position  of  tile  looiJity  wldok 
this  expression  is  intended  to  designate^  Wm 
the  verb  todlala  or  v>6lala  in  the  GaQa  ~ 


guaee  signifies  '  to  lose  one^s  way,'  *to  fom^' 
*  to  know  no  more.'  So  that  Tulu  Wol^lsk' 
stead  of  being  a  proper  name,  resolves  itadf 
into  *  Mount  Unknown,^  that  is  to  say,  some 
mountain  or  mountainous  country  whooe  aito^ 
ation  is  lost,  forgotten,  and  no  longer  knowik 

"  From  the  name  thus  given  by  the  Gallas 
to  the  country  of  their  anceston,  and  ftom  tiit 
various  directions  in  which  it  is  said  to  lii^  it 
may  be  concluded  that  they  are,  in  fiust,  fgBiK 
rant  of  its  real  position.  BtiU,  this  vary  DSBBi 
Tulu  Woldl,  or  the  unknown  mountains^  may 
seemingly  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  ptisih 
itive  Gallas  were  the  inhabitants,  not  of  the 
low  plain  country  bordering  on  the  Indlai 
Ocean,  where  they  are  known  to  have  been  aet- 
tled  for  upward  of  two  centuries,  but  rather  of 
some  high  and  mountainous  one.  And  this 
conclusion  is  corroborated  by  tiie  fiict  that  ■■ 
a  people,  their  complexion  is  haret  than  uit 
even  of  the  Abyssinians,  whose  color  as  a  ni 
race  results  from  their  country  generally  being 
of  much  greater  elevation  than  that  of  the  n^ 
groes  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  tlie  Nile  and  ili 
tributaries  toward  the  west,  or  than  that  of 
the  dark  but  not  negro  nomadic  tribes  ildrtiiig 
Abyssinia  to  the  east." — p.  7. 

Dr.  Beke  further  records  the  following 
curious  particulars : 

^*  On  the  table-land  of  Eastern  Africa,  and 
bordering*  on  the  country  of  Mono-Moeti  [U- 
Nyamwezi]  to  the  north,  dwells  the  nation  of 
the  Meremongdo,  whose  countxy,  aooordiiMf  to 
information  obtained  by  Mr.  Oool^,  is  aSoiit 
two  month^oumey  inland  from  Mombas,  be- 
hind the  Wanyika.  The  Meremongio  are 
known  to  the  merchants  on  the  coast  as  the 
great  smiths  and  cutlers  of  Eastern  Africa,  aad 
as  the  principal  consumers  of  brass  win^ 
which  they  wear  twisted  tightly  round  their 
arms.  These  customs  of  the  MeremoDg&OL 
coupled  with  the  position  of  theur  countnTHsM 
to  the  opinion  that  tiiey  are  Gallas.  JFor,  in 
Southern  Abyssinia,  it  is  the  Gallas  who  are 
noted  as  the  most  skillful  cutlers  and  workkt 
in  iron ;  and  in  Shoa,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
kingdom  are  essentially  of  Gidla  extraction, 
the  custom  prevails  of  wearing  a  nuniber  of 
brass  rings,  sometimes  covering  almost  the  «a- 
tiro  fore-arm  from  the  ^list  to  the  elbow, 
which  rings  or  bracelets  are  not  removable 
at  pleasure,  but,  like  the  '-brass  wire'  of  tiM 
Mercmon^o,  are  tightiy  and  pemHUMOtij 
fixed  on  uie  arm  by  a  smith."— p.  7. 
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And  he  anma  np  the  vhole  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  So  hr,  then,  as  our  informatioii  will  allow 
us  to  offer  mi  opinioa,  the  counbj  of  the  Her»^ 
monako,  u  a  mountwnons  region,  dtoate  &!■ 
to  the  south  of  Abjsamia,  and  ijriag  m.  th» 
vicinitj  of  a  large  river  (the  Nile),  pnaenfa 
Etrong  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  plae« 
n-hence  the  Qalk  tribes  of  Eastern  Afiica  issU' 
ed  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  northward  into  the  countries  hiterremng 
between  them  and  Abvssinia,  and  subsequent- 
Ij  into  Abjisinia  itself  Nererthelesa,  in  the 
present  insufBcient  state  of  onr  Imowledn  es 
the  subject,  it  would  be  wrong  to  rCRanx  this 

—md.     ^ 


V  Uum  a  first  approxunation." 


The  pnblicatioii  of  OaptuH  Speke'a 
Journal  has  imparted  to  the  foregoins 
intereflting  partioolaraaBignificaiioewhuu 
they  could  not  be  imagined  to  posseM  at 
the  time  when  they  were  recorded ;  sod 
it  nov  enables  ns  to  add  that  these 
"  MeremoDg^  "  likewise  issued  from  their 
mountains  westward  into  the  regions  be- 
yond Lake  Xyanza,  whore  they  ore  known 
as  Wa-Hnma. 

Dr.  Barth,  in  adopting  the  gen««]  oon- 
clnsions  of  the  author  we  have  jost  cited, 
expresses  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
Galla,  Orma,  or  Wa-Hnma  tribes  met 
with  by  Captain  Speke,  did  not  emigrate 
ijrom  the  north  or  northeast,  but  from  the 
east  or  sontheast,  and  in  fact  from  the 
mountainona  county  anrroundlng  t^e 
snowy  summits  of  Kenia  and  Kilimand- 
jaro,  where  at  the  present  day  we  find 
the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Wa-Knaki  aod 
Masai.    For,  he  remarks — 

"  That  these  tribes  are  the  aborigines  of  the 
regions  they  inhabit,  and  not  an  eiotic  race, 
is  inconb'OTertibly  proved  by  the  fact  of  theii 
religious  veneration  <^oneat  least  of  those  two 
mountiuDS,  namely,  Kenia,  which  appears  to 
be  the  more  coDsiJderable  of  the  two,  and  to 
which,  even  at  the  preaent  day,  tfasy  undertake 
pilgrimages  and  bring  offerings." — p.  440. 

With  the  knowledge  of  these  &ots,  we 
may  now  also  attach  a  meaning  to  aome 
particulars  of  information  piokM  np  and 
recorded  by  Captiun  Speke,  quite  nnoon- 
eciously  of  their  real  value. 

While  in  Earague,  he  had  some  ood- 
Tersation  with  one  of  Sng  Eamran's 
servants,  a  man  of  Amara,  wnioh  he  (utefl 
as  throwing  "  some  light  upon  oertMn 
BtatGraentsmadebyMr.  Leon" — meaning 
Father  Leon  des  Avranohes  —  "of  the 
people  of  Amara  bung  ChriBtiana."  Thu 


conversatiot)  we  Talue,  not  &r  the  fhUle 
attempt  made  to  prove  a  aet  of  wild  pa- 
gana  to  be  Christians,  bnt  for  the  uot 
asserted  by  thia  man  Ibat — 

"Assodated  with  the  countries  Hasan  or 
Kasai  and  U-SambDiii,  which  he  knew,  tKtrt 
tM<a  lofys  vtowUain,  th»  ataet  potiUoit  ef 
vhieK  hi  eovld  not  cUioribe." — p.  394 

Wbidi  momitain  is  evidently  Eenia,  to 
the  native*  of  Amara  as  mnen  m  •  Tlilu 
Woldl,  or  "  unknown  tnoontidn,**  aa  it  is  to 
the  GMlas  of  Gadem.  \a  addilioB  to  tMs 
we  have  the  tradition  repeated  by  Sng 
Eamrasi,  tliat  U-Wito,  "the  country  <» 
prinoea,"  lay  to  the  eaat;  as  likewise  tht 
assertion  of  Uie  Governor  of  Madi,  that— 

"  OnUie  tait,  hermd  Eidi,  he  only  luimr  of 
meclsnof  V^-HumaiB  peoplewho  subsist  «n- 
tiiely  on  meat  and  ndUt." — p.  67(k 

This  peculiarity  of  Urine  eodrely  on 
meat  and  milk,  is  espeual^  notjoed  by 
Father  Jerome  Lobo,  aa  being  that  of 
the  Gallaa,  who,  in  the  nxteeath  oeotnry, 
invaded  Abyaainia  tmta  tiie  aoQtli. 

"  na  ne  semont  ni  ne  cultivent  1m  tarres 
qo'ilB  oocupent;  iU  eiMnt  da  ahair  et  d*  lait; 
Us  n'ont  aucnne  demean  flze,  «t  oampent 
oomme  font  lea  Arabes." —  Vot/oft  ^Ahimin- 

The  fee^g  on  milk  appeara  to  be  car- 
ried to  an  extraordinuy  extent  among 
the  Wa-Hama ;  and  Captun  Speke  gives 
ns  aome  amoaing  examples  of  uie  coatom 
and  its  oonseqnenoes. 

When  in  Karagae,  having  heard  that 
"  the  wives  of  the  xinga  and  prinoes  were 
fattened  to  such  an  extent  that  they  oould 
not  stand  upright,"  he  paid  a  viait  to  the 
king's  eldest  broUier,  "  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  see  for  himself  the  truth  of 
the  story ;"  and  he  relates  that^ 

"On  entering  the  hut  I  fbmid  the  old  man 
and  his  d^ef  wifs  ritting  side  In-  side,  on  a 
bench  of  earth,  strewed  over  with  gtaas,  and 
partitioned  like  stalls  Ibr  sleeping  apartments, 
whilst  in  front  of  them  were  plawd  numerous 
wooden  pots  of  milk.  ...  I  was  struck  with 
no  small  surprise  at  the  way  he  received  me^  as 
well  aa  with  the  extraordinary  dimensions,  yet 
pleasing  beauty  of  the  immoderately  ikt  mi 
one,  hu  wifa  She  oould  not  rise;  and  so 
large  were  her  arms  that,  between  the  jmnts^ 
the  flesh  hnng  down  Uu  large  loofl»ctii9bd  pud- 
dings."—p.  209. 

On  hie  inqniring  what  they  did  with  so 
many  milk-pots,  tHe  prison— 
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"pointing  to  his  wife,  said:  "This  is  ftll  the 
prodact  of  those  pots ;  from  early  youth  up- 
ward we  keep  those  pots  to  their  mouths,  u 
it  is  the  fashion  &t  court  to  have  very  bt 


The  efiects  of  this  "  high  feeding  "  are 
thtiB  more  minutely — though  not  very 

dchcately — recorded : 

"  After  a  long  and  amusing  converBation 
with  Rumanika  in  the  morning,  I  called  on  one 
of  hia  sisters-in-law,  married  to  an  elder  brother 
who  was  bom  before  Dagara  ascended  the 
throne.  She  was  another  of  those  wonders  of 
obesity,  unable  to  stand  excepting  on  all  fours. 
I  was  desirous  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  her, 
and  actually  to  measure  her,  and  induced  her 
to  ^vo  me  ^cilities  for  doing  so,  by  offering  in 
return  to  show  her  a  bit  of  my  naked  legs  and 
arms.  The  bait  took  as  I  wished  it,  and  after 
getting  her  to  sidle  and  wriggle  into  the  middle 
of  the  hut,  I  did  as  1  promised,  and  then  took 
her  dimensions,  as  noted  below.*  All  of  these 
are  exact  except  the  height,  and  I  belieTo  I 
could  have  obtained  this  more  accurately  if  I 
couldhavehadhcrlaidon  thefloor.  Notknowing  ^ 
what  difficulties  I  should  have  to  contend  with  i  case. 


[AagnM^ 

that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  tWr 
advance  from  ttie  south,  were  essentullj 
a  pastoral  nation,  possessinff  large  herds, 
on  whose  milk  and  fleeh  they  sabusted, 
but  not  having  among  them  any  horsei; 
whereas,  after  their  invasion  of  Abji- 
sinia — a  country  which  from  time  im- 
memorial has  possessed  horses — proonr- 
cd  originally  from  Arabia,  on  the  oppo- 
site  coast  of  the  Tied  Sea,  tho  Oallaa  M- 
came  a  nation  of  horsemen.  When  tlw 
same  p^toral  people,  under  the  nam«(^ 
Wa-Hnma,  advanced  from  the  east  into 
the  countries  situate  to  the  west  and  noillt 
of  N^yanza,  they  in  like  manner  bad  no 
horses;  and  those  animals  are  to  this  dkj 
as  unknown  in  these  latter  regions  as  they 
are  in  the  native  conntry  of  the  Wa-Hn- 
ma. But  had  it  been  aa  Captun  Speko 
assumes,  the  Gallas  of  Aki/annia  who 
invaded  these  southern  negro  coantriQ% 
they  would  have  come  as  horsemen,  and 
horses  would  consequently  have  been 
found  in  these  coontries,  which  is  not  tba 


n  such  a  piece  of  engineering,  I  tried  to  ^et  hor  i 
height  by  raising  her  up.  This,  after  mfinite 
exertions  on  the  port  of  us  both,  was  accom- 

Sllshcd,  when  she  sank  down  again,  fainting, 
)T  her  blood  had  rushed  into  her  head.  Mean- 
while,  the  daughter,  a  lass  of  sixteen,  sat  stark 
naked  before  us,  sucking  at  a  milk-pot,  at 
which  the  £tther  kept  her  at  work,  by  holding 
a  rod  in  hia  han<1,  for  as  fattening  is  the  first 
duty  of  fashionable  female  life,  it  must  be  duly 
enforced,  by  the  rod,  if  necessary.  I  got  up  a 
bit  of  flirtation  with  misHy,  and  mduced  her  to 
rise  and  shake  hands  with  me.  Her  features 
were  lovely,  but  her  body  was  as  round  as  »  , 
baU."— p.  231. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  custom  of 
increasing  the  embonpohit  of  the  ladies 

Ercvails  am'on^  the  Gallas  of  Abyssinia; 
ut  they  are  still  extensive  herdsmen,  and 
the  Galla  saiiffa,  or  cattle  with  enormous 
horns,  which  are  figured  by  Mr.  Salt,  Iiavc  , 
been  introduced  by  theiii  into  that  coun- 
try from  the  south. 

And  this  fact  leads  ns  to  remark,  that,  | 
if  it  were  necessary  to  adduce  further  i 
evidence  to  provo  the  total  groundless-  j 
ness  of  Captain  Speke'a  notion  that  the 
Wa-Huma  of  U-Zinza,  Karague,  UGan- 
da,  and  other  countries  visited  by  him,  ' 
are  descended  from  the  native  Abyssin- , 
inns,  or  even  from  the  Gall.i  invaders  of  i 
Abyssinia,  we  should  find  it  in  the  fact  | 


We  have  an  impression  of  bavmg  read 
somewhere  that  the  Gallas,  vhen  th&f 
first  entered  into  Abyssinia,  rode  on  oowa, 
but  we  are  unable,  just  now,  to  refer  to  aoT 
authority'.  We  find,  however,  in  Brnee^ 
description  of  the  visit  paid  by  Guangool, 
the  savage  chief  of  the  Gallas  of  Angot, 
to  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  the  following 
statement: 

"In  his  country  it  seems,  when  he  appoan 
in  state,  the  iMtt  he  ride*  upon  U  a  eow.  He 
was  then  in  full  dress  and  ceremony,  nd 
mounted  upon  one  not  of  the  largest  sort,  but 
which  had  monstrous  horns.  He  had  do  >ad> 
die  on  his  cow." — TrateU,  i\.  p.  98. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  manifeatly  a 
great  resemblance  between  the  habits  ti 
tbe  Wa-Huma  princes  and  those  of  Sa- 
heln  Selassie,  Kmg  of  Shoa,  as  recorded 
in  the  works  of  travelers  who  have  Tinted 
the  latter  country.  The  treatment  wfaieb 
Captain  Speke  received  from  the  ohief 
Kasora,  when  be  went  to  visit  the  Ripoit 
falls  (p.  460),  is  just  like  that  to  vhidi 
Europeans  were  subjcoted  in  Shoa,  vfaeiv 
they  were  under  constant  surveillanoe,  and 
not  allowed  to  move  about  withoat  the 
king's  permission.  On  his  expressing  tba 
wish  to  go  where  be  might  obtain  a  mafi<- 
nificent  view  of  the  lake,  be  wa>  to& 
"there  were  orders  giyen  only  to  bm 
tbe  stones."  He  next  aAed  for  boats  to 
shoot  the  hippopotami,  "  bnt  boatiiig  *i^ 
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never  been  ordered.'*  Then  bring  fish. 
"  No,  that  had  not  been  ordered.  The 
statement  of  his  complaints  made  by  King 
Kamrasi  to  Captain  Speke  (p.  251),  is, 
in  like  manner,  almost  similar  to  those  of 
King  Sahela  Selassie  to  Major  Harris; 
whilst  in  the  practice  of  "  conducting  all 
business  himself,  awarding  punishments, 
and  seeing  them  carried  out,"  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  princes  is  most 
striking. 

In  their  disregard  of  human- life,  the 
Wa  -  Huma  appear,  however,  to  go  far 
beyond  the  Gallas  of  the  north,  who, 
though  a  warlike  and  even  ferocious  race, 
are,  Tike  the  native  Abyssinians  general- 
ly, not  coolly  bloodthirsty  (the  reigning 
king,  Theodore,  who  is  a  native  of  Kwara, 
being  a  singular  exception) ;  and  we  can 
not  but  think  that  the  brutal  acts  record- 
ed by  Captain  Speke,  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  pure  blood  of  the  Wa-Huma 
race  has  been  sadly  mixed  with  that  of 
the  negroes  whom  they  have  •  conquered. 
We  will  cite  a  few  instances  of  their  bar- 
barism : 

'*  No  one  dare  stand  before  the  king  whilst 
he  is  either  standing  still  or  sitting,  but  must 
approach  him  with  downcast  eyes  and  bended 
knees,  and  kneel  or  sit  when  arrived.  To  touch 
the  king^s  throne  or  clothes,  even  by  accident 
or  to  look  upon  his  women,  is  certain  death, 
—p.  25  G. 

'^  An  officer  observed  to  salute  informally  is 
ordered  for  execution,  when  every  body  near 
him  rises  in  an  instant,  the  drums  beat,  drown- 
ing his  cries,  and  the  victim  of  carelessness  is 
dragged  off,  bound  by  cords,  by  a  dozen  men 
at  once.  Another  man,  perhaps,  exposes  an 
inch  of  naked  leg  whilst  squatting,  or  has  his 
mbugu  tied  contrary  to  regulations,  and  is  con- 
demned to  the  same  &te/* — ^p.  258. 

These  "court  customs,"  which  are 
equaled  only  by  those  of  Dahomey,  are 
described  by  the  author  in  the  coolest 
manner  imaginable.    Thus  he  says: 

"  Nearly  every  day  since  I  changed  my  resi- 
dence, incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  I  have 
seen  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  wretched  palace 
women  led  away  to  execution,  tied  by  the 
hand,  and  dragged  along  by  one  of  the  body 
guard,  crying  out  as  she  went  to  premature 
death  :  *  Hai  Mmang6  V  (0  my  Lord!)  *Kbak- 
ka !'  (My  King !)  » Hai  ITyawoT  (My  mother!) 
at  the  top  of  her  voice,  in  the  utmost  despair 
and  lamentation ;  and  yet  there  wis  not  a  soul 
who  dared  lift  a  hand  to  save  any  of  them, 
though  many  might  be  heard  piivBtely  com- 
menting on  their  beauty." — ^p.  859. 

And  at  a  later  date  he  relates  Aat-* 


'*  During  this  one  dav  we  heard  the  sad 
voices  of  no  less  than  four  women  dragged 
from  the  palace  to  the  slaughter-house." — ^p. 
865. 

These  wretched  women  appear  to  have 
been  made  away  with  in  the  most  heartless 
manner.     Here  is  another  instance : 

"  On  the  way  home,  one  of  the  king's  favor- 
ite women  overtook  us,  walking  with  her  hands 
clasped  at  the  back  of  her  hei^  to  execution, 
crying,  *  N^yawo !'  in  the  mosf '  pitifhl  manner. 
A  man  was  preceding  her,  but  did  not  touch 
her;  for  she  loved  to  obey  the  orders  of 
her  king  voluntarily,  and  in  consequence  of 
previous  attachment,  was  permitted,  as  a  mark 
of  distinction,  to  walk  free.  Wondrous  world  1 
It  was  not  ten  minutes  since  we  parted  from  the 
king,  yet  he  had  found  time  to  transact  this 
bloody  piece  of  business." — p.  ikO, 

On  one  occasion,  after  Captain  Speke 
had  been  shooting  some  cows  for  Mtesa's 
amusement,  he  relates  that : 

'''  The  king  now  loaded  one  of  the  carbines  I 
had  given  him  with  my  own  hands,  and  gave  it 
frdl  cock  to  a  page,  told  him  to  go  out  and  shoot 
a  man  in  the  outer  court;  which  was  no  soon- 
er accomplished  than  the  little  urchin  returned 
to  announce  his  success,  with  a  look  of  glee 
such  as  one  would  see  in  the  &ce  of  a  boy  who 
had  robbed  a  bird's  nest,  caught  a  trout,  or 
done  any  other  boyish  trick.  The  king  said  to 
him,  '  ^d  did  you  do  it  well  f  *  Oh,  yes,  capi- 
tally.' He  spoke  the  truth,  no  doubt  for  he 
dared  not  have  trifled  with  the  king ;  but  the 
aflfiedr  created  hardly  any  interest.  I  never 
heard,  and  there  appeared  no  curiosity  to  know, 
what  individual  human  being  the  urchin  had 
deprived  of  his  life." — ^p.  298. 

Another  time  he  says : 

*^  I  found  the  king  dressed  in  red,  with  his 
Wakungu  in  front,  and  women  behmd,  travel- 
ing along  in  the  confused  manner  of  a  pack  of 
hounds,  occasionally  firing  his  nfle  that  I  might 
know  his  whereabouts.  He  had  just,  it  seems, 
mingled  a  little  business  with  pleasure ;  for  notic- 
ing, as  he  passed,  a  woman  ned  by  the  hands 
to  be  punished  for  some  offense,  the  nature  of 
which  I  did  not  learn,  he  took  the  executioner's 
duty  on  himself^  fired  at  her,  wad  killed  her 
outright"— p.  889. 

On  one  occasion  the  author  boldly  in- 
terfered, and  by  so  doing,  saved  the  life 
of  one  of  Mt^sa's  wretched  wives,  (hie 
day,  it  appears,  they  went  on  an  excur- 
sion on  tne  lake,  'when,  after  landing  and 
picnicking, 

'*The  whole  party  took  a  walk,  winding 
through  the  trees,  and  pickfaig  fruity  cqjoying 
themsehreB  amaafngly,  till,  by  some  unluc^ 
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chance,  one  of  the  royal  wives,  a  most  charming 
creature,  and  truly  one  of  the  best  of  the  lot, 
plucked  a  fruit  and  offered  it  to  the  king,  think- 
mg,  doubtless,  to  please  him  greatly ;  but  he, 
like  a  madman,  flew  into  a  towering  passion, 
said  it  was  the  first  time  a  woman  ever  had  the 
impudence  to  offer  him  any  thing,  and  ordered 
the  pages  to  seize,  bind,  and  lead  her  off  to 
execution. 

"These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  by  the 
kine  than  the  whole  bevy  of  pages  slipped  their 
cord  turbans  fir<Hn  their  headk,  and  rushed  like 
a  pack  of  cupid  beagles  upon  the  fairy-queen, 
who,  indignant  at  the  little  urchins  daring  to 
touch  her  majesty,  remonstrated  with  the  king, 
and  tried  to  oeat  them  off  like  flies,  but  was 
aoon  captured,  overcome,  and  dragged  away, 
crying,  in  the  names  of  the  Eamraviona  and 
Mzungu  (myself),  for  help  and  protection,  whilst 
Lubuga,  the  pet  sister,  and  all  the  other  women, 
clasp^  the  king  by  his  legs,  and,  kneeling,  im- 
plored forgiveness  for  their  sister.  The  more 
they  craved  for  mercy,  the  more  brutal  he  be- 
came, till  at  last,  he  took  a  heavy  stick,  and 
began  to  belabor  the  poor  victim  on  the  head 

*^  Hitherto  I  had  been  extremely  careful  not 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  king^s  acts  of  arbi- 
trary cruelty,  knowing  that  such  interference, 
at  an  early  stage,  would  produce  more  harm 
than  good.  This  last  act  of  barbarism,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  for  my  English  blood  to 
stand,  and  as  I  heard  my  name,  Mzungu,  im- 
ploringly pronounced,  I  rushed  at  the  king,  and, 
staying  his  uplifted  arm,  demanded  from  him 
the  woman^s  life.  Of  course  I  ran  imminent 
risk  of  losing  my  own  in  thus  thwarting  ^e 
capricious  tyrant ;  but  his  caprice  proved  the 
firiend  of  both.  The  novelty  of  interference 
even  made  him  smile,  and  the  woman  was  in- 
stantly released." — ^p.  895. 

That  Captain  Speko  did  not  more  fre- 
(^uentlv  interfere  arose  not,  most  unques- 
tionably, from  any  want  of  courage ;  for 
on  very  many  occasions  his  conduct  was 
such  as  to  have  endangered  his  personal 
safety.  Indeed  we  really  do  not  under- 
stand how  any  educated  European  could 
go  into  a  foreign  country  and  behave  in 
Uie  reckless  way  he  did,  according  to  his 
own  showing;  and  it  is  highly  to  the 
credit  of  his  hosts  that  he  should  have 
acted  as  he  did  with  impunity. 

King  Kamrasi,  like  Sahcla  Selassie  and 
all  other  African  potentates,  was  most 
eager  for  presents ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
having  paid  Captain  Speke  a  visit,  and 
not  havm^  received  a  parting  gifl  as  he 
had  looked  for,  and  as  would  seem  to  be 
the  custom  of  the  country,  he  said,  "  I 
never  visited  any  big  man's  house  witliout 
taking  home  some  trifle  to  show  my  wife 
and  children.''  To  which  Speke  insulting- 
ly replied :  _  I 


"* Indeed,  great  king!  then  yoa  did  nol 
come  to  visit  us,  but  to  beg,  eh  ?  Tou  shdl 
have  nothing,  positively  notmng;  for  we  will 
not  have  it  said  the  kinff  did  not  come  to  eee 
us,  but  to  b^.*  Eamrasr  s  fiu^  changed  color : 
he  angrily  said,  'Irokh  togend'  (let  us  rise  and 
go),  and  forthwith  widked  straight  out  of  fbe 
huf'—p.  622. 

^  Not  satisfied  with  thus  insdlting  tbe 
king  to  his  face,  the  author  exnltin^py  i^ 
lates  how  he  followed  up  this  most  unb^ 
ooming  conduct : 

*^  To  save  us  from  this  kind  of  incessant  sa- 
noyance,  I  now  thought  it  would  be  our  best 
policy  to  mount  the  mgh  horse,  and  buUj  1&& 
Accordingly,  we  tied  up  a  bae  of  the  commonsit 
mixed  beads,  added  the  kuig^s  chronomeiari 
and  sent  them  to  Ejunrasi,  with  a  violent  me^ 
sage  that  we  were  thoroughly  disgusted  withsll 
that  had  happened ;  the  beads  were  for  the  poor 
beggar  who  came  to  our  house  yesteraaj. 
not  to  see  us,  but  to  beg;  and  as  we  did  not 
desire  the  acquaintance  of  beggars,  we  had 
made  up  our  ndnds  never  to  call  again,  nor  !»• 
ceive  any  more  bread  or  wine  from  the  kini^ 

'*  This  appeared  to  be  a  hit  yaimrMi,  erf* 
dently  taken  aback,  said  if  he  thought  he 
should  have  offended  us  by  begging,  he  would 
not  have  begged.  He  was  not  a  poor  man,  ibr 
he  had  many  cows,  but  he  was  a  beggar,  of 
course,  when  beads  were  in  the  question ;  and^ 
having  unwittingly  offended,  as  he  desired  oar 
friendship,  ho  trusted  his  offense  would  be  Ibr- 
given." — ^p.  624. 

And  on  another  occasion  when  Spelke 
^^  sent  a  threatening  message  to  see  whaft 
effect  that  would  have," 

**  Eamrasi,  in  answer,  begged  I  would  not  bs 
afraid ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm ;  Bom- 
bay would  be  here  shortly.  /  htMdmromited  f9 
toait  patiently  for  his  return^  and  aa  soon  as 
he  did  return,  I  would  be  sent  off  wittuMft 
one  day's  delay, /or  Iieas  not  his  f{ae«,  tkat 
he  should  use  violence  upon  fiM." — ^p.  ff47. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  '*^<^*»'^ 
showed  himself  to  be  the  better  gentleman 
of  the  two. 

This  overbearing  mann^  of  treatiqg 
the  ^^  natives  "  of  East  Africa  would  seem 
to  have  been  copied  from  that  of  Migor 
Harris  on  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Shot, 
where  he  was  oflen  induced  to  ^  mount 
the  high  horse,  and  bully"  our  *^ old  fiiend 
Sahcla  Selassie."  The  latter,  like  Bjsmnun, 
did  not  forget  the  laws  of  hospitality  so 
&r  as  to  subject  his  guest  to  personal  in- 
jury or  indignity,  but  be  adopted  the  moal 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  reovr- 
rence  of  such  treatment ;  for  as  soon  as  ha 
had  got  rid  of  his  troublesome  Tisitory  ifbo 
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took  with  bim  a  "Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce,"  wliich  etipulated  for  the  free 
ingress,  egress,  and  regress  ot  British  sub- 
jects,  he  shut  the  door  upon  them  for  the 
future,  and  forbade  the  Dankali  merchaDts 
to  allow  any  more  Englishmen  to  accom- 
pany their  caravans  to  Shoa.  We  should 
not  be  the  laast  surprised  if  future  travels 
era  in  the  countries  of  these  Wa-Huma 
sovereigns  were  made  to  suffer  for  Cap~ 
tain  Speke's  ill-jadged,  and  (as  far  as  we 
can  see)  ancalled  -  for  conduct  toward 
them.  The  principle  of  Civia  Somanu* 
sum  may  be  carried  out  too  fer. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Cap- 
tain Speke's  behavior  to  those  African 
potentates  arose  so  much  from  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  his  nation,  as 
from  personal  vanity.  In  fact,  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  his  entire  narrative  is  vanity 
and  a  elf-glorification.  "  I "  and  "  ipe  "  are 
otlener  repeated  perhaps  than  any  other 
words  ;  and  any  one  who  does  not 
please  the  author  or  agree  with  him  in 
opinion  is  set  down  as  a  "  hnmbne." 
The  "  hypothetical  hambug,"  Claudius 
Ptolemy,  has  already  been  adverted  to. 
We  may  now  notice  (among  many  others) 
Maula,  the  queen's  lavorite,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  clever  humbug  and  exceed- 
ing rogue  "  (p.  333) ;  King  Kamrasi  "  hum- 
bugged" them  (p.  497);  the  Kidi  visitorG 
gave  the  king  a  "  lot  of  humbng  and 
aS'ectation  "  (p.  S04)  ;  and  Mahamed,  De- 
bono's  vakil,  is  called  a  "humbugging 
scoundrel"  (p.  583),  just  after  Captain 
Speke  had  been  oompHmenting — we  would 
not  for  the  world  say  "  humbugging  " — 
him,  on  the  efficiency  of  hia  "  ragamuffin" 
corps. 

Some  of  the  instances  of  this  failing  are 
most  characteristic.  On  the  author's  ar- 
rival at  the  court  of  U-Ganda,  "  on  being 
shown  into  a  lot  of  dir^htite,  which  they 
said  were  built  expresslv  for  all  the  king's 
visitors,"  he  was  highly  indignant,  say- 
ing; 

"At  first  I  stuck  out  on  mj  dsinui  u  a  for- 
eign  prince,  whoso  royal  bloc^  could  not  stand 
such  an  indignity.  The  pklace  was  my  sphere, 
and  unless  1  could  get  a  nut  there,  I  would  re- 
turn irithout  seeing  the  king." — p.  284. 

He  then  proceeds  to  deaoribe  how 
Nyamgundu,  an  old  friend  of  UsQi,  in  a 
terrible  fright  at  his  blustering,  fell  at  his 
feet  and  implored  him  not  to  be  hasty ; 
.iiid  how  at  length  he  "  gave  w&y  to  this 
good  man's  appeal."  The  tnaonsr  is  irhioh 


this  zood  man  had  managed  to  obtain 
such  influence  is  thus  naivety  ezpluned  : 

"  Nyamgundu  delighted  me  much;  PreaiiTig 
mi  ai  a  Hng,  he  always  fell  down  on  his  kneeg 
to  address  me,  vid  made  all  his  '  children'  look 
afttr  my  comfort  in  camp." — p,  272. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
Nyanigundu  is  nowhere  called  a  "hnm- 
bug." 

At  their  first  audience  of  the  King  of 
U-Xyoro,  that  monarch — 

"Bskod  Bombay,  'Who  governs  England ?"  'A 
woman.'  'Has  she  any  children  f  'Yes,' 
said  Bombay,   with  ready  impudence,  '  thue 

are  ( iro  o/ (A«n  (pointing  to  Grant  and  myselO- 
Tlint  settled,  Kamrasi  wiahed  to  know  if  we  had 
nny  ,s])Bckled  cows,  or  any  cows  of  peculiar 
ciilnr,  »nd  would  we  like  to  change  four  largp 
''o;v.-  (oT  four  small  ones,  as  he  coveted  some  of 
-mis.  This  was  a  staggerer.  We  had  totally 
/■ii/,\l,  thtn,  in  eonvtying  to  thU  *tup\d  Hng, 
'thi  utiproiion  that  K6  were  not  mere  tradert, 
ready  to  bargain  with  him," — p.  513. 

So  King  Kamran  is  called  stnpid  for 
not  bolieving  the  assertion  made  by  Bom- 
bay "  with  ready  impudence,"  and  "  set- 
tk'd" — that  is  to  say,  adopted — by  Cap- 
lain  Speke,  that  he  and  Captain  Grant 
were  two  of  Queen  Victoria  S  own  chil- 
dren. 

Such  being  the  author's  assumed  char- 
,  it  certainly  was  out  of  keeping — to 


nothing  else  of  it — that  when  the 


foreign  prince"  met  Mr.  Baker  at  Gon- 
dokorci,  and  from  him  first  heard  of  the 
dentil  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
gence  should  have  made  htm  "  re- 
flect''— not  on  the  loss  of  the  bereaved 
<\tieea  or  of  the  British  nation — not  even 
on  the  instability  of  human  life — but,  as 
he  complacently  records  it,  the  news  of 
the  pi'incc's  decease — 

Lii^ik'  me  reflect  on  the  inspiring  words  he 
,ailo  iise  of,  in  compUment  to  mj/self,  when  I 
as  iiilroduoedto  him  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchi- 
in.  a  4hort  while  before  leaving  England." — p. 

Self  being,  then,  the  engrossing  object 
of  Captain  Speke's  thoughts,  -we  can  not 
be  astonished  at  his  want  of  consideration 
tor  every  one  but  himself.  We  have 
.tlrcady  commented  on  the  fact  that  Cap- 
tain Grant,  though  sharing  in  all  the  dan- 
gers and  privations  of  the Jonmey,  was 
not  allowed  to  accompany  Cfaptain  Speke 
on  his  visit  to  the  "  Nile  "  aod  the  Ripoa 
tails ;  iO  tiurt  hii  &«t  dgbt  of  the  gnoA 
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object  of  the  expedition  was  obtained  at 
Chaguzi,  the  residence  of  King  Kamrasi, 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  away  from  Lake 
Nyanza.  Indeed  the  manner  in  which 
Grant  is  placed  altogether  in  the  back- 
ground, is  the  subject  of  general  animad- 
version. Captain  Speke  himself  was  not 
treated  in  this  ungenerous  manner  by 
Captain  liurton  on  the  first  expedition,  aa 
he  takes  care  to  boast  in  page  two  of  his 
work,  when  turning  the  former's  words 
against  himself.  But  Grant  will  have 
little  to  regret  and  Burton  will  be  more 
than  avenged,  should  Tanganyika,  and 
not  Xyanza,  eventually  jjrove  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Nile. 

The  author's  language  respecting  Con- 
sul Petherick  is  likewise  any  thing  but 
proper.  That  he  was  disappointed  m  not 
Deing  met  by  him  is  quite  natural ;  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  from  Mr.  Petherick 
the  reason  for  this  apparent  breach  of  his 
engagement.  And  it  has  at  the  same 
time  to  be  seen  whether  Captain  Speke, 
on  his  side,  duly  performed  his  part  of 
the  agreement.  If  Petherick  was  not  at 
his  post  when  Speke  came  down  the  Tu- 
biri,  had  he  been  there  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed ?  And  should  it  happen  to  turn 
out  that  the  Kivira  is  not  the  upper  course 
of  the  Tubiri,  but  of  a  more  westerly  arm 
of  the  Nile,  then  the  fact  so  bitterly  com- 
plained of  that  he  was  "  actually  trading 
at  Nyambara,  seventy  miles  due  west "  of 
6ona6koro,  might,  perhaps,  after  all,  be 
only  a  proof  that  Petherick  was  in  the 
right  and  Speke  in  the  wrong ;  for  had 
the  latter  followed  down  the  course  of  the 
river,  instead  of  quitting  it  at  the  Karuma 
falls,  and  cutting  across  the  desert  be- 
tween the  Kivira  and  the  Asua,  he  would 
probably  have  fallen  in  with  Petherick  in- 
stead of  Baker.  Whatever  may  be  the 
facts  of  the  case,  an  explanation  is  un- 
questionably due  from  Mr.  Petherick,  not 
so  much  to  Captain  Speke  as  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  and  the  friends,  from 
whom  tnc  latter  states  a  subscription  of 
one  thousand  pounds  was  raised,  and  to 
whom  his  work  is  dedicated.  • 

But  let  the  result  be  what  it  mav,  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  steps  taken  by  Mr. 
Petherick  (whatever  may  have  been  his 
shortcomings)  were  of  essential  service  to 
Captain  Speke.  Throughout  his  work 
we  have  evidence  of  the  moral  support 
afforded  to  him  at  the  courts  of  the  sev- 
eral native  princes  by  the  knowledge  that 
a  party  of  Europeans  were  expected  from 


the  north  to  meet  him.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  this.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  1862,  when  he  was  in  Kara- 
gue,  he  says : 

**  The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  the  most 
exciting  intelligence,  which  drove  us  half  wild 
with  delight ;  for  we  fully  believed  Mr.  Pether* 
ick  was  indeed  on  his  road  up  the  Nile,  endMT- 
oring  to  meet  us.  .  .  .  Rumamka  emoyed 
this  news  as  much  as  myself^  especially  whea  I 
told  him  of  Petherick*  s  promise  to  meet  ua, 
just  as  these  men  said  ho  was  trying  to  do ; 
and  more  especially  so,  when  I  told  nim  that 
if  ho  would  assist  me  in  trying  to  commanicftte 
with  Petherick,  the  latter  would  either  come 
here  himself,  or  send  one  of  his  men,  conreT- 
ing  a  suitable  present  while  I  was  awaym 
U-Ganda ;  and  then  in  the  end  we  would  «U 
go  off  to  Kamrasrs  together.*' — p.  242. 

Indeed  Kamrasi  appears  to  have  been 
in  actual  communication  with  Petherick ; 
for  Captain  Speke  relates  that  when,  to 
avoid  the  king^s  importunities,  he  advised 
his  using  ivory  as  money,  and  purchasing 
what  he  wanted  at  Gani,  the  suggesUon 
brought  out — 

"  the  interesting  fact,  the  truth  of  which  we 
had  never  reached  before,  that  wTun  PetherieVi 
servant  brought  him  one  necklace  ofhec^di^  mnd 
asl-ed  after  us,  he  gave  in  return  fourteen  ito- 
rics,  thirteen  women,  and  seven  mbQgn  cloths. 
One  of  his  men  accompanied  the  visitors  beck 
to  the  boats,  and  saw  Petheriehy  who  took  the 
ivory  and  rejected  the  womefl." — ^p.  637. 

There  can  likewise  be  no  doubt  that 
the  return  of  Bombay  from  his  visit  to 
Petherick's  outpost  (see  page  549)  was 
not  without  its  effect  m  acceleratinff 
Speke's  departure  from  Kmg  Kamrasi^ 
court. 

Into  the  question  between  the  author 
and  Dr.  Beke  we  need  not  enter  further 
than  to  express  our  regret  that  the  former 
should  have  made  so  great  a  mistake  as 
to  arrogate  to  himselt  a  merit  whioh  a 
mere  reference  to  recorded  facts  and  dates 
could  not  but  prove  not  to  belong  to  him. 

Passing  now  to  the  general  considera- 
tion of  Captain  Speke's  work,  we  should 
have  been  glad,  differing  from  him  as  we 
do  on  so  many  points,  had  it  been  in  oar 
power  to  say  that  he  had  written  an  en- 
tertaining and  instructive,  even  if  not  a 
learned  work ;  bat  this  satisfaction  is  do* 
nied  to  us. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  unknowa 
regions  traversed  for  the  first  time,  the 
journey  is  inferior  to  those  of  DenJiam 
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and  Clapperton,  of  Barth,  and  of  Living- 
stone, and  even  to  the  former  expedition 
in  which  Speke  accompanied  Barton  ;  £6r 
from  Kaze,  the  point  of  departure  from 
the  line  of  the  first  journey,  to  where 
Speke  and  Grant  met  Petherick's  party, 
is  a  distance  of  little  niore  than  eight 
degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  five  hundred 
geographical  miles.  Still,  had  the  ne.w 
ground  been  even  less,  the  special  object 
of  the  expedition  and  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  countries  visited  and  of  their  in-^ 
habitants,  afforded  the  richest  materials 
for  a  work  of  the  highest  order.  The  au- 
thor tells  us  in  page  two  of  his  Journal 
that,  ^'  in  addition  to  the  journey  to  the 
source  of  the  river,  he  also  proposed 
spending  three  years  in  the  country,  look- 
ing up  tributaries,  inspecting  watersheds, 


navigating  the  lake,  and  making  collec- 
tions in  all  branches  of  natural  history.'' 
These  splendi<^  promises  have  not  been 
fulfilled  beyond  the  spending  of  three 
years  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  by 
Captain  Grant's  making  a  tolerably  large 
and  interesting  botanical  collection,  and 
also  contributmg  the  far  larger  portion 
of  the  illustrations  with  which  the  pages 
of  the  work  are  profusely  studded,  and 
without  which  it  would  hardlv  have  been 
more  attractive  than  a  *^Blue  Book" 
to  the  general  reader.  We  lament  this 
the  more,  because  an  admirable  work 
might  have  been  written,  if  not  by  the 
author  himself,  at  all  events  by  some  good 
book-maker .  for  him,  out  of  the  almost 
endless  materials  of  his  really  important 
and  interesting  journey. 


■  ^  I 
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The  mountains  which  divide  the  Span- 
ish peninsula  from  Prance  have  preserved 
to  us  some  strange  memorials  oi  ages  that 
have  left  behind  them  few  traces  elsewhere. 
The  faded  glories  of  Saracenic  dominion 
were  extinguished  in  Spain  by  the  fall  of 
Boabdil :  tne  great  monarchy  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  passed  into  a  state  of 
lethargy  and  degraaation  which  it  is  now 
slowly  shaking  off:  France  has  twice  ac- 
cepted the  splendid  yoke  of  imperialbm 
in  place  of  its  ancient  dynasties  and  its 
modern  liberties,  while  the  tiny  republic  of 
Andorre,  chartered  by  the  son  of  Charlee 
the  Great,  still  maintains  its  old  freedom, 
and  exhibits  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
independence  it  acquired  in  the  ninth. 
But  if  singularity  of  position  has  preserv- 
ed in  Andorre  the  independence  or  a  scan- 
ty people  speaking  the  same  language 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  sorrounding 
districts,  the  more  western  vallejni  of  the 
Pyrenees  disclose  a  mystery  which  histo- 

*  Le  Pays  Basque ,  sa  PopulaHon,  M  Langue,  9e$ 
Momrs,  sa  lAtUrature  et  sa  Mtmou$,  Par  F&an- 
cisQUB  Michel,  Correspondent  ae  lliutltot  de 
France,  etc.  Paris,  London,  and  £<tinb«U)|h.  1859. 

Le  Jionianeero  du  Fajfs  Batgw,    Ftfil.    ](8S9. 


rians  and  philologists  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  solving.  The  Andorrians  speak 
a  dialect  not  dmering  substantially  from 
that  of  Catalonia:  the  people  of  the 
Basque  country  retain  a  lan^age  which 
has  no  afBnity  whatever  with  any  lan- 
guage of  the  nations  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  While  the  former  are  with- 
out a  literature,  and,  indeed,  without  much 
learning  beyond  the  power  of  reading  a 
few  Latin  manuscripts  inherited  from  the 
a^e  of  "Ludovio  the  Pious,"  the  Bascjue 
tnbes  have  preserved,  by  a  tradition 
which  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
a^e  was  entirely  oral,  a  poetical  literature 
miioh  certainly  cannot  be  despised  for  its 
poverty.  If,  unlike  the  Andorrians,  they 
nave  failed  to  muntain  their  political  in- 
dependence, the  influence  of  tneir  rulers 
has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  rooting  out 
either  their  peculiar  customs  or  a  lan- 
guage which  IS  separated  by  a  vast  ge- 
ographical barrier  irom  any  kindred  form 
of  speech.  In  this  tongud,  which  in  its 
framework  80  resembles  the  languages  of 
the  Turanian  race,  while  in  its  material 
elements  it  differs  widely  from  them  all, 
they  have  preeerved  a  ooDedbion  of  prov- 
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crbs  and  songs  which  at  once  exhibit  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  people,  and 
go  far  toward  explaining  the  general 
course  of  their  history.  With  a  legiti- 
mate pride  in  this  ancient  speech,  and  a 
passionate  love  of  their  native  valleys, 
they  exhibit  every  feature  that  has  mark- 
ed races  destined  to  pass  away  before 
others  of  keener  intellect  and  stronger 
will.  Their  philosophy  has  been  embodi- 
ed in  pithy  maxims,  some  showing  a  com- 
mon element  with  the  popular  sayings  of 
European  nations — others  furnishing  a  cu- 
rious comment  on  distinguishing  marks  of 
Basque  thought  and  society.  Their  bal- 
lads are  full  of  quiet  pathos,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  tranquil  humor  which  some- 
times^ passes  into  wit;  their  historical 
songs  express  chiefly  the  patient  resigna- 
tion of  a  brave  people  who  submit  to  in- 
evitable evils ;  their  traditional  tales  re- 
count the  exploits  of  heroes  by  whom  the 
career  of  the  contrabandist  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  necessary  substitute  for  that 
of  the  patriot.  If  during  the  middle  ages 
they  were  willing  to  espouse  any  cause 
for  an  adequate  recompense  in  money,* 
they  are  now  content  to  prove  their  stra- 
tegic powers  by  conflicts  with  custom- 
house officers  who  are  tacitly  assumed  to 
lie  bevond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy.  It 
may  be  therefore  a  subject  for  regret,  but 
scarcely  a  cause  for  wonder,  that  a  people, 
whose  traditions  dwell  on  struggles  be- 
tween kings  of  Navarre  and  c^phs  of 
the  West,  should  bo  confined  to  a  con- 
stantly narrowing  area,  and  that  in  the 
space  of  a  single  generation  their  very 
language  should  have  been  utterly  lost 
through  districts  extending  over  many 
leagues. 

A  narrow  tract  on  either  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  all  that  remains  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  old  Iberians.  The 
provinces  of  Guipuzcoa,  Alava,  and  Bis- 
cay are  the  remnants  of  their  inheritance 
in  Spain.  From  the  western  crests  of  the 
French  Pyrenees  four  valleys  run  north- 
ward, each  watered  by  its  own  river. 
The  westernmost  stream,  known  as  the 
Nivelet,  or  lesser  Nive,  flows  into  the  sea 
near  St.  Jean  de  Luz ;  the  Cesson  sinks 
near  Sauveterre  into  the  gave  of  Oloron, 

*  In  his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by 
the  Nomutns  (Iv.,  p.  122),  Thierry,  insisting  more 
pHrticularly  on  the  mercenary  spirit  of  the  basques 
(whose  name  he  identifie<l  with  that  of  Vascoos 
and  Gaacoaa  alike),  haa  drawn  an  admlrablo  sketch 
of  their  general  character. 


while  between  these  two  the  Nive  and 
the  Bidassoa  join  the  Adour,  the  former 
near  Bayonne,  the  latter  a  little  below 
Quiche.  These  valleys,  divided  into  three 
cantons,  Labourd,  Soule,  and  Basse  Na- 
varre, formed  in  the  old  geography  the 
Basque  country,  which  in  the  modem 
stvle  comprises  the  arrondissement  ef 
Mauleon,  with  the  greater  part  of  that  ef 
Bayonne.  No  subdivisions  exist  in  La^ 
bourd  or  Soule,  the  former  of  which  has^ 
about  sixty  thousand,  the  latter  abovi' 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  while  Basse 
Navarre,  with  a  population  of  forty^fire 
thousand,  is  divided  among  three  distinei 
communities,  known  as  Cize,  OstabareL 
and  Mixe.  This  province  has  lone  served 
as  a  borderland  for  the  Basques  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  tradition  is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Labourd  and  Soule  yielded  up  the 
territory  now  called  Basse  Navarre  to  the 
Basques  of  Alava,  when,  hard  pressed  bj 
the  Visigoths,  they  resolved  to  abandoa 
their  homes  rather  than  yield  up  their 
freedom.  Thus,  scarcely  severea  from 
their  old  country  ^for  a  road  leads  di- 
rectly from  the  one  into  the  other  by  the 
hill  of  Roncesvalles),  the  Basques  of  the 
Northern  Navarre  have  from  that  time 
maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  in  Spain,  at 
though  they  have  never  swerved  fiom, 
their  alle^ance  to  the  crown  of  Franee. 

In  truth  the  fidelity  with  which  die 
Basques  of  both  countries  have  dischat]^ 
ed  their  duty  to  their  sovereiens,  is  a 
characteristic  scarcely  less  marked  than 
the  manly  dignity  with  which  they  have 
maintained  the fueros  or  privileges  ^tuaran- 
teed  to  them  by  solemn  comj>aot.  Unable^ 
from  the  same  cause  which  has  made  the 
Celt  give  way  before  the  Teuton,  to  nuun- 
tain  their  old  possessions  against  more 
powerful  races,  the  Spanish  Basques  dang 
to  their  laws  and  freedom  with  a  resohi- 
tion  which  called  forth  the  enthnsiastie 
praise  of  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon.*  Thai 
praise  was  not  undeserved,  althouffh  there 
may  be  only  a  partial  truth  in  the  stat^ 

ment  that  *^  there  is  no  great  prindple  cf 

..  1. . . 

«  Portugal  and  Galieia :  wUh  a  lMf$m  of  tiU  8^ 
cial  and  FolUical  State  of  the  JBamgue  Prwrimem, 
Lord  Carnarvon's  zeal  for  the  eanae  of  Don  OhIos 
was,  perhaps  inscnsihiy,  afTectcd  by  bis  admlrttiiNi 
of  the  Basqao  character;  and  nndonbtedlv  the 
Carlint  war  became  a  lengrthcned  Btmgele,  enltl^ 
from  the  skilliiil  way  in  which  a  qaeauoa  of  sae- 
cession  was  mixed  up  with  tiie  snlijset  pf  lbs 
Basqae/Mcrof. 
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law  and  liberty  engrafted  upon  our  own 
constitation  in  later  times,  which  may  not 
be  'found  embodied  in  their  early  code." 
Their  freedom,  like  that  of  the  Greek  au- 
tonomous city,  clearly  lacked  the  power 
of  expansion  and  comprehension,  which 
has  marked  the  national  growth  of  Rome 
in  ancient  and  of  Great  Britain  in  more 
modem  times.    Yet  the  city  life  of  old 
Hellas  was,  possibly,  more  graceful  than 
the  national  life  of  our  own  country;  and 
there  is  no  slight  beauty  in  the  charaoten 
of  the  Basque  people,  "  trained,''  as  Lord 
Carnarvon  describes  them,  **to  habits  of 
self-reliance  by  centuries  of  self  irovem- 
tnent;   freemen  in  spirit,  not  in  name 
alone;   drinkmg  in  with  their  mother's 
milk  a  love  of  justice  and  a  reverence  fbr 
the  law ;  in  thought  sober  yet  independ- 
ent, and  wholly  without  fear,  except  the 
honest  fear  of  doine  wrong ;  models  of 
ancient  manners,  ana  not  unfrequently  of 
manly  beauty ;  faithful  friends^  generous 
hosts,  simple  yet  inflexible  observers  of 
their  word."    Lord  Carnarvon  denounced, 
with  an  indignation  which  can  soaroelv  be 
termed  excessive,  the  invasion  of  their 
privileges  and  the  curtailment  of  tiieir 
freedom.    But  there  is  no  mvstery  in  the 
antagonism  between  the  spint  of  French 
imperialism  or  of  Spanish  monarchy  and  a 
form  of  personal  lioerty,  of  which  one  of 
the  strongest  bulwarks  is  a  language  ut- 
terly alien  to  that  of  any  among  the  sur- 
rounding nations.    To  confine  this  lan- 
'guage  within  narrower  limits  was  mani- 
festly a  sure  means  of  weakening  the 
strength  of  Basque  independence;    and 
the  efforts  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards 
have  during  the  present   century  been 
crowned  with  a  singular  success.    From 
the  popular   traditions  which  speak  of 
Basque  blood  lavishedinbehfdf  of  Iberian 
freedom  against  Carthage,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Goths,  and  of  a  struggle  between 
the   caliphs   of   the   West   maintained 
through  more  than  six  centuries,  we  turn 
to  the  significant  fact  that  fbr^years  aTO 
their  language  was  spoken  at  Oute,  whfle 
it  is  now  cooped  up  within  a  district 
(seven  or  eight  leagues  narrower)  scarcely 
extending  beyond  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Pampeluna. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  the  sednded 
nooks  which  form  ttie  borderland  between 
two  large  centralized  states,  a  people 
still  exists  speaking  a  language  without 
the  slightest  likeness  to  any  Aryan  diia- 
lect  whatever,  and  only  in  gramnuitiod, 


form  resembling  the  languages  of  the 
Turanian  race,  must  of  itse^  impart  to 
their  character  and  fortunes  a  peculiar 
and  indelible  interest.  If  this  language 
has  only  within  comparatively  recent 
times  been  re.duced  to  writing,  and  if,  as 
it  would  seem,  it  is,  in  spite  of  uie  pathetic 
attachment  of  the  people,  rapidly  dying 
out,  their  most  trivial  son^,  tneir  poorest 
romances,  their  most  stupid  superstitions, 
become  memorials  of  bygone  tiihes,  with 
which  we  would  not  wifimgly  part.  The 
evidence  of  inscriptions  on  coins  or  mon- 
uments, the  names  of  cities,  rivers,  or 
mountains,  may  prove  that  the  Esouara 
(or  Basque),  now  spoken  only  by  the  inme- 
nifioant  tribes  who  style  themselves  Escuai- 
dunao,  tab  once  the  language  of  a  race 
spread  over  the  whole  Spaniui  peninsula; 
but  tiie  language  itself  carries  us  back  to 
times  comparedwith  which  the  days  of  Car- 
thaginian or  Roman  ascendancy  fall  within 
the  period  of  modem  history.  It  seems 
to  point*  in  geological  phrase,  to  strata  of 
which  almost  every  vestige  has  been  oblit- 
erated by  later  floods,  or  as  the  philolo^sts 
might  say,  to  a  time  when  the  only  Ian- 
guages  spoken  throughout  Europe  (so  far 
as  it  was  inhabited)  belonged  to  the  class 
of  which  specimens  are  mO.  seen  in  the 
Basoue  ana  Finnic  dialects. 
Or  the  grammatical  sjrstem  of  this  sin- 

Slar  and  deeply  interesting  language,  M. 
iohel  has  given  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
account.  But  we  feel  bound  to  say  that 
he  has  not  increased  its  value  by  indulg- 
ing in  speculations  on  its  origin  and  affinity 
with  other  tongues.  No  benefit  can  be 
expected  from  researches  into  such  a 
language  as  the  Escuara,  unless  they  are 
carried  on  with  systematic  precision ;  nor 
can  we,  fVom  the  present  condition  of  the 
people,  throw  much  light  on  the  origin 
and  history  of  their  speech  ot  their  civ- 
ilization, unless  all  points  of  ^fiference. 
between  them  and  surrounding  nations 
are  brought  out  at  the  least  as  prominent- 
ly as  the  features  which  they  exhibit  in 
common  with  them.  If  we  smile  at  the 
haste  with  which  Dr.  Arnold  concluded 
tiiat  in  the  Basque  ^  and  ni  or  neu  we 
have  respectively  the  lost  plural  and  sin- 
gular of  the  Latm  eao  and  naa^  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  M.  Michd  draws  from 
a  few  Basque  w6rds  the  evidence  of  Bib- 
lical traditions  will  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  philologists.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  M.  Mohel  is  speaking  serioasly,  when 
be  affirmi  that  in  tiie  word  Ibr  Thursday, 
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"orzeguna,"  (from  orzu^  behold,  and 
eguna^  ^^7^  ^  corti pound  from  egi^  the 
sun,)  we  have  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  as 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  that  an  analysis  of  ereha^  sister,  gives 
us  ar-eba^  the  Eve  of  the  male.  If  the 
Basque  tradition  is  so  surprisingly  in 
accordance  with  the  Biblical  account  as 
to  reserve  for  the  fourth  day  of  the  week 
a  name  which  expresses  the  first  sight  of 
the  sun,  why  should  not  the  fifth  day  have 
a  name  signifying  the  creation  of  fish  and 
fowl,  and  the  sixth  a  name  indicating  the 
creation  of  man  ?  Such  speculations  are, 
in  truth,  mere  guess-work,  and  only  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  science  which  they  are 
intended  to  support ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  M.  Michel  should  have 
followed  a  method  much  like  that  of  older 
critics  who  derived  all  languages  from  the 
Hebrew. 

M.  Michel  remarks  that  in  the  Basque 
language  the  names  of  mountains,  rivers, 
districts,  and  villages  commonly  tell  their 
own  tale.    This  transparent  character  is 
not  peculiar  to  Basque  names.  If  Mugerre, 
near  Bayonne,  means  the  burnt  country, 
it  is  simply  the  land  of  the  Phlegyes; 
Etchegorri,  the  red  house,  is  Erythrae; 
while  Artetche  would  answer  to  Glaph- 
yrae,  and  Larrart  to  Trachis.    It  is,  how- 
ever, a  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the 
Basque  people  that  the  names  of  houses 
are  used  by  them  in  the  place  of  patro- 
nymics.   The  redoubtable  Pierre  de  I'An- 
cre,  the  terror  of  all  reputed  sorcerers 
in  the  Basque   country,  writing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
remarks  that,  "In  Labourd  the  poorest 
inhabitants  in  the  villages  called  them- 
selves lords  or  mistresses  of  such  or  such 
a  house — these  houses  being  their  dwell- 
ings, although  perhaps  not  much  better 
than  a  pigsty"  (p.  17).    The  contempt- 
uous   expression  of   the  French   judge 
betrays  his  utter  inability  to  understand 
the  reason  for  a  habit  which  appeared  to 
him  so  singular.    The  Biscayan's  house 
was  his  castle,  in  a  sense  far  stronger 
than  that  which  the  phrase  bears  in  Eng- 
land.   No  officer  of  justice  could  enter  it, 
nor  could  any  warrant  be  issued  against 
the  owner,  until  he  had  first  been  sum- 
moned to  the  tree  of  Guernica,  there  to 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him.     Lord  Carnarvon  has  rightly  de- 
scribed this  privilege  as  '^  a  custom  more 
determinately  in  favor  of  the  subject  than 


even  our  own  cherished  Hdbeaa  Corpus  /" 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  could 
be  exercised  only  under  the  special  con- 
ditions of  Basque  society. 

No  such  marked  peculiarity  can  be 
found  in  their  popular  superstitions.  The 
Basques  do  not  stand  alone  in  their  dislike 
of  sitting  down  thirteen  in  number  at  a 
dinner-table,  or  in  their  dread  of  a  fit  of 
sneezing,  the  up-setting  of  a  salt-cellar, 
the  crossing  of  knives  and  forks,  or  of 
beginning  a  voyage  on  a  Friday.  They 
are  not  singular  in  looking  on  haggard 
and  wrinkled  old  men  and  women  as  wiz- 
ards or  sorcerers,  or  in  their  belief  in 
lycanthropy ;  but  in  his  elaborate  and 
instructive  chapter  on  Basque  supersti- 
tions, M.  Michel  seeks  to  prove  that  they 
cling  to  such  fancies,  not. because  they 
are,  but  because  because  they  are  not 
credulous. 

"The  famous  criterion,  magister  dixit,  is  no- 
where for  principles  of  practice  less  popular 
than  among  the  Basques.  Tell  them  of  some 
tfue  &ct,  which  to  them  may  appear  improba- 
ble, they  will  listen  politely,  and  perhaps  even 
applaud  your  statements;  but  you  must  not 
suppose  that  they  believe  what  you  say.  Groups 
of  mountaineers  may  be  seen  shaking  their 
heads  incredulously  at  the  bare  mention  of  rail- 
roads or  electric  tel^aphs,  with  which  but  a 
few  years  later  they  may  have  grown  familiar. 
To  believe  in  such  things  every  one  must  see 
them  with  his  eyes,  and  touch  them  with  his 
hands.  I  lay  stress  on  this  point,  which  I 
regard  as  fundamental  and  necessary,  if  we 
wish  seriously  to  account  for  the  superstitions 
of  our  rural  districts." — p.  156. 

But  when  M.  Michel  speaks  of  them  as 
"more  rationalistic  than  the  rationalists 
themselves,"  his  anxiety  to  parry  the 
charge  of  crediility  has  led  him  to  impute 
to  them  the  very  essence  of  all  oredmity. 
The  wildest  superstition  is  grounded  on 
some  congenial  authority,  and  there  are 
laws  of  superstitious  as  of  mythological 
credibility.  The  charge  of  credulity  can 
be  repelled  only  by  showing  that  the 
belief  of  a  people  rests  directly  on  the 
method  of  searching  into  the  truth  of  facts; 
and  M.  Michel  makes  a  strong  efibrt  so  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  Basques,  when  he 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  source  and 
foundation  of  their  superstitions  is  to  be 
looked  for  "in  certsin  truths  which  it 
may  be  useful  to  establish.'*  This  can 
only  mean,  if  the  plea  is  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, that  they  rest  on  certain  facts  which 
are  in  themselves  true.    M.  Michel's  in- 
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stances  scarcely  prove  his  conclusion.  In 
July,  1854,  a  peasant  was  convicted  at 
Romorantin,  and  severely  punished,  for 
breaking  open  a  grave,  because  he  wished 
to  mingle  filings  from  a  human  skull  in  an 
infusion  for  epilepsy.  M.  Michel  can 
scarcely  think  that  medical  prescriptions 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  gravely 
enjoin  the  use  of  this  ingredient  together 
with  parings  from  the  nails  of  executed 
felons,  establish  the  efficacy  of  the  in- 
junction. The  superstitious  use  of  min- 
eral waters  is  more  easily  accounted  for ; 
but  M.  Michel,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
modifies  his  position,  when  he  says  that 
the  custom  rests  on  "  a  basis  sufficiently 
reasonable  for  the  age  in  which  it  took 
its  rise."  His  position  is  still  further 
changed,  when  he  traces  the  prevalent 
belief  that  the  pressure  of  the  hangman's 
hands  can  cure  the  goitre,  to  a  phrase 
which  spoke  of  his  hempen  cord  as  a 
panacea  for  all  evils.  The  explanation  is 
a  good  one ;  but  there  is  no  truth  of  facts 
to  be  established  either  here  or  in  the 
atrocious  cases  in  which  reputed  sorcerers, 
on  a  charge  of  producing  epileptic  affec- 
tions, were  sometimes  placed  over  blazing 
furnaces;  nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  a 
reference  to  the  language  of  Arnold  of 
Villeneuve  (a  physician  of  the  thirteenth 
century),  who  draws  a  distinction  between 
mere  charms  or  amulets  and  the  remedies 
which,  however  fanciful  or  absurd,  he 
recommends  as  operating  by  the  intrinsic 
virtues  'of  their  material.  His  language 
shows  the  feeble  influence  of  a  science  yet 
in  its  infancy ;  but  as  the  efficacy  of  rasp- 
ings from  human  skulls  was  not  estab- 
lished experimentally  as  a  fact,  there  is  so 
far  no  truth  underlying  the  physician's 
prescription  or  the  superstition  of  the 
Basque  people. 

But,  if  we  can  not  admit  a  philosophi- 
cal basis  for  their  popular  belief,  the  prov- 
erbs and  poetry  or  the  nation  explain  in 
some  degree  the  general  course  of  their 
history.  Their  whole  original*  literature 
belongs  clearly  to  a  people  destitute  of 
the  power  of  political  combination,  and 

*  In  his  chapter  on  Basque  Bibliography,  M. 
Michel  gives  a  list  of  works  printed  in  the  lan- 
guage. With  the  exception  of  the  national  songs 
and  romances,  they  consist  almost  wholly  of  trans- 
lations, and  these  mostly  of  devotional  works,  as 
the  Spiritual  Combat^  the  ImitaHon  of  Christy  the 
Exerd9€9  of  Ignacius^  and  Devotions  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  There  are  also  some  translations  of  Cicero 
and  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  many  more  of 
sermons  and  narratives  from  the  Bible.    To  this 


unable,  therefore,  to  impress  their  will  on 
others  or  to  keep  their  own  ground  against 
them.  Like  most  races,  whose  lot  it  has 
been  to  be  continually  worsted,  they  have 
fought  bravely  in  defense  of  their  ancient 
country  ;  and  their  songs  have  preserved 
some  memory  of  a  few  of  these  contests, 
in  which,  with  a  true  instinct,  they  attrib- 
ute victory,  when  gained,  rather  to  their 
rugged  mountain-passes  than  to  their  own 
military  skill.  Alike  in  their  popular  say- 
ings and  their  popular  songs,  there  is 
much  true  and  tender  feeling,  with  a  tone 
of  pathos  which  in  many  a  poem  sounds 
like  the  dirge  of  a  fallen  people.  It  is  the 
patient  utterance  of  a  nation  which  accepts 
the  gradual  decay  of  its  power  as  its  al- 
lotted portion.  M.  Michel  has  drawn  a 
perfectly  true  picture,  when  he  says  that 

"  The  exhaustion  and  weariness  caused  by  so 
many  wars,  the  useless  shedding  of  so  much 
blood,  followed  only  by  further  weakening  of 
their  nationality,  made  war  appear  to  the  Basque 
as  a  scourge,  and  deeds  of  heroism  as  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  courage  roused  by  unjust 
aggressions.  It  became  thenceforth  difficult 
for  him  to  indulge  in  romance,  or  to  listen  with 
delight  to  tales  and  descriptions  agreeable  only 
to  those  who  have  not  experienced  their  terri- 
ble realities,  or  rather  perhaps  to  those  who, 
having  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of  peril  and 
disaster,  can  still  trace  to  past  dangers  some 
solid  gains  for  the  present  or  the  future.  In 
short,  there  may  be  feelings  of  pleasure  in  the 
idea  of  dangers  to  which  there  is  a  brighter 
side ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort  to 
quicken  the  imagination  of  the  Basque — suffer- 
ings without  end^  pillage  and  horrors  of  every 
kind,  formed  the  sequel  to  all  their  battles  and 
all  their  struggles." — p.  226. 

There  is,  however,  no  real  warrant  for 
believing  that  the  general  character  of 
their  poetry  was  ever  diffisrent  from  what 
it  is  now,  or  that  any  great  epic  poems 
have,  as  M.  Michel  fears,  been  lost.  The 
popular  songs,  of  which  writers  in  the 
fourteenth  and  the  two  following  centu- 
ries speak,  were  probably  songs  of  much 
the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  most 
widely  circulated  now.  In  these  M.  Mi- 
chel asserts  that — 

"Among  commonplace  or  even  trivial 
thoughts,  we  meet  not  unfrequently  with  hap- 
py inspirations  and  outbursts  of  true  poetry, 
which,  for  boldness,  strength,  richness,  or  grace, 

habit  of  translating,  the  History  of  Guipuzcoa,  by 
Don  Juan  de  Iztueta,  and  the  History  of  the 
Basques  (in  verse),  by  M.  Hiriborren,  furnish  al- 
most the  only  exceptioiii. 
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may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  perfect 
productions  of  a  like  nature  left  to  us  in  Greek 
or  Latin  literature.  May  we  not  fisdrly  say  with 
Nodier,  *  The  Basque  and  the  Bas-Breton  wait 
only  for  poets.  All  the  instruments  of  poetry 
are  ready  for  them,  as  they  were  in  England  on 
the  coming  of  Chaucer,  and  in  France  on  that 
of  Vmon  ? '  "—p.  221. 

Yet,  unless  an  exception  is  to  be  made 
in  favor  of  some  of  their  tragedies,  the 
poets  have  not  come :  and  to  indifferent 
judges  the  character  of  the  people  suffi- 
ciently explains  their  absence.  But  a 
fufther  difficulty  with  regard  to  Basque 
proverbs  and  poems  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  only  in  comparativelv  re- 
cent times  been  committed  to  writing. 
Hence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
how  much  may  be  consciously  borrowed 
from  those  of  other  nations,  where  a 
marked  resemblance  may  be  discovered 
between  them.  The  proverb,  "  Erroma 
ecen  horen  batez  acabatu ''  (Rome  was 
not  built  in  an  hour),  is  a  mere  translation. 
But  when  the  Basque  colonist  far  away  in 
Montevideo  says  plaintively, 

"Churiguriac  oro 
Ez  dire,  Ez  irin," 

("All  that  looks  white  is  not  corn-flour") — 
p.  346, 

he  may  not  have  been  conscious  that  the 
same  bitter  experience  found  expression 
in  the  saying,  "All  that  glitters  is  not 
gold." 

But  M.  Michel  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  the  earliest  trace  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal proverb, 

"  Gois  gorriac  laklarke  uri, 
Arrats  gorriac  egur  aldi," 

("  A  ruddy  morning  betokens  rain,  a  red  even- 
ing promises  fiur  weather,") 

is  to  be  £[)und  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. The  maxim  is  modified  to  suit  the 
climate  of  each  country,  and  the  same  ob- 
servation of  phenomena  led  Virgil  to  re- 
mark, 

"  Yento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phoebe," 

and  to  caution  the  farmer  against  rain, 

"  Sol  ubi  nascentem  maculis  vanaverit  ortum," 
The  proverb 

*'  Othrizcn  estaquiena  Jaincoiri 
Berraio  itsasoari," 

("  The  man  who  knows  not  how  to  pray  to  God 
should  go  to  the  s^  to  learn,") 


bears  a  resemblance,  the  more  remarkable 
if  undesigned,  to  the  saying  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalmist, ''  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
know  the  works  of  the  Lord." 

Of  the  dramatic  representations  among 
the  Basques  M.  Michel  has  given  a  valu- 
able account,  which  would  have  been  still 
more  interesting  if  he  had  been  somewhat 
less  lavish  of  unnecessary  detail.  Of 
these  dramas,  whether  reh^ous,  tragic, 
or  comic,  the  people  are  passionately  fond. 
The  subjects  of  their  pastorals  (of  which 
M.  Michel  has  himself  collected  thirty- 
four)  are  taken  from  the  Bible  historj, 
from  Christian  hagiology  and  the  chansons 
de  geste^  or  even  from  the  mythology  of 
heathen  Rome.  The  day  of  representa- 
tion is  necessarily  a  general  holiday,  for 
the  whole  commxmity  must  be  present, 
whether  as  actors  or  spectators.  The 
former  «-e  selected  frpm  among  the  young 
men  of  the  district,  for,  by  a  custom  un- 
like that  of  the  Tyrolese,  girls  rarely  ap- 
pear on  the  stage^  while  an  etcheco-dlhaha^ 
or  maiden  of  good  family,  never  takes 
Jmrt  in  these  peirormances.  For  the  mod- 
erate sum  of  about  forty  fiuncs,  the  school* 
master  of  the  place  generally  undertakes 
the  duties  ot  copyist,  manager,  and 
prompter.  A  few  rehearsals  in  a  private 
nouse  prepare  the  actors  for  their  public 
appearance  on  a  stage  which  much  resem- 
bles that  of  Thespis.  At  one  end  of  the 
scaffold  may  be  seen  commonly  a  mon- 
strous puppet,  to  which  motion  is  impart- 
ed  by  ropes,  and  which  among  the  Basques 
passes  for  the  Mohammedan  Allah.    The 

fymnastic  dances  which,  during  the  acoi- 
ental  interruptions  of  the  drama,  repre- 
sent the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  spirits 
for  the  possession  of  man,  make  it  more 
probable  that  the  real  meaning  of  this 
curious  custom  is  to  be  sought  in  the  per- 
sonification of  the  evil  power,  which  in 
every  system  of  m^^ology  counteracts 
the  beneficent  principle.  On  the  stage 
with  the  actors  are  to  be  seen  the  chief 
persons  of  the  district,  the  dressmakers, 
who  also  are  charged  with  the  scenic 
decorations,  the  prompter,  and  two  mm- 
strels,  who,  with  violm  and  flute,  aided 
by  a  tambourine,  accompany  the  songs 
which,  in  the  form  of  prayers  or  hvmns, 
are  chanted  in  critical  parts  of  the  arama 
by  the  actors,  or  by  a  chorus  of  children. 
Thus  the  angels  comfort  Genevieve  in  her 
agony  with  the  vision  of  the  glories  of 
heaven,  which  like  a  brilliant  star  shall 
shed  their  splendor  on  her  when,   s^ 
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stands,  in  Paradise,  before  the  throne  of 
God.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment  should  sometimes 
upset  the  reason  of  maidens  who  have 
acted  the  martyr's  part,  or  that  even  in 
old  ago  their  eyes  should  flash  and  their 
breast  heave  at  the  mere  remembrance  of 
the  scene  enacted  before  the  enraptur- 
ed crowd.  The  Christian  kin^  and  his 
nobles,  the  Mohammedan  caliph  and  his 
servants,  the  8atanB^  who  appear  in  the 
gymnastic  dances,  have,  each,  a  conven- 
tional costume,  and  these  dresses  are  pro- 
cured by  a  general  levy  on  the  goods  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  resist.  Jewels  and  ribbons  are 
especially  laid  under  contribution  for  the 
crowns  of  kiws  and  the  coronets  of 
princes  and  nobles.  On  the  day  of  per- 
formance, the  actors  ride  in  procession 
through  the  streets,  and  having  passed  be- 
fore the  houses  of  the  mayor  and  chief 
inhabitants,  dismount  at  the  theater.  The 
evil  archangel  is  the  first  to  mount  the 
steps,  followed  by  his  ministers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  actors  in  an  order  of  prece- 
dence determined  by  the  importance  of 
the  part  which  each  sustains.  At  the  end 
of  a  prologue  which  sketches  the  incidents 
of  the  drama  as  carefully  as  a  prologue 
of  Euripides,  the  pastoral  begins. 

'^  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  atten- 
tion and  stillness  of  the  audience,  in  spite  of 
the  vast  throng  of  people  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition. They  remain  crowded  and  suffocated 
in  a  wearisome  posture  during  the  four  or  five 
hours  of  the  performance.  On  the  faces  turned 
eagerly  toward  the  stage  not  a  sign  of  impa- 
tience is  to\be  seen  ;  alwou^h  they  can  scarcely 
breathe,  not  a  sigh  is  to  be  heard,  except  when 
innocence  and  virtue  are  persecuted,  and  then 
their  sympathy  shows  itself  in  tears.  All  the 
dialogues  and  maxims  are  received  with  avidity, 
and  furnish  afterward  material  for  conversation, 
or  lessons  for  the  education  of  children." — ^p.  51. 

No  charge  is  made  for  seats  at  these 
performances,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
need,  as  at  Athens,  for  a  Theoric  fund  to 
enable  the  poorer  citizens  to  be  present  at 
them.    But  there  are  two  sources  of  rev- 

*  While  in  the  Basque  country  a  few  years  ago, 
we  were  pointed  to  a  lofty  peat  in  the  Pyrenees 
called  the  Pic  du  Midi,  havmg  two  prongs,  con- 
cerning which  the  Basque  people  have  a  curious 
legend.  They  say,  the  deyil,  desiring  to  learn  the 
Basaue  language — which  is  extremely  di£5cult — 
climbed  up  and  sat  six  months  on  that  mountain, 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  laii^^uage,  in  order  to 
learn  it ;  but  in  his  convulsive  e&rts  to  pronounce 
the  words,  he  split  the  mountain.— So.  Eoueona 


enue  for  defraying  costs.  The  spectators 
pav  voluntarily  a  price  far  exceemng  their 
value  for  the  refreshments  which  are  dis* 
tributed  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  ac- 
tors, while  the  pastoral  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  dances,  of  which  the  first  three 
are  a  Qostly  amusement  for  the  dancers. 
To  take  part  in  the  first,  a  sum  varying 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred francs  must  be  paid,  while  a  place  in 
the  second  can  be  obtained  from  twenty 
to  fifty  francs,  and  in  the  third  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  francs.  If  any  profits  re- 
main after  paying  all  costs,  they  are 
expended  in  discharging  the  account  for 
wine  drunk  during  the  rehearsals,  and  for 
a  dinner  and  ball  given  about  a  week  after 
the  performance.  The  actors  and  spec- 
tators carry  with  them  on  their  way  home 
some  little  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  witnessed  or  took  part  in  the  pas- 
toral ;  and  if  the  people  of  villages  be- 
tween which  there  is  any  rivalry  chance 
to  take  the  same  road,  the  encounter  not 
unfirequently  leads  to  hard  knocks, ''  and 
the  drama,  which  was  supposed  to  be  end- 
ed, is  sometimes  renewed  at  the  assizes." 

If  the  frequent  adoption  of  sacred  sub- 
jects furnishes  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  these  pastorals  came  into  fashion 
amon^  the  Basques  during  the  centuries 
in  which  mysteries  such  as  those  of  the 
Ammergau  were  most  in  vogue,  the  many 
plays  founded  on  the  death  of  Roland,  or 
other  events  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
served,  in  M.  Michel^  opinion,  to  prove 
that  they  spring  from  the  original  genius 
of  the  people.  Whatever  may  be  their 
origin,  M.  Michel  notices  as  remarkable, 
the  fact  that  these  pastorals,  with  the  satir- 
ical dramas  and  masquerades  of  the  car- 
nival, are  to  be  found  only  in  Soule,  the 
country  of  the  best-known  Basque  poets. 
In  Labourd  the  change  which  has  led  to 
this  difference  appears  to  be  a  recent  one. 
There  are,  or  were  not  long  since,  living 
at  St.  Jean  de  Lus  women  who  have  taken 
part  in  tragedies.  The  possibility  that 
what  has  happened  in  Labourd  may  hap- 
pen also  in  Soule,  is  a  strong  argument 
for  collecting  the  text  of  all  existing  pas- 
torals, '^before  the  wind  which  blows 
from  France  or  Spain  shall  have  scattered 
them  away  for  ever." 

Their  comedies  (Tobenumunstrac),  far 
from  serving  as  a  vehicle  of  satire  against 
abstract  human  vices,  treat  simply  of 
scandals  which  may  arise  in  their  own  so- 
ciety.   Conjugal  infidelity^or  theinfrao- 
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tion  of  Salic  law  by  a  wife  who  nsiirps 
sway  over  her  husband,  furnished  in  times 
past  the  subject  of  a  stinging  comedy,  and 
the  offending  wife  or  husband  was  pa- 
raded before  the  public  in  the  asto-laster- 
cac^  or  ignominious  procession,  in  which 
tlie  culprit,  as  in  Eastern  lands,  rode  fac- 
ing the  tail  of  an  ass.  The  houses  of 
widowiJrB  or  widows  who  ventured  on  a 
second  marriage  were  visited  down  to  the 
very  night  of  the  wedding  (for  in  Soule 
no  widow  could  be  married  during  the 
daytime)  by  noisy  crowds,  whose  words 
were  neither  soft  nor  courteous.  The 
original  motive  of  these  disagreeable  at- 
tentions may  have  been  to  put  a  check  on 
second  nuptials ;  but  the  ceremony  may 
now  be  avoided  by  the  payment  of  money, 
and  the  gift  of  a  barrel  of  wine  will  secure 
impunity  for  the  nuptials  of  the  oldest  wid- 
ow in  the  community. 

Among  their  historical  tragedies  are 
some  which,  as  specimens  of  oral  tradi- 
tions, are  at  least  as  remarkable  as  their 
earlier  songs,  while  they  certainly  exhibit 
the  highest  form  of  Basque  poetry.  M. 
IMichel  may  fairly  speak  of  one  scene  in 
the  tragedy  of  Mari/  of  Navarre  as  "  really 
sublime."  The  true  Basque  spirit  is  shown 
in  the  bearing  of  the  captive  King  Sancho 
Abarca,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  daughter. 
"  What  answer  shall  I  take  back  to  the 
caliph  ?"  says  the  slave  of  Abdalrahman  : 
*'  am  I  to  tell  him  that  thou  spurnest  his 
love?  I  must  fulfill  his  behest;  what 
shall  I  say  for  thee  ?"  '  "  Tell  him  that  I 

will  die— die  a  thousand  times "    "  I 

can  never  take  him  such  a  message  as  this," 
is  the  answer  of  Osman  :  "  thou  knowest 
not  how  fearful  is  his  anger."  "  A  crea- 
ture of  dust  can  make  thee  tremble,"  replies 
the  captive  maiden,  "how  much  more 
ought  I  to  fear  the  King  of  Angels !  I 
foar  not  men :  but  thou  mayest  fall  down 
before  them  if  it  pleases  thee."  Without 
exaggerating  the  merits  of  Basque  poetry, 
we  may  say  with  M.  Davoisin,  "  Si,  apros 
quelques  siccles,  quand  ce  petit  i)euple 
aufa  perdu,  avec  sa  nationality  phenom- 
enale,  la  langue  qu'il  parle  aujourd'hui,  si, 
dis-je,  on  rctrouve  encore  ses  pieces  dram- 
atiques,  on  sera  tente  de  croirc  qu'elles 
ne  sont  pas  Pceuvre  de  pauvrcs  gens  qui 
u'ont  eu  auciine  teinture  des  Ipttres :  alors 
encore  un  rayon  do  gloirc  b'rillera  sur 
eux." 

One  of  these  tragedies,  on  the  life  and 
death  of  Clovis,  adheres  with  very  tolera- 
ble faithfuUieas  to  the  history  and  diarao- 


ter  of  the  age.  At  however  late  a  time 
the  play  may  have  been  composed  or  re- 
duced to  writing,  the  materials  must,  it 
would  seem,  have  been  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  without  substantial  change 
during  a  period  which  mf^t  fairly  excite 
the  wonder  of  Sir  Comewall  Lewis.  It 
is,  at  the  least,  strange  that  a  tragedji 
professing  to  relate  events  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, should  contain  more  of  real  histonf; 
than  a  play  designed  to  illustrate  the  life 
of  the  first  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth 
Possibly  the  Basques  may  have  felt  a  deep- 
er interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  earlier 
than  those  of  the  later  conqueror,  and  the 
drama  of  Napoleon  maybe  the  work  mere- 
ly  of"  some  village  philosopher  who  looked 
contemptuously  on  popul^^  tales  with  cor^ 
poral  s  and  quartermasters  for  their  heroes.** 
But  the  tragedy  of  Clovis  wonld  at  once 
vield  in  value  to  the  song  of  the  Cantabri, 
if  we  could  only  believe  that  the  latter 
was  composed  not  long  after  the  Tictories 
of  Octavianus,  of  which  it  professes  to 
speak.  But,  as  M.  Michel  justly  remarkSi 
it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  a  nation, 
"  which  forgets  so  quickly "  has  thus  re- 
tained the  memory  of  a  siege  which  took 
place  nearly  two  thousand  years  aso ;  and 
the  account  that  the  song  was  round  by 
Juan  Ibaiiez  de  Ibarguen  about  the  year 
1590,  on  an  old  worm-eaten  piece  of  parcb- 
mcnt,  is  open  to  grave  suspicion.  It  pr^ 
sents,  in  short,  '^  marks  of  antiquity,  whicfa| 
if  they  fail  to  prove  that  of  the  poem,  create 
from  their  mere  number  a  distrast  of  its 
authenticity." — p.  231. 

The  song  of  Attabiscar  is,  on  everr 
ground,  of  greater  importance.  Fully  ad- 
mitting the  difiiculties  connected  with  oral 
transmission,  and  the  lateness  of  the  time 
in  which  the  Basque  noems  were  reduced 
to  writing,  M.  Michel  is  still  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  song  belongs  to  the  age 
of  which  it  speaks,  both  from  its  general 
character  and  more  particularly  because 
the  Frank  king  mentioned  in  it  is  called 
Carloman.  "There  is  every  reason,"  he 
remarks, "  for  concluding  that  this  during 
his  lifetime  was  the  name  of  Charlemagne, 
who  received  the  title  of  Carolus  Magnua 
merely  by  Latinizmg  the  sound  of  his  real 
name.  This,  it  is  true,  has  been  fully 
shown  by  J.  Grimm  and  M.  Michelet  bch 
fore  the  publication  of  the  song :  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  their  works  should  hare  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  giving  an  air  of  aii> 
tiquity  to  this  poem  by  assigning  to  the 
great  emperor  another  name  than  that  hf 
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^vllich  he  is  generally  known."  (P.  235.)* 
The  following  version  may  give  some  idea 
of  a  song  which  the  student  of  Basque 
may  read  in  the  original  language  in  M. 
JMichel's  pages.  It  is  a  song  of  triumph 
over  Roland  the  Brave  who  fell  in  tne 
disastrous  fight  of  Roncesvalles : 

"  A  cry  is  heard 
In  the  Basque  mountains. 

Every  etche^o-jauna  [master  of  a  house],  stand- 
ing before  his  door, 

Listens  and  cries,  Who  is  there,  and  what  seek 
they? 

The  hound  which  was  sleeping  at  his  master's 
feet, 

Rises ;  and  his  deep  baying  resounds  through 
Attabiscar. 

"There  is  a  noise  on  the  hill  of  Iba- 
fieta; 
It  echoes,  as  it  draws  near,  between  the  rocks. 
It  is  the  dull  murmur  of  a  coming  host 
Our  men  have  answered  it  on  the  mountain- 

tops, 
The  warning  of  their  horns  has  been  heard, 
iVnd  the  etcheco-jauna  sharpens  his  weapons 
for  the  fight 

*'They  come,  they  come!    What  a  hedge  of 

spears ! 
Banners  of  all  hues  float  in  the  midst, 
And  a  dazzling  light  flashes  from  their  arms. 
How  many  are  they  ?    Comrade,  count  them 

well. 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 

nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve. 
Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen, 

eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty. 

''  Twenty !  aye,  and  thousands  more. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  count  them. 
Let  hand  join  with  hand,  to  uproot  the  rocks, 
And  hurl  them  down  firom  the  mountain-sum- 
mits 
On  their  heads, 
Till  they  lie  crushed  and  dead. 

''  What  would  they  with  our  hills,  these  men  of 

the  North  ? 
Wherefore  have  they  come  to  vex  our  peace  ? 
When  God  made  these  mountains,  it  was  that 

men  should  not  puss  them. 

*  The  argument  is,  seemingly,  of  no  great  force. 
The  mark  of  Charles  the  King  (signmn  Caroli 
regis)  is  attached  to  existing  charters ;  and  Charle- 
magne had  a  brother  named  Carloman,  who  sur- 
vived his  father  Pepin  three  years,  and. so  left  an 
undivided  sovereignty  to  Kiurl  or  Charles,  after- 
ward called  the  Great  The  Basque  poet  may 
possibly  have  confused  the  names  of  the  two 
brothers,  although  Carloman  died  seven  vears  be- 
fore the  fight  of  Roncesvalles ;  but  if  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name  Carloman  does  not  tend  to  es- 
tablish the  authenticity  of  the  poem,  it  is  of  little 
weight  against  it.  ^ 
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But  the  rocks  fall,  and  smite  down  their 

hosts. 
The  blood  flows  in  streams,  the  mangled 

limbs  quiver. 
Ha  I  for  the  crushing  of  bones !    Ha  I  for  the 

sea  of  blood  1 

"  Fly,  ye  who  have  strength ;  fly,  ye  who  have 

horses  t 
Fly,  King  Carloman,  with  thy  sable  plumes 

and  scarlet  mantle  ? 
Roland  the  Brave,   thy  loved  nephew,  lies 

dead; 
Thy  bravery  hath  been  of  no  avail  for  him. 
Now,  ye  Basques,  leave  these  rocks. 
And  shoot  down  yoiu*  enemies  in  their  flight 

with  your  arrows. 

"  They  fly,  they  fly  I  Where  is  the  hedge  of 
spears? 

Where  are  the  banners  of  all  hues  that  floated 
above  them  ? 

No  dazzling  light  flashes  firom  their  blood- 
soiled  armor. 

How  many  are  they  ?  Comrade,  count  them 
with  care. 

Twenty,  nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen,  six- 
teen, fifteen,  fourteen,  thirteen. 

Twelve,  eleven,  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six, 
five,  four,  three,  two,  one. 

'*  One !  there  is  not  even  one  remaining. 

All  is  over.  Etcheco-jaunay  thou  mayest  go 
back  with  thy  hoimd. 

Embrace  thy  wife  and  thy  children. 

Furbish  thy  weapons,  hang  them  upTwith  the 
horn,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep  be- 
neath them.  ^ 

The  eagles  will  come  in  the  night  to  feed  on 
mangled  flesh. 

And  the  bones  shall  bleach  on  the  ground 
for  evermore." 

With  these  songs  and  the  tragedies 
which  relate  the  fortunes  of  Clovis  and 
Sancho  Abarca  close^  if  genuine,  the 
Basque  traditions  of  ancient  times.  Their 
other  songs  belong,  by  comparison,  to  the 
present  generation.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these,  weak  and  prosaic  as 
they  may  be,  relate  to  Basque  coloniza- 
tion in  ^America — the  sequel,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Cleirac,  of  explorations  which  an- 
ticipated those  of  Columbus  and  his  sue-  . 
cessors.  There  are  few  more  conspicuous 
instances  of  the  folly  of  trusting  oral 
tradition  as  a  means  for  establishing  the 
truth  of  facts.  If  Basque  sailors  had  for 
generations  fished  in  Amencan  waters, 
there  is  a  bathos  in  the  idea  of  Columbns 
as  a  discoverer;  and  the  absurdity  is 
heightened  by  the  Basque  legend  that  he 
was  guided  by  one  of  their  own  seamen 
who  knew  all  about  it.    But  Basque  ex- 
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ploits,  like  all  others,  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty imposed  .on  defective  evidence.  In 
the  judgment  of  some  modem  writers,  the 
American  continent  was  discovered  by 
Phoenicians  ;*  and  the  explorations  of  the 
Basque  fishermen  must  be  classed  with 
those  of  the  Venetian  Nicolo  Zeno,  who 
paw  marvelous  things  in  Estotiland  and 
Drogeo. 

The  Basque,  indeed,  have  reaped  little 
glory  or  profit  from  their  settlements  in 
America.  The  songs,  which  embody  the 
experience  of  the  colonists,  contain,  un- 
like their  superstitions,  a  doctrine,  whole- 
some for  these  times,  and  instil  a  wise 
suspicion  of  emigration  agents. 

"  From  all  quarters  and  every  point"  (says  tlio 
song)  **  hiury  the  dupers  of  men.  Little  good 
do  they  bring,  and  much  cost  Assuredly 
they  would  not  be  ill  placed  if  thrown  into  a 
dungeon.  .  .  .  Too  late  I  see  the  truth, 
too  late  I  mourn  my  folly.  Let  all  take  warn- 
ing from  me,  and  let  no  one  injiis  senses  think 
of  coming  to  these  countries." 

His  grief  borrows  the  language  of  the 
Hebrew  dirge:  "If  ever  I  forget  my 
mother,  whose  tears  fall  as  she  thinks 
that  she  may  never  see  me  more — if  I  for- 
get my  father,  my  friends,  my  country, 
may  my  tongue  remain  motionless  in  my 
mouth"  (p.  348).  The  same  love  for 
their  mountains  and  valleys,  the  same 
home-sickness  during  absence,  the  same 
sensibility  to  tender  emotions  and  the 
softer  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  with 
deep  religious  and  moral  convictions  and 
a  spirit  of  manliness  equal  to  every  thing 
but  the  work  of  aggression,  mark  their 
recent  poetry  as  a  whole,  and  exhibit  the 
mind  of  a  people  who,  seeing  their  fate 
in  the  future,  are  determined  that  the 
period  of  their  decay  shall  lack  neither 
dignity  nor  consolation.  The  song  of  the 
Tree  of  Guernica,  beneath  whose  ancient 
branches  meet  the  Guizon-onac,  or  good 
men,  of  the  land,f  expresses  the  assurance 
tliat  the  true  foundations  of  a  state  arc 
laid  in  righteousness. 

*'  The  tree  of  Guernica  is  blessed, 
And  loved  by  all  among  the  Basque  people. 
Flourish,  and  spread  thy  finiit  through  all  the 

world ; 
AVe  cherish  thee,  0  sacred  tree. 

•  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Oa  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,  p.  448. 
f  Lord  Carnarvon,  Portugol  and  Galicla,  p.  822. 


^^  It  is  now  a  thousand  years 
Since  God  planted  the  tree  of  Guernica. 
Remain,  then,  standing,  for  if  in  oUr  day  thou 

fallest. 
Utter  ruin  is  our  portion. 

**  But  thou  will  not  fall,  0  loved  tree, 
If  the  senate  of  Biscay  bears  itself  welL 
In  thee  we  have  a  surety 
That  the  Basque  people  may  dwell  in  peace. 

*'  Mayest  thou  flourish  always  I 
To  beg  this  gilt  we  fall  on  our  knees  in 

prayer.  r        . 

And,  when  we  have  sought  this  with  our 

whole  heart, 
The  tree  shall  live  now,  and  in  all  the  time 

to  come." 

In  their  love-songs,  all  of  which  have 
at  least  some  prettiness,  stars,  doyea,  and 
roses  famish  the  favorite  imagery.  They 
are  commonly  thrown  into  the  form  ol 
dialogues.  The  lover  is  ready  with  his 
comparisons. 

**  The  morning  star  rises  first  on  the  horuon ; 
They  say  that  of  all  stars  it  is  the  fiiirest. 
But  on  the  earth  I  see  one  fairer  still, 
AVhich  hath  not  its  equal  in  the  heaven. 


**  ToiT  star,  thou  art  full  of  charms : 
I  can  not  live  without  thy  presence. 
Open  the  gate  in  the  name  of  love, 
For  thy  parents  doubtless  are  asleep. 


vtt 


The  maiden  answers  cantioasllj^ : 

"  In  the  name  of  love  I  will  open  the  door, 
Yet  I  fear  that  thou  mayest  deceive  me. 
Of  all  who  have  trusted  in  young  men 
I  have  seen  but  few  who  have  not  been  de- 
ceived.'' V 

The  song  closes  with  a  protest  against 
so  disagreeable  an  insinuation. 

"  Why  speak  to  me  thus  ? 
Knowcst  thou  not  that  I  am  a  man  of 

honor  ? 
Knowcst  thou  not,  that  I  have  no  will  to 

hurt  tliCQ, 
That  no  thought  of  trickery  has  passed  acrostf 

my  mmd  f ' 

The  Basque  humor  lies  chiefly  in  qniet 
innuendo.  A  poem  on  a  shipyrrebk,  in 
which  the  captain  and  most  of  the  pa^ 
sengers  were  lost,  be^ns  with  the  com- 
placent declaration,  *^  In  the  year  1848, 
on  the  ICth  day  of  July,  I  composed  these 
fine  new  verses,  having  found  the  finest 
possible  subject."    The  poet  avers  that 
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some  laid  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on 
the  captain.  "  But  I  do  not  know,"  he 
carefully  adds,  "  on  which  side  the  truth 
may  lie.  There  is  no  further  remedy, 
since  all  have  perished.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  had  been  put  to  severe  tests,  and 
lie  would  never  have  received  the  appoint- 
ment if  he  had  not  been  a  fit  man ;  but 
death  was  his  portion,  as  it  is  also  ours, 
and  for  all  who  died  with  hun,  the  hour 
in  which  they  died  was  destined  to  be 
their  last."  Indeed  he  had  known  the 
captain,  and  had  not  much  envied  his  of- 
fice. "  He  was  a  touter  for  passengers — 
a  wretched  employment,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  of  it — but,  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of 
the  passengers,  he  is  now  in  heaven" 
(p.  351).  The  song  entitled  "L'Eau  et 
le  Vin  "is  a  sharp  strife  of  words,  in 
which  the  water  finally  conquers  by  as- 
serting its  preeminence  as  the  medium 
for  all  sea-traffic,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  its  place  in  two  sacraments.  The 
wine  urges  its  presence  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  but  is  rebuked  by  the  charge, 

"  Thy  sprightliness  soon  passes  away, 
Thou  leavest  no  peace  in  families, 
Often  thou  makest  thy  favorite  prevail  in 

tavern  controversies ; 
Ilence  arise  quarrels  and,  firequently,  mur- 
ders.'* 

To  this  there  is  no  reply,  and  the  water 
winds  up  the  argument  in  a  way  which 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Father 
Matthew.  "Men  will  bo  better  for  hat- 
ing thee,  and  loving  me.  Enjoying  a 
tranquil  calm,  and  good  health,  which  is 
sweeter  still,  they  will  have  a  long  life  " 
(p.  359).  Another  song,  which  bids  all 
give  "  honor  to  the  laborer,"  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  mean- 
whites  in  the  Confederate  States,  as  lay- 
ing down  the  only  course  by  which  they 
may  hope  always  "to  have  a  full  pot  on 
the  liearth." 

The  Basque  smugglers  are  a  formidable 
body,  their  work  being  carried  on  in 
wholesale  by  associations  regularly  organ- 
ized, and  in  retail  by  scattered  parties  of 
men,  women,  an3  even  children,  on  the 
mountains.  Some  of  their  chiefs  attain  a 
hi^h  reputation  for  bravery  and  general- 
phi  p,  and  any  idea  of  disgrace  attaching 
to  iho  calling  is  indignantly  repudiated  by 
a  logic  firmly  opposed  to  all  doctrines  of 
protection.  "  After  all,  are  we  not  men 
and  Frenchmen,  like  them  ?  They  have 
fabrics  and  staples,  we  have  the  frontiers. 
Let  each  take  his  profit  {rom  what  he  has" 


(p.  119),  Their  apprsRnation  of  the  smug- 
gler's life  varies  naturally  with  the  meas- 
ure of  their  success.  On  the  mountains 
the  contrabandist  boasts  that  he  could 
drown  his  cares  in  wine,  but  that  of  the 
latter  he  has  plenty,  of  the  former  none. 
In  prison  he  confesses  that  the  occupation 
is  but  a  dolefal  one,  but  that  the  virtues 
of  his  comrades  are  by  no  means  esti- 
mated at  their  true  value.  They  do  no 
harm  to  any  one,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
remembered  by  all  in  their  devotions. 
"  Mention  not  our  names  without  a  pray- 
er, for  no  life  can  be  more  sad  than  ours  " 
(p.  868).*  Yet  a  picture  far  more  wretch- 
ed is  disclosed  in  the  life  of  the  Bohemi- 
ans, or  gypsies,  who  haunt  the  remote 
glens  of  the  Basque  mountains.  Except 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  some  of  these 
outcasts  have  'become  fishermen  and  in- 
termarried with  the  Basque  inhabitants, 
not  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  lat- 
ter, they  lead  a  life  more  miserable  than 
that  of  their  kinsfolk  in  other  lands. 
Hunted  down  in  some  cantons  like  nox- 
ious beasts,  the  remnants  of  this  race, 
who  escaped  the  wholesale  arrest  of 
1802,  live  during  the  winter  in  trunks  of 
trees  or  in  huts  abandoned  by  shepherds, 
and  in  summer  under  the  open  sky,  feed- 
ing on  vegetable  matter,  fresh  or  decayed, 
or  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  which  have  died 
from  poison  or  by  a  natural  death — in 
short,  on  any  thing  that  they  can  find ; 
and  nothing,  M.  Michel  remarks,  either 
disgusts  or  hurts  them.  Like  the  gyp- 
sies of  England  and  other  countries,  they 
look  on  baptism  as  a  spell,  of  which  the 
power  is  strengthened  by  repetition, 
jiiany  of  their  children  are  educated  in 
the  communal  school,  but  after  their  first 


*  Some  of  the  most  interestinjr  among  the 
pleasant  tales  collected  in  the  Samaneero  du 
Payt  Basque^  the  authorship  of  which  we  are 
tempted  to  attribute  to  M.  Michel  himself,  relate 
the  exploits  and  liv^s  of  Basque  smugglers  and 
gypsies ;  but  their  value  is  certainly  not  Increased 
by  the  free  treatment  which  they  have  undergone. 
In  the  volume  on  the  Basoue  country  (p.  122) 
Ganis,  one  of  the  most  notea  contrabandists,  car- 
ries the  princess  of  Beira,  the  affianced  bride  of 
Don  Carlos,  across  the  Spanish  frontier — the  only 
sufferer  being  a  geologist  named  Ck)1]egno,  who 
was  hurried  off  to  prison  under  the  idea  that  he 
was  the  Count  of  Alontemolin,  the  son  of  Don 
Carlos.  In  the  Romaruxro  the  princess  becomes 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  Ganis  is  represented  as 
falling  in  love  with  her,  while  he  strives  to  rescue 
her  from  the  officers  on  the  frontier.  Such  raria- 
tions  make  the  narrative  a  pretty  tale,  and  nothing: 
more,  when  a  different  handling  might  have  given 
it  a  historical  value.       \ 
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communion  they  return  invariably  to  the 
savage  life  of  their  fathers.  "  He  who  is 
bom  in  the  wood  must  go  back  to  it ;" 
and  some  striking  legends  in  the  Homan- 
cero  illustrate  the  truth  of  their  favorite 
proverb.  In  death  these  wanderers  are 
as  mysterious  as  in  their  life  they  are 
wretched ;  their  graves  are  never  to  be 
seen,  and  M.  Michel  conjectures  that,  like 
Attila,  they  may  be  buried  under  the 
bed  of  a  stream,  which  for  a  few  hours 
has  been  diverted  from  its  course. 

The  identity  of  customs  and  legends  in 
countries  utterly  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  each  other  is,  perhaps, 
a  greater  mystery  than  any  with  which 
the  science  of  language  has  to  deal.  The 
latter  admits  that  tribes  and  nations  may 
even  change  their  speech  from  contact 
with  their  immediate  neighbors  :  their 
legends  and  customs,  if  they  differ  from 
those  of  the  nations  round  about,  they 
must  have  brought  with  them ;  and  if 
these  are  found  in  other  lands  with  which 
no  intercourse  has  been  possible  during 
historical  ages,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
problem  which  we  can  not  thrust  aside, 
but  on  which  it  would  be  rash  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  without  the  most  am- 
ple evidence.  Of  all  customs,  few  are 
more  singular  and  apparently  more  unin- 
telligible than  the  Basque  practice  of  the 


Couvade  (or  hatching)  at  child-birtb. 
^'En  Biscaye,  dans  des  valltes,  dont  le 
population  rappelle,  par  ses  nsages,  I'eiw 
fance  de  la  soci6t6,  les  femmes  se  lerent 
imm^diatement  apres  leurs  couches  et 
vaquent  aux  soins  de  menage,  pendiat 
que  leur  mari  se  met  an  lit,  prena  la  ten* 
are  cr6ature  avec  lui,  et  re9oit  ainu  ht 
compliments  des  volsins  ^  (p.  201).  Tet 
this  custom  (without  laying  stress  on  the 
statement  of  Marco  Polo  that  he  found  it 
in  Tartary)  existed  in  B^am  and  still  sz- 
ists  among  certain  African  and  Amerioaa 
tribes.  As  M.  Michel  remarks,  nothing 
is  gained  by  referring  the  praotioe  to  the 
Basque  legend  of  Aitor;  but  his  own 
conclusion,  that  in  this  custom  we  ha^e 
an  ^^  expression  of  the  barbarism,  in  wfaibh 
man  the  warrior  is  every  thing  and  the 
woman  nothing,"  scarcely  amounts  to  an 
explanation.  M.  Michel  cites  DiodoraBi 
who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  existing 
down  to  his  own  day  in  Corsica :  but  the 
whole  stress  of  his  account  is  laid  cm  tke 
fact  that  the  man  feigns  to  be  sick — a  jm- 
tence  scarcely  consistent  with  the  boasted 
strength  of  Uie  warrior.  The  coSxistenoe 
of  such  practices  in  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  world  points  the  way  to  inqniriop 
which  may  lead  us  to  some  straose  con- 
clusions ;  but  the  path  is  one  which  most 
be  trodden  with  the  utmost  wariness. 


From   Bentlj*!   Mlseellftnj. 


THE      LAST      NEW      EMPIRE. 


TuE  treaty  has  just  been  signed  in  Paris 
by  which  the  last  difficulties  were  removed 
that  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  Mexi- 
can impeiial  throne  for  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.  This  prince,  who  is  just  two- 
and-thirty  years  of  age,  has  consequently 
resigned  the  delicious  solitudes  of  his 
castle  of  Miramar,  in  order  to  wear  in  the 
land  of  the  Aztecs  a  crown  which  foreign 
arms  have  gained  for  him.  It  is  a  strange 
name  thus  played  by  destiny!  The 
Prench  family  of  the  Bourbons  lost  the 
kingdom  which  the  Hapsburg  Charles  Y. 
•founded,  and  the  French  &mily  of  the 


Bonapartes  regains  this  same  Idnsdom 
for  the  Hapsburg  Maximilian.  He  is  the 
first  emperor  since  Monteznma,  who  talcM 
up  his  residence  in  this  oountry,  or  the 
second  we  might  say,  if  We  counted  Itiir> 
bide,  that  emperor  of  a  single  day. 

Historical  reminiscences  will  not  attnet 
the  sympathies  of  any  Mexican  to  his 
new  ruler.  The  Creole  of  Mexico  has  no 
feeling  for  the  romance  that  floats  rooad 
old  ruins  and  old  immes.  He  allows  the 
monuments  of  his  country  to  dissolm 
into  dust,  and  detests  the  glorious  ocMi- 
quistadors.     But  the  new  emperor  will 
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find  a  more  powerful  support  than  any 
romantic  associations  could  afford  him  in 
the  longing  for  rest,  which  is  equally  felt 
by  all  classes.  At  last  the  Mexican  de- 
sires for  once  to  throw  off  the  Nessus 
garment  of  revolution ;  once  in  a  way  ifo 
cease  hearing  the  "  gritos,"  which  rang  in 
his  ears  nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
which  regularly  presented  themselves  as 
appeals  for  liberty,  but  so  disgraced  that 
name  that  every  honest  friend  of  his 
country  had  grown  to  detest  the  sinister 
sound. 

To  afford  protection  to  life,  property, 
and  industry,  is  a  task  whose  success  will 
secure  firmness  for  the  young  throne. 
The  French  have  been  workmg  after 
their  fashion  summarily  and  energetically. 
They  have  hanged  or  shot  the  robbers 
who  wished  to  carry  on  business  under  a 
political  mask.  With  the  greatest  impar- 
tiality they  have  behaved  with  as  little 
ceremony  to  the  bandits  who  joined  them 
as  allies,  as  to  those  who  hoisted  Juarez's 
flag.  Although  everything  has  not  been 
carried  out,  a  good  deal  has  been  done. 
The  excellent  police  of  the  French  ha^  ac- 
quired them  sympathies,  on.  which  they 
could  not  calculate  as  foreign  conquerors. 
Only  for  this  reason  has  the  expedition  to 
Mexico — which  all  the  world  condemned 
as  adventurous — proved  a  success.  With 
this  experience  before  him,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  can  not  be  in  doubt  as  to  what 
he  has  to  do.  He  retains  a  foreign  legion 
as  the  prototype  of  a  national  army,  and 
has  a  well-filled  treasury.  When  the  lat- 
ter is  empty,  the  imbounded  resources  of 
the  country  must  be  so  opened  up,  in  peace 
and  order,  as  to  keep  them  regularly 
flowing.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause the  money  which  the  emperor  takes 
with  him  is  borrowed.  Matenal  interests 
arc,  consequently,  the  field  on  which  the 
new  government  has  to  plow  and  sow. 

The  country  is  admirably  adapted  for 
this  by  nature.  Mexico  lies  between  two 
oceans,  and  is  one  enormous  plateau,  with 
narrow  strips  of  seaboard  on  either  side. 
If  we  compare  this  table  -  land  with  the 
nearest  South  American  one,  we  learn  to 
value  its  advantages.  The  former  repub- 
lic of  Columbia,  now  divided  into  three 
states,  has  the  character  of  a  territory 
situated  between  the  tropics,  and  descend- 
ing in  terraces  to  two  seas.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  Columbian  table-land,  how- 
ever, is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Mexican,  and,  m  fiaot,  too  great.    The 


town  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  is  situated 
7800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  great 
plain  of  Antisana  12,300  feet.  Even  at  an 
elevation  like  that  of  Santa  Fe,  the  at- 
mosphere becomes  so  cold  and  thin  as  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  plants,  and  con- 
sequently the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
elevation  of  the  Mexican  plateau  varies 
between  3000  and  6600  feet,  and  the  lat- 
ter elevation  allows  of  the  most  profit- 
able cultivation — for  instance,  that  of  the 
agave.  A  second  advantage  in  Mexico  is 
the  facility  of  communication  in  the  lofly 
interior.  The  South  American  plateaux 
are  intersected  by  ravines,  and  resemble 
chess-boards,  between  whose  squares  deep 
abysses  yawn.  The  existence  of  the  lat- 
ter admits  of  no  transport  of  goods,  ex- 
cept on  horses,  or  the  backs  of  Indians, 
who  live  by  acting  as  beasts  of  burden. 
In  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  certainly  a  deficiency  of  roads, 
carts  can  travel  by  a  grand  natural  road 
from  Mexico  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico, 
or  a  distance  of  nearly  two  thousand 
miles.  Lastly,  the  volcanic  activity  is  less 
than  in  South  Ameripa.  None  of  the 
Mexican  cities  have  as  yet  suffered  from 
the  fearful  earthquakes  by  which  Guate- 
mala, Lima,  Caraceas,  and  other  towns 
are  at  times  visited.  Under  some  —  for 
instance,  Mexico  itself —  the  earth  trem- 
bles now  and  then,  but  not  so  violently  as 
to  alarm  the  inhabitants.  Houses  are 
built  several  stories  in  height,  and  it  is 
only  found  necessary  to  have  a  solid 
foundation,  and  avoid  elegant  outlines. 
The  beautiful  building  of  the  Mineria,  in 
Mexico,  which  it  was  attempted  to  render 
elegant  by  light  pillars,  soon  threatened 
to  tall  in. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  country,  is 
its  want  of  water.  Rivers,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  resemble  torrents,  are  dry 
in  the  drought.  The  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte, 
which  formerly  flowed  through  the  center 
of  Mexico,  is  now  a  frontier  stream 
against  the  United  States.  The  Guasa- 
coalco,  in  the  south,  is  a  navigable  river, 
whose  embouchure  might  be  converted 
into  a  fine  port,  but  it  is  of  no  advantage 
to  the  populated  provinces.  The  sole 
favorable  e^^ception  is  found  in  the  Rio 
Santiago,  which  runs  out  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Bias,  which  passes  cities,  and 
waters  large  cultivated  districts.  Fortu- 
nately, for  four  months  in  the  year  it  rains 
abundantly  every  afternoon,  so  that  not 
only  are  we  fields  watered,  but  the  nat- 
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ural  and  artificial  reservoirs  are  filled. 
Streams  and  springs,  however,  are  scarce 
on  the  plateau,  as  the  rain-water  generally 
sinks  into  the  ground  through  impercep- 
tible crevices.  Among  the  lakes,  that  of 
Chapala  is  the  most  important,  and  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  lake  of  Constanz. 
It  is  situated  at  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  plateau,  not  far  from  the  important 
city  of  Guadalaxara.  The  five  lakes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mexico,  occupy  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres.  In 
the  majority,  the  water  is  so  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  soda,  that  it  can  not  be 
drank,  or  even  employed  for  irrigation. 
In  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  portion 
of  the  plains  round  Peubla,  the  same  salt 
effloresces  on  the  surface,  and  through 
its  white  color  is  visible  for  a  long  dis- 
tance. 

The  Creole  calls  the  three  zones  of  cli- 
mate into  which  the  varying  elevation  of 
the  soil  divides  his  country,  very  correct- 
ly, the  tierra  caliente,  templada,  and  fria, 
or  the  hot,  temperate,  and  cool  land. 
The  hot  zone  comprises  the  seaboard,  and 
goes  up  the  mountains  to  a  certain  height. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  develops  here  a 
luxurious  wealth,  under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture.  Every  thing  grows 
more  richly  on  the  eastern  slope,  because 
the  trade  -  winds  prevail,  and  bring  with 
them  all  the  moisture  they  have  collected 
in  their  long  journey  over  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  In  this  zone,  what  are  called 
the  tropical  productions,  are  cultivated. 
Unfortunately,  this  zone  has  two  scourges: 
the  fellow  fever — which  rages  principally 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  be- 
ing favored  by  extensive  swamps,  which 
science,  how^ever,  could  easily  drain — and 
myriads  of  troublesome  or  poisonous  in- 
sects, which  are  a  torture  to  man.  Half" 
"way  up  the  table-land,  and  above  this 
coast  range,  is  the  temperate  zone,  in 
which  the  thermometer  varies  but  sightly 
through  the  year,  and  an  eternal  sj)ring 
prevails.  This  delicious  region  is  the  finest 
at  Xalapa,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town  of  Chimpalcingo,  where  the 
first  congress  assemoled  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  Hero  none  of  the 
plagues  of  the  hot  zone  are  known,  and 
the  pure  air  of  the  plateau  is  inhaled  with- 
out being  exposed  to  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  and  the  sharp  winds, 
which  arc  dangerous  to  people  with  w  eak 
chests.  The  temperate  zone  is  a  terres- 
trial paradise,  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient 


water,  as  is  the  case  at  Xalapa,  and  other 
spots,  where  the  eternal  ice  of  Bach 
mountains  as  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  the 
Cofre  de  Perote,  etc.,  feed  the  springs 
throughout  the  year. 

Above  the  temperate  zone  lies  the  cool 
one,  the  most  extensive  of  the  three.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  first  settlers, 
men  from  Andalusia,  who  were  reminded 
by  it  of  the  rather  rough  climate  of  Caa- ' 
tile.  An  Englishman  who  settled  there 
would  be  enchanted  by  the  mild  climate. 
In  the  capital,  and  on  a  great  portion  of 
the  plateau,  Uie  annual  average  is  seven- 
teen  de^eesC,  or  a  little  less  than  Naples 
and  Sicily,  and  precisely  the  same  as  {Jie 
average  temperature  of  the  three  summer 
months  in  Paris.  The  variations  between 
the  warmth  of  the  seasons  are  much  slight- 
er than  in  the  most  favored  Enropean 
countries.  In  the  season  which  maybe 
called  winter,  the  quicksilver  does  not  fill 
below  fourteen  degrees,  and  in  the  gpreat- 
est  heat  it  does  not  rise  above  twenty-ox 
degrees. 

Owing  to  the  terrace  formation  of  the 
soil  and  the  varieties  of  temperature  pro> 
duccd  by  it,  Mexico  combines  the  most 
heterogeneous  productions,  not  alone  in 
its  difierent  provhices,  but  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  same  town.  Four  valleys 
at  difierent  elevations  lie  around  Mexico. 
In  that  of  Istla  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated, 
in  that  of  Actopan  cotton,  in  that  of  Te- 
nochtitlan  com,  in  that  of  Tolnea  the 
agave,  or  Mexican  aloe,  the  vine  of  the 
ancient  Aztecs,  whose  fermented  juice  ia 
still  preferred  by  the  Indians  tO'  all  other 
beverages.  If  Mexico  possessed  railwayii 
only  so  many  as  are  found  in  the  smallest 
States  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  possible 
to  see  within  a  few  hours  the  most  varied 
climatic  phenomena.  On  a  route  no  long- 
er than  from  London  to  Brighton,  the  trav« 
eler  would  pass  from  corn  to  sugar-canei 
from  the  poplar  and  ash  to  the  palm-tree, 
from  the  giant  cypress  to  the  numerona 
trees  with  evergreen  leaves,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  hottest  countries  in  the  wond. 
In  riding  from  Mexico  to  Cnemavacay>a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  the  route  would 
commence  with  a  vegetation  resembling 
that  of  Paris,  and  terminate  with  plants 
that  flourish  in  Cuba  or  Donungo.  Eveo 
at  present  a  journey  from  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz  is  a  source  of  extraordinary  pleasure. 
The  road  runs  first  through  pme  foreati| 
which  look  to  the  traveler  hke  Europe 
through  olive  gardens,  vineyards,  oonmd 
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maize  fields,  alternating,  however,  ,with 
patches  on  which  cactuses  flourish  and 
agaves  are  tended.  Further  on  are  some 
orange-trees,  planted  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  whose  fruit  forms  mounds  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  the  capital :  cotton  bushes, 
which  are  indigenous,  and  of  whose  pods 
the  Indians  wove  their  clothes,  and  even 
made  breastplates  through  which  no  ar- 
row passed  ;  the  cactus  on  which  the  coch- 
ineal insect  lives,  bananas,  coffee-trees,  su- 
gar-cane, and  indigo,  which  have  all  been 
imported,  and  flourish  magnificently ;  li- 
anas 'svhich  supply  vanille,  cocoa-trees  from 
whose  nuts  the  finest  chocolate  in  the 
world  is  prepared,  and,  lastly,  a  great 
number  of  trees  with  sweet  and  fragrant 
fruits. 

If  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  amply 
repays  human  industry,  its  interior  is  no 
Jess  rich.  Up  to  1848  Mexico,  among  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  produced  the 
largest  amount  of  the  precious  metals, 
but  since  then  it  has  been  surpassed  by 
California  and  Australia,  where  silver  is 
found  in  addition  to  gold.  Still,  it  is  the 
fault  of  man  and' not  of  nature  that  Mexi- 
co has  lost  its  former  rank.  Permanent 
disturbances  and  revolutions  injure  no 
trade  more  than  that  which  is  connected 
with  the  finding  of  the  precious  metals, 
for  it  is  most  profitable  to  tax  and  plun- 
der it. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery,  the 
Mexican  mines  did  not  enjoy  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Peruvian.  In  Peru,  a  few 
years  after  the  bold  enterprise  of  Almagro 
and  Pizarro,  a  silver  vein  was  discovered, 
whose  wealth  had  become  proverbial. 
The  wonderful  mine,  whose  name  of  Ha- 
tun  Potocchi  the  Spaniards  converted  into 
Potosi,  has  supplied  silver  of  a  value  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
Under  Montezuma  and  his  predecessors 
the  Aztecs  certainly  worked  a  few  silver 
veins,  but  only  those  in  which  pure  silver 
was  met  with.  Cortez  found  among  them 
more  gold  than  silver,  because  the  former 
metal  is  found  in  a  solid  state,  while  sil- 
ver forms  so  intimate  a  connection  with 
sulphur,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  that  it  re- 
quires the  practiced  eye  of  a  metallurgist 
to  detect  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  production  of  the  Mexican  gold 
and  silver  mines  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  million  of  our  money.  Fifty 
years  later  it  had  risen  to  nearly  three 
millions,  and  in  the  first  years  of  our  cen- 


tury It  exceeded  five  millions,  of  which 
nine  tenths  wore  silver.  This  amount  has 
been  once  more  ne.arly  reached,  after  the 
prevailing  disorders  had  impeded  mining 
operations  for  a  long  time. 

The  number  of  silver  veins  in  Mexico  is 
extraordinary,  the  majority  being  found 
on  the  western  slope.  The  entire  side  of 
the  Cordillera  which  elopes  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  consists  of  stone, 
through  which  silver  is  spread.  Large 
quartz  strata  rise  above  the  surface,  and 
in  these  silver  is  obtained.  The  veins  are 
less  rich  than  extensive.  The  Beta  Madre 
near  Guanaxuato,  is,  on  the  average,  five- 
and-twenty  feet  thick,  at  some  places  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  it  runs  for  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  But  here  not  more 
than  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  silver  are 
obtained  from  two  thousand  pounds  of 
ore.  Still,  the  mass  of  ore  is  so  enormous, 
that  a  very  fair  profit  is  derived  from  the 
operation. 

As  regards  position,  the  Mexican  mines 
are  far  superior  to  the  Peruvian.  The 
latter  are  surrounded  by  ice.  A  height 
of  twelve  thousand  feet  above  sea  is  con- 
sidered a  trifle  in  that  country,  and  at 
Potosi  the  works  are  at  an  elevation  equal 
to  the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc.  Eveiy  thing 
around  is  mournfully  desolate,  and  great 
expense  and  fatigue  are  connected  with 
the  transport.  Tie  Mexican  mines  rarely 
lie  higher  than  six  thousand  feet.  Those 
of  Valenciana  and  Rayas,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Guanaxuato,  have  an  exquisite  climate, 
and  border  a  country  where  every  thing 
is  produced  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
miners  and  the  very  numerous  mules  em- 
ployed in  transport. 

A  Mexican  miner,  Bartholomeo  Medi- 
na, who  is  still  awaiting  his  monument, 
invented,  in  1557,  the  method,  which  is 
employed  up  to  the  present  day,  of  sep- 
arating silver.  It  is  what  is  called  cold 
amalgamation,  based  on  the  employment 
of  quicksilver  and  other  less  expensive 
stuffs.  As  the  metal  can  thus  be  pro- 
cured from  poor  veins  without  smcltmg, 
this  process  is  a  perfect  blessing  for  re- 
gions poor  in  wood.  It  admits,  at  the 
same  time,  of  silver  works  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
quicksilver  is  consumed.  One  pound  of 
quicksilver  is  expended  in  obtaining  two 
pounds  of  silver.  Hence  it  results  that 
plenty  of  cheap  quicksilver  is  a  condition 
for  working  a  mine  to  a  profit.  In  the 
Spanish  age  the  Mexican   xnine-owners 
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continually  urged  tlie  government  of  !Mad- 
rid  to  supply  them  with  quicksilver  at  a 
moderate  price.  Spain  derived  the  most 
of  that  metal  from  the  Almaden  mines, 
and  large  masses  were  annually  exported 
to  Mexico.  In  1777  so  much  was  effected 
by  the  continued  petitioning,  that  quick- 
silver was  sold  at  two  shillings  a  pound. 
When  Spain,  after  the  Mexican  declaration 
of  independence,  let  the  Almaden  mine,  a 
pound  of  quicksilver  cost  in  Mexico  from 
nve  shillings  to  six  shillings,  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  silver  mine.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  discovery  of  rich 
quicksilver  mines  in  California  was  greeted 
with  the  liveliest  joy  by  the  Mexicans. 
These  mines  of  New  Almaden  are  situated 
in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  val- 
leys, no  great  distance  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  are  worked  with  North  Amer- 
ican energy.  They  already  yield  more 
quicksilver  than  all  the  European  mines 
together,  and  their  owners  declare  that 
they  can  supply  as  much  quicksilver  as 
may  be  oraered.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  quicksilver  will  soon 
oe  reduced  to  fourteen  pence  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  nothing  more  is  required  to 
give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  Mexican 
silver  works. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  great  Humboldt  wrote :  "  In  the  An- 
des chain  there  is  so  much  silver  that,  on 
thinking  of  the  number  of  veins  which 
liave  not  been  touched  as  yet,  one  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  the  Europeans  have  as 
yet  scarce  enjoved  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth  which  the  New  World  contains. 
Europe  would  bo  flooded  with  silver  if 
all  the  resources  of  the  mining  art  were 
employed  in  working  simultaneously  the 
mines  of  Bolanos,  Batopilas,  Sombre- 
rete,  Rosario,  Pachuca,  Moran,  Zulte- 
pec.  Chihuahua,  and  many  others  which 
formerly  had  a  well-merited  reputation." 
Another  well-informed  observer,  Dupont, 
who  traveled  forty  years  after,  says: 
"  The  veins  which  have  been  in  work  for 
the  last  three  centuries  arc  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  those  still  left  to 
work.  Sooner  or  later  the  time  will  come 
when  the  production  of  silver  will  know 
no  other  bounds  but  those  entailed  by  the 
sinking  value  of  the  metal." 

The  most  gold  is  found  in  Sonora.  The 
North  Americans  are  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  on  several  occasions  filibusters  from 
California  f Walker,  Count  Raonsset  Boul- 
bon,  etc.)  nave  undertaken  unsuccessful 
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expeditions  into  that  province.  In  1862 
the  Federal  government  was  tempted  to 
buy  this  region  for  eleven  millioDB  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  bargain  was  not  carried  out 
solely  through  the  unfavorable  state  of 
the  times.  Corwin,  the  American  ambai^ 
sador  in  Mexico,  had  already  arranged 
that  Mexico  should  pledge  to  the  Union, 
in  return  for  this  sum,  the  Btill  iinaold 
estates  of  the  clergy,  and  all  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  republic-  not  yet  disposed  o£ 
This  universal  mortgage  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  getting  hola  of  Sonora.  Am 
regards  gold,  this  province  is  a  continue 
tion  of  California. 

To  all  these  natural  advantages  miut 
be  added  that  of  geographical  position. 
Mexico  is  situated  between  Earope  and 
Asia,  and  can  attract  a  considerable  share 
of  the  ever-increasing  intercourse  between 
the  two  hemispheres.    Chemin  DuponteSi 
one  of  the  first  French  statisticians,  asserts 
that  the  imports  and  exports  of  Europe 
with  the  lands  on  the  great  ocean  amoon^ 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  this  oentnry  to 
four  hundred  and  ten  million  francSi  bat 
in  1860  to  two  thousand  fiye  hondred 
millions.    The  trade  of  France  with  these 
Asiatic  regions  has  risen  from  fifty  to 
ninety-two ;  that  of  the  United  States  mm 
fifty-nine  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine; 
that  of  England  from   a  hundred  and 
ninety-five  millions  to  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  nullions  of  francs.    Li 
Mexico  the  two  oceans  come  very  near 
each  other.    On  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuant^ 
pec  the  breadth  of  the  continent  is  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.    From  Vera 
Cruz,  vid  j\fexico,  to  Acapnlco  is  only 
about  the  same  distance  as  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux.     Further  north,  toward  Dn- 
rango,  the  distance  increases  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.    Of  all  the  inter- 
oceanic  points  of  junction  which  are  nndcr 
consideration,  that  of  Tehnantepeo  is  most 
northern,  and  consequently  the  oest  adapt- 
ed for  the  United  States  and  Europe.    A 
railwaj^  could  be  made  here  without  any 
excessive  difficulty.    As  the  GnasacoaleOi 
as  soon  as  its  bar  has  been  reduced,  ean 
be  navigated  by  all  vessels,  the  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  to  Minatitlan 
will  be  saved.    In  1842  the  concession  for 
a  railway  was  granted  by  Uie  Presidenti 
Santa  Anna,  to  Don  Jose  Gkuray.    The 
faithlessness  of  the  Mexican  govemmenli 
as  the  Americans  say,  or  ute  jealousy 
between  the  traders  of  New-Yorkaad 
New-Orleans,  as  the  Mexicans  decblVi 
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caused  the  failure  of  a  plan  whose  origin- 
ators were  North  Americans.  Careful 
measurements  and  calculations  have  been 
made,  however,  and  it  is  hence  known 
that  the  greatest  elevation  to  be  sur- 
mounted (on  the  plateau  of  Tarifa)  is  six 
hundred  feet,  and  the  entire  expense  of 
the  line  will  not  greatly  exceed  eight  and 
a  half  million  dollars.  The  North  Amer- 
icans have  made  a  road  from  sea  to  sea^ 
for  they  still  hoped  that  Mexico  would 


accept  their  offer  of  fifteen  million  dollars 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  isthmus. 

We  wished  to  prove  what  an  enormous 
field  lay  open  for  the  energy  of  the  new 
emperor.  Whether  he  wifl  find  in  Mexi- 
co the  men  who  will  follow  his  appeal  to 
useful  and  pacific  action,  we  do  not  pur- 

Eose  to  examine.  The  past  offers  no  hopes, 
ut  it  might  happen  that  Mexico,  like  its 
Spanish  mother  country,  wearied  of  civil 
wars,  may  accept  a  regular  government. 


»^  > 
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The  Indo-European  family  of  nations, 
although  far  more  widely  dispersed  than 
any  of  the  other  sections  of  mankind, 
presents  little  difficulty  to  the  ethnograph- 
er who  forms  his  conclusions  from  philol- 
ogy. All  the  nations  which  compose  it 
are  now  highly  civilized ;  and  in  tne  Old 
World  at  least  each  of  them  exhibits  a 
distinct  unity.  The  family  extends  from 
India  through  Persia  into  Europe;  and 
prior  to  the  dislocation  produced  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Turks  southward  into 
Asia  Minor  and  Turkey,  it  formed  a  zone 
of  population  separating  the  Mongolian 
race  in  the  nortn  from  the  Semitic  and 
Ilamitic  races  to  the  south.  In  the  ear- 
liest times  of  which  we  have  cognizance, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  if  not  the 
whole  of  it,  had  an  Aryan  or  Indo-Euro- 
pean population,  of  which  the  Pelasgio 
and  Hellenic  tribes  were  an  oflfehoot. 
None  of  the  other  families  of  mankind 
present  such  wide  diversities  as  the  Indo- 
Europeans ;  and  this  despite  of  the  fiict 
that  they  are  called  civilized,  and  do  not 
present  the  antagonisms  arising  from  set- 
tled and  savage  life.  All  the  existing  relig- 
ions of  the  world — Brahmanism,  Buddism, 
Mohammedanism,  Christianity  (the  Con- 
fucianism of  China,  be  it  noted  is  not  a 
religion) — are,  or  have  been,  represented 
by  one  or  other  of  its  nations.  And  in 
language  the  diversity  is  equally  remark- 
able. The  Indo-European  race  is  in  the 
Old  World  not  so  numerous  as  the  Mon- 


golian— the  latter,  exclusive  of  the  Turk- 
ish nations,  being  upward  of  four  hun- 
dred millions  in  numoer,  and  the  former 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.* 
But  whereas  the  Mongolians  (with  the 
exception  of  the  barbarous  tribes)  have 
massed  themselves  together  in  one  great 
civilized  state,  the  picture  of  unity,  the 
Indo-Europeans  are  scattered  over  the 
earth,  in  comparatively  small  communi- 
ties, each  with  a  distinct  language,  gov- 
ernment, and  sometimes  a  religion  and 
entire  civilization,  of  its  own. 

Europe,  unquestionably,  of  all  the  con- 
tinents is  the  one  whose  physical  config- 
uration and  climatic  conditions  most  tend 
to  produce  activity  and  variety  in  its  pop- 
ulation. Far  inferior  to  Asia  in  extent, 
and  traversed  by  no  such  immense  and  im- 
passable mountain-chains,  Europe  has  no 
room  for  nations  to  grow  up  utterly  apart 
from  one  another,  as  the  Chinese  and  Hin- 
doos have  done  in  the  East.  It  can  not  ex- 
hibit such  strong  contrasts  as  wo  find  in 
Asia ;  but  it  presents  far  more  of  them  in 
proportion  to  its  size  and  population.  The 
mimense  region  of  monotonous  plains  and 
steppes  which  extends  across  Asia,  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  North  Pacific, 
and  which,  with  its  intersecting  mountain- 
chains,  constitutes  the  whole  interior  of 

•  The  Semitic  race  probably  never  numhered 
more  than  twenty  millions,  and  the  Hamitic  about 
htif  that  nim^r. 
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the  continent,  projects  also  into  Europe,  | 
forming  a  triangular  space  extending  from 
the  Black  and  White  Seas  np  into  the 
center  of  Europe  at  Berlin.    But  this  re- 
gion of  monotony,  which  is  seen  to  be 
overpowering  in  Asia,  in  Europe  only 
serves  to  balance,  and  harmoniously  sup- 
plement, the  more  extensive  maritime  re- 
gion, which  is  marked  by  infinite  variety. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  Sarma- 
tian  plain  and  the  eastern  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia, Europe  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
small  countries,  each  the  seat  of  a  sepa- 
rate State.     Its  mountain-chains,  at  the 
same  time,  while  sufficiently  grand  to  form 
natural  boundaries  to  most  of  the  states, 
are  none  of  them  so  lofly  as  to  be  impass- 
able, and  present  no  serious  obstruction  to- 
the  intercommunication  of  the  nations. 
The  nations  of  Europe  accordingly  have 
grown  up  side  by  side,  in  long-continued 
conflict  of  arms  and  interchange  of  ideas, 
each  benefiting  by  the  discoveries  and 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  others : 
the  result  being  a  ceaseless  process  of  in- 
teraction and  improvement,  while  each  of 
the  states  preserves  its  own  individuality. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  influence  ex- 
erted upon  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the 
population  by  the  peculiar  bay-intended 
configuration  of  Europe — a  hymen  of  land 
and  sea — presenting  every  where  to  the 
peoples  the  grand  spectacle  and  mystery 
of  the  ocean,  and  inciting  them  to  enter 
upon  a  double  career.    No  spot  in  Europe 
west  of  Moscow  is  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  sea;  while  the 
heart  of  Asia  is  four  times  as  distant  from 
the  surrounding  seas,  and  an  enormous 
belt  of  mountains  separates  the  maritime 
countries  from  the  mterior.     The  mere 
spectacle  of  the  ocean  acts  on  man  like 
the  presence  of  a  new  world — ^it  gives 
rise  to  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new 
,  aspirations  ;  while  it  opens  to  mankind  a 
new  career,  an  additional  sphere  of  activ- 
ity, another  means  of  exploration  and  in- 
tercommunication.      These     advantages 
have  been  possessed  by  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  by 
the  population  of  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.    Nearly  all  Europe,  too,  has  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  is  reached  by  the  sea 
winds,  carrying  a  sufficiency  of  moisture 
to  all  parts  of  the  continent ;  whereas  the 
freshening  and  fertilizing  air-currents  from 
the  sea  reach  only  a  cora])aratively  small 
portion  of  Asia,  and  large  areas  of  that 
continent,  like^  the  desert  of  Colis,  are  so 


shut  in  from  the  rain-bearing  winds  by 
high  mountain-chains,  that  they  are  con- 
demned to  perpetual  aridity  and  eterility. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  zone  of 
moderate  temperature  (that  is,  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  degrees  of  mean  annual  tem- 
perature), is  a  very  broad  one  in  western 
Europe,  extending  from  Drontheim  in 
Norway  to  the  south  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
whereas  it  contracts  to  only  a  foarth  of 
that  breadth  as  it  passes  through  tbe 
center  of  Asia.  Indeed,  even  when  the 
average  temperature  of  a  district  of  Asia 
indicates  a  moderate  climate  (as  in  North 
China),  the  actual  climate  is  aiflTerent,  be- 
ing very  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in 
winter;  whereas  Europe,  owing  to  the 
intermingling  of  land  and  sea,  has  an  in- 
sular climate,  with  a  comparatively  eteadr' 
temperature  throughout  the  year — a  mild 
winter  and  a  cool  summer.  In  this  re* 
spect  also  the  race  which  has  peopled 
Europe  has  had  a  great  advanta^^e  over 
the  other  races,  or  branches  of  its  own 
stock,  which  settled  in  Asia,  and  wlueh 
became  subjected  to  a  climate  which  is 
either  tropical  (as  in  India  and  Sonthern 
China)  or  characterized  by  injarioos  ex- 
tremes. 

The  origin  of  the  various  peoples  of 
Europe  has  been  discussed  by  many  writ- 
ers, and  very  elaborately  by  Dr.  Latham 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  subject.  Bat  a 
large  portion  of  the  field  of  inqairyis  still 
involved  in  obscurity.  We  know  that  the 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  nationaB- 
ties,  who  now  constitute  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  Europe,  were  not  the  fint 
occupants  of  our  continent.  We  know 
that  they  were  preceded  by  an  earlier 
wave,  or  more  probably  by  several  waves 
of  population,  which  ethnologists  term 
Finnic  and  Iberian — some  authorities  re- 
garding these  as  belonging  to  one  stook, 
others  to  two  difiTerent  families  of  man- 
kind. We  are  disposed  to  regard  the 
Fins  and  Iberians  as  distinct  races ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  also  that  other  na- 
tionalities, cotemporaneous  with  these,* 
disappeared  altogether  under  the  irm]^ 
tions  of  the  Celts,  Teutons,  and  Slavoni- 
ans. Anyhow,  it  is  proved  that  these  lat- 
ter races  were  preceded  by  another  popn- 
lation,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
that  earlier  population  was  not  the  same 
as  that  which  occupied  onr  continent  in 
the  extremely  remote  period  to  which  be- 
long the  hnman  remains  foond  in  ^tbe 
drift." 
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At  the  time  when  the  light  of  history 
begins  to  dawn  on  central  and  w.estern 
Europe,  we  find  the  Celtic  peoples  locat- 
ed in  the  most  westerly  region  of  the  con- 
tinent— in  tlie  British  Isles,  Belgium,  and 
France,  in  northern  Italy,  and  partly  in 
Spain,  in  which  latter  country  they  inter- 
mingled w^ith  the  Iberians.  We  know 
also  that  the  Slavonians  in  early  times  ox- 
tended  much  further  to  the  west  than  they 
do  now,  occupying,  in  fact,  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  the  German  Father- 
land. Judging  by  the  names  of  places, 
and  some  other  indirect  means  of  proof, 
the  Slavonians  at  one  time  occupied  cen- 
tral Euroj)e  as  far  westward  as  the  longi- 
tude of  Hamburg,  and  did  not  then 
spread  as  far  to  the  northeast  as  they  do 
now.  But  it  is  in  regard  to  the  Teutonic 
tribes  that  the  greatest  difficulty  arises. 
We  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Teu- 
tons onginally  existed  at  all  as  an  inter- 
mediate population  between  the  Slavoni- 
ans and  Celts.  There  was  little  room  for 
them  to  do  so  ;  and  moreover  we  know 
that  so  late  as  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  the  Goths,  Longobards,  and  some 
other  Teutonic  peoples,  were  still  advanc- 
ing westward  through  eastern  Europe. 
There  is  therefore  some  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Teutonic  peoples  did  not 
arrive  in  Europe  until  after  the  Slavoni- 
ans were  settled  there ;  and  that  they 
clove  their  way  through  the  sparse  Sla- 
vonic population,  or  probably  simply  pass- 
ed over  it,  to  the  region  lying  between  the 
upper  Danube  and  Jutland,  crossing  over 
also  into  the  southern  half  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula;  The  Slavonians,  when 
driven  eastward  by  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  the  Teutons,  encroached  in  turn 
upon  the  Finnish  and  semi-Asiatic  tribes 
then  occupying  a  large  area  of  north- 
eastern Russia,  and  who  have  left  traces 
of  their  blood  in  the  present  population 
of  part  of  that  region. 

Within  the  historic  period  the  Teutons 
have  certainly  been  the  most  aggressive 
and  successful  of  the  three  leading  races 
of  Europe.  Dr.  Latham  observes,  that 
the  Slavonians  in  early  times  were  a  high- 
ly aggressive  and  enterprising  race.  Un- 
questionably the  bold  and  successfiil  Van- 
dals were  Slavonians,  and  probably  Sla- 
vonian tribes  formed  part  of  many  of  the 
hordes  who  assailed  the  western  Roman 
empire.  Nevertheless,  in  the  main,  the 
Slavonians  .  have  shown  themselves  a' 
peaceful  race,  inclined  to  agricultural  pur- 


suits, and  more  remarkable  for  the  tenao 
ity  with  which  they  hold  their  ground, 
even  when  submerged  by  the  waves  of 
conquest,  than  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
aggression.  Mr.  Brace  eulogizes  them  as 
the  only  European  race  among  whom 
slavery  waCs  unknown :  but  the  truth  is, 
in  ancient  times  the  settled  Slavonians  ap- 
pear always  as  a  conquered,  not  a  con- 
quering race,  and  therefore  had  little  op- 
portunity for  enslaving  others.  Of  the 
restlessness,  enterprise,  and  military  spirit 
of  the  Celts  in  early  times,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence.  In  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore Christ  (390  b.c.)  they  invaded  south- 
em  Italy,  and  sacked  Rome ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  (279  B.C.)  they  made  an 
irruption  into  Greece,  and  plundered  Del- 
phi ;  thereafter  crossing  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  settled  under  the  name  of 
Galatians.  But  after  the  subjugation  of 
Gaul  by  Caesar,  we  never  hear  of  the  race 
save  as  standing  on  the  defensive ;  indeed 
we  almost  lose  sight  of  it  for  centuries, 
under  the  successive  supremacy  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Teutonic  tribes;  until, 
under  the  foreign  dynasty  of  Charle- 
magne,'France  began  to  be  a  kingdom 
and  the  French  a  nation.  The  Teutons 
first  appear  in  history  about  a  century  be- 
fore Christ. (102  B.C.)  in  their  formidable 
irruption  into  the  Roman  empire,  which 
was  at  length  repulsed  by  Marius.  At 
the  same  time  they  took  possession  of 
Belgium,  and  began  to  press  upon  the 
Gauls  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine ;  and  in 
the  succeeding  centuries,  although  op- 
posed by  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman 
empire,  they  appeared  as  conquerors  alike, 
in.  Greece  ana  Italy,  and  founded  king- 
doms alike  in  Spain  and  France.  In  the 
east  they  crossed  the  Black  Sea  and  made 
descents  upon  Asia  Minor ;  in  the  west 
they  invaded  and  became  the  dominant 
power  in  England.  They  became  the  rul- 
ing race  in  France,  where  they  established 
kingdoms,  and  left  a  Teutonic  dynasty  and 
nobility  which  endured  till  the  close  of  last 
century.  The  worst  blows  they  ever  re- 
ceived were  from  a  monarch  of  their  own 
race,  Charlemagne,  who  found  in  the  Sax- 
ons his  most  obstinate  and  redoubtable  an- 
tagonists. Slowly  also,  partly  by  arms 
and  partly  by  colonization,  they  gained 
ground  upon  the  Slavonians,  driving  them 
eastward ;  and  the  various  districts  of 
Germany  which  still  bear^  the  name  of 
Mark  (that  is,  march  or  borderland)  show 
the  SQccessive  stages  of  tlieir  advance  to 
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tbo  eastern  limits  of  their  present  terri- 
tory. Even  in  the  nineteenth  centnry  we 
see  this  process  of  Teutonic  encroachment 
and  absorption  going  on.  One  half  of 
the  population  of  the  originally  Slavonian 
province  of  Posen  is  now  Teutonic ;  and 
in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Lower  Danube  is  sprinkled  a  Ger- 
man population  which  is  steadily  gaining 
ground. 

In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  nationality  of  the  rude  hordes 
of  central    Europe    mentioned    by    the 
classic  writers.    Frequently  these  invad- 
ing hordes  were  composed,  not  of  one,  but 
of  several  nationalities.   The  Cymbri,  who 
must  have  been  in  the  main  a  Celtic  peo- 
ple, are  found  cooperating  with  the  Teu- 
tons ;  and,  in  the  armies  of  Attila,  Teu- 
tons and  Vandals  are  found  in  alliance 
with  Huns  and  Alans  and  other  Asiatic 
peoples.    In  some  cases,  different  nation- 
alities acted  together  voluntarily,  impelled 
by  a  common  necessity ;  or  animated  by 
a  similar  spirit  of  adventure  and  thirst 
for  plunder.    At  other  times  the  rise  of  a 
great  leader  attracted  other  peoples  to 
join  his  standard;   or  a  warlike  nation, 
after  vanquishing  the  population  which 
lay  in  its  path,  drew  them  after  it  in  its 
career  of  conquest.    From  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  which 
witnessed  the  irruption  of  the  savage 
Huns  into  Europe,  until  the  closing  years 
of  the  ninth  century,  which  beheld  a  simi- 
lar irruption  of  the  Hungarians,  central 
Europe  presents  a  picture  of  almost  inex- 
tricable confusion.     The  valley  of  the 
Danube  was  the  great  natural  highway 
which    the    intruding   peoples   followed 
in   their    advance.      The   Goths  —  who 
are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  Scandi- 
navia, and  who,  passing  through  western 
*  Russia,  settled  in  the  Ukraine,  and  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea — formed 
the  first  flood  of  invasion,  which,  after 
the  Christian  era,  poured  up  the  Danubian 
valley.    But  it  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Huns,  more  than  a   century   afterward 
(376  A.D.),  which  commenced  the  period 
of   general    commotion    and    confusion. 
Having  conquered  the  Alans,  then  settled 
on  the  plains  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Caucasus,  and 
incorporating  them  with  their  host,  the 
Huns  burst  upon  the  kingdom  of  the 
Goths,  conquering  one  portion  of  them, 
and  driving  another  portion  across  the 
Danube,  to  find  refuge  within  the  Roman 


dominions.       Seventy   yean    afterward, 
under  Atilla,  the  power  of  the  Hoiui  al- 
ttdned  a  memorable  expansion^  and  the 
terror  of  their  arms  was  spread  all  over 
Europe,  from  the  Euxme  to  the  Biqf  of 
Biscay.    It  is  this  period  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  first  plate  of  Dr.  Karl  tob 
Spruner's  JUstorico- Geographical  AjUom^ 
and  in  it  we  see  one  nationality  heaped 
upon  anothei^,  or  scattered  into    many 
parts,  in  extraordinary  confusion.     The 
Kingdom  of  Attila  extends  from  the  Bnx- 
ine  to  the  Rhine :  and  within  it  the  Gk>t]h 
ic  tribes  spread  over  southern  Rosnai 
from  the  Oaer  to  the  Crimea,  with  aDOtlier 
portion  occupying  the  soudiem  bank  of 
the  Danube,  from  Buda  to  the  sea.    Be- 
tween those  branches  of  the  Gk>thio  raee 
in  Upper  Hungary  and  Tran8ylyania--lie 
the  LepidflB,  destined  to  disappear  in  afr 
other  century,  under  the  attsioks  of  the 
Lon^obards  and  Avars.    In  Gkdlioia  lis 
the  Longobards  and  a  portion  of  the 
Heruli ;  and  the  Wends  and  Vandals  ass 
in  modem  Prussia.    The  Saxons,  Franksi 
Thuringians,  Alemanni,  and  Burgnndisiis 
form  a  wedge  of  Teutonic  population  ex- 
tending from  Jutland  to  Marseilles.  Italy* 
ruled  by  Odoacer,  and  his  barbarian  ar* 
my,  will,  in  a  few  years'  time,  oome  under 
the  dominion  of  Theodorioand  hisOstre* 
goths;  Spain  and  southern  France  ars 
already  under  the  kings  of  the  Visigoths; 
and  northern  Africa  is  in  the  possession  oi 
Genseric  and  the  .Vandals.    Meanwhile^ 
approaching,  or  settled  near  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  Europe,  are  seen  the  Ayani 
Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  and    Magyar^ 
who  in  due  time  will  cause  fresh  oommo- 
tion,  and  add  hew  elements  of  oonfiunoa 
to  the  population  of  our  continent.    Of 
these,  the  Avars,  fleeing  before  the  rimng 
power  of  the  Turks  in  central  Aua,  first 
entered    Europe    Ta.d.  560),   subjeoting 
the  Bul^rians  in  tneir  way,  and,  pasnng 
up  the  Danubian  vdldy,  established  the 
center  of  their  power  in  Hungary.    A  . 
century   afterward  (aj).  670),  the  Bnt 
garians,    followed   by   several    Slavonio 
tribes,  Servians,  Bosnians,  and  CroaUaa^ 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  founded  tluir 
kingdom  between   that  river   and    the 
Balkhan.     Two  centuries  more  elapsed 
before  the  Hungarians  made  their  tenibk 
irruption  (a.d.  890),  pouring  np  the  irat 
ley  of  the  Danube,  invadinff  Franoe  and 
Italy,  overthrowing  the  Bdffariana»  and 
carrying  their  arms  np  to  vi%  galea  of 
Constantinople.  The  Mongols  eam^MOKli 
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and  while  one  grandson  of  the  great  Zin- 
gis  (Kublai)  completed  the  conquest  of 
China  and  threatened  Japan,  and  another 
(Holagon)  overran  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Asia  Minor,  a  third  (Baton)  invaded 
Europe  (a.d.  1235),  conquered  Russia, 
penetrated  through  Poland  into  Silesia, 
and  thereafter  devastated  Hungary  and 
all  the  countries  in  the  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Although  the  dynasty  of  Zingis 
Khan  was  Mongolian,  the  greater  part  of 
the  immense  armies  who  followed  his 
standard  consisted  of  Turkish  and  "other 
tribes  ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  empire  of 
the  Mongols  decline  than  the  Ottoman 
Turks  began  to  rise  to  power.  They 
first  entered  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  allies  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  transported  in  his  ships; 
in  a  few  years  afterward  Adrianople  be- 
came the  seat  of  their  government ;  and 
at  length,  in  1453,  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople consolidated  the  empire  of  the 
Turks,  and  introduced  one  alien  element 
more  into  the  population  of  Europe. 

These  successive  inniptions  and  com- 
minglings  of  peoples  constitute  a  sore 
puzzle  for  ethnologists.     They  affected 
the  population  of  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  in  many  cases  must  have  left  sub- 
stantial consequences  of  their  operation. 
The  Teutonic  race  in  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia has  doubtless  preserved  its  purity 
better  than  any  other.    The  Celtic  popu- 
lation of  France  has  been  largely  mter- 
mingled  with  Teutonic  blood — ^first,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Visigothio  king- 
dom in  southern  France,  and  still  more 
by  the  subsequent  irruption  of  the  Prank- 
ish tribes,  who  became  the  ruling  power 
and  upper  class  in  the  whole  country. 
The  great  Slavonian  race  appears  to  have 
been  similarly  affected  by  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  elements,  and  the  only  representa- 
tives which  it  has  in  the  courts  oi  Europe 
are  the  Princes  of  Servia,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg.     Rurik  and  his 
companions,  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Kussian  empire,  and  who,  as  dukes, 
grand  dukes,  ana  territorial  magnates,  be- 
came the  ruling  class  of  the  country,  are 
said  to  have  been  Norman  Teutons,  who 
come  from  Sweden.  Dr.  Latham,  indeed, 
suggests  that  Rurik  may  not  have  come 
from  Sweden,  and  also,  that  as  the  eastern 
part  of  Sweden  may  have  been  originally 
inhabited  by  Slavonians,  Rurik  may  not 
have  been  of  Teutonic  extraction,  but  a 
kinsman  of  the  race  oyer  which  he  and 


his    companions    established    their  rule. 
This,    however,  is    a   mere    conjecture, 
which  Dr.  Latham  does  not  offer  to  sup- 
port by  any  evidence.    And  if  it  be  true 
that  the  Goths  who  established  themselves 
in  southeastern    Russia    soon  after  the 
Christian  era  came  from  Scandinavia,  the 
minor  migration  of  Rurik  and  his  com- 
panions may  easily  be  credited.    But  did 
the  Goths  come  from  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula?    That  Teutonic  tribes  inhabit- 
ed Scandinavia  (in  juxtaposition  to  ruder 
Finnic  tribes)   at  the  earliest  epoch  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  is  indisput- 
able ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  Goths  in  southeastern   Russia  were 
an  offshoot  of  that  stock.    Dr.  Latham  is 
disposed  to  derive  the  name  Musai  from 
the  Roxolani,  a  people  mentioned  by  Stra- 
bo,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus  as  inhabiting  a  dis- 
trict adjoining  the  banks  of  the  Volga ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  these  Roxolans 
were  Teutons,  and  that  the  Goths  who 
established  the  kingdom  of  Hermanric  in 
the  Ukraine  and  adjoining  provinces  were 
their  descendants.    In  this  case  we  should 
regard  the  Scandinavian  Goths  as  an  off- 
shoot from  this    stock,  instead    of  the 
Goths  of  Hermanric  being  an  offshoot 
from  Scandinavia.    If  this  hypothesis  can 
be  established,  it  will  render  more  simple 
and  intelligible  the  early  movements  of 
Teutonic  population.    We  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  Gothic  tribes  passing  from  the 
Ukraine,  over  the  low-lying  plains  to  the 
north  of  the  Carpathians,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  settling  in  Jutland,  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  northern  Ger- 
many, where  we  find  them  at  the  opening 
of  the  historic  period.    We  observe  too, 
in  corroboration  of  this  hypothesis,  that 
Dr.  Spruner,  in  his  Atlas  represents  Kiev 
as  '^  Asgard,"  the  original  seat  of  Odin 
and  his  comrades,  the  leaders  of  the  Teu- 
tonio  migration  into  Scandinavia.     We 
can  not  attach  much  importance  to  Dr. 
Latham's  conjecture  that  the  name  JRusH 
was  a  later  form  of  the  word  Boxolani. 
Luitprand,  in  the  ninth  century,  states  that 
the  Greeks  called  these  men  from  the 
north  llussi  from  their  physical  appear- 
ance— a  more  probable  derivation  ;  and  it 
is  also  probable  that  the  name  was  not  a 
native  one,  but  adopted  by  the  people  in 
consequence  of  their  being  so  called  by 
other  nations.  The  Swedes  are  still  called 
JRusa  by  the  Esthonians ;  and  Dr.  Latham 
points  out  that  the  JRuasian  names  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Dneiper,  preserved  by  a 
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Byzantine  writer,  are  unquestionably  Ger- 
man, and  especially  Swedish.  As  the 
same  Byzantine  writer  also  gives  the 
names  of  the  same  places  in  Slavonian,  it 
is  obvious  that  two  distinct  nationalities 
were  then  settled  in  southeastern  Russia. 
The  valley  of  the  Dniester  was  so  German 
that  it  was  called  Yallio  Grutingorum, 
On  the  M'hole,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Teutonic  setttlement, 
which  developed  itself  into  the  empire 
of  Ilermanric,  preceded  the  Slavonian  set- 
tlements in  southeastern  Russia.  King 
Ilermanric  was  killed  by  a  chief  of  the 
old  Roxolani,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Goths  and  Roxolans  were  not 
only  neighbors,  but  also  of  the  same  race. 
If  the  preceding  conjectures  as  to  the 
original  seat  of  the  Gothic  tribes  can  be 
established,  we  repeat,  it  will  clear  up  a 
very  vague  chapter  of  early  history ;  and 
it  will  also  tend  to  show  that  the  Teutonic 
tribes  made  their  way  through  central 
Europe  over  a  previously  settled  Slavo- 
nian population,  whom  they  by-and-by 
drove  eastward,  and  who  ultimately  sup- 
planted them  (obliterating  almost  all 
traces  of  their  existence)  in  their  original 
settlements  in  southeastern  Russia.  But 
whatever  views  be  held  on  these  points,  it 
is  at  least  indisputable  that  the  Hussi  of 
Byzantine  writers  were  descendants  of 
the  Goths  of  Ilermanric,  who  submitted 
to  the  Iluns  rather  than  leave  their  na- 
tive seats  ;  and  the  existence  of  this  Teu- 
tonic element  can  hardly  be  unconnected 
with  the  establishment  of  Rurik  as  ruler 
of  the  Slavonians  at  Xovogorod.  "  When 
^Eoscow  was  an  Ugrian  village,"  says  Dr. 
Latham,  "  Kiev  and  Xovogorod  were  fa- 
mous cities;"  and  both  at  Kiev  and  No 
vogorod  the  ruling  class  was  then  liuss — 
that  is,  Teutonic,  not  Slavonian.* 

The  Slavonians  are  manifestly  late- 
comers in  eastern  and  northern  Russia. 
In  the  fourth  century  the  Finnic  or  Uffri- 
an  population  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  northern  half  of  the  present  territory 
of  Russia,  as  far  south  as  Smolensko  and 
the  River  Dwina;    a  Tartar  population 

*  Although  Dr.  Latham  does  not  give  his  views 
on  this  ]>ortion  of  history  in  a  settled  form,  we 
conriidiT  the  suggestions  which  he  makes  and  the 
difiiculties  which  ho  starts  very  valuable.  The 
view  wliich  we  offer  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
U  entirely  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  his 
suggestions :  except  the  hvpothesis  that  the  quasi- 
original  seat  of  tiic  Gotfis  was  in  southeo-stern 
Russia  rather  than  in  Scandinavia — an  hypothesis 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to*  him. 


occupied  the  plains  of  the  Lower  VolgS| 
between  the  iJral  mountains  and  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  in  the  southeast  the  Goths  held 
the  Ukraine  and  the  region  between  dbe 
Lower  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  On  this 
account,  and  owing  also  to  the  subsequent 
irruptions  of  Asiatic  tribes  into  easteili 
Russia,  it  appears  to  us  almost  uidispatft- 
ble  that  the  Slavonian  race  will  now  be 
found .  in  greatest  purity  in  what  is  the 
central  portion  of  its  present  dominions— 
equidistant  from  the  intermingling  wttve 
of  German  aggression  on  the  west,  and 
from  the  alien  nationalities  which  the  Slfr 
vonians  absorbed  on  the  east.  This  brings 
us  to  Lithuania;  and  on  the  Slavonians 
of  this  province  Dr.  Latham  makes  some 
curious  and  interesting  remarks.  He 
says: 

''With  the  single  exception  of  the  Estfae- 
nians,'*'  the  Lithuanians  are  the  most  pagan  of 
all  the  nations  of  civilized  Europe:  in  other 
words,  their  superstitions  are  not  only  the  moQt 
numerous,  but  they  are  the  most  violent  €# 
heathendom.  Of  the  thousand  and  one  songi 
which  illustrate  the  simple  modes  of  thought  of 
the  llax-dressers  and  foresters  of  their  nide  ra- 
gions,  scarcely  one  is  founded  upon  either  a 
saintly  legend  or  a  Christian  sentiment.  His 
Virgin  is  nowhere ;  the  miracle  is  nowhere: 
the  saint  nowhere.  There  are  holy  wells  and 
mysterious  groves;  but  the  tales  connected 
with  them  are  not  of  a  holy  character.  Thcra 
is  superstition,  and  there  is  religion ;  but  it  la 
the  superstition  which  i^  Italy  wotdd  mvoks 
Neptune  in  a  storm,  and  the  religion  whidi 
sees  in  the  Bun  and  Morning  Star  a  Qod  of 
Light  and  a  Messenger  of  the  Dawn,  rather  than 
mere  heavenly  bodies. 

^^  As  little  do  the  ballads  savor  of  heroes,  wai^ 
riors,  and  robbers.  For  all  that  they  tell  m^ 
there  is  no  heroic,  no  predatory  age  in  Litho- 
ania.  Of  bordcr-feuds,  and  of  bold  moss-troof^ 
ers,  there  is  scarcely  a  word ;  and  scarce^  a 
word  about  any  ancient  king  or  captain.  Of 
the  songs  that  show  even  the  soldier  sentiment 
there  arc  but  few,  and  the  antiquity  of  these  ia 
but  low ;  they  date  back  to  the  times  of  I^rad- 
orick  the  Great^  or  of  Charles  XIL  at  most 
In  this  the  Lithuanian  songs  stand  in  stroi^ 
contrast  to  those  of  the  Servians,  the  Spamantai 

*  Of  the  E^thonians  Dr.  Latham  says :  "  The 
purity  of  the  Esthonian's  blood  is  an  inference  from 
the  general  history  of  the  country ;  thongh  apoa 
this  point  we  argue  rather  from  our  ignorance  thaa 
from  our  kiiowled^.  Ho  seems  to  oe  aboriginal 
to  the  poil.  In  other  ^ords,  we  know  of  no  popiw 
Intion  that  has  any  pretension  to  having  settled  oa 
it  before  him ;  and  wo  know  of  no  land,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Esthonia,  from  which  he  baa*aTOr 
been  derived.  ...  He  seems  to  be  what  w% 
call  in  8*/h.  .  .  .  The  stock  seems  indijceiUNia 
Grafts  there  are  few  or  none  "  (^'ol.  i  p.  IZiy 
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the  Scotch,  and  the  Germans ;  in  all  of  which 
the  personal  clement  and  the  adventure  arc 
prominent.  But  of  the  simple  sentiment  of  ru- 
ral life  they  are  full,  and  the  imagery  corre- 
sponds. Here  and  there,  too,  there  is  an  ap- 
proach to  the  apologue. 

**  The  generality  of  ihe  poems  is  of  the  same 
sort  as  those  of  Esthonia ;  and,  to  some  extent 
(allowing  for  a  dilTcrencc  of  imagery),  of  the 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese.  But  it  is  with  those  of 
Esthonia  that  the  imagery  most  agrees.  The 
horse,  which  is  always  called  by  its  poetic 
name,  zirgus^  rather  than  by  its  orcfinary  name, 
arklys^  appears  in  almost  all  of  them.  It  car- 
ries the  lover  to  his  sweetheart,  who  is  in  a 
garden  of  rue  and  peonies,  plucking  lilies  and 
preparing  wreaths ;  or  she  is  helping  at  the 
mowing  ;  or  pulling  at  the  flax ;  or  it  may  be, 
spinning  in  her  mother's  hut  The  love-mak- 
ing, though  an  air  of  simple  sentiment  is  fiun^ 
around  it,  is  of  an  ordinary  kind,  with  a  modi- 
mm  of  reserve,  and  but  little  refinement ;  al- 
lowing, however,  for  the  practice  of  what'  the 
Germans  call  Move  between  the  blankets,'  to 
which  the  Welsh  give  a  grosser  name,  and  it  is 
innocent  withal.  It  is  done  prettily,  to  say  the 
least — perhaps  poetically." 

That  there  are    no  heroic    traditions 
among  the  Lithuanians  is  perhaps  owing 
to  the  circumstance  than  none  of  their 
songs  are  older  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  earlier  times  they  fought  well,  though 
on  the  whole  unsuccessfully,  both  against 
the  Germans  and  the  Poles.     Yet  their 
wars  appear  to  have  been  maidy  defens- 
ive ;   and  in  common  with  the  Slavonian 
lace   generally,  they  do   not  appear  to 
have  been  much  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
warlike  aggression.     It  is  true   that  the 
Itussians,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
czars  and  nobles,  have  extended  their  do- 
miniou  greatly  by  military  conquest;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  Russian  people, 
though  capable  of  making  great  sacrifices 
in  defense  of  their  country,  are  averse  to 
military  life ;    and   the   conscripts   show 
greater  reluctance  to  leave  their  homes 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other  people  in 
Europe.     Their  native  form  of  organiza- 
tion aj)pcars  to  be  their  peculiar  system 
of  village  communities,  the  people  not  be- 
ing spread  over  the  soil  as  cottars,  but 
living  in  villages,  from  whence  thoy  go 
forth  to  till  the  adjoining  lands,  to  which 
all  have  an  equal  right,  and  which  are  pe- 
riodically re-distributed  among  the  vil- 
lagers according  to  their  requirements — 
heads  of  families  obtaining  a  larger  por- 
tion of  land  than  single  men.    This  vil- 
lage   system,   although    greatlj    broken 
down   after  the  nobility  acquired  their 


despotic  powers,^ appears  to  be  the  native 
form  of  Slavonian  organization :  it  pre- 
sents a  striking  parallel  to  the  similar 
system  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
India.  It  is  a  curious  fai:^t  also,  in  con- 
nection with  this  parallel  between  Slavo- 
nian and  Indian  society,  that  the  language 
of  the  Lithuanians  (whom  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  regard  as  the  purest  type  of  Slavo- 
nians) has  recently  been  found  to  bear  a 
closer  resemblance  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean tongue  to  the  Sanskrit,  the  ancient 
literary  language  of  India.  This  fact  is 
now  universally  admitted  by  philologists. 
Dr.  Latham  adds  that  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage ^^  is  more  ancient  than  modem :  at 
any  rate,  it  is  more  like  the  Latin  than 
the  Italian,  more  like  the  Greek  than  the 
Romaic,  in  its  development." 

The  Teutons,  including  both  Germans 
and  Scandinavians,  are  unquestionably  the 
predominant  race  in  Europe.    They  have 
received  no  dynasties  or  ruling  class,  but 
have  supplied  these  abundantly  to  the 
other  races.    They  gave  an  upper  class 
(with  the  "  blue  blood  "  of  the  Goths)  to 
Spain,  still  more  to  the  Celts  of  France 
(besides  almost  wholly  supplanting  the 
same  race  in  England  and  Scotland),  and 
also  to  the  Slavonians  of  Russia.     The 
Slavonians  although  the  most  numerous 
race  in  Europe,  have  the  most  readily  ac- 
cepted or  submitted  to  the  intrusion  and 
leadership  of  foreigners.    In  Russia,  we 
have  seen,  the  ancestors  of  the  territorial 
nobility  were  Goths  or  Northmen ;  in  Tur- 
key, the  Slavonians  have  been  long  ruled 
by  the  Ottomans ;  in  Hungary,  by  the 
Magyars.    But  what  of  the  Slavonians  of 
Poland  ?    We  believe  the  case  has  been 
the  same  with  them.    Although,  by  so 
saying,  we  run  counter  to  the  received 
opinion,  and  advance  an  hypothesis  of 
which  Dr.  Latham  in  his  elaborate  work 
does   not   even   make  mention,   we  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  upper  class  in  Poland  are  not  of 
Slavonic  extraction.    In  the  first  place, 
making  every  allowance  for  the  eflfect  of 
the  very  different  form   of  government 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  two  nations, 
we  can  not  regard  this  influence  as  ade- 
quate to  account  for  the  remarkable  di- 
versity of  national  character  between  the 
Poles  and  Russians.    In  truth,  if  once  a 
primA  fade  case  be  established  for  re- 
garding the  true  Poles  as  a  distinct  peo- 
ple from  the  Russians,  it  is  obvious  that 
this   diffdreooe   of  political   institutioDft 
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which  has  prevailed  from  the  beginning 
of  their  history  will  of  itself  constitute  a 
strong  argument  in  support  of  our  views. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  substratum  of 
Polish  society,  constituting  a  majority  of 
the  population,  has  been  from  the  first 
Slavonian;  but  to  what  is  called  the 
*^  dass  of  nobles"  we  are  disposed  to  at- 
tribute a  different  origin.  This  class  are 
not  nobles  in  our  sense  of  the  word  :  they 
are  nobles  rather  in  the  sense  which  the 
Aryans  gave  to  the  term — ^that  is,  "  noble  " 
in  contrast  to  the  peoples  with  whom  thev 
came  in  contact,  and  over  whom  they  rul-' 
ed  as  an  upper  caste.  The  so-called  class 
of  nobles  m  Poland  until  lately  (for  the 
barrier  of  exclusion  was  partly  thrown 
down  in  the  last  days  of  tne  monarchy) 
comprised  not  only  the  magnates  and  all 
the  land-owners,  but  also  all  the  freemen 
-—each  of  whom  possesssd  an  eauality  of 
power  in  political  matters  with  the  great- 
est magnate ;  and  every  member  of  the 
class  traced  his  descent  from  Lekh  and 
his  companions,  who  at  a  remote  period 
—  probably  about  the  fifth  century  — 
founded  the  Polish  kingdom.  "Poles," 
indeed,  is  not  the  native  name  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  simply  means  "  the  people  of  the 
Plain ;"  and  their  own  name  for  them- 
selves was  Lekhi. 

The  traditions  regarding  Lekh  and  his 
followers,  and  the  earliest  times  of  the 
monarchy,  doubtless  contain  much  that  is 
mythical ;  but  oven  the  mythical  portion 
seems  to  furnish  some  corroboration  of 
our  views.  For  example,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest kings,  Cracus,  who  founded  or  gave 
his  name^to  Cracow,  is  said  to  have  had 
a  beautiful  daughter,  Wenda  (obviously 
the  Wends,  or  western  Slavonians),  whom 
a  German  prince  trie^  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  by  conquest ;  he  was  foiled  in  the 
attempt ;  but  Wenda  ultimately,  after 
making  a  sacrifice,  threw  herself  into  the 
Vistula.  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that 
in  this  myth  we  have  the  Wends  of  the 
Vistula  represented  as  the  adopted  chil- 
dren of  the  royal  race  of  Lekh,  who  de- 
fend them  successfully  against  their  ag- 
gressive neighbors  the  Germans ;  and  that 
the  death  of  Wenda  typifies  the  ultimate 
and  voluntary  extinction  of  the  Wendic 
nationality,  as  it  became  merged  in  that 
of  the  rulmg  race  ?  This  is  all  the  more 
probable,  seeing  that  this  Cracus,  who  be- 
came king,  was  the  leader  of  a  popular 
rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  one  of  the 
immediate  desoendantf  of  Lekh.  and  as 


such  doubtless  in  greater  sympathy  with 
the  subject  Wend  population.  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  the  present  day 
shows  that  the  population  originally  eoo- 
sisted  of  two  different  peoples,  between 
whom  there  was  an  impassable  barrier. 
There  is  the  Sliachta^  or  caste  of  nobles 
(the  descendants  of  Lekh),  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  serfs  or  peasantry,  who  ooo- 
stitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  on  the 
other.  It  seems  strange  to  as  to  hear  of 
a  Polish  noble  possessing  thirty  or  forty 
villages ;  we  understand  no  such  rights  of 
property  or  tenure :  nevertheless  this 
mode  of  tenure  is  common,  if  not  onivei^ 
sal,  in  cases  where  foreign  settlers  hare 
established  themselves  over  a  subject  pop- 
ulation. The  possession  of  so  many  i^ 
laees  by  a  Polish  noble  means  that  these 
viUage-communities  are  compelled  to  par 
a  certiun  revenue  to  him  as  their  lord- 
paramount.  In  process  of  time,  as  the 
descendants  of  Lekh  multiplied  and  the 
power  of  the  nobles  increased,  the  right 
to  receive  revenue  from  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district  was  converted  into  a  daim  of 
actual  ownership  of  the  district,  and  niti* 
mately  of  the  villages  also,  who  were  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  ser&  At  first, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  Sliachta,  or 
caste  of  nobles,  paid  considerable  respect 
to  the  rights  of  the  ori^nal  popniation; 
and  the  Polish  kings  wisely  (and  donht- 
less  with  a  view  to  preserve  a  eonntei^ 
power  to  that  of  the  nobles)  regarded 
themselves  as  the  representative  rcuers  of 
both  classes  in  the  nation,  and  npheld  the 
rights  of  the  subject  classes  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Sliachta.  Bnt  wheoi 
on  the  lapse  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty,  die 
sovereignty  became  elective,  the  dominant 
caste  of  the  Sliachta,  who  of  course  mo- 
nopolized the  right  of  election,  availed 
themselves  of  their  new  power  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  kings  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  legal  guarantees  which  proteeted 
the  lower  classes  against  the  tyranny^ 
the  nobles.  In  1545  King  Sigismmid  was 
compelled  to  promise  that  he  wonld  not 
issue  an  httrea  de  garde  acainst  members 
of  the  Sliachta ;  and  in  less  than  a  oen* 
tury  afterward  the  statute  of  1688  oom- 
pleted  the  slavery  of  the  other  classes,  hr 
proclaiming  the  principle  that  *'the  m 
enslaves  the  man,"  in  virtue  of  whidi 
every  peasant  who  had  lived  for  a  yeir 
upon  tne  estate  of  a  noble  was  held  to  be 
his  property. 
Nownere  in  history — nowhere  in  As 
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world — do  we  ever  see  a  homogeneous 
nation  organize  itself  in  a  form  like  that 
which  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
times  in  Poland.  But  where  there  has 
been  an  intrusion  of  a  dominant  people  or 
settlers,  who  have  not  fused  into  the  orig- 
inal population,  there  we  find  an  exact 
counterpart  of  Polish  society  :  the  domi- 
nant settlers  establishing  themselves  as  an 
upper  caste,  all  politically  equal  among 
themselves,  and  holding  the  lands  (or, 
more  frequently,  simply  drawing  the  rents) 
of  the  country.  A  curious  example  of 
this,  and  an  exact  parallel  to  the  case  of 
Poland,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Meerassee 
village  system  of  southern  India,  by  which 
a  certain  class  draw  and  share  the  rents 
of  the  land,  equals  among  themselves, 
and  regarding  the  rest  of  the  community 
as  their  servants — a  system  which  to  this 
day  indicates  the  presence  of  immigrant 
tribes  from  Upper  India,  Brahmins  and 
Rajpoots,  here  settled  as  oligarchs 
amongst  an  inferior  population.  A  re- 
cent writer  on  this  subject  remarks : 

"  All  races,  however  republican  in  practice  at 
home,  tend  to  develop  this  Meerassee  system  of 
tenure — this  aristocracy  of  equality — when  they 
settle  as  conquerors  among  another  race.  It  is 
especially  characteristic  ojf  the  Indo-Teutonic 
peoples,  into  whatever  country  they  have  en- 
tered as  conquerors.  The  so-called  democracy 
of  Athens  was  in  realitjr  a  republican  aristoc- 
racy resting  upon  a  basis  of  slavery.  In  a  more 
diffused  and  consequently  less  intense  form,  so 
also  were  the  Franks  in  Gaul — a  fact  expressed 
for  centuries  by  the  distinction  between  noble 
and  rotvrier^  and  which  was  only  terminated 
by  the  French  revolution ;  when  the  expulsion 
of  the  noblesse  was  in  reality  a  throwing-off  of 
the  stable  Teutonic  governing  caste,  leaving  the 
government  thereafter  to  the  mobile  impulses 
of  a  Celtic  people." 

Moreover,  speaking  of  the  Brahmanical 
migrations,  the  same  writer  says : 

*'  Although  the  conquering  and  dominant  im- 
migrants keep  themselves  very  much  apart  from 
the  general  population,  alike  by  social  and  re- 
ligious distinctions,  the  result  of  these  migra- 
tions was  an  infusion  of  Aryan  blood,  and  still 
more  of  Aryan  civilization,  amongst  the  pre- 
Aryan  people  of  southern  India.*'  * 

These  remarks  exactly  express  the  view 
which  we  entertain  in  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Poland.  There  we  find  an  aris- 
tocracy of  equals  resting  upon  a  basis  of 

*  ruttcrson's  EMai, a  in  History  and  Art,  aHicle 
''  Indui:  its  Castes  and  Creeds,**  p.  461. 
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serfage,  an  upper  caste  drawing  the  rents 
of    the  land,  monopolizing  the  govern- 
ment, and  composing  the  army  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  long 
centuries,  have  imparted  much   of  their 
own  spirit  and  ideas,  and,  with  the  license 
of  a  gay  aristocracy,  not  a  little  of  their 
blood  also,  to  the  subordinate  population. 
In  all  cases,  the  way  in  which  an  amal- 
gamation between  a  band  of  conquerors 
and  a  conquered  people  takes  place,  is 
such  as  to  give  a  great  advantage  to  the 
former.    The  sons  of  the  conquerors  may 
wed  the  daughters  of  the  conquered  for 
the  sake  of  their  lands ;  but  it  is  compar- 
atively seldom  that  the  daughters  of  the 
invaders  condescend  to  tarnish  their  es- 
cutcheon by  becoming  wedded  to,  and 
merged  in,  the  class  of  the  vanquished. 
And  thus  an  originally  small  number  of 
conquerors  may  for  long  perpetuate  their 
line,  and  increase  its  numbers  in  compara- 
tive purity,  even  though  surrounded  by 
myriads  of  a  difierent  race.    Each  one  of 
the  invaders  becomes  a  noble,  or  upper- 
caste  man;  and  when  they  make  excep- 
tions to    the  practice  of  intermarrying 
among  themselves,  it  is  only  that  they 
may  more  widely  diffuse  their  lineaments 
by  forming  unions  with  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  native  race.    Indeed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  olJ^feudal  law,  which 
placed  the  person  of  a  female  vassal  at 
the  disposal  of  the  seigneur  on  her  wed- 
ding night,  had  its  origin  in  political  mo- 
tives as  well  as  in  tyrannous  lust.    In  Po- 
land, the  line  of  demarkation  betweeu  the 
dominant  and  subject  races  appears  to 
have  been  very  rigidly  maintained,  and 
doubtless  among  the  peasantry  and  in- 
ferior classes  the  blood  of  the  Sliachta  or 
true  Lekhs  is  onlv  to  be  found  in  such 
proportion  as  may  have  been  produced  by 
the  numerous  informal  unions  formed  by 
a  gay  and  licentious  nobility  with   the 
women  on  their  estates.    To  what  extent 
this  may  have  affected  the  blood  and  line- 
aments of  the  people  during  a  dozen  cen- 
turies is  not  suflSciently  determined  ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  general  population 
has  become  so  imbued  with  the  ideas  and 
customs,  and  so  associated  with  the  his- 
tory and  fortunes  of  the  dominant  class, 
that  the  original  distinction  between  the 
two  has  virtually  disappeared,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  maintained  by  the  diversity 
or  antagonism  of  interests  arising  from 
their  different  social  phffitions.     Never- 
theless  we re^^' thb l^Ndhnoltiliiyi  dt 
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freemen,  as  Slavonians  only  in  language, 
flnd  from  the  influence  exerted  upon  them 
by  the  race  among  whom  they  settled ; 
and  their  adoption  of  the  Slavonian  lan- 
guage is  what  was  to  be  expected,  seeing 
that  at  first  they  were  but  a  handful  com- 
pared to  the  native  population  of  the 
Sarmatian  plain.  As  it  seems  to  us,  the 
ancestors  of  the  ruling  class  in  Poland 
were  a  handful  of  gay,  warlike,  and  high- 
spirited  immigrants,  who  settled  among 
the  Slavonians  in  Poland  somewhat  "in  the 
same  mnnner  as  the  Hungarians  did 
among  the  same  race  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube — only  the  Hungarians  came  as  a 
nation,  and  the  Lekhs  as  a  small  band  of 
adventurers,  who  rose  into  notice  slowly 
and  unseen.  We  may  add,  that  there  is 
no  small  resemblance  of  national  charac- 
ter between  the  Poles  and  Hungarians — 
the  same  haughty  spirit,  the  same  gal- 
lantry, love  of  freedom,  and  aptitude 
for  war;  only  the  Poles  are  cast  in  a 
more  mobile  mould  than  the  stately  Hun- 
garian. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
Polish  race,  or  rather  of  the  Polish  upper 
caste,  is  its  wide  and  influential  diffusion 
compared  with  the  smallness  of  its  num- 
bers.    There  is  a  strong  Polish  element 
in  Lithuania,  Gallicia,  Volhynia,  and  to 
some  extent  also  in  the  Ukraine,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  is  making  itself  fell  in  the 
present  rebellion.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  Poles  (by  which  term  we  again  mean 
the  Sliachta,  or  upper  caste,  who  did  all 
the  fighting  and  governing)  made  them- 
selves supreme  in  these  adjoining  coun- 
tries, establishing  members  of  their  class 
as  territorial  magnates  or  petty  suzerains 
in  the  provinces  thus  added  to  their  king 
dom.     In  truth,  the  interest  or  necessity 
which  they  had  to  provide  for  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  their  class,  must  have  had 
a  great  influence  in  producing  those  wars 
of  aggression  which  mark  the  career  of 
the  Polish  nobility.      Poland   had   been 
parceled  out  among  them  so  that  no  new 
estates  could  be  made  save  by  dividing 
those  already  in  existence ;  nor  was  it 
customary  for  a  member  of  the  Sliachta 
to  be  any  thing  else  than  a  land-owner,  a 
soldier,  or  an  homme-cTHaU      The  fact 
that  during  war  the  serfs  remained  at 
home  to  till  the  ground,  while  the  armies 
were  composed  of  the  class  of  "  nobles" — 
or,  as  we  hhould  prefer  to  call  them,  the 
freemen  of  the  nation — must  hsTe  tended 
greatly  to  Jceep  down  the  nnmben  of  the 


dominant  class ;  nevertheless  the  pauper- 
ized class  of  the  privileged  race  would 
have  unquestionably  arisen  in  ooarse  of 
time,  if  the  conquest  of  new  provinces 
had  not  afforded  a  means  of  providing 
for  them  new  estates.      And  thus   the 
Poles  are  spread  sporadically  over  a  vety 
wide  region  compared  with  the  limita  of 
the  present  '^  kingdom ; "   and  both  hj 
their  position  as  territorial  magnates,  and 
by  the  influence  of  a  higher  organization 
and   superior  culture,   they  have   in  no 
small  degree  associated  with  themaelvet 
the  sympathies  of  the  non  Polish  popnla> 
tion,  among  whom  they  have  long  dwelt. 
The  Slavonians,  who  are  the  moat  nu- 
merous race  in  Europe,  also  present  great- 
er diversities  of  physical  appearance  than 
any  other.     The  northern  Russians  are 
fair,  with  light  hair ;  the  Croats  and  Ser^ 
vians  of  the  south  are  dark,  with  black 
eyes  and  hair;  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary, 
living  almost  in  the  same  latitude  with 
the  Croats  and  Servians,  have  flaxen  haiTi 
with  strong,   coarse   features ;    and  the 
Poles,  for  the  most  part,  have  dark  eyei 
and  hair,  with  tall,  well-made  figures.  The 
Celts,  however,  present  an  almost  eqnsl 
amount  of  physical  diversity,  but  raUier 
sporadically  than  as  marking  distinct  seo> 
tions  of  their  race.    And  if,  turning  from 
the  minor  divisions  of  mankind,  we  look 
at  the  great  families  of  nations — the  Indo- 
European,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Turanian^' 
the  internal  diversities,  alike  of  charaolsr 
and  appearance,  become  so  important  as 
to  show  that  ethnographic  classification, 
which  at  present  is  based  only  on  phih 
lology,  is  a  very  inadequate  exponent  of 
the  characteristics  of  mankind.  The  Tuik 
and  the  Chinese  are  really  the  antipodes 
of  one  another;    and    the  English  and 
Dutch  present  greater  resemblances  of 
character  to  the  Chinese  than  to  the  ffin- 
doos,  who  are  rightly  classed  with  them 
as  members  of  the  Indo-European  fiimilT. 
There  is  a  question  at  present  as  reganis 
Race — one  school  of  thoughtful  writen 
exalting  it  as  the  prime  influence  whioh 
determines  national  character,  while  an- 
other school  ignores  it  altogether.    The 
latter  school,  which  appears  to  be  gaining 
ground,  regards  climate  and  civiKaation 
as  the  only  great  influences  which  aflhot 
the  races  of  mankind.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  character  of  the  countries  in  wUwh 
they  settled,  and  the  circumstances  which 
environed  them,  were  the  sole  inflnenoes 
which  originally  produced  the  divenitiis 
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of  mankind  which  we  now  behold.  But 
it  ift  equally  certain  that  the  effect  of  these 
influences  upon  nations  is  not  evanescent, 
and  that  the  national  character  and  feat- 
ures acquired  under  those  influences  will 
long  continue  prevalent  among  offe^hoots 
of  a  nation  who  have  migrated  to  another 
country  and  become  subjected  to  other 
circumstances.  Many  striking  instances 
attest  the  permanency  of  racial  character 
after  it  has  once  been  thoroughly  formed. 
The  red  Indians  of  America  are  an  ex- 
ample of, this  on  a  great  scale;  and  the 
prypsies,  if  possible  still  more  remarkably, 
illustrate  the  same  truth  in  the  case  of  a 


people  who  are  scattered  in  little  bands 
all  over  the  world.  Climate  and  the 
physical  features  of  a  country  may  be 
most  powerful,  if  not  all-powerful,  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  a  people  in  its 
earliest  stage  of  existence;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  writers  like  Mr.  Buckle,  who  ex- 
tol these  influences  as  supreme,  we  rarely 
catch  sight  of  any  nation  at  such  a  stage ; 
and  in  those  cases  where  a  nation  has 
grown  up  from  its  cradle  beneath  the  eye 
of  history,  we  find  that  its  career  has 
been  influenced  by  a  variety  of  other 
causes  much  more  powerful. 

[to  bk  concluded.] 
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MR.   CHANDLER  TO   MR.   SEWARD. 

Senate  Chamber,  ) 

"Washington,  April  14th,  1864.  ) 

HoTu  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  printed  copy  of  the  memorial  of 
Pi'rry  McD.  Collins,  representing  that  he 
has  obtained  from  the  government  of  Rus- 
sia a  grant  of  the  privilege  to  construct  a 
telegraph  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor 
river  to  the  Russian  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica, and  a  similar  grant  from  the  British 
government  in  firitish  Columbia,  and 
praying  the  coSperation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  enterprise. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  whom  this  me- 
mo rial  has  been  referred,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  from  you  such  information  upon 
the  subject  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  department,  together  with  your  views 
upon  the  expediency  of  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  memorialist. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  Z.  Chandlbb, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

MEMORIAL   OF   MB.  COLLINS. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of  MepreHwU 
ativcjf  of  the  United  StateM  of  America  in  Comgren 

asHcnioled : 

The  memorial  of  P.  McD.  CoIUns,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amierica) 


and  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California, 
most  respectfully  represents :  That  he  has 
obtained  from  the  imperial  government  of 
Russia  privilege  to  construct  a  line  of  tel- 
e^graph  from  the  jnouth  of  the  Amoor 
river,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Russian  possessions  in  America,  ad- 
joining the  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 

In  connection  with  the  grant  from  Rus- 
sia, the  Russian  government  stipulate, 
upon  certain  conditions,  to  construct  a 
continuous  line  of  telegraph  connecting 
the  European  system  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  east  of  London,  and  on  the  route  of 
a  line  which  may  be  projected  to  Pekin 
and  the  great  commercial  cities  of  China. 
Your  memorialist  also  represents,  that 
after  having  obtained  the  Kussian  grant, 
and  upon  the  representation  of  the  state 
of  the  case  and  the  facts  to  the  govern- 
ment of  her  majesty,  that  he  has  been 
authorized  by  the  British  government  to 
construct  a  line  of  telegraph  across  the 
intervening  territory  of  British  Columbia. 
Thus  the  grants  from  Russia  and  England 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  continuous 
line  of  telegraph,  which  is  to  connect 
Europe  with  the  United  States  across  the 
whole  of  Asia  and  the  northwest  coast  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  whole  country ,^  except  a  portion  of 
the  route  in  British  Columbia,  over  which 
this  proposed  Ube  must  piass,  is  sparsely 
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inhabitecl,  and  presents  no  local  induce- 
ment for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph. 

The  sole  inducement  to  the  construction 
of  a  telegraph  over  this  great  extent  of 
country  is  the  union  of  Asia  and  Europe 
with  the  American  system  of  telegraph 
lines,  and  by  as  nearly  as  physically  pos- 
sible an  overland  route. 

The  great  progress  of  telegraphs  both 
in  Asia  and  America,  since  the  proposition 
was  originally  made,  to  induce  a  trial  of 
this  northern  overland  route,  in  order  to 
unite  Europe  and  America,  has  cleared 
away  from  the  path  of  this  enterprise 
many  apparent  difficulties  suggested  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  undertaking. 

Russia  has  extended  her  telegraph  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Irkoutsk,  a  distance  of 
four  thousand  miles  to  the  east,  and  now 
a  line  is  being  constructed  along  the 
Amoor  river,  which  is  to  connect  with 
the  line  in  course  of  construction  from 
Irkoutsk  to  the  east.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  Russia  is  rapidly  approaching  with  a 
continuous  line  the  Pacitic  Ocean. 

On  our  side  of  the  world  we  have  al- 
ready reached  the  Pacific,  and  up  toward 
the  British  possessions,  and  as  far  as  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

From  our  northern  frontier,  adjoining 
British  Columbia,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  river,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  the  dis- 
tance may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at 
some  five  thousand  miles. 

Previous  to  granting  the  right  of  way 
for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph,  the 
Russian  government  authorized  your  pe- 
titioner to  survey  a  route  over  all  that 
portion  of  the  Russian  dominions  east  of 
the  Amoor,  on  to  British  Columbia. 

On  two  previous  occasions  your  peti- 
tioner presented  to  Congress  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  reports  were  made  thereon, 
copies  of  which  are  hereunto  annexed, 
marked  A  and  B. 

The  reasons  which  then  existed  not  only 
hold  good  now,  but  are  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  absolute  grant  of  right  of  way 
then  withheld. 

There  is  much  in  the  North  Pacific  val- 
uable to  us  as  a  nation  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  aside  from  the  special  in- 
terest particularly  involved. 

Our  Pacific  whaling  fleet  resort  in  con- 
siderable force  to  the  seas,  bays,  and 
sounds,  not  only  of  the  Pacific,  but  of  the 
Arctic;  in  ohe  year  more  than  seventy 
American  Tossehi  have  passed  tbrough 
Behring'is  Straits,  and  largely  over  one  j 


hundred  have  visited  the  waters  adjacent 
and  the  Skhotsk  Sea. 

The  commerce  of  Japan  and  of  tha 
Amoor  region,  increasing  from  year  to 
vear,  makes  it  requisite  that  we  should 
have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  these 
interesting  regions  of  the  North  Pacifia 
•  •  .  •  •  • 

Pebrt  McD.  Coluiib. 


SECRETABY  SEWARD  TO  HON.  Z.  CHAS1>UEB. 

Departiieitt  of  Sta^ b,  ) 

Washington,  May  14th,  1864.  ) 

To  the  Honorable  Zachary  Chandler,  Chairmam  ^ 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  the  Senate  of  mi 
United  States  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  14th  of  April  last,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  memorial  which  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Perry  Mo- 
Donough  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins  is  an  American  citizen,  r^ 
siding  in  California.  He  has  been  since 
1856  commercial  agent  of  this  goyemment 
for  the  Amoor  river.  The  pablio  archiveii 
as  well  as  the  records  of  Congress,  fumiah 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  coontrr 
could  not  have  a  more  enlightened^  assid- 
uous, and  faithful  representative. 

The  project  which  he  submits  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress  is  the  constmo- 
tion  of  a  line  of  telegraph  from  some 
point  on  the  Pacific  telegraph  line,  or  the 
northern  extension  thereof,  m  one  of  the 
northwestern  States  or  Territories,  acroM 
the  border  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  British  Columbia  and  Uasuan 
America  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales ;  thence 
by  an  inland  route  around  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  riven 

The  telegraph  line  thus  proposed  is  in- 
tended, primarily,  to  connect  at  the  las^ 
named  place  with  a  line  to  be  extended 
from  thence  to  Irkoutsk,  the  oapitsi  of' 
Eastern  Siberia. 

At  that  important  town  a  line  of  tel- 
egraph begins,  which  stretches  thrbngh 
Tomsk  and  Omsk,  in  Western  SibenSy 
Katherinburg  on  the  Asiatic  -  European 
frontier,  Pirm,  Kasam,  Nijni-Novogorod, 
and  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital 
of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  line  projected  by  Mr.  Oollins,  fhym 
the  Pacific  telegraph  to  Amoor  rivefy 
with  its  anticipated  extension  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  .Irkontsk,  woald  .be 
the  one  link  now  wanted' to  Bnp|dy  dUeol 
and  unbroken  telegraib  oommifkdeilioB 
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from  Cape  Race,  in  Newfoundland,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  across  the 
Eastern  and  Western  continents  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland, 
the  westernmost  projection  of  Europe. 

When  a  submarine  telegraph  shall  be 
successfully  laid  between  Cape  Clear  and 
Cape  Race,  it  will,  together  with  the  link 
I  have  last  before  described,  complete  a 
telegraphic  circuit  around  the  earth  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  forty-two  degrees 
and  sixty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

These  questions  arise  from  Mr.  Collins' 
memorial,  namely  : 

I'^lrst — Is  the  enterprise  feasible  ? 

^Secondly — Would  it  be  useful  ? 

Thirdly —11^^  it  a  just  claim  on  the 
government  to  the  patronage  which  he 
solicits  ? 

I  shall  examine  these  points  in  their 
order : 

First :  The  feasibility  of  the  enterprise. 
The. difficulties  to  be  surmounted  may  be 
classified — physical,  political,  social,  and 
financial. 

The  most  prominent  physical  difficulty 
is  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  traversed. 
The  starting-point  must  be  chosen  in  either 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Oregon,  or  Washington. 
Thence  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
through  British  America  to  the  line  of 
Russian  America,  about  six  hundred 
miles ;  the  distance  through  Russian  Amer- 
ica to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  about  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  miles ;  the  length 
of  a  submarine  cable  across  Behring's 
Straits  would  be  forty  miles,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  East  Cape,  by  an  inland  pas 
sage  around  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
through  the  settlements  of  Okhotsk,  Ayau, 
and  Shanter's  Bay,  which  are  well  known 
stations  of  the  whale  fishery,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Araoor  river,  would  be  about -two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles.  The  entire 
length  of  the  line  would  be  about  six 
thousand  and  forty  miles.  Operative  tel- 
egraph wires  have  already  been  stretched 
on  this  continent  of  the  aggi'egate  length 
of  fifty  thousand  miles,  and  similar  wires 
have  been  stretched  on  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent of  the  aggregate  length  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  miles.  Operative  sabma* 
rine  telegraph  wires  have  been  laid  of 
the  lengths,  respectively,  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  and  five  hundred  miles,  from 
Dover  to  Heligoland,  and  from  Malta  to 
Tripoli. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  thdtthe  mere  extent 


'  of  the  route  to  be  traversed  in  the  present 
case  does  not  constitute  an  insurmount- 
able, nor  even  a  serious  difficulty. 

The  physical  obstacle  which  next  pre- 
sents itself  is  the  surface  formation  of  the 
regons  to  be  traversed. 

That  portion  of  the  route  which  lies 
within  our  own  territory  is  chiefly  mount- 
ainous, and  the  projected  telegraph  line 
must  at  least  come  along  the  declivities 
of  the  mountain,  even  if  it  should  not  be 
found  necessary,  in  one  case,  to  surmount 
them.  British  Columbia  presents  a  simi- 
lar topography.  But  there  the  mountains 
are  divided  into  three  ranges,  whose 
courses  are  from  north  to  south,  while  in- 
tervening valleys  invite  the  introduction 
of  telegraphs  and  roads.  The  Pacific 
coast  01  Russian  America  is  chiefly  level. 
The  portion  of  Siberia  which  lies  between 
East  Cape  and  the  head  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  is,  for  a  large  eitent,  a  steppe  or 
plain,  with  gentle  elevations,  occasionally 
rising  into  mountainous  ridges. 

At  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  a 
range*  of  mountains  must  be  crossed,  and 
the  region  lying  between  that  range  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  river  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  before  mentioned, 
which  extends  from  the  same  range  north- 
ward to  East  Cape.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion to  be  overcome  on  the  whole  line 
would  be  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
within  the  United  States,  ana  this  eleva- 
tion may  be  estimated  at  eight  thousand 
to  ten  thousand  feet. 

Operative  telegraph  lines  have  already 
been  stretched  over  steppes,  in  both  con- 
tinents, similar  to  those  thus  described. 

The  Pacific  telegraph  line,  in  crossing 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  rises  to  an  elevation 
greater  than  that  which  is  to  be  sur- 
mounted on  the  line  now  under  examina- 
tion. 

With  the  exception  of  timber,  all  the 
materials  of  a  telegraph  line  are  light  and 
portable.  Metallic  wire  sufficient  for  a 
mile  of  telegraph,  together  with  the  ma- 
terials for  insulation,  weighs  not  more 
than  four  hundred  pounds.  Sufficient  tim- 
ber awaits  the  building  along  the  route 
through  the  United  States  and  British 
Columbia.  Timber  is  also  found  on  those 
portions  of  the  projected  line  which  lie 
within  the  Russian  domains  on  each  con- 
tinent, with  the  exception  of  a  timberless 
steppe  five  hundred  miles  wide  on  each 
side  of  Behriog^s  Strait;.  There  the  need- 
fol  timber  oa!p  be  brought  near  to  the  line, 
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eitlier  bv  sea  or  from  the  forest-covered 
shores  of  navigable  rivere. 

The  temperature  of  the  region  through 
which  the  northern  part  of  the  line  would 
pass,  is  very  low.  Nevertheless,  winter 
13  less  severe  than  it  is  between  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  telegraphic  line  which  connects  St. 
Petersburg  with  Archangel  on  the  White 
Sea,  and  also  the  telegraphic  line  which 
passes  around  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
connects  St.  Petersburg  with  Tornea,  are 
maintained  in  operation,  without  difficulty, 
although  they  cross  as  high  parallels  of 
latitude  as  those  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Collins'  line. 

The  waters  of  Behring's  Straits  are 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep, 
and  they  are  frozen  through  one  half  of 
the  year ;  but  the  congealed  mass,  when 
broken,  generally  takes  the  form  of  an- 
chor-ice, and  not  that  of  icebergs.  Thus, 
climate  seems  to  offer  no  serious  obstacle 
to  the  enterprise,  while  it  is  not  entirely 
unworthy  of  consideration  that  in  cold 
latitudes  timber  used  in  any  necessary 
structure  is  less  perishable  than  timber 
used  in  warm  latitudes,  while  less  of  in- 
sulating material  is  demanded  in  high  lat- 
itudes than  is  required  in  more  genial 
climates. 

The  only  political  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  enterprise  is  the  fact  that  it  requires 
concerted  aid  from  three  several  States, 
namely,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia.  The  two  last-named  Powers 
have  already,  with  enlightened  and  fra- 
ternal liberality  toward  the  United  States, 
made  all  the  concessions  which  were  de- 
manded. Therefore,  if  Congress  shall 
grant  the  application  of  Mr.  Collins,  no 
political  obstacle  will  remain. 

That  portion  of  our  own  country  in 
which  the  enterprise  is  to  be  carried  on  is 
so  well  known  as  hardly  to  require  a  de- 
scription more  minute  than  I  have  already 
given.  It  is  newlv  and,  as  yet,  thinly  set- 
tled. The  case  is  the  same  in  British 
Columbia.  Indian  tribes  are  found  along 
the  American  part  of  the  route,  but  they 
have  been  so  well  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ences of  society  and  government,  through 
the  operations  of  the  fur  trade,  that  no 
serious  resistance  from  them  need  be  ap- 
prehended. 

The  inhabitants  of  Asiatic  Russia,  who 
dwell  inland,  are  nomadic  Tartars,  affect- 
ing ranch  independence.  Tliey  are,  nev- 
ertheless, not  savage,  like  the  American 


natives.  Afler  centuries  of  internal  war, 
they  have  now  settled  into  a  state  of 
semi-civilization,  in  which  they  are  accni- 
tomed  to  barter  with  whalers,  with  ex- 
ploring parties,  and  with  the  government 
agents  of  Russia,  and  they  are  hospitably 
inclined  by  that  intercourse. 

The  result  of  the  survey  of  facts  thns 
far  made  is,  that  there  are  no  insuperable 
obstacles,  either  physical,  political,  or  so* 
cial,  by  the  way  of  the  projected  line  of 
telegraph. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  which  it  re- 
quires, I  must  be  content  to  refer  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  the  estimates 
which  have  been  submitted  bv  Mr.  Col- 
lins. They  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  secure  from  private  sources  an  advance 
of  the  moneys  to  be  expended,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  obtain  from  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States,  the  necessary  political  aid.  It  may 
be  assumed,  therefore^  that  they  were 
prepared  honestly  and  cautiously,  and 
with  as  nt^ar  approach  to  accuracy  as  it 
possible  in  regard  to  a  design  in  which  so 
much  that  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  no- 
der  conditions  never  before  tried.  Mr. 
Collins  estimates  the  whole  cost  at  five 
millions  of  dollars.  A  just  legislative 
caution  would  probably  induce  Congress 
to  double  that  estimate. 

I  understand  that  an  association  is  al- 
ready formed,  with  a  capital  of  ten  mil* 
lions,  to  be  devoted  to  the  enterprise.  I 
am,  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  en* 
tirely  feasible. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider 
the  probable  usefulness  of  the  enterprise. 
It  is  needful  here  to  assume  that  the  line 
of  telegraph  proposed  will  be  extended 
immediately  from  Amoor  river  to  Trkoutsk, 
so  as  to  complete  the  telegraphic  chain 
over  the  two  continents.  The  agreement 
with  Russia  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on 
this  point. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Setting  aside  the  temporary  disturb- 
ance of  war,  the  merchant,  or  the  mann* 
facturer,  the  miller,  the  farmer,  the  miner^ 
or  the  fisherman  of  Halifax,  Quebec, 
Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  PiiiladeU 
phia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  Montreal,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg, 
Chica^,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  St.  Paiil^ 
Little  Kock,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Car* 
son .  City,  Los  Angelos,  San  Frandeeo, 
Sacramento,  Portlandi  with  the  aid  of  an 
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inter-continental  telegraph,  would  be  in 
daily,  and,  in  case  of  need,  in  hourly  cor 
respondence  with  producers  and  consum- 
ers on  the  Amoor,  where  the  fur  trade  of 
Asia  is  gathered  up;  with  Sovinsk,  the 
depot  for  the  overland  traffic  between 
Russia  and  Japan  and  the  mineral  treas 
ures  of  Nerchinsk ;  with  Kiakhta,  the 
center  of  the  international  commerce  of 
Russia  and  China;  with  Irkoutsk,  Mos- 
cow, St.  Petersburg ;  with  all  the  cities 
of  western  Europe,  including  Constanti- 
nople; with  the  cities  of  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  Suez  ;  and  with  every  other 
town,  city,  or  hamlet,  on  either  continent, 
now  in  telegraphic  connection  with  the 
several  marts  of  trade  which  have  been 
enumerated. 

Every  one  knows,  however,  that  neither 
the  American  nor  the  European  system 
has  yet  attained  to  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment. Transient  wars  now  delay  the  es- 
tablishment of  wires  in  Ponsacola,  Ha- 
vana, San  Juan,  Panama,  Quito,  Lima, 
Valparaiso,  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo, 
Rio  Janiero,  Surinam,  Caracas,  and  Mexi- 
co, and  the  incorporating  of  them,  with 
all  tl)eir  local  ramifications,  into  one 
American  telegraph  system.  On  the  East- 
ern continent,  neither  the  domestic  dis- 
turbances, nor  the  rivalries  of  states,  nor 
their  occasional  collision,  prevent  a  con- 
tinual expansion  of  the  telegraphic  sys^ 
tem.  Tiie  telegraph  construction  of  Rus- 
sia at  this  day,  like  her  system  of  rail- 
roads, presents  the  framework  of  an  im- 
posing structure,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  boldly  outlined,  while  the  connections 
and  extensions  yet  remain  imperfect  and 
unfinished. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
emperor  has  bound  himself  to  extend  the 
main  eastern  and  western  line  from  Ir- 
koutsk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  river. 
This  extension  is  now  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. But  this  is  only  a  single,  and  not 
very  prominent,  part  of  the  work  which 
the  emperor  has  begun.  His  design  em- 
braces nothing  less  than  the  following 
stupendous  works,  namely :  A  telegraph 
wire,  with  the  necessary  submarine  cables, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  river 
across  the  Straits  of  Tartai7,over  the  Isl- 
and of  ISakhalin,  across  the  Straits  of 
La  Perouse,  over  the  Island  of  Jerro, 
through  Hakodadi,  and  across  the  Straits 
of  Sangar  to  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan. 

Secondly :    A  telegraph  wire  from  the  I 
confluence  of  the  Usari  with  the  Amoor, ' 


which  confluence  is  seven  hundred  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  latter ;  thence 
southward,  on  the  bank  of  the  Usuri,  to 
Lake  Kingka ;  and  thence  to  the  port  of 
Vladi  Vostok,  on  the  coast  of  Tartary, 
opposite  to  that  part  of  Hakodadi,  on  the 
eastern  cpast  of  the  Japanese  Sea.  Vladi 
Vostok  is  selected  by  the  emperor  for  his 
naval  station  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Thirdly:  A  telegraph  wire  from  Ir- 
koutsk,  before  described  as  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  through  Kiakhta,  now 
the  entrepot  of  European  and  Chinese 
overland  commerce,  through  the  vast  ter- 
ritory of  the  Mongols  to  Megate  in  the 
Chinese  Wall  at  Yahol,  and  thence  t6 
Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
American  citizens  temporarily  residing  in 
that  country,  are  now  soliciting,  with 
good  prospect  of  success,  permission  from 
the  Chinese  government  to  extend  this 
last  -  mentioned  line  overland  through 
China,  to  terminate  with  the  needful 
branches  at  the  ports  of  Nankin,  Shang- 
hai, Amoy,  and  Canton,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  opposite  to  California. 

There  are  already  in  operation  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  telegraph  wire  on  the 
continent  of  Australia.  This  Australian 
telegraph  system,  which  now  is  so  purely 
local  and  isolated,  is,  nevertheless,  expect- 
ed to  be  brought  into  combination  by  al- 
ternating submarine  and  island  wires  with 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  wires  last  de- 
scribed. 

Fourthly:  A  telegraph  wire  from  a 
station  on  the  main  continental-Russian 
line  at  Omsk,  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  Asiatic  Russia ;  thence  passing  through 
Mongolia  and  entering  China  at  Hirck, 
sometimes  called  Illy;  thence,  crossing 
Turkestan,  Bokhara,  and  Balk,  to  Cabooi, 
in  Afghanistan ;  thence  to  capital  points 
in  the  Punjaub,  where  it  will  meet  the 
telegraphic  system^f  India,  and  thus  be- 
come a  medium  of  communication  between 
London  and  the  colonial  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
great  Indian  Ocean. 

Fifthly :  A  telegraph  wire  from  Kazan, 
on  the  main  central  Russian  line,  through 
Georgia  and  Circassia  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Teheran,  the 
capital  of  Persia  ;  thence  to  the  Euphra- 
tes, at  Bagdad ;  thence,  descending  along 
the  banks  of  that  historical  river  to  its 
mouth,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Qulf. 
there  to  be  connected  with  the  Ori^tal 
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telegraph  system  of  India  last  before  men- 
tioned. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
Cict  that  Russia  has  already  brought  all 
her  chief  inland  markets  and  mines,  as 
well  as  her  principal  ports  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  into  telegraphic  commu- 
nication with  her  capital,  it  is  readily  per- 
ceived that  by  offering  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  giving  effect  to  Mr.  Colhns'  design, 
Russia  actually  invites  us  to  put  forth 
our  national  energy  from  every  point 
within  our  borders  where  industry  of  any 
kind  dwells,  and  especially  from  our 
Northwestern  and  Western  States,  and 
apply  that  energy  in  the  great  work  of 
renewing  and  restoring  the  long  languish- 
ing civil'zation  of  the  regions  where  our 
race  first  impressed  its  dominion  upon  the 
globe  appointed  for  its  residence.  Cer- 
tainly, It  can  not  be  necessary  to  say  that 
such  efforts  belong  to  the  class  of  hu- 
man labors  which  are  pronounced  to  be 
doubly  blessed,  because  they  bless  equally 
those  who  are  subjects  and  those  who 
are  the  performers  of  them.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  direct  effect 
of  this  new  application  of  the  national 
energy  in  producing  a  rapid  and  yet  per- 
manent development  of  the  agricultural, 
forest,  mineral,  and  marine  resources  of 
the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  any  more 
practicable  to  assign  limits  to  the  increase 
of  national  influence,  which  must  neces- 
sarilv  result  from  the  new  facilities  we 
should  acquire  in  that  manner  for  extend- 
ing throughout  the  world  American  ideas 
and  principles  of  public  and  private 
economy,  politics,  morals,  philosophy,  and 
religion. 

In  attempting  to  make  such  estimates, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
telegraph  wire  is  as  yet  a  newly  invent- 
ed instrument,  timidly  employed  and 
clumsily  handled,  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  fullness  of  the  power 
that  resides  in  it.  It  costs  us  now  one 
half  a  mill  per  mile  to  speak  a  single  word 
through  the  cheapest  telegraph  wire  of 
any  considerable  length.  This  is  vastly 
more  costly  than  the  average  transmission 
of  messages  in  writing  by  employing  the 
steam-engine,  either  on  land  or  on  water. 
This  great  expense  of  telegraphic  commu- 
nication is  due,  however,  not  at  all  to  any 
inseparable  quality  of  the  telegraphic  ma- 
chine, for  that  machine  is  easily  construct- 
ed of  very  simple  and  cheap  materials.  I 
The  expensiveness  is  due  to  two  transient  ■ 


conditions  of  the  telegraph  system — firsl^ 
the  charges  now  justly  imposed  upon  iitof 
rewarding  the  mventor;  secoDdly,  tli^ 
fact  that,  as  yet,  fixed  habits  of  commas 
nication  in  ancient  forms  prevent  freqaeot 
resort  to  the  new  mode  of  oorrespcmdr 
ence,  and  customary  investments  of  cajpit^ 
which  are  sufficiently  remunerative,,  c^W 
it  to  be  sparingly  applied  to  the  perfection 
of  the  new  system.  When  these  roerdj 
ephemeral  embarrassments  of  the  magoetr 
ic  telegraph  shall  be  removed,  the  magnet- 
ized wire  will  become,  for  the  purposes  of 
social,  commercial,  and  political  coromnzur 
cation,  as  practical  as,  by  reason  of  itsado^ 
tion,  it  is  effective. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  qnesUoB 
whether  the  enterprise  deserves  the  pa- 
tronage Mr.  Collins  solicits  for  it.  Through- 
out the  remarks  which  I  have  thns  far 
submitted,  I  have  not  without  design  call- 
ed it  Mr.  Collins'  enterprise.  It  is  tndj 
his,  because  it  was  he  alone  who  concdv- 
ed  and  projected  it,  and  who  has  dothed 
it  with  the  substantial  form  which  en- 
ables the  three  great  states,  whose  cofr 
certed  action  he  solicits,  to  cause  it  to  bs 
put  in  operation.  But,  in  another  sensOi 
It  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  enterprise 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
During  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Collins  has 
been  engaged  in  maturing  and  developing 
it,  and  presenting  it  to  the  consideration 
of  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  he  has  beea 
acting  under  tlie  instruction  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Department  of  Statei 
and  a  knowledge  of  that  fact  has  not  been 
withheld  from  Congress. 

•         •         .  •         •  • 

What  Mr.  Collins  asks  of  CongreMi  is 
the  grant  of  a  right  of  way  across  the  pnb- 
lic  lands,  with  the  right  to  take  theremni 
materials  necessary  for  constrncting  the 
line ;  the  use  of  a  national  vessel,  suitably 
officered  and  equipped,  to  make  sarms 
and  soundings  along  the  North  PacABo 
coast,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  aid  in  prosecuting  tlie 
work ;  and,  finally,  a  stipulated  compen- 
sation for  the  government  use  of  the  linei 
when  it  shall  be  constructed.  If  the  views 
I  have  submitted  are  just,  this  demand 
for  patronage  is  neither  unnecessary  nor 
unreasonable.  We  could  not  withhold  it 
without  showing  a  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  liberality  and  friendship  which  havn 
been  manifested  toward  the  United  StatfMf 
by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  the  pro- 
ceedings they  have  adopted  toward  tho 
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same  enterprise.  I  do  not  know  any  one 
object  lying  within  the  scope  ^of  our  for- 
eign relations  more  directly  important 
than  the  preservation  of  p^aceand  friend- 
ship with  those  two  great  and  enlighten- 
ed Powers.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  any 
one  measure  of  nationar policy  that  would 
more  effectively  tend  to,  secure  that  great 
object  tlian  the  construction  of  this  pro- 
posed inter-continental  telegraph. 

I  forbear  to  urge  the  project  in  coippc- 
tition  with  the  proposed  line  across  the 
Atlantic  from  Cape  .Clear  to  Cap^  |iace, 
which,  notwithstanding  past  difficulties,  I 
yet  hope  to  see  speedily  completed.    The 


two  lines  would  oaturally  aid  and  strength- 
en each  other.  If  they  should  even  com^ 
into  competition,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  world  to  have  the  use  of 
.both  than  the  use  of  only  one  of  them. 
One  might  be  expected  to  operate  when 
the  other  should  be  aocidentally  suspended. 
N,or  can  it  be  reasonably  doul^ted  that  the 
greajt  interests  of  human  society  will,  at  a 
very  early  period,  require  more  than  one, 
and  more  than  even  two  trans-oceanic 
world-encircling  telegraphs. 

I  havei  the  honor  to  be,  sif,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

William  H.  Seward.     ' 


from   the    Edinbu'rl^h    ReTiew; 

.    f 
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TnE  king  had  one  advantage  oyer  the 
duke  in  the  possession  of  a  standing  army, 
which  was  ever  re^dy  to  take  t^e  iSeld, 
while  the  ponderous  feudal  levies  of 
Flanders  and  Burgundy  were  always  a 
long  time  in  assembling.  Of  this  superi- 
ority he  made  use  in  reconquering  Nor- 
mandy for  the  second  time,  while  the 
Burgundian  forces  were  being  slowly 
amassed  at  Peronne.  Francis  of  Brit 
tany,  with  his  Usual  vacillation,  was  so 
impressed  by  this  display  of  activity,  that, 
persuaded  by  the  Sire  ae  Lescun,  whose 
talents  as  an  intriguer  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  king  and  bought  over  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice,  he  entered  into  treaty 
with  Louis,  renounced  all  other  alliance, 
and  submitted  the  matter  of  the  apanage 
of  "  Monsieur  Charles  "  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  another. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  so  enraged 
at  the  news  of  this  treaty  that  he  threaten- 
ed to  hang  the  herald  who  brought  him  the 
intelligence.  Louis  had  so  managed  as  to 
leave  Charles  alone  to  make  head  against 
all  the  forces  of  the  crown,  which  ander 
Dammartin  came  to  confront  him  at  Pe- 
ronne. Had  he  possessed  any  capacity 
for  prompt  and  vigorous  action^  he  would 


undoubtedly  have  taken  the  offensive. 
His  forces  were  superior  to  those  of  Char- 
Jes»  Behind  and  around  him  he  had  a 
well-^flTeoted  cpuntry,  the  to^yns  of  which 
had  shown  grqat  readiness  to  make  sacri- 
fees  in  his  .behalf ;  "while  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  unpopular  with  all  classes  of 
his  subjects,  had  in  his  rear  a  country 
only  loyal  under  the  restraint  of  fear, 
powerful  cities  r^ady  to  break  into  revolt 
^t  the  slighte9t  encouragement,  and  espe^ 
cially  Liege,  once  more  on  the  point  of 
insurrection.  Louis  might  probably  on 
tl|is  occasion,  by  pron^pt  and  bold  meas- 
ures, bavje  oyerwhelnied  the  duke  and 
added  Flanders  to  the  French  crown  for 
ever ;  but  his  love  of  negotiation  was  so 
great  that,  while  a  chance  for  it  remained, 
be  never  could  be  persuaded  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  battle ;  and  on  the  present  oc- 
casion it  was  very  nearly  his  complete 
ruin.  Trusting  to  a  safe-conduct  written 
by  the  hand  of  Charles  himself,  and  at- 
tested by  his  chief  nobility,  he  ventured 
to  place  himeqlf  within  the  walls  of  Pe- 
ronne, in  order  himself  to  negotiate  a 
Eeace.  Many  reasons  conspired  to  make 
im  take  this  step :  his  ancient  familiarity 
with  the  diike»  hlB  belii^  in  Charles's 
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knightly  word,  his  trust  in  his  own  pow- 
ers of  diplomacy,  his  fear  of  an  English 
invasion,  and  his  intense  desire  to  work 
out  his  schemes  in  peace ;  but  even  all 
these  reasons  will  doubtless  not  account  for 
BO  perilous  a  step  in  such  an  age  of  treach- 
ery, unless  we  consider  that  Xhe  most  art- 
ful of  men  are  sometimes,  when  their  in- 
terests require  it,  the  most  credulous  and 
confiding.  Louis  remembered  the  inter- 
view after  the  battle  of  Montlhery,  when 
Charles  unwittingly,  in  company  with  him- 
self, walked  withm  the  French  lines,  and 
he  had  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  He  doubtless  believed  that 
he  who  had  pledged  his  written  word — 
in  spite  of  any  accident  which  might 
arise — that  the  magnificent  chief  of  the 
order  of  the  Toison  (TOr^  who  piqued 
himself  upon  being  the  real  representa- 
tive of  the  feudalism  and  chivalry  of  old 
times,  one  of  whose  first  duties  was  to 
respect  the  person  of  the  seigAeuVy  and 
especially  of  royalty,  would  not  be  less 
observant  of  good  faith.  Neither  can  we 
imagine  that  Louis  was  so  simple  as  to 
leave  the  condition  of  Li6£je  out  of  the 
question  when  he  made  the  venture,  or 
that  the  duke  was  really  impelled  by 
anger  at  its  outbreak  to  violate  his  prom- 
ise. Louis  and  Charles  both  were  aware 
that  the  people  of  Liege  had  been  again 
in  open  revolt  for  a  month  before  the  in- 
terview was  proposed,  and  that  an  out- 
break of  the  kind  which  did  happen  might 
be  expected  from  day  to  day ;  and  a  sim- 
ple comparison  of  dates  proves  sufficiently 
that  the  anger  of  the  duke  was,  if  not  al- 
together simulated,  yet  created  by  a  will- 
ing self-deception,  for  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  intelligence  to  arrive  from 
Liege,  to  correct  the  false  report  (which 
might,  after  all,  have  been  an  invention) 
of  the  murder  of  the  bishop,  before  he 
constrained  Louis  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
Peronne.*  The  account  of  the  disturbed 
and  sleepless  nights  of  Charles,  and  the 
terrible  conflict  that  was  going  on  within 
him  can  not  bo  read  in  Comines  without 
believing  that  he  was  meditating  still 
worse  treachery  than  that  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  He  spared  the  king  his  life 
at  the  last ;  but  while  he  did  so,  he  imag- 
ined he  had  hit  upon  a  course  which  would 
annihilate  his  influence,  by  making  him 


*  The  treaty  of  Peronne  wu  ti^ed  on  the 
14th  of  October ;  the  outbreak  of  Liege  happened 
on  the  night  of  the  8th  and  9Ui. 


the  most  contemptible  among  aovereinia 
— that  of  being  present  in  person  under 
the  banners  of  Burgundy,  while  execat- 
ing  himself  the  sacrifice  which  his  perfidy 
and  his  impotence  had  brought  upon  those 
who  had  trusted  him. 

For  now,  as  before,  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences, both  of  the  king's  perfidy  and  of 
Uiis  unfortunate  stroke  of  policy,  fell  with- 
out delay  on  the  unhappy  people  of  li^ge. 
The  unfortunate  town  still  continued  in  m 
lowest  state  of  prostration  and  despur* 
Many  thousands  of  its  former  inhabitants 
were  living  as  outcasts  and  as  mere  bat^ 
ages  in  the  wilds  of  the  Ardennes.  Hnm- 
bercourt,  the  Burgundian  ofiicer,  left  therSi 
governed  the  town  in  the  ruthless  spirit 
of  his  master,  with  confiscations  of  the 
property  of  the  fugitives,  with  incessant 
executions  and  imprisonments.  The  streets 
were  comparatively  deserted  and  the 
churches  empty  and  ruined  —  the  veiy 
women  were  stripped  of  their  personal  er^ 
naments  to  pay  the  installments  of  the 
enormous  fine  imposed  on  the  city  as  th^ 
became  due.  When  the  news  arrived 
that  the  King  of  France  had  taken  the 
field  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
exiles  ventured  to  return  to  the  city.  The 
unhappy  outcasts  entered  crying,  **  Fiw 
le  Roiy  armed  with  clubs,  sticks,  and 
stones,  with  naked  bodies  and  unshonit 
matted  hair.  Any  fate,  they  said,  wefe 
better  at  home  than  to  live  like  beasts  ef 
prey  in  the  woods.  The  legate  was  seinl 
with  compassion  for  the  wretched  people^ 
and  departed  to  seek  their  bishop,  to  bnog 
him  back  and  endeavor  to  establish  order 
once  more  in  the  city.  He  had  peitly 
succeeded,  and  was  on  his  way  btek| 
when  the  bishop  fell  in  with  Huroberoooiti 
who  easily  persuaded  him  again  to  rdy 
on  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Burgandj 
alone  for  protection,  and  the  bishop  fixed 
his  residence  with  Humbercourt  at  Too- 
gres.  This  news  aroused  desperation  ones 
more  in  the  hearts  of  the  Liegois :  then 
was  to  be  no  end  to  their  miseries ;  eTsn 
the  intervention  of  the  pope  was  to  vnSi 
them  nothing.  Under  the  frenzied  ez* 
citement  of  popular  feeling  it  was  resolr- 
ed  to  make  an  attack  on  Tongren,  to 
take  possession  of  the  bishop  and  brii^ 
him  back  to  Liege  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  the  legate.  The  nieht  attack  was  soe- 
cessful.  A  few  of  the  bishop's  attendanls 
were  cut  down,  but  the  bishop  himadf 
was  treated  with  all  respect.  Hamher- 
court  was  treated  with  the  coonerfii  tf 
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war,  and  even  supplied  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  escape.  These  occurrences  took 
place  the  very  night  of  the  king's  arrival 
at  Peronne,  and  they  afforded  the  duke 
a  pretext  for  violating  the  safe-conduct 
which  he  had  granted. 

Nothing  now  but  a  destruction  of 
Lioge  even  more  ferocious  than  that  of 
Dinant,  would  satisfy  the  duke,  and  he 
determined  that  Louis  should  appear  by 
his  side  as  his  accomplice  in  the  deed. 
The  king  made  some  slight  effort  to  es- 
cape from  this  humiliation.  But  he  found 
he  was  approaching  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  accordingly  entered  into  his  part  and 
played  it  out  with  a  gayety  of  manner 
which  must  have  cost  him  a  fearful  strug- 
gle to  assume.  There  may  have  existed 
princes  who  would  have  accepted  life  at 
the  price  of  this  frightful  humiliation, 
but  we  doubt  if  any  ever  lived  beside 
Louis,  who  could  have  appeared  in  so 
shameful  a  character,  and  not  only  have 
concealed  all  show  of  mortification,  but 
appeared  as  if  he  took  a  real  pleasure  in 
it  up  to  the  veiy  last.*  The  king,  with 
three  hundred  archers  of  his  Scottish 
guard,  and  wearing  the  cross  of  Saint 
Andrew,  marched  with  the  duke  and  his 
forces,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men, 
against  Liege.  The  city,  with  its  walls 
thrown  down  on  every  side,  had  little 
chance  of  escape  against  such  an  arma- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  made  a  valiant 
but  hopeless  resistance,  which  gave  time 
for  all  the  weak  and  infirm,  and  great  part 
of  the  women,  and  such  as  had  no  wish 
for  fighting,  to  escape  with  what  they 
could  save  to  the  woods.  The  duke, 
moreover,  and  his  forced  ally,  nearly  paid 
with  their  lives  for 'the  fate  they  were 
bringing  upon  the  city.  Six  hundred 
mountaineers  of  Franchemont  resolved 
to  penetrate  by  night,  by  a  circuitous  and 
precipitous  path,  into  the  quarter  of  the 
camp  where  the  princes  were  lodged,  and 
to  kill  them  or  die  in  the  struggle.  They 
failed  by  a  few  moments,  which  gave 
time  for  the  guards,  who  were  asleep,  to 
rusli  to  the  spot.  This  brave  body  were 
slain  nearly  to  a  man,  after  having  com- 
mitted slau<:!;hter  on  their  enemies  and 
done  a  deed  equal  in  patriotism  and  dar- 
ing to  any  in  antiquity. 

Charles,  enraged  at  so  audacious  an  at- 
tempt, gave  orders  for  an  immediate  as- 

*  His  favorite  maxim  was,  Quand  <nyueU  ciAe- 
vauche  devant^  honte  et  dommage  tuwmU  diprk. 


sault.  {"he  king  advised  bim  to  wait  a 
little  longer,  but  the  duke  contemptuously 
rejected  his  advice  in  full  council,  and 
said :  "  If  the  king  is  afraid,  let  hiniNgo 
to  Namur."  Louis  then  threw  himself 
with  passion  into  his  part.  While  the 
Liegois  whom  he  hired  to  instigate  re- 
volt wore  the  white  cross  of  France,  he 
advanced  against  them  wearing  the  Cross 
of  Burgundy ;  to  their  cries  of  "  Vive 
France^^'^  he  replied  "  Vive  Bimrgogne?'^ 
The  army  entered  the  town  —  banners 
displayed,  trumpets  sounding  to  the  cries 
of  Ville  gaignee.  When  it  was  clear  no 
further  resistance  was  to  be  apprehended, 
the  town  was  parceled  out  among  the 
troops  for  plunder  and  massacre.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  had  escaped,  but  a 
large  portion  still  regained  ;  most  of  them 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  churches  —  of 
which  Liege  possessed  four  hundred — 
which  for  wealth  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in 
number,  equaled  those  of  Rome.  It  was 
Sunday,  and  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
still  proceeding,  when  the  work  of  spoli- 
ation commenced.  But  no  asylum  was 
sacred  in  the  infernal  tumult  which  en- 
sued. The  duke  by  his  personal  efforts 
preserved  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Lambert, 
out  all  thp  others  were  stripped  of  orna- 
ments, images,  reliquaries,  every  thing 
that  could  be  removed.  The  consecrated 
chalice  was  snatched  out  of  the  priest^s 
hands.  The  convents  were  forced,  the 
violated  and   slain.     Neither 


age, 


Duns 

nor  sex,  nor  condition  met  with  mercy 
except  upon  hope  of  ransom.  The  king, 
amid  the  horrible  uproar  of  the  place, 
dined  joyously,  as  though  it  were  a  fes- 
tival, praising  fhe  good  fortune  and  valor 
of  the  duke  beyond  measure.  ''^Aprhs  dis- 
ner^^^  says  Comines,  "  le  diet  due  et  luy  se 
veirent  en  grant  chiere;  et  si  le  Roy  avoit 
hue  fort  ses  oeuvres  en  derrihe^  encores  le 
loua  il  mieulx  en  sa  prisence  et  y  prenoit 
le  diet  due  plaisir.^"* 

The  king  kept  up  this  atrocious  farce 
to  the  very  last.  When  consulted  by  the 
duke  as  to  what  should  now  be  done 
with  the  city,  he  smiled  and  told  a  tale  in 
the  manner  of  an  Oriental  apalogue, 
which  suggested  absolute  destruction. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  do  hurry  to  go. 
Two  or  three  days  after  the  capture  he 
began,  nevertheless,  to  sound  tne  duke, 
by  means  of  friends,  about  his  departure ; 
then  spoke  himself, "  en  saige  sorte^^  Com- 
ines says :  "  If  bis  fair  couflin  had  any  more 
need  of  himy  not  to  spare  him ;  but  if 
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nothing  more  remained .  to  be  done,  he 
was  desirous  of  going  to  Paris  and  get' 
ting  their  treaty  registered  in  the  parlia- 
ment." He  hoped  to  pass  the  nexjt  .sum: 
mer  with  him  in'  Burgnndy-^ai^an^ 
bowie  chiere.  At  last  the  duke  agreed  to 
let  him  go — tousjoura  ung  petit  murmur- 
ant — caused  the  treaty,  how,eyer,  .to  be 
read  before  him  ;  asked  him  if  he  repent- 
ed of'  3ny  thing ;  arid  then,  perhaps  with 
gome  qualms  of  conscience,  made  slight 
excuses  for  having  brought  him  there. 
The  king,  nevertheless,  ratified  the  treaty 
of  Peroime,  to  which  he  had  been'obliged 
to  swear  upon  the  true  cross  of  St.  Laud, 
the  object  of  his  most  superstitious  vene- 
ration. But  his  address  was  shown  at  the 
moment  of  parting.  The  great  difficulty 
had  been  in  setthng  the  apanage  for  his 
brother  Charles,  which  was  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  princes  apretext  for  a  league 
against  the  king.  The  duke  had'  con- 
sented to  let  Champagne  be  substituted 
for  Normandy.  But  the  kin^  saw  the 
immense  advantage  whiph  bis  rival  woul4 
derive  from  having  the  large  open  terri: 
tory  interposed  between  Flanders  and 
Burgundy  proper  in  his  power  through 
his  influence  over  his  weak-minded  broth- 
er, and  thus  enabling  him  to  overlap  al| 
the  north  and  half  the  west  of  France. 
Therefore  at  parting,  after  the  duke  had 
conveyed  him  back  half  a  league,  the 
king  said  suddenly :  "  If  perchance  my 
brother,  who  is  in  Brittany,  should  hpt  be 
content  with  the  settlement  which  I  make 
for  him,  for  love  of  you,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 
The  duke  replied  hastily :  "  Do  what  will 
content  him.  I  leave  the  matter  to  be 
settled  between  you."  These  were  pre- 
cious words,  which  Louis  carefully  treas- 
ured up ;  they  released  him  from  the  ter- 
rible penalties  which  ensued  from  a  viola- 
tion of  an  oath  sworn  on  the  cross  of  St. 
Laud,  if  he  did  not  give  Champagne  to 
his  brother.  He  then  went  hastily  on  his 
way,  wondering  to  find  himself  safe,  and 
when  he  re.iched  the  border  of  his  own 
domains  dismounted,  and  pressed  his  lips 
to  the  soil,  devoutly  thanking  God  for  de- 
liverance from  so  great  a  peril. 

The  vengeance  of  the  duke  remained 
to  be  completed,  which  was  as  terrible  as 
the  destruction  of  a  city  as  large  and  as 
rich  as  Florence  or  Milan  could  make  it : 
with  the  exception  of  the  churches  and 
about  three  hundred  houses,  the  whole 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  execu- 
tions, drownings,  and  masBacres  extended 


over  months.  It  is  impossible  toestiraata 
the  number  of  the  slain;  Charles  wonl^ 
have  effaced  the  verv  ^fmi  of  itsexi^teoof 
from  tlie  earth,  and  this  h^  would  have 
effected  but  for  the  churphes^  which  he 
dared  not  utterly  destroy ;  beneath  thdr 
walls  the  wretched  inhabitants  .'agatDt  in 
tlie  course  of  time,  found  refuge,  and  thf 
cityjWas  beginning  to  rise  again  out  of  il^ 
ashqs  when  retribution  qv^rtook  their  &: 
rocious  destroyer.  Afler  ^leaving  orderi 
for  the  ruin  of  Liege,  he  proceeded  to  ex* 
ecute  his  wrath  with  fire  and  sword,  apof 
the  surrounding  countrjr.  Wherever  '.he^ 
turned  'he  left  ashes,  ruin,  ^nd  havoo  be^ 
hind  him.  ite  dev2|stated  Franchemonti 
bunted  unhappy  fugitives  like  .wild  beatU 
through  the  forests,  burnt  villagesL  fitmiiy 
mills,  and  all  instruments  of  labor.  It 
was  now  November,  frost  had  set  m  wit& 
frightful  intensity,  and  thousands  es^apci^ 
ifrom  the  sword  and  fire  o^  the  pursoei^ 
only  to  perish  miserably  of  cold  and  ban* 
ger  in  the  snowy  recesses  and  forestr 
bound  caves  of  the  Ardennes.  .iSuch  wen 
the  deeds  by  which  he  earned  for  bimM^ 
the  title  of  Charles  the  Terrible.  *  '  . 
The  fate  of  Liege  spread  terror  throngh- 
out  the  cities  of  Flanders,  and  soon  afte^ 
ward  a  deputation  from  Ghent  waitef 
iipon  the  duke  in  his  palace  at  Bpissels^ 
to  kpow  |vhat  judgment. he  was  pleaded,  to 
pass  upon  them  for  tHeir  riotous  cbnllael 
at  the  ^'  Joyous  Entry.''  Hitherto  th^ 
supplications  and  excuses  had  remained 
without  reply.  The  duke,  after  making 
the  burghers  wait  in  the  deep  soow.in  the 
court-yard  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  canae4 
them  to  be  admitted.  They  advanced  to 
the  dais,  'where  Charles  sate  in  all  the 
state  of  Burgundy,  surrounded  by  prinoeSi 
nobles,  ambassadors,  and  the  Icnights  of 
the  Toison  cT  Or,  They  laid  the  banoera 
of  their  guilds  on  the  floor,  and  kneeling^ 
simultaneously  asked  for  '*  mercy.".  The 
duke's  mercy  was  the  annulment;  of  their 
charter  p;ranted  by  Philip  the  Fair  ui 
1301,  which  his  chancellor  sjit  before  them 
with  a  knife,  and  the  abrogation  of  all  the 
concessions  which  he  had  made  at  the  joy- 
ous entry.  At  the  same  time  anewlioe 
of  policy  now  distinctly  presented  itself 
to  his  ambitious  mind.  Among  thet^  ao^ 
bassadors  who  were  present  at,  bis  court 
at  Brussels  was  one  from  George  Podie- 
brad,  Kin^  of  Bohemia,  the  ablest  of  the 
German  electoral  princes,  with  an  oflbr 
to  promote  the  election  of  Charles  to  IhA 
dignity  of  ^^  King  of  the  Romans.**    Ae 
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fame  of  his  wealth  and  power  fillied  Eu- 
tope,  of  which  still  more  convincing  tes- 
timony is  offered  by  the  advances  of  Sig- 
ismund,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  just 
been  oblii^ed  to  conclude  a  disadvantage- 
ous peace  with  his  hereditary  enemies 
the  Swiss,  by  which  he  bound  hitnself  to 
pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the 
hope  of  securing  the  perma'neiit  assistance 
of  so  powerful  a  champion  as  Charles 
against  his  neighbors,  Sigisround  came  to 
an  agreement  to  mortgage  the  possession 
of  Alsace  to  Charles — the  con&mencement 
of  a  connection  and  of  dreams  of.  ambi- 
tion which  lured  the  impetuous  princ6  to 
his  destruction. 

Four  years,  however,  intervened  before 
he  became  convinced  that  his  schemes  of 
aggrandiisement  might  be  more  easily 
realized  through  Germany  than  by  direct 
attempts  to  undermine  the  monarchy  of 
France.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  atteihpt 
to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  •  intrigue 
and  diplomacy  which  runs  through  this 
period — in  whidh  the  threads  of  the  des- 
tinies of  France  and  England  find  them- 
selves strangely  intermingled.  This  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Kirk's  narrative  is  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  in  his  volunies,  and  he 
has  been  enabled  to  recover  from  ob- 
scuritv  some  of  the  hidden  features  of 
this  little  understood  period  of  English 
history — filled  up  with  the  wars  of  the 
Roses — by  viewmg  it  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  French  andf  the  Burgnndian 
chroniclers.  That  the  intrigues  and  fac- 
tions of  France  and  England  should  be 
thus  mixed  together  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  '  two  countries.  The 
House  of  Lancaster'  had  secured  the  al- 
legiance of  the  nation  to  the  sovereignty 
which  it  had  usurped  by  the  superior 
abilities  of  its  first  two  moharchs  and.  the 
brilliant  achievements  with  which  the  pop- 
ular craving  for  French  conquest  had  been 
satisfied.  The  fortunes  of  that  house  had 
fallen  with  the  decay  of  the  English  do[- 
minion  in  France ;  and  the  Tooog'  mon- 
arch of  York  who  thrust  the  imbecile 
Henry  from  the  throne,  saw  that  the  sur- 
est road  to  English  poptilaritjr  would  be 
by  opening  again  the  careei*  of  Victory  in 
France.  He  was  naturally,  therefore,, the 
enemy  of  Louis,  whom  he'  treated  as  a 
usurper,  and  who  hiad  endeavor^  it)  vain 
to  enter  into  relations  with  luifau  The 
commercial  interests  of'FhuidM.aiid  of 
England  being  bloseljr  ititenroteii|'tedPl&6 


object  of  enrtiity  of  Edwpd  and  the  duke 
being  identical,  it  was  hardly  possible  but 
that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his  Lancastrian 
descent,'  should  be  drawn  into  alliance 
with  the  English  reigning  monarch.  Simi- 
larly, when  Warwick  broke  fiway  in  dis- 
gust from  the  king  whom  he  had  made, 
and  began  with  his  powerful  arm  and  in- 
trigiiing  brain  to  pull  to  pieces  the  fabric 
he,  baa  set  up,.  Louis,  on  his  side,  rushed 
eagerly  to  his  assistance,  with  the  hope  of 
establishing  any  oth'ei"  dynasty  than  that 
of  York,  and  thus  preventins^  England 
and  Burgundy  from  being  again  united  in 
arms  for  the  conquest  of  France.  Thus 
Warwick  and  Edward  were  by  turns 
fngitives,  the  one  in  France,  the  other  in 
Flanders,  and  the  revenues  of  both  coun- 
tries were  stirained  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  the  contending  parties.  No  brain, 
possibly,  but  that  of  Louis  could  have 
conceived,  and  no  art  but  his  have  brought 
about,  the  unnaturral  alliance  of  Warwick, 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  Lancastrians, 
with  the  high-sotiled  Margaret  and  her 
unhappy  son.  It. was  he  who  prepared 
the  snort-lived  triumph  of  the  Red  Kose, 
and  caused  agaiq  for  a  few  moitients  the 

1>ale  and  aged  figure  of  Henry  to  appear 
ike  a  ghost  upon  the  throne ;  and  when 
the  star  of  the'^rdat  earl  set  for  ever  at 
Barnet,  and  the  last  branch  of  the  White 
Ubse  was  cut  down  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Tewkesbury,  none  sorrowed  more  than 
Louis,  or  felt  more  exultation  than  Charles 
of  Burgundy. 

The  battle  of  Tewkesbury  was  a  severe 
blow  to'  the  French  king,  and  his  position 
then  •  became  extremely  critical ;  but  it 
was  the  last  great  reverse  which  he  ex- 
perienced, and  from  that  time  his  furtune 
was  ever'  on  the  ascendant.  The  lowest 
point,  ho  wever,  of  ills  career  was  Peronne ; 
and  even  in  the  two  years,  which  inter- 
vened between  that  period  and  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  he  had  contrived  to  riecov- 
er  a  creat  deal  of  lost  ground.'  Waiting  pa- 
tienuy  at  first  for  the  memory  of  his  nu- 
miliatipn  to  fade  away,  be  took  advantage 
of  the  parting  words  of  the  duke  to  in- 
duce hii9  weak-minded  and  unstable  broth- 
er to  acdept  the  apanaee  of  Guienne  in 
lieu  of  Champagne^  and  by  adroit. man- 
agement he  had  comiptetelv  for  a  time  re- 
bbvered  his  confidence .  and  al^ction.  By 
Biroilar  treatment  he  likewise  detached  the 
dake  of  Brittany  from  the  L^igue.  He 
oalled  togeih'er  at  Toars  ait  assembly  of 
ilotlible«;  ^ti'iedi&TiBL  Ole  treaty-  of  ^^ 
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ronne  to  have  been  extorted  by  treason 
and  violence  and  to  be  of  no  effect ;  and 
the  parliament  sent  a  BummonB  to  the 
duke  by  an  usher  to  appear  to  answer 
tlie  charge  of  Ihe  majeste.    By  these  and 
other  measures  he    completely    isolated 
Charles,  and  while  he  was  still  in  the  full 
flow  of  exultation  at  the  news  of  War- 
wick's successful  invasion,  he  had  once 
more  got  possession  of  the  coveted  towns 
of  the  Somme,  which  he  had  lost  by  the 
treaty  of  Conflans,  but  which  he  never 
a<xain  ceased  to  hold.    Then  came  a  ooun- 
ter  •  tide   of  ill  -  success :  the  Lancastrian 
cause  was  lost ;  his  fickle-minded  brother 
was  again  lured  over  to  the  side  of  his 
enemies ;  the  Duke  of  Brittany  followed 
him ;  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Foix,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  south   of  France,  all 
once  more  joined  Charles  of  Burgundy 
in  a  solid  league  against  Louis,  who  for 
the  last  time  stood  alone  ap:ainst  his  vas- 
sals arming  and  in  arms.    The  belief  was 
now  universal  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.      His  own  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy,  deserted  him  and  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  his  rival.    Nicholas,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  affianced  to  his  daugh- 
ter, broke  off*  the  engagement  and  joined 
the  throng  of  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy  ;  while  foreign  pow- 
ers took  occasion  to  show  the  slight  value 
they  put  upon  the  friendship  of  the  French 
monarch.    The  confederates  once  more 
employed  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  the 
Public  Weal — a  pretence  which  Charles, 
however,  now  disdained  to  employ.   "Do 
you  think,''  he  said  to  Comines,  then  his 
chamberlain,  "that  if  I  lead  my  army  into 
France,  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom  ?  "  Comines  smiled  in  reply,  and 
he  aihied  sarcastically,  "  I  love  France  bet- 
ter than  they  imagine  ;  for  instead  of  one 
king  I  woula  give  them  six."  The  leaguers 
boasted  that  ^^  English,  Burgundians,  Bre- 
tons, would  all  now  hunt  down  the  fox  ; 
and  that  they  would  put  so  many  dogs  on 
his  track  that  he  could  not  possibly  es- 
cape."   Louis  in  his  extremity,  though 
hard  beset,  never  lost  heart,  and  redoubled 
his  activity ;  every  intrigue  which  his  fer- 
tile and  ingenious  mind  could  suggest 
wns  still  employed  to  divide  his  enemies. 
With  his  brother,  with  the  duke,  with 
one  and  all,  he  did  what  could  be  done  by 
negotiation  ;  he  reinforced  his  anny,  and, 
above  all,  he  issued  an  ordaimance  pray- 
ing son  bon  populaire  that  henceforward 
in  every  town  when  the  bell  Btruck  mid- 


day, every  one  should  kneel  and  say  three 
Ave  Marias  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdoia 
— the  origin,  it  is  said,  of  the  Angdus^ 
continued  in  every  Catholio  oountry  to 
the  present  day. 

His  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Bar- 
gundy  were  significant  of  the  times  and ' 
of  the  men.  A  truce  exbted  between 
the  parties :  Louis  proposed .  to  turn  it 
into  a  peace,  and  offered  to  give  up  the 
precious  towns  on  the  Somme,  if  the  duke 
would  abandon  his  allies,  the  Dukea  of 
Brittany  and  Guienne.  The  dake  agreed, 
but  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  prinoei 
to  tell  them  that  whatever  engagement 
he  entered  into  they  should  have  no  fear— 
it  was  but  a  trick  to  get  the  towns.  Thns 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1471  ensued  a  contest  of  diplomacy  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  duke,  the  dnke 
refusing  to  sign  the  treaty  or  to  perform 
any  of  the  remaining  articles  in  it  until 
the  towns  were  in  nis  possession.  At 
last  he  gave  in,  and  agreed  to  sign  tha 
treaty.  But  it  was  then  too  late:  tbs 
king  refused.  His  brother,  who  had  been 
the  chief  pretext  of  the  revolt  of  his  rs^ 
bellious  vassals,  had  died  suddenly — a 
piece  of  good  fortune  so  opportune  thst 
Louis  was  accused,  apparently  without 
reason,  of  having  had  him  poisoned. 
Charles,  furious  at  being  baulked  in  Us 
game  of  duplicity,  threw  himself  headlong 
into  the  career  of  violence  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  name.  He  waged  war 
against  Franco :  such  a  war  as  he  had 
waged  against  Dinant  and  agaipst  Liega 
— a  war  of  "  fire  and  blood,**  of  havoo 
and  extermination.  Bursting  througb 
the  French  boundaries,  he  fell  first  upon 
Ncsle,  a  small  and  defenseless  towa« 
The  troops  on  entering  made  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  all  whom  they  met' 
— dragged  all  the  townfolk  they  oonld 
find  from  their  hiding-places  and  hanged 
them — took  the  archers,  lopped  off  thiur 
ri^ht  hands  at  the  wrist,  ana  let  them  ^^ 
The  churches,  as  usual,  being  the  chief 
places  of  refuge,  were  heaped^  with  dead* 
The  duke  rode  into  the  pnncipal  church 
without  dismounting  from  his  non^  who 
stepped  in  blood  to  the  fetlocks,  and  as  he 
looKed  on  the  scattered  bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  he  crossed  himself 
and  said  :  *^  Saint  George !  here  is  a  Our 
sight !  I  see  I  have  good  .butchers  with 
roe!"  Plundering,  burning,  and  staling 
on  every  side,  the  ereat  army  arrived  W 
fore  Beauvais.     But  the  story  of  tbe 
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atrocities  of  Nesle  gave  courage  even  to 
the  weakest,  and  an  heroic  defense  was 
made.  The  women  took  part  in  the  con- 
flict ;  and  the  courage  of  one,  a  girl,  has 
placed  her  name  next  on  the  list  of  French 
heroines  to  that  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the 
first  assault,  unarmed,  she  wrested  the 
Burgundian  standard  from  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  planted  it  on  the 
wall,  and  the  trophy  is  still  treasured  in 
the  Ilotel  de  Ville  of  the  town  she  assist- 
ed to  defend; 

After  some  days  of  siege,  the  duke, 
who  disdained  to  invest   the  place  regu- 
larly, hurled  his  troops  in   a  wild  assault 
against  the  w^alls.     But  he  had  here  to  do 
with  no  unprotected  city  like  Dinant  or 
Liege.    The  assailants  were  driven  shame- 
fully hack  with  a  loss  of  twelve  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.     The  town  was  reen- 
forced,  and  Dammartin,  with  the  king's 
troops,  began  maneuvering  on  his  flanks. 
After  raging  in  impotence  for  some  time 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  and  de- 
claring *'that  it  was  easy  to  have  taken 
the   town   had   he   chosen,  but  that  he 
wanted  to  join  his  brother  of  Brittany," 
he  retired  in  the  night,  "  san^  trompettes^^^ 
and  took  his  way  across  Normandy,  plun- 
dering and  burning  every  defenseless  place 
on  his  route.     He  eflTected  nothing,  how- 
ever, by  this  ruthless:  campaign.     Louis, 
with  his   usual   skill,  partly  by  pressure 
and  partly  by  cajolery,  had  drawn  off  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  and  induced  him  to 
enter  into    a    separate    accommodation. 
Charles     then     signed     a    truce    which, 
though   terminable  for  a  year,  was  re- 
newed  from   time  to  time;    and  there 
were  no  more  direct  hostilities  between 
the  king  and  his  formidable  vassal.     Louis 
who  was  well  instructed  of  the  schemes 
and  complications  into  which  the  duke's 
insatiable  ambition  was  now  drawing  him 
on  the  side  of  Germany^  joyfully  yielded 
him  every  opportunity  of  turning  his  fu- 
rious force  in  another  direction;  and  the 
unijcovernable  violence  and  imperious  ob- 
stinacy of  the  feudal  chieftain,  free  from 
all  obstacles  on  the  side  of  France,  rushed 
onward   up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to 
dash  itself  to  pieces  finally  against  the 
granite  buttresses  of  the  Alps. 

Charles  was  now  in  fact  under  the  fas 
cination  of  dreams  of  empire  which  lured 
hini  to  his  end.  Of  their  precise  nature 
at  various  times,  in  absence  of  evidence, 
we  are  left  much  to  conjecture.  At  one 
time  he  meditated  a  kingdom  of  the  Rhine, 


at  another  the  acquisition  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany,  at  another,  apparent- 
ly, the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom  of  the   Burgundian  Goths.     Such 
visionary  aims  were  necessarily  confined 
to  his  own  solitary  ruminations,  as  from 
time  to  time  he  withdrew  in  somber  ab- 
straction  from  the  splendid  and  public 
life  of  his  court,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  apartments.    For 
what  glimpses  we  can  get  of  them,  we 
must  trust  to  some  chance  document  re- 
covered from  the  dusty  archives  of  Dijon 
or  Brussels,  which  treasured  up  a  few 
fleeting  words  from  his  lips,  or  to  such 
indications  of  his  policy  as  chroniclers 
who  were  not  in  his  confidence  can  afford 
us.    He  has  been  styled,  extravagantly, 
the  Napoleon  of  the  middle  ages;   but 
little  real  similarity  can  be  found  between 
them ;  his  blundering  and  doubtful  vic- 
tory at  Montlhery,  and  the  sack  of  de- 
fenseless towns,  being  the  only  success- 
ful military  achievements  of  his  wild  ca- 
reer.   Yet  he  possessed  some  of  the  vir- 
tues as  well  as  all  the  vices  of  a  con- 
queror:  he  was  chaste,  temperate,  and 
indefatigably  industrious  both  in  the  cab- 
inet and  in  the  field,  although  he  was 
merciless,  unscrupulous,  and  iue:(orable — 
qualities  which  marked  him  out  to  be  the 
scourge  of  humanity  without  any  of  the 
compensating  advantages  with  which  suc- 
cesstul  conquest  is  sometimes  attended. 

The  later  chapters  of  Mr.  Kirk's  vol- 
umes are  not  so  satisfactory  as  tLe  por- 
tion of  his  work  which  we  have  now 
traversed :  he  has  yielded  too  much  to 
the  temptation  of  appearing  as  an  apolo- 
gist, and  the  ambition  of  attempting  to 
reverse  one  of  the  most  unanimous  judg- 
ments of  history  has  operated  unfavorably, 
not  only  on  the  spirit,  but  also  on  the 
composition  of  his  history.  Unseasonable 
political  disquisitions,  loose  in  argument 
and  unsound  and  unphilosophic  in  appli- 
cations of  fact,  break  the  course  of  events ; 
w*hile  he  has  destroyed  the  impression 
which  should  be  conveyed  of  the  head- 
long violence  and  restless  aggressions  of 
Charles,  and  of  the  panics  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  were 
their  consequences,  by  a  straggling 
method  of  narration  which  fails  to  show 
occurrences  in  their  close  and  natural  se- 
quence. The  chief  cause  of  the  duke's 
wild  career  and  ultimate  ruin  was  his 
anomalous  position,  and  the  anachronism, 
80  to  Bpeak,  of  bis  very  exiatence.  ChaiieB 
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inherited  enormous  power,  whilst  the  du- 
ties attached  to  it  were  so  multitudinous, 
80  heterogeneous,  and  in  many  cases  so 
conflicting,  that  no  flexed  lines  of  conduct 
were  apparent  for  his  guidance.  By  a 
culminating  caprice  of  destiny,  he  was  the 
greatest  feudal  chief  since  feudalism  had 
existed,  and  this  when  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
stitution had  departed,  and  feudalisiii  for 
all  beneficial  purposes  was  dead.  The  med- 
ley of  States  whose  immense  resources  he 
wielded  were  assembled  under  his  domin- 
ion by  hereditary  chance  or  by  the  acci- 
dent of  marriage.  Beneath  him  were  a 
diversity  of  tongues,  dialects,  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  interests.  Seated  at  once  upon 
the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Sa6ne,  no 
unity  of  purpose  or  'policy  was  to  be  dis- 
covered amid  the  Baibel  of  voices,  French, 
Burgundian,  Flemish,  and  Walloon,  who 
addressed  him  as  their  sovereign. 

To  increase  his  confusion  he  himself 
was  of  no  distinct  nationality,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  French,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
Bavarian ;  and  with  greater  power  at  his 
command  than  that  possessed  by  any  mon- 
arch of  the  time,  he  was  at  once  a  vassal 
of  France  and  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  It 
was  perhaps  not  impossible  to  have  mould- 
ed an  empire  out  of  such  incongruous  ele- 
ments ;  but  it  required  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  politic  genius  than  his  to 
achieve  it,  as  it  certainly  demanded  a 
wiser  and  gentler  nature  not  to  be  exalt- 
ed by^he  possession  of  such  vast  and  un- 
defined prerogatives  to  arrogance  ad- 
vancing to  the  verge  of  madness.  An- 
other characteristic,  too,  of  his  career, 
which  Mr.  Kirk  has  omitted  to  censure, 
is  the  impetuosity  with  which  ho  dashed 
at  one  scheme  of  ambition  afler  another, 
without  bringing  his  former  project  to 
any  conclusion,  or  taking  precautions 
against  the  hostile  feelings  which  he  had 
excited. 

The  events  of  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  hurried  onward  with  frightful  rapidity, 
until  they  precipitated  him  to  destruction. 
In  147;%  immediately  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  France,  he  completed  the 
usurpation  of  Gueldres,  and  thus  added  a 
flflh  duchy  to  the  Burgundian  dominions. 
The  history  of  the  acquisition  of  Gueldres 
was  strongly  characteristic  of  the  scandal- 
ous wickedness  of  the  age.  Weary  of 
waiting  for  the  decease  of  Arnold  Duke 
of  Gueldres,  his  son  Adolphus  had  the 
old  man  seized  at  the  ducal  palace  of 
Nimeguen,  in  bed,  in  the  middle  of  a  piti- 


less winter*  night,  dragged  with  scanty 
clothing  and  bare  feet,  across  the  frosen 
waters  of  the  Waal,  and  confined   in  a 
small  and  wretched    subterranean  do^ 
geon  in  the  castle  of  Bnren.    The  aged 
duke  lay  there  for  five  years  in  horrurfe 
captivity,  uttering  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions which  reached  the  ears  of  all  wbo 
approached  the  spot.    The  Duke  of  Baf^ 
gundy,   at  the   requisition  of  the   pope 
and  emperor,  interfered,  liberated  Arnold 
from  prison   by  a  body  of  Burgundian 
troops,  and  summoned  Adolphus  to  i^ 
pear  before  him.    Adolphus  refused  au 
accommodation  short  of*  being  allowed  to 
retain  the  whole  ducal  sovereignty ;  and 
Arnold,  before  the    Bur^ndian    oonrt| 
threw  down  his  gage,  and  defied  his  son 
to  mortal  combat.    Adolphus  was  arrest^ 
ed,  tried  before  the  Court  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ;  while  Charles  took  occasion 
to  seize  the  duchy  of  Gueldres  for  him- 
self, although  Adolphus  had  left  an  inniK 
cent  SOD,  in  defense  of  whose  rights  tlM 
inhabitants  of  the  duchy  flew  to   amuL 
Their  revolt,  however,  was  suppressed  by 
Charles,  who  entered  Gueldres  with  en 
army,  took  possession  of  it  in  Angnsti 
1473,  and  kept  the  young  duke  a  captive^ 
Immediately  after  this  exploit,  he  pro^ 
cecded  up  the  Rhfhe,  to  hold  an  intei^ 
view  witn  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  ia 
order  to  bring  to  conclusion  the  weiffh^ 
iest  negotiation  of  his  life,  and  one  wmoh 
had  been   agitated    backwisird  and   fcn^ 
ward  for  the  last  four  years  —  the  pe^ 
mianent  alliance  of  Burgundy  and  Aus- 
tria— a  project  which,  though  abortive  al 
the  time,  was  carried  into  effect  afler  his 
decease,  and  had  a  portentous  influence 
on  the  subsequent  events  of  Enropean 
history. 

This  alliance  had  originally  heen  con- 
ceived by  Sigismund,  the  Duke  of  Aoa- 
tria,  when  he  came  to  negotiate  the  Biir> 
render  of  Alsace,  and  became  ocular  wit- 
ness of  the  pomp  and  power  of  Burgundy 
at  Bruges,  in  1468.  Seeing  that  the  greit 
Duke  of  the  Occident  bad  out  one  danali- 
ter,  who  would  probably  inherit  all  me 
splendor  and  power  which  dazaled  hit 
imagination,  it  naturallt  occurred  to  him 
that  her  marriage  with  Maximilian,  eon 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  his  courin- 
german,  would  greatly  advance  the  prot- 
pccts  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  Tks 
JPrinccss  Mary  of  Burgundy  had  nrib 
thb  time  been  a  powerful  nuqpift  mwk 
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hands  of  the  duke,  who  had  promised  her 
successively  to  various  suitors  to  gain 
them  over  to  his  side,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  keeping  his  faith.  He  said  to  his 
confidants  that  '^he  would  sooner  make 
himself  a  monk  than  give  himself  a  son- 
in-law."  An  alliance,  however,  of  his 
daughter  with  the  son  of  the  emperor 
seemed  to  open  a  way  for  himself  to  the 
imperial  throne.  After  much  negotiation, 
spread  over  four  or  five  years,  it  was  at 
length  agreed  that  a  betrothal  should 
take  place,  and  that  Charles  should  re* 
ceive  the  title  of  King  of  the  Burgundian 
States,  and  the  appointment  of  ^^  vicar- 
general  of  the  whole  empire,"  irrevocably 
and  for  life,  with  a  pledge  from  the  elect- 
ors of  his  elevation  to  the  throne  when 
vacated  by  Frederick's  death.  A  per- 
sonal conference  was  then  arranged,  the 
ostensible  object  of  which  was  the  investi- 
ture of  Charles  with  his  recent  conquest, 
the  imperial  fiefs  of  Oueldres  and  Zut- 
phen.  To  carry  this  negotiation  through, 
in  spite  of  the  susceptible  pride  of  th^ 
weak  Frederick,  and  the  suspicions  of  the 
electors  of  Germany,  required  the  most 
delicate  management ;  but  Charles,  with 
his  usual  contempt  of  such  considerations, 
marched  to  Metz,  the  place  appointed  for 
the  interview,  with  lourteen  thousand 
men,  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
Before  entering  the  town,  he  required 
possession  of  a  gate,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  force  should  be  admittea  with- 
in the  walls.  The  free  city  not  only  had 
cause  to  fear  the  formidable  character  of 
its  proposed  ^uest,  but  its  suspicions  were 
still  further  increased  by  a  late  attempt 
which  had  been  made  to  get  possession  of 
the  town  by  Nicolas  of  Ix>rraine  with  the 
connivance  of  Charles;  it  refused  to  give 
up  the  keys  of  the  town,  or  to  admit 
more  than  five  hundred  men.  The  em- 
peror then  changed  the  place  of  inter- 
view for  Treves.  The  conference  lasted 
eight  weeks,  and  during  ^\b  time  Charles, 
who  chose  to  play  the  host  rather  than 
the  guest,  as  in  reality  he  was,  exhibited, 
in  sumptuous  entertainments  at  the  Ab- 
bey of  Saint  Mazimin  all  the  vaunted 
Burgundian  magnificence.  But  the  Ger- 
mans looked  on  all  this  overbearing  dis- 
play with  no  favorable  eyes,  while  tbe 
Burgundian  nobles  despised  the  Gtermans 
as  mean,  poor,  and  dirty.  Much  folly  is 
it,  says  Comines,  for  two  great  princes  to 
hold  interviews  in  person ;  it  always 
breeds  envy  and  ill-wilL  ^«vertliei6M^ 
VOL.  LZn.— KO.  4 


the  negotiations  still  proceeded  in  secret 
between  Charles  and  the  emperor.  The 
ceremony  of  the  investiture  of  Oueldres 
took  place  in  the  publio  square.  The 
duke  on  horseback,  and  in  armor,  but 
bareheaded,  rode  three  times  round  the 
emperor,  seated  in  state  on  a  lofty  plat- 
form ;  then  ascended  the  steps,  preceded 
by  a  heraldat-arms  bearing  nis  escutch- 
eon, and  knelt  to  do  homage.  The  day 
on  which  he  was  to  be  invested  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Burgundv,  and  named 
vicar -general  of  the  empirp,  was  finally 
appointed  for  the  25th  of  November, 
147S.  Crown  and  scepter  were  already 
prepared,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  the 
more  powerful  of  the  electors  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  abandon  the  arrangement; 
and  as  the  forces  of  the  duke  were  in  pos- 
scitsionof  the  town,  the  emperor,  to  avoid 
all  chance  of  opposition,  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  embarced  by  stealth  in  a  boat 
and  floated  down  the  Moselle. 

Baulked  thus  on  the  eye  of  accomplish- 
ing a  great  design,  Charles,  nevertheless, 
took  two  steps  in  the  same  year  in 
advance  toward  the  dominion  of  the 
Rhineland.  He  caused  himself,  in  No- 
vember, to  be  named  Protector  of 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne ;  and  in 
December,  by  intriguing  with  the 
nobles  of  Lorraine,  he  secured'  four  of 
the  strongest  frontier  towns,  and  made 
his  entry  mto  Nancy  by  the  side  of  the 
young  duke,  whom  he  had  completely 
overawed  into  insignificance.  These  three 
advantages  were  gained  in  less  than  six 
months,  and,  under  the  prestige  of  their 
success,  he  advanced  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, with  his  dreaded  banner,  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Vosges,  and  descended 
upon  Alsace. 

It  was  now  five  years  since  Siffismupd, 
Duke  of  Austria,  fmdinff  himself  worsted 
in  one  of  the  interminable  series  of  hos- 
tilities between  his  house  and  the  Swiss 
confederacy,  had  mortgaged  to  Charles, 
for  fifty  thousand  florins,  the  landgravi- 
ate  of  Alsaoe,  the  cotmty  of  Ferette, 
Breisaoh,  and  the  four  ^  Forest  Towns,'' 
Rheinfeldl,  Seckingen,  Lauflfteber^,  and 
WflJdshnt.  Charles,  under  this  instru- 
ment, was  to  enter  into  possession  of  the 
territory,  engmginff  himself  at  the  same 
time  to  pro^Bt  »igisinund  against  the 
agressions  of  the  Swiss,  and  use  all  his 
irauence  to  brin^  about  an  amicable  setr 
dement  of  the  dififarenoes  between  them. 
In  oonaeqneiioe  of  thia  oonvention,  Cfaar- 
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les  possepscd  himself  of  Alsace,  and  ap- 
pointed Peter  von  Ilagenbach  landvoght 
or  bailiff  over  the  district.  Hagenbach 
w'ns  himself  a  native  of  the  Sundgau  in 
Alsace,  one  of  the  small  robber  nobles, 
who  kne;w  no  law  but  that  of  force,  who 
were  the  terror  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  continually  at  war  with  the 
free  towns,  whose  vessels  and  caravans 
they  unceasingly  plundered.  As  a  needy 
adventurer,  he  had  become  a  soldier  of 
fortune  under  the  Burgundian  banners ; 
he  had  risen  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
eye  of  his  master — had,  in  fact,  directed 
the  bombardment  of  Dinant,  and  been 
employed  in  the  correspondence  -between 
the  duke  and  the  court  of  Vienna.  His 
conduct  in  Alsace  did  not  belie  his  origin. 
His  government  was  a  government  of 
terror,  and  united  the  most  opposite  in- 
terests, divided  by  enmities  of  ancient 
date,  in  unanimous  execration.  The  nobles 
united  with  the  towns  and  the  Swiss  in 
demanding  redress  for  his  cruelty,  rapine, 
and  extortion.  Mr.  Kirk  attempts,  in  the 
most  impassioned  manner,  and  with  a 
very  extravagant  allusion  to  Cromwell,  to 
enlist  the  reader's  sympathies  in  favor  of 
Hagenbach;  but  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover one  particle  of  new  evidence  which 
he  has  brought  forward  in  his  favor.  If 
any  historic  testimony  is  to  be  believed  at 
all,  he  was  a  petty  tyrant  of  the  most  re- 
volting character,  who,  besides  his  merci- 
less and  wanton  cruelty,  practiced  the 
most  disgusting  profligacy,  cynicism^and 
impiety.  He  treated  with  the  coarsest 
mockery  and  ribaldry  every  institution, 
moral  and  religious,  and  trampled  npon 
every  right  and  every  privilege.  In  spite 
of  express  stipulations  and  traditionary 
exemptions,  he  established  imposts  on 
the  necessities  and  commodities  of  life, 
and  put  to  death  the  deputies  sent  to 
remonstrate  with  him.  Not  content  with 
oppressing  those  under  his  rule,  he  be^an 
vexatious  aggressions  on  the  neighbonng 
free  towns  —  Colmar,  Baste,  Strasbourg ; 
and  Mftlhausen,  an  imperial  city,  received 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  confeder- 
acy, was  placed  in  a  state  of  rigorous 
blockade.  The  Swiss,  who  were  wont  to 
travel  and  trade  among  the  towns  of  Al- 
sace, complained  of  the  iniuries  commit- 
ted against  their  merchantfand  allies,  but 
they  received  an  insulting  reply.  They 
appealed  to  the  duke,  who  gaA'e  answer 
that  he  had  appointed  a  governor  to  please 
himself,  and  not  his  subjects  omeignbors. 


Hagenbach  and  his  creatures  now  knew 
no  limits ;  one  of  the  latter  took  prisoner 
a  whole  convoy  of  Swiss  traders,  and  de- 
manded a  high  ransoni;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Swiss  confederacy  entered 
into  a  strict  league  with  the  free  towns  of 
Alsace. 

After  three  years  of  these  vexatiom 
and  cruelties,  the  terror-stricken  peode 
heard  that  the  implacable  Charles,  tne  d^ 
stroyer  of  Dinant  and  Li^ge,  was  coming 
down  amongst  them,  led  by  Hagenbach,  at 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  troops,  among 
whom  were  two  thousand  cavalry,  Lom- 
bard mercenaries,  whose  reputation  lor 
brutal  and  unbridled  license  was  sprrad 
throughout  Europe.  Reports,  moreoTcr, 
had  transpired  of  the  proceedings  of 
Treves,  which  induced  both  Swiss  and 
Alsatians  to  believe  that  they  themsdTes 
were  to  be  the  first  victims  to  Charle•^l 
ambition  of  a  Burgundian  kingdom.  A 
universal  panic  spread  through  the  coon- 
try.  Manv  of  the  inhabitants  fled  fiom 
the  face  of  the  destroyer  and  took  refiige 
in  Switzerland.  The  peasants  shut  them- 
selves up  with  their  cattle  in  the  castks 
and  cities,  the  towns  closed  their  gates  as 
in  time  of  siege.  At  the  first  vilbtts 
where  the  duke  passed  the  night  the  m- 
habitants  entrencned  themselves  in  a  cem- 
etery. Colmar  refused  to  admit  him  with 
more  than  two  hundred  horse.  Bask 
put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defense,  and,  to 
avoid  surprise,  illuminated,  every  ni^t, 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  Berne  took 
as  much  precaution  as  though  actual  war 
was  declared.  But  Miilhausen,  wUoh 
had  most  raised  the  anger  of  Hagenhadi, 
despaired  of  its  safety.  Women  mshm 
wildly  through  the  streets;  the  relicB 
were  carried  m  procession ;  litanies  were 
sung  in  the  churches ;  the  children  wept; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  a  siege. 
Charles,  however,  did  not  tarry  in  die 
country.  He  received  the  oaths  of  some 
of  the  towns,  and  heard  coldly  the  com- 
plaints of  the  inhabitants  and  those  of  the 
city  of  Berne,  but  supported  Hagenbaoh 
in  all  he  had  done.  Then,  with  his  soldiers 
plundering  and  offering  violence  on  all 
sides  like  a  conqueringarmy,  he  marched 
onto  Besan9on  and  Dijon,  which  latter 
city  he  entered  on  the  2dd  of  Jannaij, 
1474,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of 
his  'father,  and  displayed  anew,  in  a  tri- 
umphal entry,  the  gorgeous  state  which 
had  excited  the  envy  of  the  Gtermam  tl 
Trdves.     At  the  condnsion  of  m 
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quct,  given  in  the  ancient  capital  of  his 
duchy  to  the  estates  of  the  two  Burgun- 
dies, he  made  a  speech  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  his 
neighbors.  He  talked  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  the  kings 
of  France  had  usurped  and  turned  into  a 
duchy ;  and  then  said,  ominously,  that  he 
had  thoughts  in  his  mind  which  he  would 
trust  to  none  but  himsel£  His  discourse 
at  Dijon  excited  anew  all  the  fears  and 
distrust  to  which  the  former  part  of  his 
career  had  given  rise.  AU  his  acts  and 
thoughts  now  indicated  the  establishment 
of  a  great  independent  power.  He  set  up 
a  parliament  at  Malines  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Paris,  called  upon  the  reluctant 
states  of  Flanders  to  provide  means  for 
establishing  a  permanent  army,  and  caused 
researches  to  be  made  as  to  the  limits  and 
traditions  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bar- 
gundy.  Such  manifestations,  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  the  usurpation  of  Guel- 
dres,  his  protectorate  over^  Cologne,  his 
military  occupation  of  Lorraine  and  his 
proceedings  in  Alsace,  and  his  abortive 
projects  upon  Germany,  necessarily  kept 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  in  suspense. 

Louis  XL,  the  universelle  arratgn^  as 
Chastellain  calls  him,  had  not  been  inact- 
ive in  taking  advantage  of  the  common 
suspicions  entertained  of  the  designs  of 
Charles,  and  the  formation  of  the  Swiss 
League  is  considered  by  Comines  the 
master-piece  of  the  king's  political  con- 
ceptions. Even  as  dauphin,  he  had,  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Swiss,  an  op- 
portunity of  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
formidable  strength  of  tne  Swiss  infantry. 
At  the  batUe  of  St.  Jacques,  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  had  crossed  a  river  in  the 
front  of  a  large  arMy,  and  fought  with  a 
desperate  stubbornness  which  testified  to 
their  inordinate  obstinacy  and  valor. 
From  that  time  he  had.  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  Swiss.  The  memory  of  Morgarten 
and  Sempach  was  yet  fresh,  and  their  vio- 
tories  over  the  feudal  levies  of  Austria 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  recol- 
lections of  the  great  adversary  of  feudal- 


ism. 


The  same  o£fer  of  Alsace  had  been 
made  by  Sigismund  to  Louis  as  was  after-' 
wards  accepted  by  Charles ;  bat  he  had 
carefully  avoided  any  engagement  likely 
to  bring  him  into  collision  with  the  Swiss, 
and  had  joyfully  seen  the  daagerous  po- 
sition  assumed  by  his  adveraafjr.    Wnen 


he  received  intelligence  of  the  discontent 
of  Sigismund,   and    of  the    indignation 
which  the  rule  of  Hagenbach  had  excited 
both  among  Alsatians  and  Swiss,  he  en- 
tered heart  and  soul  into  Uie  scheme  of 
uniting  all  the  discontented  parties  in  a 
league  against  the  duke — a  leagae  which 
should  be  a  counterpoise  to  that  which 
existed  between  Edward  and  Charles  for  ^ 
the  invasion  of  France,  and  which  was 
ratified  by  a  treaty  the  following  year. 
After  a  good  deal  of  intrigue  and  nego- 
tiation, the  treaty  of  Constance,  on  the 
dOth  of  March,  1474,  was  siened  by  the 
representatives  of  France,  Austria,  and 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  perpetual  peace  should  exist  thenoe- 
forward  between  Austria  and  the  Swiss 
confederacy,  and  that,  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  French  king,  the  free  towns 
would  advance  the  money  for  the  recov- 
ery of  Alsace,  which  was  to  be  redeemed 
by  Sigismund,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  mort^ige.    On  the  17th  of  April  the 
duke  received  intelligence  of  the  treaty, 
and  he  was  informed  that  the  mortgage 
money,  amountin|^,  together  with  sums  al- 
lowed for  expenditare,  to  eighty  thonsand 
florins,  was  aeposited  at  Basle,  and  Sigis- 
mund demanded  the  restitution  of  Alsace. 
But   meanwhile   the    Alsatians,    among 
whom  greater  enormities  bad  been  com- 
mitted after  the  departure  of  the  duke, 
broke  out  into  revolt,  took  Hagenbach, 
and  aft;er  an  open  trial  on  Uie  9th  of  May, 
before  twenty-seven  oommisuoners  deput- 
ed from  the  free  towns  ofi  Alsaoe  and 
from  Basle  and  Berne,  he  was  publicly 
executed.    The  duke  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  the  afiairs  of  Cologne,  but, 
as  a  temporary  measure,  he  dispatched  a 
body  of  seven  or  eij^t  thousand  men,  un- 
der Stephen  von  mgenbacfa,  brother  of 
Peter,  to  execute  preliminary  vengeance. 
This  was  efiected  with  a  omelty  worthy 
of  Charles  himsdf.    The  invaders  made 
war  upon  die  defenseless  inhabitants  in 
his    own    jfashion — ^plundering,  burning, 
slaying    without   mercy    or  distinction, 
wherever  they  passed,  and  carrying  off 
the   children  to  be  sold  and  enslaved. 
These  horrors,  and  fiirther  solicitations 
from  the  Frendi  king,  aroosed  anew  the 
Swiss  confederacy  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
danser,  and  they  declared  war  against 
the  duke  oq  the  9th  of  October.  The  em- 
bassav  dispatdied  to  carrj^  tbe  fatal  mis- 
sive found  him  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Neafl%  in.the  ^leoUuite.  of  Odogne, 
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against  which  principality  the  duke  was 
DOW  making  war  on  precisely  the  same 
pretext  as  had  served  him  for  the  sabju- 
gation  of  Li^ge — ^the  defense  of  the  aa- 
thority  of  -the  archbishop,  against  his 
chapter  and  people  in  revolt.  With  his 
usual  headlong  impetuosity,  it  seemed 
easy  for  him  to  overwhelm  Cologne  and 
then  march  to  reestablish  his  dominion 
on  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  small  town 
of  Neuss,  however,  made  an  obstinate 
defense,  which  utterly  disconcerted  his 
schemes,  did  much  to  destroy  the  terrible 
prestige  of  his  name,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  as  well  as  unforeseen 
causes  of  his  exemplary  ruin. 

Mr.  Kirk*8  two  volumes  leave  Charles 
involved  in  the  operations  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  Neuss ;  the  events  of  the 
two  concluding  years  of  his  hero's  life  re- 
main for  a  third  volume.  The  execution 
of  the  portion  of  the  work  before  us  is 
extremely  unequal.  It  exhibits,  it  is  true, 
many  of  the  best  qualities  which  we  look 
for  in  historic  composition,  but  its  demer- 
its are  many,  and  of  a  kind  which  will  go 
far  to  destroy  its  permanent  success.  Mr. 
Kirk  deserves  great  credit  for  the  careful 
and  copious  collection  of  materials  he  has 
brought  together ;  but  he  is  not  equally 
skillful  in  the  use  of  them.  His  narrative 
is  frequently  disfigured  by  an  excessive 
desire  to  produce  effect,  and  so  captious 
and  argumentative  are  his  political  disqui- 
sitions, that  he  drags  us  through  two  and 
a  half  pages  of  successive  interrogations 
which  take  our  breath  away  before  we 
get  half  through  them.  In  judgment, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  we  look 
for  in  an  elaborate  history,  he  appears  to 
us  remarkably  deficient.  Carried  away 
by  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  rehabilita- 
tion  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he  has  gone  at 
great  length  into  the  causes  of  the  Swiss 
war,  and  throws  upon  the  Swiss  the  whole 
blame  of  the  rupture.  He  has  examined 
the  question  with  great  industry,  but 
elicited  no  new  important  fact,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  which  will  reverse  the 
judgment  of  history.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Swiss — a  poor  nation  of  herds- 
men and  mountaineers — received  money 
from  the  French  kine  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  hostilities ;  but  there  was  noth- 
ing extravagant  in  the  measure  of  sudi 
assistance,  nor  has  it  ever  been  considered 
a  reproach  for  a  nation  to  be  subsidized 
in  tnis  way,  if  the  war  be  a  just  one. 
The  qaestion  ii,  whether,  being  urged  by  I 


Louis  to  declare  war  against  Cbaries  at 
that  particular  crisis,  it  was  a  prudent  and 
patriotic  step  for  them  then  to  take;  or 
whether  it  would  have  been  better  ftr 
them  to  wait  until  Charles  had  accowd 
Alsaoe  and  the  dominions  of  the  Rhina^ 
and  could  bring  all  the  troops  of  Flai^ 
ders,  Holland,  the  Rhenish  provincea,  Lor- 
raine^ and  Burgundy,  besides  mercenaries 
against  them.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  tfaia 
case  they  were  justified  by  the  reanlt,  and 
there  was  a  sieh  of  relief  throughout  Ba> 
rope   when    this    terrible    monster    £dlt 
whose  course  was  marked  with  min  and 
massacre,  and    who  was    marching  on, 
breathing  fire  and  vengeance,  and  medi- 
tating no  one  knew  what  plans  of  anbj» 
gation.   Had  he  been  allowed  time  for  tha 
consolidation  of  his  power,  it  is  impoari^ 
ble  to  divine  how  many  years  of  nniverMl 
havoc  he  had  yet  in  store  for  hia  neigli- 
bors.    But  it  is  in  the  case  of  Hagenbach 
that  Mr.  Kirk  is  most  carried  awaj  bj 
the  passion  of  the  advocate.    In  his  d^ 
fense  he  is  as  earnest  and  impasdoned  aa 
an  Old  Bailey  counsel ;  yet  neither  bers^ 
nor  in  the  case  of  his  hero  Charlea,  is  Mr. 
Kirk  the  first  to  put  forward  these  Tiew^ 
for  both  Schreiber  and  the  Baron  Gingiaa 
La  Sarras  have  advocated  the  same  opin- 
ions with  considerable  IndustrT.    I>eleelB 
and  merits  are  mingled  in  Mr.  Kirk's  a^la 
in  much  the  same  proportion  aa  in  nil 
matter.    He  is  often  brilliant,  vigorous 
and  full  of  animation ;  indeed,  hia  maoner 
of  description,  if  chastened  by  a  aevcwr 
taste,  would  be  excellent.    But  of  tha 
value  of  simplicity  he  seenis  entirely  Ig* 
norant :  he  appears  to  be  always  atriviag 
to  dazzle  and  to  orerwhelm,  or  to  deafin 
with  a  cataract  of  speech.    Sometimca  ha 
smks  below  the  level   of  a  honsewiM 
proverb,  and  sometimes  he  strains  himaslf 
to  the  most  inflated  grandiloquence,    ffia 
metaphors  are  showered  about  with  a 
reckless  hand,  and  they  are  too  often  fiv> 
fetched,  absurd,  involved,  and  nntme,  and 
sometimes  even  approach  the  vnlgaritj  of 
a  pun.    A  throne  is  a  **  shuttlecock,"  liv- 
ers are  '^  bulwarks,"  treaties  **  radiate  and 
dazzle,**  the  Swiss  confederacy  is  a  **ha^ 
tery."    We  read  of  ^  CsBsar  and  his  mb- 
fortunes,**  and  of  the  ^  musket  hamgmg 
fire  for  half  a  century.**    So  cardesdy  rn- 
dundant,  moreover,  is  his  rerbiage,  that  in 
the  course  of  three  pages  ^p.  175-17T) 
the  same  sentence  ooours  twice  in  afanoat 
identical  words.     The  work,  in    ahort^ 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  careAd 
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and  rigorous  condengation ;  the  three  toI- 
umes  with  which  we  are  threatened  might 
with  advantage  be  reduced  to  two ;  and 
much  saperfluoas  matter  omitted.  If  Mr. 
Kirk  can  be  induced  to  adopt  any  of  theae 


■oggwtionSy  we  shall  be  indebted  to  him 
for  a  book  of  oonsiderable  interest  and 
power,  which  may  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  hlfttori<»l  productions  of  his 
countrymen* 


fr«m    Obamte«rt*t   Joaraal. 


AN      OLD      WOMAN      OK      WIFE  -  CHOOSING. 


The  carelessness  with  which  some  men 
choose  their  wives  is  wonderful  to  me ; 
they  seem  to  bestow  more  trouble  and 
pains  upon  the  choice  of  a  coat.  One  or 
two  instances  which  have  lately  come  to 
my  notice  will  account  for  the  charge  I 
have  brought  against  the  lords  of  the 
creation;  but  only  some  of  them,  for 
others,  finding  no  one  good  enoueh,  end 
by  remainbg  old  bachelors;  ana  it  is 
best  they  should,  for  men  of  that  sort 
would  have  worried  angels  had  they  hap- 
pened to  marry  them. 

One  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  some 
little  time  ago,  and  told  me  that  he  was 

§oing  back  to  India  in  three  months,  and 
escribed  with  great  feeling  his  lonely 
life  there  at  some  small  up^sountry  sta- 
tion, never  seeing  a  European  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  I  remember  taking  off  my 
spectacles,  and  wiping  them,  and  leisurely 
putting  them  into  the  case,  before  I  could 
quite  make  up  my  mind  to  say  what  I  want- 
ed. At  last  I  said ;  **  Alfred,  why  don't 
you  marry  ?'* 

**  My  dear  old  soul,  that  is  just  what  I 
am  thinking  of,''  sud  he. 

**Verv  well  then,  whales  to  hinder 
you?"  I  replied. 

''  Well,  you  see,  grouse-shootbjg  begins 
next  week ;  of  course  I  ean't  miss  that ; 
and  in  three  months  I  saiL  But  I  tell  you 
what  I  have  been  thinking  von  could  do 
for  me — would  yon  mind  giving  a  party, 
and  asking  a  few  eligiblea T* 

*'  My  dear  Alfred,  yon  shock  me^"  I  re- 
plied ;  *^  I  was  never  used  *to  thmgs  of 
that  sort  in  my  youth." 

^^  Well,  but  I  sssure  you  it  is  often  done 
now :  there's  Jones  of  the  10tb,aDd  W^- 
gins  of  the  19th,  married  jail  In  ibat  iort 


of  way,  and  both  have  been  just  as  fortu- 
nate as  if  they  had  been  months  at  iu" 

So  I  gave  m  V  party,  for  my  young  friend 
was  a  great  iavoiite.  He  would  not  let 
me  introduce  him  to  any  one,  but  looked 
on,  making  himself  generally  agreeable, 
and  asldnff  other  friends  to  introduce  him, 
not  me ;  I  think  he  was  afraid  I  should 
look  sly. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  evenme, 
he  came  quietljr  up  to  me  and  said : 
^^Ooody"  [that  is  always  my  name  with 
young  people],  ^who  is  that  with  the 
pink  dress  on,  with  her  back  toward 
us?" 

''That,"  said  I, ''is  Miss  Marian  Browne, 
and  a  very  nice  ^pA  too." 

"That's  my  wife;  Ilike  her  back,"  said 
he. 

And  true  enouflh,  two  months  after  he 
married  her,  and l>oth  sailed  for  India  to- 
gether. I  often  hear  fiNom  them,  and 
nothing  can  have  turned  out  better  than 
that  hasty  marriage. 

Then  Uiere's  younff  Balmavne  ;  I  am 
sure  I  never  thought  be  would  have  done 
so  well  as  he  has,  after  that  imprudent, 
hurried  marriage  of  his,  and  he  heir  to  so 
much.  But  it's  all  right  now,  and  I'll  tell 
yon  how  it  came  to  pass. 

Yon  must  know  Balmayne  hadn't  much 
to  do  last  winter  in  town,  when  he  was 
up  with  his  fiither,  who  was  ill  of  the 
gout :  so  he  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  looUng  out  of  the  dining-room 
window;  and  as  lua  fiuher  has  one  of 
those  bouses  in  Ficoadilly  not-  hr  fit>m 
Mr.  Beresford'syXyf  oonrse  he  saw  a  stood 
many  people  go  by  in  the  oonrse  of  the 
day. 

Qm  moniiii|^  il  rafaied  viqr  haid--qaite 
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a  pelt ;  and  as  be  was  at  his  post,  be  saw 
a  pretty  girl  run  across  the  road  from  the 
Park,  straight  to  the  shelter  of  the  porch, 
which  was  over  the  front  door  of  his  fath- 
er's house.  She  had  no  umbrella ;  so,  of 
course,  Balmayne's  first  impulse  was  to 
lend  her  one.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  coat, 
just  as  if  he  was  going  for  a  walk  him- 
self, and  opened  the  door. 

.She  really  was  very  pretty,  and  very 
wet.  She  wouldn't  come  in  to  be  dried, 
for  she  wa»  in  a  hurry  to  be  home ;  so, 
as  the  offered  umbrella  was  a  heavy  one, 
Balmayne  carried  it  for  her  himself.  She 
was  a  girl  of  good  family,  but  very  poor 
— that  evil  worse  than  sin,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people.  However,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  Balmayne  married  her  before 
the  season  was  over ;  and  more  than  that, 
had  told  his  father  that  such  was  his  in- 
tention. This  brought  on  another  fit  of 
the  gout ;  and  the  old  gentleman  vowed 
and  declared  that  he  never  would  see  her ; 
and  so  matters  were  in  this  ^x^  till  it  was 
time  to  go  down  for  the  1 2th ;  and  as  the 
moors  were  in  capital  order,  and  a  large 
party  coming  to  the  old  gentleman's  High- 
land box,  Balmayne  must  come  with  him, 
and  leave  his  beautiful  young  wife  behind. 
This  grieved  him  sadly;  but  at  last  a 
bright  idea  occurred  to  him,  which  he 
carried  out,  as  we  shall  relate ;  for  all 
these  are  true  stories. 

At  the  Euston-square  railway  station, 
when  Balmayne  arrived  with  his  father, 
there  was  such  a  rush  for  seats,  that  they 
had  some  difiiculty  in  finding  one  ;  and 
as  to  a  carriage  to  themselves,  that  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  but  they  secured  a 
compartment  which,  as  we  all  know,  con- 
tains only  four.  One  lady  was  already 
in  this ;  but  with  the  old  gentleman's  in- 
nate politeness,  he  would  not  hear  of  her 
moving,  though,  as  his  gouty  foot  was 
obliged  to  be  placed  on  the  opposite  seat, 
there  was  only  just  room  for  them. 

The  lady  sat  by  the  old  gentleman,  and 
the  son  opposite  to  her.  The  lady  was 
very  pretty,  and  seemed  so  sorry  and 
sympathizing,  whenever  a  twinge  of  the 
gout  forced  a  strong  expression  from  the 
old  gentleman,  that  at  last  he  began  to 
take  some  notice  of  her,  and  to  talk  to 
her.  Balmayne,  absorbed  in  his  newspa- 
per, left  them  entirely  to  themselves ;  and 
before  they  had  reached  York,  they  were 
good  friends.  It  so  happened  that  the 
young  lady,  too,  was  going  to  spend  the 
night  at  York ;  and  as  she  was  qmte  alone, 


the  old  gentleman  told  her  she  had  better 
come  to  the  same  hotel  as  they  did,  and 
his  servant  should  look  after  her  thingii 
for  evidently  Balmayne  did  not  intend  to 
take  the  smallest  notice  of  her ;  and  see- 
ing his  son's  want  of  prpper  politeneMi 
perhaps  made  the  good  old  gendeman  aU 
the  more  attentive. 

Next  morning,  they  again  set  out  on 
their  northern  journey,  and  all  together 
as  before,  for  the  lady  seemed  quite  to  be- 
long to  them  now.    Having  ascertained 
that  she  was  going  down  to  a  place  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  his  own  shooting-box, 
the  old  man  promised  he  would  see  her 
safe  to  the  ena  of  her  journey,  which  wai 
rather  a  long  one,  as  she  traveled  slowlj, 
being  in  delicate  health ;  and  owing  to 
his  gout,  the  old  gentleman  did  the  same ; 
so,  as  it  turned  out,  they  remained  to- 
gether the  whole  way.    When  they  got 
to  the  last  station,  before  leaving  the  ndt 
way  for  country  roads,  the  two  gentle- 
men got  out,  the  father  desiring  the  Mj 
to  remain  where  she  was  in  the  waiting^ 
room  till  he  had  found  her  a  carriage,  ami 
had  her  luggage  put  on  to  it.    She  obeyed 
with  a  very  sweet  smile,  but  looked  un- 
commonly nervous.    Balmayne  also  look- 
ed nervous,  which  was  odd.    He  follow- 
ed his  father,  who  was  looking  for  a  flr 
for  his  pretty  protigee.  "  Upon  my  word, 
as  nice  a  girl  as  ever  I  met,    sud  the  old 
gentleman.    ''  Really,  I'm  quite  sorry  to 
lose  sight  of  her.    IIow  she  would  en- 
liven us  at  the  moors ;  wooldnH  she,  Bal- 
mayne ?" 

But  Balmayne  was  as  white  as  a  sheeii 
and  could  hardly  speak.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  did  say :  ''You  needn't  lose  her 
unless  you  like,  father.'' 

''Now,  now,  youn^  gentleman,  what 
do  you  mean  ?"  said  his  &ther,  bristling 
up. 

"  I  mean  tj^at  she's  my  wife  !**  gasped 
out  the  unfortunate  Balmayne. 

"By  Jove!"  said  the  old  genUefiaan, 
turning  as  purple  as  a  turkey-cock ;  "  who 
could  have  thought  it  ?  Yon  impodeol 
young  rascal  I" 

For  some  moments  it  seemed  donbtfU 
whether  anger  at  being  taken  in,  or  the 
real  pleasure  at  his  son's  unknown  mofe 
being  so  much  better  than  he  had  expeoW 
ed,  would  gain  the  mastery ;  at  last,  bow* 
ever,  his  natural  good  humor  triamphed^ 
and  his  son  led  him  back  to  the  little  widfe- 
ingroom,  where  was  the  pooryonng  win^ 
more  dead  than  alive  with  fright^  not 
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knowing  how  her  husband's  ruse  would 
succeed. 

Nothing  could  be  better.  The  old  gen- 
tleman embraced  'her  with  real  paternal 
affection ;  and  one  carriage  took  them  all 
to  his  shooting-box ;  ana  from  that  day 
to  this,  the  good  father  has  never  ceased 
to  bless  the  day  when  his  son  gave  him 
such  a  daughter-in-law. 

Before  I've  done,  I'll  just  tell  you  one 
more,  which  didn't  turn  out  bo  well. 

Captain  Williams  —  I  forget  of  what 
regiment  —  was  quartered  at  one  of  the 
small  stations  of  the  Bombay  presidency, 
many  miles  from  any  large  town.  A  few 
others  were  with  him,  and  the  chaplabi  of 
the  regiment.  Any  one  who  has  been 
quartered  any  where  abroad  under  these 
circumstances  will  know  how  well  ac- 
quainted people  get  with  each  other. 

After  a  time,  Captain  Williams  and  the 
young  chaplain  used  to  read  over  their 
home-letters  together,  and  talk  over  ab- 
sent friends,  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
was  the  great  event  of  the  time.  Captain 
Williams  had  two  sisters,  who  both  lived 
with  their  widowed  mother  at  home. 
There  had  been  a  much  larger  family,  but 
all  had  died  except  the  eldest  and  young- 
est daughter,  the  brother  being  somewhere 
about  half-way  between.  There  were  near- 
ly twenty  years  between  the  sisters ;  in- 
deed, Captain  Williams  hardly  looked 
upon  the  eldest  as  a  sister,  being  born  of 
a  former  marriage,  and  more  like  an  aunt 
than  any  thing  else. 

This  chaplain  was  rather  a  namby-pam- 
by sort  of  fellow,  always  complaining  of 
his  lonely  life  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; 
and  Captain  Williams  was  often  his  con- 
fidant. 

Whenever  the  mail  came  in,  he  would 
always  stroll  to  the  captain^s  bungalow, 
and  at  last  was  allowea  to  read  some  of 
his  sister's  letters,  for  he  kept  up  a  very 
close  correspondence  witb  that  dear  little 
own  sister  of  his ;  and  as  he  talked  with 
great  delight  of  her,  and  read  passages  of 
her  lettei*s  to  the  low-spirited  young  chap- 
lain, it  is  no  wonder  ir  at  last  this  young 
man  began  to  wish  she  would  write  to 
hi?n. 

He  had  seen  her  picture ;  her  brother 
had  had  it  painted  just  before  be  left  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  quite  pretty  enough  to 
make  a  romantic  young  man  with  nothing 
to  do  fancy  himself  in  love  with  it;  so, 
after  a  little,  he  went  to  the  oaptiun,  and 
proposed  seriously  for  his  sitteTi  on^  the 


lady  must  put  her  pride  in  her  pocket, 
and  consent  to  come  out  to  him,  as  ho 
could  not  possibly  get  leave ;  besides,  the 
expenses  of  the  journey  to  England  and 
back  would  be  more  than  hu  slender 
finances  could  stand. 

So  Captain  Williams  wrote  the  letter ; 
and  in  due  time  the  answer  came  that  his 
sister  would  cooie,  and  consented  to  be 
the  wife  of  his  friend  the  chaplain.  The 
letter  was  written  by  the  elder  sister,  but 
neither  of  them  thought  any  thing  of  that, 
as  very  likely  the  bride  elect  was  shy,  and 
had  deputed  her  to  write.  The  next  mail 
was  the  time  mentioned,  as  after  that  the 
regiment  might  soon  be  expected  to  move 
up  the  country  further  from  Bombay,  and 
leave  isrould  then  be  still  more  difficult, 
and  the  journey  longer  and  more  expens- 
ive. So  about  the  time  expected,  our 
two  friends,  so  soon  to  be  brothers,  got  a 
fortnight's  leave,  and  came  down  to  Bom- 
bay. 

1  on  may  imagine  how  anxiously  they 
watched  on  the  pier  •the  gradual  nearing 
of  the  steamer,  and  how  nervously  they 
watched  all  the  passengers  as  they  ap- 
peared. A  sigh  or  disappointment  was  ns- 
ing  to  the  heart  of  the  ^oung  chaplain — he 
could  not  see  the  original  of  the  picture 
— when  he  was  startled  by  a  horror-struck 
exclamation  of  his  friend:  '^By  heavens, 
Arabella !"  And  at  the  same  moment  an 
elderly  female  rushed  at  the  poor  captain, 
and  fi)lded  him  in  a  sisterly  embrace. 
^* Where  is  Alice?''  exclaimed  Captain 
Williams  in  desperation. 

**  At  home  with  mamma,  dear  brother," 
said  the  bride-expectant,  glancing  at  his 
companion.  The  chaplain  looked  at  her, 
and  then  at  his  friend.  Some  say  his  hair 
turned  white  then  and  there;  at  any  rate, 
it  did  some  months  after. 

Well,  you  know  I  said  he  was  a  namby- 
pamby  sort  of  a  feUow,  so,  instead  of  spy- 
ing :  ^*  This  is  not  the  article  I  sent  for," 
and  shipping  off  the  lady  bv  the  next 
steamer,  ne  quietly  accepted  bis  destiny. 
But  either  it  was  too  much  for  him,  or 
the  climate  did  not  agree  with  him ;  some- 
how or  other,  in  a  year  or  two  he  died, 
leaving  a  strong,  hearty  widow,  who  re- 
turned next  mauto  England,  aod  is  now, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  orade  of  some  of  the 
small  Cheltenham  teki-parties,  and  .tells  of 
the  romantio  attachment  of  bet  dear  hus- 
band, and  of  all  the  wonderashe  has  seen 
in  India.  - 

TMs  iilfd^  I  HA  Bony  «»  mji  b  ft'tnie 
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story,  and  often  have  I  been  very  sorry 
for  the  poor,  low-spirited  chaplain,  I 
only  wish  his  little  experience  may  teach 
young  men  to  look  well  before  they  leap. 
India  and  the  colonies  are  full  of  such  his- 
tories. If,  when  quartered  at  those  out- 
of-the-way  stations,  instead  of  flirting  with 
those  they  would  not  speak  to  at  borne, 
sons  and  brothers  would  only  remember, 
before  marrvine,  the  niisery  they  bring 
upon  their  rond,  proud  mothers  and  sis- 
ters, I  do  think  such  catastrophes  would 
less  frequently  occur. 

Thank  goodness,  I  have  neither  son  nor 
brother  to  be  anxious  about.  I  heard  of 
one  young  man  the  other  day  who  as  near 
as  possible  engaged  himself  to  a  hand- 
some Hottentot.  What  in  the  world 
would  the  countess  his  mother,  and  his 
sisters  the  Ladies  Anne  and  Louisa,  have 
said  to  such  a  sister-in-law?  And  yet 
they  would  have  had  her,  if  the  marriage 
had  not  been  prevented  by  the  presence  i 


of  mind  of  a  friend  of  mine,  a  young 
brother-officer  of  his  own. 

It  is  really  a  serious  question,  now  thai 
our  young  men  are  sent  all  over  the  worid 
when  hardly  out  of  school-room  disciplinei 
whether  they  ought  not  to  marry  befen 
they  go.  This,  anxious  mothers  and  »• 
ters  .generally  try  to  prevent,  and  whh 
some  show  of  reason,  for  at  that  sg^  a 
man  can  scarcely  know  his  own  mud. 
Then,  a^ain,  if  he  waits  till  he  oomas 
home  ^'  ior  good,"  he  is  what  is  commi 
called  an  old  fogy,  whom  no  pretty 
would  really  care  for.  Both  are  evih, 
the  worst  evil  of  all  is  pickine  ap  no ' 
knows  whom,  in  those  far-off  lands,  and 
then  finding,  when  you  come  home,  and 
take  vonr  place  amongst  your  family  and 
frienas,  that  though  your  wife  might  do 
very  well  in  the  bush,  or  at  small  oomllry 
stations,  she  is  neither  an  ornament  to 
^our  father^s  halls  nor  your  mother's  draw- 
ing-room.   So,  young  men,  beware! 


From   Benil7*i    MiieelUnj. 
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"  Genebaxs,  colonels,  officers,  and  men,'* 
Napoleon  wrote  on  March  Ist,  1807,  from 
Osterode,  to  his  brother  Joseph,  "  have 
not  had  their  clothes  off  for  two  months, 
and  I  myself  have  not  pulled  off  my  boots 
for  a  fortnight.  Up  to  our  knees  in  snow 
and  mud,  without  bread,  without  wine, 
without  spirits,  living  on  potatos  and 
meat,  we  have  made  long  marches  and 
counter-marches  without  rest  and  relief, 
fighting  at  the  bayonet's  point,  and  very 
often  in  a  shower  of  bullets."  When  a 
man  does  his  day's  work  in  that  way,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  a  Napoleon,  he  is  sure 
to  manage  something.  Among  others,  a 
peace  at  Tilsit,  which  was  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Napoleonic  handicraft.  And 
yet  it  was  a  mistake,  like  every  thing  half 
finished;  for  Napoleon  in  his  position 
should  have  annihilated  Prussia  instead  of 
humiliating  and  bullying  her,  as  he  un- 
questionably could  have  done,  and  dame 
history  would  not  have  saturated  her 
pocket-handkerchief  with  tears  if  he  had. 


For  if  ever  there  were  a  thin^  worthy  of 
annihilation  it  was  the  Prussia  of  1808| 
which  had  been  brought  so  low  by  the 
worst  of  all  governments — that  of  medi- 
ocrities— that  any  man  possessed  of  ordi- 
nary common  sense  can  only  look  widi 
satisfaction  on  the  downfall  of  this  abor- 
tion of  stupidity  and  pride.  How  tfaej 
had  boasted  about  the  '^glorions  army, 
and  being  the  ^^  first  military  state  in  tbs 
world  !"  Of  course  no  account  need  be 
taken  of  the  people :  there  were  Junkeis 
for  officers  ana  passive  slaves  for  soldiersi 
who  at  their  bivouac  fires  of  October  14tli| 
sang  comic  songs  about  dying  for  the  fiitlK 
erland.  Yon  Kuchel,  howev^,  marbhed 
into  the  open  at  Jena  with  the  conviotion 
of  proving,  b^r  means  of  the  highly  valned 
Prussian  tactics,  to  Monsieur  Bonaparto^ 
that  the  said  monsieur  was  a  secona*rats 
general,  and  when  the  arch  braggart's  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the&ot  thatFrenoli 
columns  were  threatening  his  flank%  he 
snorted  out:  ^A  Prussian  general  ooea 
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not  look  either  to  the  right  or  left ;  I  shall 
go  straight  oo  and  thrash  the  enemy '- — 
that  is  to  say,  be  beaten  to  a  fine  tune. 
Such  they  were,  and  such  they  wonld 
have  remained  had  not  Napoleon  showed 
them  who  was  master.  It  is  no  paradox 
to  assert  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  the  benefactor  of  Prussia;  for  if 
the  pigtail  of  the  Junkers  had  not  been  so 
rudely  cut  off  they  would  have  gone  on 
wearing  it  into  the  twentieth  oentnry. 
We  can  easily  understand,  too,  that  Na- 
poleon, after  all  that  had  occurred,  deeply 
despised  Prussia  and  Germany.  BesideiB 
the  majority  of  princes,  who  ever  behaved 
humbly  to  every  foreign  power  that  al- 
lowed them  to  wield  the  plaything  of  sov- 
ereignty, all  ranks  and  classes  had  their 
full  share  in  the  shame  which  had  fallen 
on  the  nation  —  the  savans  and  litterati 
first  of  all.  These  German  wanderers  in 
the  clouds  still  saw  in  Napoleon,  who 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  judged 
as  what  he  really  was,  a  species  of  new 
Messiah:  thus,  for  instance,  Heeel,  who 
was  his  unbounded  admirer.  The  first, 
indeed  the  only  name-worthy  journal  of 
Germany  at  that  day,  the  AUgemeine^ 
trumpeted  with  full  cheeks  the  glory  of 
the  conqueror  of  Germany,  Here  is  a 
specimen :  "  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
guides,  with  all-surveying  glances,  the  im- 
measurable business  of  the  state  and  war, 
and  forces  his  way  into  every  thing  with 
an  omnipotence  which  we  can  only  be 
amazed  at  but  not  comprehend.''  In  Ber- 
lin, the  French  officers  were  dis^sted  at 
the  ''contemptible  manner''  m  which 
they  were  flattered, 

The  war  had  in  the  mean  while  moved 
to  Poland  and  East  Prussia.  At  his  head- 
quarters of  Posen,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  accepted  the  homaffe  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Saxon  dukes,  and  made 
them  his  confederate  vassals.  Charles 
Augustus  of  Weimar  was  forced  with  a 
bleeding  heart  to  condescend  to  become 
one,  or  at  least  to  be  called  sa  Tlie 
Elector  Frederick  Augustus  became  one 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude. 
The  continuation  of  the  war  began  with 
gloomy  auspices  for  Prussia.  Driven  back 
into  a  comer  of  her  territory,  and  threat- 
ened not  onlv  by  the  French,  but  also  bv 
the  Poles,  who  revolted  on  the  approach 
of  the  latter,  she  had  a  force  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  at  her  disposaL  The 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thoiitaiid  Rus- 
sians, with  whom  Alexander  proodMd  to 


hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Frederick  William,  remained  a  promise ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  only  sixty  thousand 
Russians,  under  Benni^en's  command, 
had  reached  Prussia,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  Russian  force,  fifty  thousand  men, 
were  a  long  way  behind,  nnder  Buxhow- 
den.  The  war,  besides,  was  not  to  the 
liking  of  the  Russian  aristocrats,  who  did 
not  see  why  they  shonld  fight  for  these 
Prussians,  on  whom  they  looked  down 
with  sovereign  contempt  since  the  battle 
of  Jena,  while  the  Russian  officers  and 
soldiers  behaved  much  worse  in  Prussia 
or  a  friendly  country  than  the  French  did, 
and  displayed  such  » Mongolian  brutality, 
as  if  they  were  still  benighted  savages. 
We  mean  it  literally  when  we  say  that 
the  Prussian  soldiers,  wherever  they  set 
their  foot,  converted  the  country  into  a 
desert.  This  was,  in  reality,  the  sole  profit 
which  Prussia  derived  in  1806  and  1807 
from  the  cxario  friendship. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  war  was  a 
failure  from  the  beginning.    The  Russian 

Snerals  wonld  not  do  any  thing  material 
*  Prussia.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Bennigsen,  who,  as  a  foreigner,  had 
a  double  motive  to  support  the  repug- 
nance of  the  Russian  aristocracy  to  the 
Prussian  alliance.  Still,  he  must  do  some- 
thing, if  he,  one  of  the  murdecers  of  Paul 
I.,  did  not  wish  to  ruin  himself  entirely 
with  Alexander,  who,  at  that  time,  meant 
the  war  seriously,  as  be  hoped  to  conquer 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  spite  of 
the  experience  he  had  gained  at  Auster- 
litz.  What  he  first  did  for  this  object 
would  seem  incredible  if  it  were  not 
avouched.  While  Bennigsen  would  not 
serve  under  Buxhdwden,  or  Bnxhdwden 
under  Bennigsen,  and  as,  moreover,  the 
Russian  aristocracy  would  not  have  liked 
the  supreme  command  given  to  foreigner, 
the  king  selected  a  native,  Kamensky,  an 
invalid  m  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lunatic,  who  tried  to  emulate 
Suwarrow,  but  really  played  what  he  was 
— the  fool.  On  reachmg  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, this  hiffhijr  successful  field  marshal 
babbled :  ^^i  wiU  go  to  Silesia  to  attack 
the  foe  in  the  rear.**  A  perieot  folly  as 
matters  stood.  When  Prince  Eagene.  of 
Wtrtemberg  presented  bimsdf  to  the 
field-marshal  toe  **  littlet  thin  man,  mere- 
ly dr^sed  in  a  shirt  and  nightcap,**  rush- 
ed at  him,  and  cried  with  all  his  might, 
^Prince  Wflrtembeigsl^y I  oonsin  de  aa 
Malfiaifc  rXnneiwr*  flsiMUiik  Marii 
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Feodorowni  (nephew  of  Maria  Feodo- 
rowna).  Altesse  serdnissime !  Youos: 
blood !  Molodez  (excellent  lad),  pad! 
sjuda  (come  here)."  Then  he  drove  about 
for  some  days  en  grand  tenue — that  is, 
*Mn  a  peasant's  sheepskin  coat,  with  a 
small  sword  buckled  over  it,  and  a  dirty 
cloth  wound  round  his  head  " — to  the  dif- 
ferent corps  d*armee  in  a  peasant's  cart, 
threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  shouted 
to  the  soldiers,  "  You  are  betrayed  and 
sold !  All  is  lost !  Run  home,  I  shall  do 
BO  too,"  really  went  off  at  a  gallop  in  his 
cart  to  Odtrolenka,  turned  up  again  for  a 
moment  at  Lomza,  w-as  caught  up  at 
Grodno  by  an  imperial  decree  which  ban- 
ished him  to  his  estates,  where  he  was 
eventually  murdered  by  his  serfs,  whom 
he  had  driven  into  a  state  of  madness. 

When  they  had  ^ot  rid  of  this  lunatic, 
the  Russians  appeared  to  mean  it  serious- 
ly under  Bennigsen's  command.  But  the 
bravely  fought  battle  of  Pultusk,  on  De- 
cember 26th,  against  Lannes,  Augereau, 
and  Davoust's  corps,  gained  them  no 
other  success  but  a  secured  retreat.  The 
French  were  also  exhausted  by  there  rap- 
id march  from  Thuringian  into  these  Po- 
lackian  regions,  where  the  *'  fifth  element" — 
mud — was  more  difficult  to  subdue  than 
the  foe.  "  The  Polish  canaille  call  this  a 
country,"  the  brutal  Davoust  yelled,  as  he 
shook  his  mud-laden  boots.  They  went 
into  winter  quarters,  but,  before  the  Jan- 
uary of  1807  was  at  an  end,  the  opera- 
tions were  begun  again  on  both  sides. 
Bennigsen,  pressed  by  the  czar's  orders, 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Passarge,  but,  on 
I^apoleon  coming  up  in  strong  force,  fell 
bacK  again  on  Prussian  Eylau.  Here  he 
fought,  with  sixty  thousand  men  against 
seventy  thousand  French  and  Rhenish 
confederates,  a  battle  on  February  Vth, 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  those  in 
which  Napoleon  was  engaged.  For  a 
long  distance  the  snow-clad  fields  were 
stained  with  blood.  The  frightful  butch- 
ery led  to  no  decision,  no  victory  for  the 
French,  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
owiu":  to  the  six  thousand  Prussians  who 
fought  here  on  the  side  of  the  Russians, 
and  who,  led  by  the  brave  General  Les- 
tocq,  in  the  crisis  of  the  action,  when  the 
Russian  left  wing  was  broken,  charged 
with  band  playing  and  flags  fiying,  and 
were  the  first  to  restore  the  honor  of  the 
Prussian  arms  in  the  field.  What  was 
thought  in  Paris  of  Napoleon's  assumed 
victory  at  Eylau,  was  shuwaby  the  &11  of 


the  funds.  The  emperor  was  well  awira 
that  he  had  not  conquered,  and  the  sight  of 
the  field  of  Eylau  appears  to  hare  been  too 
terrible  even  for  his  nerves.  At  leasti  be 
said  in  his  bulletin :  ^^This8<^ne  is  pecufiir- 
ly  fitted  to  inspire  princes  with  a  love  of 
peace  and  hatred  of  war.**  He  did  evoa' 
more,  while  at  the  same  time  he  shoated 
to  his  terribly  maltreated  troops  the  ooa- 
soling  words  that  they  would  ever  be  te 
soldats  de  la  grande  armh.  He  sent  G«a* 
eral  Bertrand  to  Memel  to  offer  die  JSng 
of  Prussia  peace.  We  must  assume  thati 
under  the  first  impressions  of  Febmrj 
8th,  he  meant  this  offer  serionsly,  and  i( 
any  rate  he  meant  his  added  assortnoe 
that  he  had  learned  that  no  independest 
state  could  be  made  out  of  Poland.  In 
1801  he  had  said  to  Talleyrand  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  think  of  a  Polish  siatsy 
which  sufliciently  shows  what  he  meMt 
from  the  beginning  with  the  Poles,  who 
saw  in  him  their  saviour  and  the  restonr 
of  their  fatherland. 

The  offer  of  peace— though  onljspeik* 
ing  in  general  terms  of  a  restoration  of 
Prussia — was  seductive,  doably  sednotifti 
in  the  frightful  position  in  which  the  far 
relics  of  the  ruined  state  now  were.  Ths 
Russian  allies  behaved  in  snoh  a  fiuliioB 
in  the  country  that  the  peasants,  drina 
to  desperation,  ^4mplored  the  advent,  oi 
the  French  on  their  knees.''  Abont  tUi 
time  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  dem  Kneso- 
beck,  attached  to  the  Russian  headqas^ 
ters,  wrote  heart  rending  letters  to  Schani- 
horst  '^  about  the  barbarity  of  the  Mos- 
covites,  who  thought  of  nothing  bat 
draining  and  destroying  the  country  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  by  this  dof 
crt,"  and  implored  his  friend  to  make 
every  effort  *^  that  peace  shonld  not  beds* 
clined  if  proposed  on  conditions  at  all  a^ 
ceptable.'^  Frederick  William  has  been 
reproached  for  acting  on  Hardenber|^* 
advice,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  mr 
ance  with  Russia  and  England — ^the  latter 
had  been  recently  patched  up  wiin— ftr 
at  once  informing  his  allies  or  Napoleon's 
offers,  and  assuring  the  czar  that  he 
would  never  separate  from  him.  It  hss 
been  said  that  such  honor  would  have 
been  most  laudablo  in  a  private  person ; 
but  he  who  wishes  to  play  the  part  of  a 
monarch,  ought  to  be  aware  that,  in  poK> 
tics,  matters  are  not  as  in  a  romanoe  of 
Lafontaine,  and  that,  as  remrded  the  aIB» 
ance  with  Russia,  a  powenhrcoaioderals 
never  yet  hesitated  to  saorifioe  the  wenfar 
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if  his  own  advantage  demanded  it.  Hence 
it  was  a  proofofFrederick  William's  limit- 
ed insight  into  affairs,  that  he  believed  the 
assurance  brought  him  from  St.  Petersburg 
by  General  Uwarow,  in  February,  1807, 
that  the  czar  "  would  sooner  expose  him- 
self to  the  danger  of  losing  his  own 
crown  than  suffer  the  king  to  lose  a  grain 
of  sand  from  his  states."  It  is  true  that 
it  was  foolish  to  put  faith  in  such  assur- 
ances. But,  on  tne  other  side,  could  any 
faith  be  placed  in  Napoleon's  peaceful 
language?  Could  aught  but  a  snare  be 
seen  in  it?  The  king  sent  Colonel  von 
Kleist'to  the  French  emperor  at  Oster- 
ode,  to  learn  some  fuller  details  about  the 
peace-offering.  Kleist  only  heard  unpleas- 
ant things;  for  Napoleon,  who  had  in 
the  mean  while  recovered  from  the  Eyiau 
fright,  only  talked  about  impracticable 
things,  and  the  Prussian  colonel  was 
forced  to  keep  his  ears  very  wide  open,  in 
order  to  fish  out  from  Napoleon's  aeluge 
of  words  the  one  certain  fact  that  the 
Elbe  would  henceforth  be  the  western 
frontier  of  Prussia.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, there  was  no  further  reference  to 
serious  negotiations.  Alexander  sent  re- 
enforcements  to  his  army,  and  himself 
came  to  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing greater  energy  into  tne  army.  On 
April  8th  he  reviewed  the  Prussian  guards 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  embraced  the 
latter  before  the  front,  and  exclaimed,  with 
tear-ladcn  eyes :  "  It  is  true  that  neither 
of  us  will  fall  alone.  Either  both  togeth- 
er, or  neither  of  both  I "  This  czaric 
emotion  was  indubitablv  sincere ;  but  a 
man  docs  not  set  far  with  emotions  in  this 
hard  and  rough  world,  and  instead  of  per- 
forming a  scene  from  an  opera,  the  czar 
should  have  made  every  effort  to  relieve 
the  important  city  of  Dantzig,  which  was 
invested  by  the  French.  As  a  competent 
man  has  said,  *^.It  was  a  thorough  pas- 
quinade on  the  art  of  war,  that  a  great 
army  should  quietly  look  on  for.  three 
months  while  a  fortress  like  Dantzig, 
whose  possession  had  an  influence  on  the 
whole  plan  of  operations,  was  being  be- 
sieged and  taken,  and  only  began  to  act 
on  the  offensive  again  when  thesarrender 
was  heard  of."  But  in  this  strange  way 
acted  General  Bennigsen,  who  knew,  how- 
ever, that  he  thus  met  the  views  of  the 
large  Russian  party,  who  asked  quite  loud- 
ly, under  the  guidance  of  the  Grand  Dake 
Constantine,  "  Why  should  W€i  fig^t  aoy 
more  for  the  personal  friendship  of  our  > 


emperor  with  the  King  of  Prussia?** 
The  fell  of  Dantzig— on  Majr  26th  the 
commandant  Ealkreuth  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  capitulation  with  Marshal 
liefebvre— enabled  Napoleon  to  continue 
the  campaign;  and  he  had  so  cleverly 
employed  the  rest  granted  him,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  advance  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the 
Prusso-Russian  army  counted  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  combatants  at  the 
most. 

Hence  things  happened  as  they  must 
happen  ;  for  no  one  in  the  governing 
circles  thought  of  the  only  chance  of  sal- 
vation—  and  that  was  certainly  a  des- 
perate one.  It  consisted  in  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Napoleon,  as  it  was 
done  eventually  in  1812.  And  yet,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  idea  was  al- 
ready in  existence.  '  Over  in  Memel  the 
Russian  general,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who 
was  severely  wounded  at  Eylau,  while 
lying  on  his  sick-bed,  explained  to  his 
friend,  the  historian  Niebuhr,  how,  if  ever 
he  had  the  honor  of  commandmg  the  Rus- 
sian army,  he  would  lead  it  to  the  heart 
of  Russia,  drawing  the  foe  after  him  be- 
vond  Moscow,  in  order  to  fatigue  and  ex- 
haust him,  and  cut  him  off  from  his  re- 
sources and  base  of  operations,  so  as,  in 
the  end,  with  the  aid  of  the  severe  cli- 
mate, to  let  Napoleon  find  a  second  Pnl- 
tawa  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  In  the 
mean  while  the  work  of  blood  began 
again  early  in  June  on  the  banks  of  the 
Passarge.  After  the  French  had  crossed 
the  stream,  an  obstinate  and  indecisive  bat- 
tle wa^  fought  on  June  10th  at  Heilsberg, 
but  four  days  later  the  decisive  blow  was 
struck  at  Friedland.  Napoleon  bought 
the  victory  dearly ;  but  what  did  he  care 
for  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men,  if  he 
was  able  to  write  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
as  he  did  from  Tilsit  on  June  20th :  '^  The 
battle  of  Friedland,  which  was  fought  on 
the  anniversaiy  of  Marengo,  decided  the 
dispute.  The  Russian  army  is  annihilated. 
This  battle  is  as  decisive  a9  those  of  Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz,  and  Jena  were."  He 
spoke  the  truth.  At  the  Prussian  court 
at  Memel  the  ministers  whined,  in  the 
Russian  camp  Bennigsen  yelled,  for  peiu^. 
The  czar  still  wanted  to  hold  out,  but  the 
peace-current  was  too  strong  for  him. 
He  hesitatingly  gave  his  gonenJ  half  full 
powers  to  offer  the  enemy  an  armistioei 
and  Beonigsen  did  not  hentale  to  ohaojge 
the  half  mo  a  whole,  «ad  agree'  with 
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Berthier  a  four  weeks*  trace.  The  vacil- 
lating czar  was  brutally  urged  by  his 
brother  Constantine,  who  ^^  proved  him- 
self a  poltroon  in  every  affair  of  the 
war,"  to  give  his  consent.  Matters  even 
went  so  far  that  the  brothers  interchanged 
snch  fraternal  language  as  *' sending  to 
Siberia,"  and  "  deposing  from  the  throne." 
Alexander  gave  way,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Prussia  was  thus  decided. 

It  was  carried  out.  The  vanquished 
allies  did  not  fall  ^'  together,"  but  one  fell 
*^  without  the  other,  and  this  one  was 
Frederick  William,  who  was  now  able 
to  learn  the  value  of  czaric  oaths  of  friend- 
ship over  the  coffin  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  But  why  should  any  one  feel  hurt 
at  the  falling  away  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander ?  It  must  be  a  very  honestly  limited 
intellect  that  supposes  mendship  to  have 
any  weight  in  politics.  It  is  regulated 
by  interest.  What  could  the  helpless 
King  of  Prussia  ofier  the  czar  ?  Nothing. 
While  Napoleon  could  and  really  did 
offer  an  immensity.  Alexander  naturally 
clutched  at  it,  for  history  does  not  work 
with  feelings  and  morality,  but  with  facts, 
which  are  certainly  generally  "brutal" 
enough.  And  then,  to  do  justice,  we 
must  not  omit  to  repeat  that  the  feeling 
among  the  Russian  aristocracy  and  army 
was  opposed  to  the  war ;  nor  forget  that 
the  czar  had  the  Russian  Magna  Charta 
in  terrible  memory.  At  the  same  time, 
Napoleon  was  aware  that  Alexander  was 
offended  with  England,  and  justly  so,  be- 
cause England  had  displayed  her  own  pe- 
culiar selfishness  in  this  war,  had  done 
nothing  noteworthy  to  support  her  con- 
tinental allies,  had  refusea  Prussia  sub- 
sidies, had  declined,  in  insulting  terms,  to 
be  security  for  a  Russian  ^oan,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  persistentlv  pursued  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  same  poli- 
cy of  conquest  of  which  she  hypocritically 
accused  the  French  autocrat.  Napoleon 
made  use  of  the  czar's  anti-English  feel- 
ings, and  at  length  his  mental  superiority, 
as  well  as  his  histrionic  talent,  gamed  such 
sway  in  his  meeting  with  Alexander,  that 
the  latter  watr  unable  to  stand  their  com- 
bined influence.  He  had  to  grow  and 
ripen  for  some  years  longer  ere  he  could 
free  himself  from  the  snares  which  Napo- 
leon wove  round  him  at  Tilsit,  and  derive 
from  the  feeling  of  humiliation  at  having 
been  snared  an  irreconcilable  hatred 
which  eventually  became  the  principal 
lever  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleonism. 


It  was  only  natural  that  Pmssia  thoiiU 
seek  an  armistice  from  the  victor  what 
Russia  had  done  so.  Napoleon,  while 
granting  it,  was  careful  to  separate  Ui 
dealings  with  Russia  from  those  with 
Prussia,  and  as  he  might  anticipate  a 
easy  victory  over  whinera  and  chatUmn 
like  E5ckeritz  and  E[alkreath«  lie  inailai 
that  the  Prussian  negotiations  for  mmi 
should  not  be  managed  by  Hardenbn 
to  whose  ministrv  thu  hint  pat  an  saZ 
For,  so  soon  as  the  victor  hail  made  im 
of  Russia,  he  spoke  to  Prussia  as  a  mi- 
ter and  commander.  He  made  sure  sf 
the  czar,  however,  by  his  ofken-deaoribil 
meeting  with  him,  on  June  25th,  intts 
floating  pavilion  on  the  Niemen,  asv 
Tilsit.  Napoleon  wished  to  be  endiaift> 
ing,  for  he  needed  Alexander.  Not  oJtr 
was  it  clear  that  Russia  ooold  not  be  see* 
dued  with  the  means  he  then  had  al  kii 
disposal,  but  he  also  wanted-*and  tbi 
could  be  obtained  by  an  allianoe  with  At 
czar — to '  have  peace  for  a  few  yean  is 
northeastern  Europe,  in  order  to  oomplm 
the  subjugation  of  the  southwest.  Ftf 
he  was  already  yeamins  with  his  insrtis^ 
ble  mind  to  fly  over  Uie  Pyrenees  ui 
command  in  Lisbon  and  Madrid^  as  b 
commanded  in  Vienna,  Rome,  and  NmIm^ 
in  Amsterdam,  Hambuna^,  Mmiidi,  Vn^ 
den,  and  Berlin.  He  abo  needed  Akfr 
ander's  assistance,  in  order  to  bring  t» 
full  growth  a  monster  to  whioh  he  lal 
recently  given  birth  in  the  Prusnan  oi|i* 
tal.  This  monster  was  called  the  Coafr 
nental  Blockade  —  a  horrible  thinff,  of 
which  a  dreamer  might  fancy  that  HoMT 
had  prophetically  sun^,  ^  In  front  a  Iifl% 
and  behmd  a  dragon,  m  the  center  a  sit 
mera." 

Hence  he  wished  to  be  enohanting  ei 
June  25th,  1807,  and  was  so.  BonapsrUh 
tempest  was  changed  into  a  gentle,  .nl«^ 
munng  breeze.  He  even  carried  mattso 
so  far  that  he  pretended  **  to  be  peiftolb 
enamored  witn  Alexander's  noble  SM 
handsome  form/'  and  yet  he  contrived  to 
make  the  hurricane  roar  every  now  and 
then  between  the  dulcet  marmars,  hnrfitf 
colossal  ideas  and  planSi  like  primem 
masses  of  rock,  at  the  czar's  feet.  TVIWi 
the  two  emperors  entered  the  floating  ya^ 
vilion,  the  Russian  saluted  the  French  witii 
the  words:  ^^I  hate  the  English  no  less  ths^ 
you  do,  and  will  supjport  too  in  every  thatf 
vou  undertake  agamst  them.**  To  itiSm 
Napoleon  replied:  ^Ifthatistheoaasb^frajy 
thing  can  be  easily  ananged,  aad  psasi 
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concluded."  These  expressions  may  be  re- 
garde>d  as  historical,  for  in  the  summer  of 
1812  Napoleon  wrote  from  Wilna  to  Alex- 
ander :  "  You  said  to  me  at  Tilsit,  *I  will 
second  you  against  the  English.' "  He 
at  once  began  to  set  the  vanity  of  the 
czar  to  the  right  key.  "  With  such  war- 
riors as  lately  fought  so  murderously,  the 
world  could  be  conquered  and  ruled.  Let 
QS  unite— and  do  so  between  ourselves 
for  we  can  carry  matters  further  in  ao 
hour  than  our  ministers  in  many  days — 
let  us  unite,  and  we  shall  accomplish  the 
greatest  things  of  modern  times.  Russia 
expends  her  strength  in  vain  in  a  contest 
with  .  France,  whue  in  an  alliance  with 
France  she  can  resume  her  sole  true  policy 
— the  policy  of  Catherine  II."  As  may 
be  supposed,  during  this  first  meeting  all, 
or  at  least  the  majority  of  the  points,  were 
discussed  on  which  they  agreed  "  direct- 
ly" in  further  conferences.  The  Napo- 
leonic idea  of  establishing  a  duchy  of 
Warsaw  as  a  sort  of  ^^foundation-stone 
or  memorial  of  a  future  kingdom  of  Po- 
land," must  necessarily  be  to  Alexander 
a  sturabling-block  and  rock  of  offense : 
but  Napoleon  sought  to  help  him  over  it 
by  demonstrating  that  Russia,  in  order 
not  to  alarm  Europe,  must  remain  behind 
the  Niemen,  and  turn  her  glances  to  the 
East.  And  in  this  direction  he  brought 
before  the  czar's  dazzled  sight  a  perspec- 
tive of  conquest  which  extenaed  not 
merely  to  Constantinople  but  to  India — 
a  delusion  to  which  Napoleon  constantly 
referred  in  his  commnnications  with  Alex- 
ander. (Thus,  for  instance,  he  wrote  in 
February,  1808,  to  Canlainconrt,  his  am- 
bassador at  Petersburg:  **Dite8  k  TEm- 
pereur,  que  je  ne  suis  pas  loin  de  penser 
a  une  expedition  dans  lea  Indes,  an  part- 
age  de  Tempire  Ottoman,  et  k  faire  march- 
er a  cet  effet  une  arm^e  de  20  k  26  mille 
Russes,  de  8  ^  10  mille  Autrichiens,  et  de  85 
a  40  mille  Fran9ai8  eh  Asie  et  de  Ik  dans 
rinde.")  With  the  snare  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  another 
was  closely  connectea,  as  Napoleon  wish- 
ed to  embroil  Russia  and  Prussia  |>er- 
manently,  by  inducing  the  former  to  ac- 
cept a  share  of  the  Pmssian  booty,  the 
Pru^so-Polish  circle  of  Bialystok. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  Alex- 
ander seriously  protested  against  the  vil- 
lany  of  helping  to  plunder  nia  ally ;  but 
Napoleon  induced  him  to  acoepti  by  nsbg 
the  threat  that,  in  the  event  or  reraaal,  he 
would  attach  the  territory  itt  qoealioii  to 


the  threat  directed  agsdnst  Russia,  called 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw.    The  victor  fur- 
ther ensnared  his  victim  with  Sweden, 
whose  madcap  of  a  king  was  Alexander's 
brother-in-law.   "  The  King  of  Sweden  is 
certainly  your  relation  and  ally,  but  Swe- 
den is  a  geographical  foe  of  Russia,  fin- 
land  extends  to  the  gates  of  Petersburg. 
Can  you  endure  the  thought  that  your 
boastful  Russian  ladies  in  tneir  palaces  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva  may  hear  the  thun- 
der of  Swedish  cannon  ?"    The  bait  was 
too  tempting,  and  Alexander  snapped  at 
it    He  assented  to  the  demanded  breach 
with  England,  and  to  join  the  continental 
blockade,  although  it  might  be  foreseen 
that  it  would  ruin  the  Russian  export 
trade,  and,  with  it,  his  own  finances.  Na- 
poleon promised  to  give  him  full  liberty 
m  the  East,  first  against  Turkey,  where  the  ' 
Dannbian  provinces  were  waiting  to  be 
carried  home  like  a  ripe  harvest ;  and  the 
Napoleonic  ma^o-lantem  also  displayed 
pictures  of  a  division  of  the  world  into 
an  empire  of  the  East  and  an  empire  of 
the  West  so  seductively  that  Alexander's 
recollections  of  his  assurances  and  oaths 
to  his  Prussian  ally  faded  away  more  and 
more.  It  may  be  charitably  assumed  that 
the  czar,  when  Napoleon  first  revealed  to 
bim  that  Prussia  most  surrender  all  her 
German  provinces  on  the  west  of  the 
Elbe,  and  all  her  Polish  territories,  in  or- 
der that  there  might  be  carved  out  of  the 
former  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia  for  an 
ex -naval  lieutenant  and  linen  -  draper's 
derk,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  out  or  the 
latter  a  duchy  of  Warsaw,  whose  nominal 
sovereign   would   be  the  newly-created 
King  of  Saxony — ^it  may  be  charitably 
assumed,  we  say,  that  the  czar  raised 
some  'slight  objections  to  the  harshness  of 
these  conditions  of  peace.    But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  took  no  efiectual  steps,  for 
when  the  Prussian  negotiators,  Ealkreuth 
and  6olz,  a  few  days  after  reminded  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  that,  at  his  first 
meeting  with  the  czar  in  the  floating  pa- 
vilion, he  had  promised  more  favoraole 
terms  for  Prussia,  Napoleon  answered: 
^  Bah !  The  Emperor  of  Russia  can  not 
have  understood  me  correctly,  owing  to 
his  hardness  of  hearing ;"  and  the  czar 
patiently  allowed  himself  to  be  accused 
of  defective  hearing.     Probably  he  did 
not  hear  correctly^  or  quite  overheard  Na- 
poleon, when  he  sdd  tor  hhp, :  ^  I  do  not 
fear  Prussia:  she  can  do  me  no  more  hann. 
and  heooe  I  hare  no  eraae  to  spare  her.'' 
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And  he  probably  appeased  Lis  conscience 
by  the  fact  that  Napoleon  offered  plun- 
dered, humiliated,  and  trampled  Prussia 
the  further  insult  of  publicly  declaring  that 
he  restored  Frederick  William  one-half  of 
his  territory,  "  solely  out  of  respect  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  intervention." 
Really,  people  ought  not  to  feel  so  indig- 
nant as  they  have  done,  because  Napoleon, 
on  returning  from  his  first  interview  with 
Alexander,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his 
confidants,  "  C'est  un  Grec  du  bas  em- 
pire." It  is  a  fact  that  Russia  lost  noth- 
ing by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but  gained  a 
province — a  Prussian  one — and  that  tlie 
czar,  after  every  thing  was  settled 
with  Napoleon,  gave  his  cheated  and 
abandoned  ally  ^'  the  most  solemn  and  af- 
fecting assurances  of  his  most  tender 
'friendship,  and  of  the  care  with  which  he 
was  striving  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Prussia." 

The  poor  King  of  Prussia  paid  bitterly 
on  June  20tli  for  the  restraint  which  the 
victor  had  placed  on  himself  the  previous 
day  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  He  bullied  him  like  a  school  boy, 
overwhelmed  his  army  and  civil  adminis- 
tration with  abuse,  and  at  length  dismiss- 
ed him  so  astounded,  that  it  seems  like  an 
attack  of  insanity  when  we  read  how  the 
king,  returning  from  this  interview  in  a 
very  bad  temper,  let  it  out  on  Von  Kleist, 
Ilardenberg,  and  Jagow,  by  growling  : 
"  Napoleon  is-  only  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  faults  of  my  army.  1  always 
said  that  the  pay  of  the  captains  was  too 
high."  Frederick  William  must  cut  a  sad 
figure  in  those  weary  days  of  Tilsit — so 
sad  that  the  Russian  general  Budberg 
said,  without  hesitation,  to  Baron  von 
Schladen :  "  With  a  monarch  like  yours 
no  one  can  save  the  state.  He  only  lis- 
tens to,  and  follows  the  advice  of,  weak 
men  and  rogues.  Ilence  Prussia  will  per- 
ish through  him." 

The  whiners  and  yelpers  in  the  king's 
entourage  now  hit  on  a  plan  to  obtain 
milder  terms  from  Napoleon,  which  was 
worthy  of  such  statesmen.  They  pro- 
posed to  get  up  a  grand  emotional  scene, 
in  which  the  Queen  Louise  was  to  perform 
the  principal  character.  The  king  was 
aware  of  the  plan,  and  so  probably  was 
the  czar.  The  queen  was  induced  to 
come  over  from  Memel,  althoui^h  she 
might  have  been  spared  this  humiliation, 
the  more  so,  because  only  such  men  as 
KOckeritz  could  hope  to  touch  Napoleon 


by  ^  scene  a  Lafontaine,  which  was  ca<- 
tainly  adapted  to  the  idyllic  ParetK,biit 
certainly  not  to  Tilsit.    The  queen  canit 
reluctantly,  but  she  did  come.    ^'  What  a 
self-victory  it    costs  me,  Heaven  aloM 
knows,"  she  remarked  on  the  road.    On 
the  6th  she  entered  Tilsit  in  a  state  ca^ 
riage  drawn  by  eight  horses,  under  the 
escort  of  French  dragoons  of  the  Guard. 
An  hour  afler.  Napoleon  arrrived  oa  a 
long-tailed  barb.    Generals  held  hu  sy^ 
rnp  as  he  dismounted.    The  king  and  the 
Prussian    princes  received    him  on  the 
steps.    lie  kept  his  riding-whip  in  hb 
hand,  took  off  his  hat,  bowed  right  and 
lefl,  and  went  alone  up  to  the   queea. 
Louise  behaved  in  a  way  at  once  dignified 
and  clever  to  the  arrogant  victor.   ^  'Haw 
could  you  commence  war  with  me  f"  he 
opened  the  conversatioti.    ^*  Sire,  the  r^ 
uown  of  Frederick  permitted  us  to  d^ 
ceive  ourselves  as  to  our  strength,  even 
if  we  deceived  ourselves   in   odier  le- 
pects."    The  king  and  queen  were  aftcv> 
ward  Napoleon's  guests  at  dinner,  and 
the  conqueror  condescended  to  tell  Fred- 
erick William  that  he  must  console  him- 
self about  the  loss  of  his  provinces,   h 
was  one  of  the  results  of  the  fortune  of 
war.    The  king  this  time  found  a  digai* 
fied  answer  in  his  grief:  ^'Sire,  yoado 
not  know  what  it  is  to  lose  countries  lo- 
which  the  dearest  reminiscences  of  youth 
are  attached.  It  is  as  iippossible  to  lorM 
them  as  one's  cradle."    ^'  Bah  1  a  cradbl 
When  the  child  has  become  a  man,  he 
has    no  time  to  think  of  his    cradleii* 
'^  Pardon  me.    He  can  as  little  forget  as 
deny  his  youth,  and  a  man  of  heart  w3I 
gratefully  remember  the  cradle  in  wUeh 
he  lav  as  a  child."    The  queen  returned 
to  Piktupohnen  not  without  hopes.    She 
had  attached  too  great  a  weignt  to  the 
polite  remarks  which  Napoleon  employed 
toward  her,  and  hoped  at  least  to  ednel 
the  restoration  of  Magdeburg.    The  con* 
queror  did  not  delay  m  undeceiving  her. 
He  told  Count  Golz  bluntly  that  what  he 
had  said  to  the  queen  was  only  a  poEta 
mode  of  speech,  and  bound  him  to  noth- 
ing.   There  could  be  no  idea  of  further 
negotiations,  for  everv  thing  was  settled 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander.    It   was 
only  through  respect  for  the  latter  that 
he  lefl  the  king  any  thing  at  alL  In  ahorti 
nothing  was  left,  but  to  accept  the  trea^ 
of  peace  as  he  dictated  it.    "  n  fant  en 
finir.    I  must  get  back  to  Pku*is.'*    With 
ignoble  mockery  he  referred  the  king  to 
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the  czar,  who  might  as  well  sacrifice  his 
relatives,  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Oldenburg,  to  the  king  :  their  lands  would 
make   a  nice  compensation  for  Prussia. 
When  the  conqueror  took  leave  of  the 
queen,   he  offered  her    a    rose  of   rire 
beauty.     She  hesitated  to  accept  it,  but 
at  length  did  so,  with  the  words,  "At 
least  with  Magdeburg."    The  condition 
was  harshly  rejected.   "  Fortresses  are  no 
toys  for  ladies,"  Napoleon  said  at  home, 
in  Paris,  to  Josephine,  to  whom  he  boast- 
ed that  he  had  sacrificed  none  of  bis  pol-. 
icy  to  gallantry.     On  the  7th  and  9th  of 
July  the  two  treaties  were  signed  at  Tilsit. 
Prussia  lost  through  it  the  above  men- 
tioned provinces,  was,  in  addition,  com- 
pelled to  join  the  continental  blockade, 
and  at  once  close  her  ports  against  Eng- 
land, and  recognize  the  new  King  of  West- 
phalia and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Warsaw,  as 
well  as  the  Bonapartist  Kings  of  Holland 
and  Naples.    In  addition  to  this,  Prussia 
had   to  pay  France  a  war    indemnity, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fiflj  mil- 
lion francs,  and  until  the   settlement  of 
this  sum,  which   it  was  impossible  for 
Prussia,  reduced  to  half  her  former  size, 
to  raise,  the  fortresses  of  Stettin,  Glogau, 
and  Ctlstrin,  would  remain  as  security  in 
Napoleon's  hands.    The  French  were  to 
evacuate  Prussia  by  December  1st,  but, 
in  reality,  two  hundred  thousand  French 
and  confederates  remained  till  beyond  the. 
middle  of  1808,  living  at  the  expense  of 
the  hapless  country.     Nor  was  this  all. 
By  virtue  of  further  stipulations,  extorted 
by  force,  Prussia  must  keep  various  mili- 
tary* and  commercial  routes  open  through 
her  territory  for  the  French  to  Poland 
and  Saxony,  surrender  new  Silesia  and 
the    circle    of  Michelan   to    the    duchy 
of  Warsaw,  recognize  the  gift  of  Prussian 
state  domains  to  Napoleonic  marshals  and 

fcnerals,  and  finally  bind  herself  not  to 
cep  more  than  forty-two  thousand  men 
under  arms  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Let  us  now  return  to  lUsit,  where  all 
sorts  of  secret  things  were  being  settled 
in  the  intervals  between  the  military  spec- 
tacles with  which  Napoleon  tried  to  amuse 
the  czar.  Nothing  less  was  beisff  nego- 
tiated than  a  division  of  the  world  between 
the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West ;  at 
least,  we  mav  assume  so,  though  it  can 
not  be  proved.  The  treaty  is  said  to  have 
been  form  all  v  signed  bj  Talle^hd  and 
Prince  Kurakin,  but  the  original  docu- 
ment was  burned  by  the  former 


the  czar's  residence  in  Paris  in  1 81 4.    The 
czar  was  naturally  over-anxious  to  have 
such  a  document  destroyed,  and  Talley- 
rand's polite  attention  to  his  wishes  may 
explain  many  acts  of  attention  paid  Talley- 
rand by  the  czar.    A  copy  of  the  treaty 
is  §aid  to  have  existed,  nowever,  which 
was  first  published  in  Qazeta  de  Madrid 
in  1812,  and  then  in  some  English  papers. 
As  to  the  exact  terms  of  the  treaty,  we 
may  perhaps  know  them  if  Talleyrand's 
memoirs  ever  appear.     But   England's 
gold  enabled  her  spies  to  discover  the 
most  secret  projects  of  her  foes,  and  she 
learned  early  in  July,  1807,  that  Napo- 
leon intended  to  get  hold  of  the  Danish 
fieet.    She  prevented  thii  danger — for  it 
was  certainly  a  danger  for  Ijigland,  if 
France  should  have  at  her  disposal  the 
fleets  of  Denmark,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  as  was  indubitably  Napoleon's 
intention.    Hence,  ere  the  emperor's  de- 
sign of  making  Bemadotte  and  Victor 
advance  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  thence 
transport  the  army  to  the  Danish  islands, 
could  be  carried  mto  effect,  England  dealt 
the  counterblow.    She  sent  a  powerful 
fieet  into  the  Sound  with  a  corps  of  twen- 
ty-five thousand  men  on  board,  and  de- 
manded of  Denmark  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance,  and  the  charge  of  the 
Danish  fieet  as    a   material   guarantee. 
Denmark  rejected   these   imperious  de- 
mands.    The  English   landed,  invested 
Copenhagen  by  land  and  sea,  bombarded 
the  citv,  compelled  it  to  surrender  on 
September  7tn,  and  carried  off  as  good 
prize  the  Danish  fieet  lying  in  harbor,  and 
consisting  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line 
imd  fifteen  frigates.    It  was  certaiqly  a 
scandalous  breach  of  the  peace,  which 
must  render  Denmark  a  vassd  to  Napo- 
leon, but  at  the  same  it  was  a  necessity — 
a  result  of  the  anti-Napoleonic  policy  of 
the  island  kingdom.    The  ftiry  of  the  con- 
aueror  at  this  trick  was  imbonnded.    He 
foamed  and  stormed,  because  another  had 
anticipated  him  in  what  he  intended  to  do 
himself,  and  that  thus  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant meshes  of  the  De(  made  at  Tilsit 
should  be  broken  through.    For  a  time, 
his  bile  waa  appeased  by  inhaline  the 
smoke  of*  the  incense  which  greeted  the 
victor's  return  in  every  nook  and  comer 
of  his  capital.    It  seemed  impossible  to 
surpass  in  mtkmj  the  flattery  of  Cam- 
bacerte  and  Fontaine,  and  vet  a*  Count 
Fabre  effected  the  imj)088ibility  by  con- 
vertiog  Madaiae  Letitia  Bonaparte  into  a 
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new  Madonna,  and  ber  son  into  a  new 
Saviour,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
senate.  Thus  the  great  and  the  noble 
flattered :  the  little  people,  the  populace, 
adored  the  emperor  in  their  way.  One 
day,  after  the  return  from  Tilsit,  Napoleon 
held  a  grand  review  on  the  Boulevards 
near  the  Madeleine.  A  citizen's  wife  held 
up  her  three-year-old  daughter — ^her  name 
was  Aurore  Dupin,  and  she  afterward 
became  an  unhappy  wife  under  the  name 
of  Dudevant,  and  a  great  writer  under 
that  of  Georges  Sand — above  the  shakos 
of  the  soldiers,  so  that  she  mi^ht  see  the 
emperor  walking  down  the  hne.  The 
child,  raised  above  the  soldiers  for  a  mo- 
ment, attracted  t*he  attention  of  the  pass- 
ing CaBsar.  He  looked  at  her,  and  the 
mother  exclaimed  in  delight,  ^^  He  looked 
at  you,  Aurore  1  Never.forget  it  I  That 
must  bring  you  luck."  Can  we  feel  sur- 
prised that  the  deified  man  really  began 
to  believe  in  his  divinity,  and  that  the 
genius  of  the  fancied  god  gradually  made 
way  for  the  demon  of  imperial  madness  ? 
This  was  the  epoch  of  Napoleon's  tri- 
trraphal  pomp,  for  it  was  the  period  of  the 
Congress  of  Erfurt,  to  which  he  ordered 
Talma  with  the  words :  "  You  will  play 
to  a  pit  full  of  kings."  In  truth  at  Erfurt 
kings  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries; 
and  the  captain  who  anerily  said  :  "  Taisez 
vous,  ce  n'est  qu'un  roi "  to  the  drummers 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who,  deceived  by 
the  pompous  appearance  of  the  stout 
King  of  Wurtemberg,  struck  up  the 
triple  roll  reserved  for  the  emperors,  was 
an  historical  word-painter.  Napoleon,  who 
was  already  considerably  entangled  in 
Spain,  had  a  pressing  necessity  to  keep 
the  czar  in  good  temper  till  be  could 
settle  that  complication.  But  this  good 
temper  was  tiireatening  to.  turn  its 
seamy  side  outward,  because  Napoleon 
had  grown  marvelously  silent  as  to  the 
grand  expectations  he  had  held  out,  and 
the  Sultans  Mustafa  and  Mahmud  II.  dis- 
played an  unexpected  and  unpardonable 
obstinacy  in  retaining  the  Danubian  prov- 
inces desired  by  the  czar.  The  Swedes 
refused  to  give  up  Finland  except  after 
a  sanguinary  contest,  so  little  sense  had 
they  of  the  blessings  promised  the  world 
by  the  Tilsit  project.  Lastly,  the  results 
of  joining  the  continental  blockade  were 
beginning  to  make  themselves  severely 
felt,  and  Alexander  was  giving  way  to 
the  unpleasant  conviction  that  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  hombogged  at  Tilsit. 


He^oe,  in  order  to  defer  the  breaking 
through  of  this  conviction  for  a  few  jmn 
longer, a  second  edition  of  thegreat  ideas 
of  Tilsit  was  got  read^.  Cbampagiij 
must  give  the  Russian  minister  a  hint  ttiat 
all  obstacles  still  existing  between  Franea 
and  Russia  could  be  removed  by  a  seoond 
personal  meeting.  The  bint  was  gimi 
accepted  by  Alexander,  and  thus  thi^ 
met  ^t  Erfurt  in  September,  1808. 

These  autumn  days  of  Erfurt  were  n* 
questionably  the  zenith  of  the  Napoleonio 
star.  For  once  again  the  thoroagh  aotor, 
though  he  stupidly  forgot  hia  part  onot 
or  twice,  succeeded  in  ^tting  the  ear 
into  bis  net,  or  at  least  it  looked  ezaedr 
like  it.  Alexander  was  sharp  •ughtM 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  ideaa 
of  Tilsit  had  only  been  a  delaaion,  ud 
hence  would  not  quit  Erfurt  withoat  the 
assurance  of  real  advantaffes.  NapdeoB 
might  twist  about  as  he  pTeaaecU  bat  wn 
compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  Ootober  18th| 
expressly  to  concede  that  the  RiuMiflai 
might  take  Finland  from  Sweden,  and 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  from  the  TuAa^ 
and,  in  addition,  pledge  himaelf  to  aep- 
port  his  exalted  ally,  in  the  event  ol*  Aafr 
tria  or  any  other  power  taking  any  stepi 
to  disturb  the  czaric  robbery.  With  tUi 
Alexander  declared  himself  aatisfied,  or 
pretended  to  be  so— for  be  rivaled  at  Bp* 
furt  his  exalted  ally  in  acting  a  part  and 
the  latter  was  able  to  write  to  hu  brother 
Joseph  :  *^  I  have  settled  all  my  bnaiDeM 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Every  tiling 
is  arranged  exactly  as  I  wished.''  IntmtC 
the  subjugation  of  Europe  seemed  aeoorea 
for  a  long  time  by  this  Erfurt  patching  «p 
of  the  Franco-Russian  allianoe. 

Napoleon  took  a  pleasure  in  playutt 
the  magnificent  host  with  Alexander,  and 
for  this  purpose  displayed  all  hia  Byaa- 
tine  gorgeous  pomp.  He  had  brongkt 
with  bim  a  glistening  swarm  of  laoqueyi^ 
from  the  marshal  and  minister  down  to 
the  piqueur  and  groom.  It  was  not  with* 
out  an  object,  either,  that  the  portion  of 
bis  army  which  returned  about  this  time 
from  Prussia,  marched  through  Brfint* 
At  this  moment  Talma's  scholar  anddenly 
changed  his  part  as  the  magnifioentlj 
amiable  host  for  that  of  the  odionaly  airo- 
gant  parvenu.  One  day  be  invited  At 
czar  and  his  suite  to  a  parade  of  a  rc^ 
ment  which  bad  just  returned  from  Pf 
sia.  On  reaching  the  review-ground,  Na- 
poleon galloped  down  the  front  withovt 
troubling  himself  aboat  the 
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was  compelled  to  follow  him  like  an  adjii- 
tant."  When  the  regiment  had  formed 
into  close  column,  Napoleon  shouted  to 
the  colonel :  "  Les  braves  en  avant !"  and 
a  number  of  officers,  non  com  missioned 
officers,  and  privates,  stepped  forward  a 
semi  circle  round  the  emperor.  He  dis- 
mounted, all  did  the  same ;  the  czar  and 
his  brother  Constantine  stood  on  the  right 
of  Napoleon,  Bertlder,  with  a  portfolio, 
on  his  left,  while  a  heap  of  kings,  princes, 
and  dukes  completed  the  circle.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  which  had  aided 
materially  in  deciding  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  called  in  turn  each  of  the  "braves," 
and  presented  him  to  the  emperor,  who 
inquired  into  all  the  details  most  closely, 
as  to  what  each  had  done  at  Friedland, 
and  rewarded  them  on  the  spot  with  pro- 
motion or  the  cross  of  the  legion.  Most 
of  those  present,  the  French  not  excepted, 
felt  convinced  that  Napoleon,  by  his  whole 
conduct,  wished  to  humiliate  and  toiture 
the  czar,  and  all  eyes  were  involuntarily 
fixed  on  the  insulted  man,  who,  during 
the  whole  scene,  stood  most  tranquilly  by 
the  side  of  his  host.  But  the  arrogantly 
fired  arrow  had  penetrated  deep  into 
Alexander's  soul,  and  the  barb  held  tight. 
For  the  present,  however,  he  met  the 
Napoleonic  acting  with  Alexandrine  act- 
ing. When,  on  one  of  the  Erfurt  even- 
ings, the  troupe  brought  from  Paris  per- 
fermed  Voltaire's  "OEdipus,"  and  in  the 
first  scene  Philoctete  utters  the  line  : 
"  L'amitio  d'un  grand  hommeest  un  bien- 
fait  fles  dieux,"  Alexander  arose  and  em- 
phatically embraced  Napoleon,  who  was  sit- 
ting by  his  side,  at  which  the  pit  of  kings 
broke  out  in  stormy  applause.  But  the  czar 
afterward  said  in  his  cabinet  to  his  mother's 
brother,  the  King  of  Wiirteniberg,  who, 
as  a  fanatic  satrap  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  was  certainly  a  badly-chosen  con- 
fidant :  "  Napoleon  is  at  present  too  pow- 
erful for  me  to  fight  him  with  success. 
We  must  first  let  him  weaken  himself. 
Spain  will  render  good  service  in  this  re- 
spect. His  ambition  which  leads  him 
from  one  enterprise  to  another,  will  do 
the  rest.  The  time- will  then  come  when 
I  can  take  my  revenge  for  the  part  I  am 
playing  here  at  Ei-furt."  Napoleon,  too, 
ielt  his  part  wearisome:  "This  phrase- 
maker  of  a  czar  wears  me  out,"  he  wrote 
to  brother  Joseph.  Ah,  this  Congress  of 
Erfurt  was  a  grand  mart  of  falsehood  and 
deception  I  The  Emperor  of  Aastria  only 
needed  to  feign  at  a  distance,  by  sending 
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General  Vincent  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Napoleon,  and  giving  his  envoy  a  letter, 
in  which  he  lied:  "I  hasten  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  renew  to  you,  mon- 
sieur mon  frere,  the  expression  of  my 
high  respect  and  friendship,  and  to  offer 
you  the  assurance  of  the  immutabiliiv  of 
my  sentiments."  The  kings,  grand  dukes, 
and  princes  of  the  Rhenish  confederation, 
however,  were  no  actors.  They  seriously 
meant  the  homage  which  they  offered 
their  protector,  and  only  one  of  them, 
Charles  Augustus  of  Weimar,  felt  shame 
and  anger  in  his  heart. 

But  the  meeting  at  Erfurt  was  full  of 
scenes  of  undying  interest.  On  October 
2d,  the  emperor  of  poets  was  invited  to  an 
audience  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  the  two  potentates  conversed  for  an 
hour  in  the  presence  of  Talleyrand,  Ber- 
thier,  Savary,  and  Dam.  "  How  old  is 
Monsieur  Goet?"  "Sixty  years,  sire." 
"  You  have  worn  well.  I  nave  read  your 
romance.  The  Sorrovoa  of  Werther^  seven 
times,  but  the  book  suffers  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  motives  of  insulted  ambition 
with  those  of  passion.  This  is  not  nat- 
ural :  it  weakens  in  the  reader  the  idea  of 
the  unbounded  influence  which  love  had 
over  Werther,  and  does  not  allow  any 
purely  poetical  effect.  Qn'en  dit.  Monsieur 
Goet?''  The  poet  tried  to  weaken  the 
charge  by  remarking  that  an  author  is  al- 
lowed to  employ  a  not  eanily  discoverable 
art- trick,  in  order  to  produce  a  certain  ef- 
fect. Afterward  he  said  to  State-Chan- 
celor  Miiller  that  Napoleon  appeared  to 
him  like  an  artistic  tailor,  who  "  at  once 
discover/)  the  cleverly  concealed  seam  in 
an  apparently  seamless  sleeve."  They 
then  spoke  about  tragedy,  and  Daru  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  Goethe's  tragedies. 
Goethe  learned  with  amazement  that  the 
autocrat  regarded  the  tragic  stage  "  with 
the  attention  of  a  criminal  judge."  The 
emperor  remarked:  "The  trasredies  of 
destiny,  which  are  now  so  fashionable, 
are  of  no  use.  They  belonged  to  a  dark- 
er age.  What  will  people  do  nowadays 
with  destiny?  Politics  are  destiny." 
Soult  came  in,  and  Napoleon  teazed  him 
about  certain  unpleasant  occurrences  in 
Poland.  Then  he  rose,  came  closer  to  the 
poet,  asked  kindly  about  his  circum- 
stances, and,  reverting  to  tragic  poetry, 
said,  in  conclusion,  "Tragedy  should  be 
the  school  of  kings  and  nations.  That  is 
the  highest  thing  the  poet  can  attain. 
Yon,  Monaiear  Goet,  snoold  write  the 
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death  of  Csesar  in  a  more  dignified  and 
grander  manner  than  Voltaire.  This 
might  be  the  noblest  task  of  your  life. 
The  world  must  be  shown  how  CcBsar 
would  have  blessed  it,  how  every  thing 
would  have  become  different,  had  he  bepn 
allowed  time  to  carry  out  his  high-minded 
plans.  Come  to  Paris !  there  you  will 
find  abundant  material  for  your  poetry." 
The  emperor  of  poets  took  with  him  from 
this  audience  an  unbounded  respect  for 
Napoleon — a  respect  which  he  never  over- 
came to  the  day  of  his  death.  Napoleon, 
for  his  part,  turned  to  his  marshals  and 
ministers  when  Goethe  had  retired,  and 
said,  "  Voili  un  homme !" 

Charles  Augustus  of  Weimar  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  worse  treatment,  for  he 
was  obliged    to  invite  the  emperor  to 
Weimar,  and  play  the  polite  host.    On 
October  6th,  the  whole  tumult  of  the  con- 
gress went  to  the  quiet  city  of  the  muses 
on  the  Ilm.    In  the  aflernoon  there  was 
a  grand  stag-hunt — that  is  to  say,  hun- 
dreds of  stags  were  driven  together,  and 
Napoleon  fired  among  them,  proving  him- 
seli  an  awfully  bad  fiiiot.    In  the  evening 
Talma's  troupe  performed  "  La  Mort  de 
Cajsar  "  in  the  Weimar  theater.    The  or- 
chestra was  covered  over  with  a  dais,  on 
which  the  two  emperors  sat  in  throne- 
chairs.     The  kings  and  grand  dukes  were 
put  in  the  stalls,  and  the  pit  was  given  up 
to  the  rest  of  the  princes.    The  balcony 
was  exclusively  reserved  for  ladies,  while 
in  the  gallery  glistened  the  embroidery  of. 
marshals,  generals,  ministers,  and  court 
dignitaries.    Talma  displayed  all  his  ge- 
nius in  the  character  of  Brutus,  but  when 
CaBsar    gave  Antony,  who    warns    him 
against  the  senators,  the  well  known  an- 
swer, which  concludes  with   the  words, 
"  Aliens,  n'ecoutons  point  ni  soupfons  ni 
vengeance!  surl'univers  soumis  regnons 
sans  violence,"  the  acting  passed  from  the 
stage  to  the  brilliant  audience,  and  the 
assembly,  "  electrified  by  the  significant 
passage,"  burst  into  a  storm  of  venerat- 
ing applause.    "  Rule  over  the  subjugated 
worla  without  violence  I"  This  monstrous 
lie   was  applauded  by  German   princes 
and  German  women  at  the  same    spot 
where  Schiller  had  brotight  out  his  "  Tell  " 
and  his  "  Maid  of  Orleans."    It  is  truly 
pleasant  to  find  amid  all  this  shame  a  re- 
mark from  feminine  lips  which  produces 
a  consoling  effect.   At  the  court  ball  which 
followed  the  play  Napoleon  was  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  a  young  lady,  Frau  von  der 


Recke.  On  his  inquiring,  she  told  bim 
that  she  lived  in  Weimar.  "  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  there  were  such  prettf 
women  in  Erfurt.  But  yon  are  not  a  wt 
tive  ?"  "  No,  sire.  I  was  bom  at  Ste^ 
tin."  "  A  Prussian,  then  ?"  "  Yes,  rir% 
a  Prussian,  body  and  soul."  The  brats 
words  forced  respect  from  the  conqueror. 
'^  Good !"  he  said ;  *^  we  must  be  attaehsd 
to  our  country." 

Afler  exchanging  a  few  words  with  thi 
czar,  he  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Goethe,  and  then  said  to  Chancelor  Hlft 
ler,  "  But  where  is  Wieland  ?    Why  do 
you  not  bring  him  to  me  ?"    Charles  An- 
gustus  had  the  old  gentleman  —  ^^  the 
German  Voltaire,"  as  the  French  called 
him — brought  to  court     The  emperor 
received  him  very  kindly,  and    asked, 
"  Which  of  your  works  do  you  oonsidsr 
the  best?"      ''Sire,  I  attacli  no    great 
value  to  any  one  of  them.    I  wrote  what 
I  felt."    The  conversation  turned  to  his- 
torical  subjects,    and    Napoleon  loudly 
praised  Julms  Ctesar,  as  he  bad  done  be- 
fore with  Goethe.    ^*  He  would,  unquss* 
tionably,  be  the  greatest  man  in  historr, 
if  he  had  not  committed  an  unpardonaUs 
error.    He  knew  the  men  thoroughly  who 
wished  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  and 
hence  he  ought  to  have  put  them  out  of 
the  way."    He  spoke  cleverly  about  Mr 
tory,  but  very  badlpr  of  Tacitus.    **His« 
tory  does  not  want  illusions :  it  ought  lo 
enlighten  and  instruct,  not  merely  prodoes 
effective  pictures.    Tacitus  did  not  soft 
ciently  develop  the  causes  and  inner  nu^ 
tives  of  courts.     The  Roman  emperan 
were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  he  describes 
them  to  us."    In  the  year  1812,  be  ex- 
pressed himself  to  Count  Narbonne  abovt 
Tacitus  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  ho 
here  used  to  Wieland.    It  is  clear  that 
Tacitus  troubled  him,  and  he  was  evident- 
ly afraid  lest  a  Taeituft  might  one  day 
spring  up  for  him,  who  would  depict  hiis 
as  the  Roman  one  did  Tiberius.    Speak- 
ing of  Christianity,  the  emperor  said  Is 
Wieland :  ^^  I  find  in  it  a  wonderful  reSotioB 
of  the  Greek  mind  against  the  RiHiian. 
Greece,  overcome  by  physical  strength, 
regained  her  mental  snpremaov  by  rsnv- 
ing  and  fostering  that  beneficent  gjem 
which  had  spread  across  the  sea.    How- 
ever " — here  ho  walked  dose  up  to  Wie- 
land, and  held  his  hand,  so  that  no  one 
but  the  aged  poet  should  hear  him— ^ife 
is  a  great  question  whether  Christ  evor 
existed."    Wieland  argued  agaioat  lUs 
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doubt,   which  struck  the  autocrat,  and 
pleased  him. 

On  the  following  day,  Napoleon  invited 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  the  king's 
brother,  and  the  German  princes  to  a 
hare-hunt,  arranged  on  the  battle-field  of 
Jena,  and  thej  went  —  really  went  I 
Charles  Augustus  of  Weimar  alone  had 
the  courage  lo  escape  from  this  cruel 
mockery  of  Germany.  But  sportsmen 
of  another  nature  were  there,  who  intend- 
ed not  to  fire  at  hares,  but  at  a  noble  head 
of  game.  Outside  Weimar  two  well- 
mounted  Prussian  officers  were  laying 
wait  in  a  coppice  for  the  victor  of  Jena, 


in  order  to  setde  the  enormous  reckoning 
between  Prussia  and  France  with  the 
contents  of  the  rousquetoonfl  which  they 
carried  under  their  cloaks.  The  murder 
of  CflB^ar  yesterday,  performed  on  tlie 
Weimar  stage,  mi^ht  thus  have  become 
for  the  second  time  a  reality  on  the 
world's  stage.  But,  fortunately  for  Na- 
poleon, the  Prince  of  Prusaia  was  aittbg 
Djr  his  side  in  the  open  oal&che,  and 
might,  possibly,  have  received  a  bullet. 
Hence  the  musquetoons  in  the  copse  were 
not  fired,  and  the  account  between  Prus- 
sia and  France  was  not  settled  for  several 
years  later. 


fi» 
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THE  *'  MORNING  HERiXD,»  AND  THB  EABLT  DATS  OF  TBK  •«  TWEa* 


Thb  Morning  Herald  was  established 
in  1780  by  a  discontented  writer  in  the 
Morning  Post — a  man  who  obtained  no 
little  notorietv  in  his  day.  This  was  the 
Rev.  Henry  Bate,  afterward  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Bate  Dudley,  Rector  of  Ferns, 
Chancelor  of  the  Diocese  of  Ferns,  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  career  of  this 
man  was  remarkable.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  at  Worcester,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  after 
which  he  was  ordaine^  and  obtained  a 
small  living  in  Essex.  The  duties  of  mar- 
rying, burying,  baptizing,  catechising,  and 
preaching  m  an  intensely  Boeotian  district 
were  not  much  to  his  mmd,  and  he  soon 
threw  them  up,  and  came  to  London  about 
1775,  to  lead  the  life  of  a  man  abont 
town.  About  that  time  the  newq>apers 
indulged  as  freely  in  personal  and  private 
comment  as  the  New-York  papers  were 
in  the  habit  of  doins  before  the  war  be- 
gan— a  fact  which  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten when  we  read  of  the  many  prosecu- 
tions for  libel  which  the  publishm  were 
called  to  undergo.  Bate,  who  had  thrown 
off  the  clergyman's  gown  with  hii  pariah, 
came  up  to  the  metropolis,  and  at  once 
attachea  himself  to  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  would  have  called  tlie  Ught  Hoiie 


of  Uterature.  An  engagement  on  a  newa- 
paper  as  the  chronicler  of  the  &shioD8 
and  follies  of  the  day  seems  to  be  a  strange 
descent  from  the  erave  duties  of  a  parish 
priest,  though  it  has  been  parallelea  by  a 
somewhat  similar  case  in  our  own  day ; 
and  it  doubtless  afforded  Bate  an  opening 
into  that  round  of  frivolities  whi.  h  is  now 
called  fast  life,  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  from  Uie  first  eager  to  obtain.  Here 
he  did  his  work  as  caterer  for  scandd 
with  too  much  zeal,  for  a  paragraph  re- 
flecting on  the  character  of  a  lad  v  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  call  forth  a  champion 
on  her  behalf  in  a  Captain  Storey,  who 
challenged  the  ex-clergyman.  Mr.  Bate 
had  enough  of  the  clergyman  left  in  him 
to  wish  to  avoid  this  mode  of  giving  sat- 
isfaction ;  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
captain  assuring  him  that  the  offensive 
paragraph  was  inserted  without  his  kno  wl- 
edp;e.  This  was  probibly  true ;  for  though 
editors  are  properly  held  responsible  iqt 
all  that  is  poDlubed  under  their  care,  it  k 
impossible  bnt  that  a  paragraph  will  now 
and  then  steal  through  unobserved ;  and 
in  former  days  there  was  less  sopcfvision 
than  now.  Whether  true  or  not,  the  ex- 
planation met  no  credeam  from  the  m- 
rBged€apl«JB,aBdaiiaii.iQaidsntal  mMl- 
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ing  between  the  parties  in  the  street  in 
the  month  of  January,  i777,  high  words 
ensaed,  and  both  became  so  incensed  that 
they  resolved  to  settle  their  dispate  at 
once.  Dispensing  with  all  preliminary 
formalities,  even  to  the  presence  of  sec- 
onds, they  adjourned  to  a  tavern,  called 
for  pistols,  and,  being  shown  by  an  ac- 
commodating waiter  into  a  room,  they 
shut  the  door,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to 
the  duel.  The  pistols  were  discharged 
on  both  sides  without  effect,  on  which 
they  drew  the  swords  which  were  then 
an  indispensable  portion  of  a  gentleman's 
walking  equipment.  Both  were  soon 
wounded,  ana  Mr.  Bate's  sword  bent 
from  a  stroke  on  the  captain's  breast- 
bone. The  parson  was  thus  naturally  dis- 
armed, but  the  captain,  on  perceiving  his 
plight,  courteously  allowed  him  time  to 
straighten  it,  which  he  was  proceeding  to 
do  by  pressing  his  foot  upon  the  bent 
part,  when  the  crowd  assembled  outside 
the  door  thinking  the  parties  had  done 
enough  for  honor,  broke  in,  and  parted 
the  infuriated  combatants. 

Whether  Mr.  Bate  wrote  the  libel  on 
Captain  Storey's  friend  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  of  his  cognizance  of  another 
libel  which  appeared  in  the  same  paper 
about  three  years  afler  this,  against  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  This*  was  the  rad- 
ical duke,  the  uncle  of  Fox,  the  advocate 
of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parlia- 
mentH,  but  who  afler  ward  took  umbrage 
at  his  not  beins^  accepted  as  the  whig 
leader  on  the  death  of  Burke's  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  and  went  over  to  Pitt 
and  the  tories.  But  in  1780  he  was  in 
the  full  course  of  opposition,  and  was  as 
severe  an  economist  as  Mr.  Cobden  or 
Mr.  Bright  of  the  present  day.  For  this 
he' encountered  the  biting  censure  of  Mr. 
Bate,  who  accused  him  of  being  in  league 
with  the  French,  of  inviting  an  invasion 
of  the  country,  and  so  forth.  The  duke 
would  not  condescend  to  meet  his  adver- 
sary as  Captain  Storey  had  met  him  for- 
merly, but  raised  an  action  against  him 
in  the  courts  of  law.  The  libel  was  clear- 
ly brought  home,  and  Bate  was  sentenced 
to  an  imprisonment  of  twelve  months  in 
the  King's  Bench  Prison ;  bat  curiously 
enough,  the  prison  was  at  that  time  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  for  it  had  been 
sacked  by  the  "  No-Popery  "  rioters  a  few 
months  before,  and  Bate's  imprisonment 
was  postponed  till  the  jail  was  repaired ; 
nor  do  we  believe  it  was  ever  enforced. 


But  the  trial  and  the  sentence  was  enoiidi 
to  terminate  his  connection  with  um 
Morning  Post.  Even  in  those  daji, 
when  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  often  at* 
sailed,  and  a  prosecntion  for  libel  was  as 
often  the  lot  of  a  courageous  patriot  aarf 
a  malignant  assailant,  the  English  peopb 
drew  a  distinction  between  fair,  howvnir 
rongh,  criticisms  on  public  conduct  and 
unfounded  imputations  of  base  motivaBi 
No  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  who  hil 
any  regard  for  its  character,  or  even  hi 
pecuniary  interests,  could  retain  a  oonvidl^ 
ed  libeler  of  this  class  at  its  head  ;  and 
hence  we  find  that  soon  after  the  trial 
Bate's  connection  with  the  Post  waa  at 
an  end.  But  he  had  found  his  connecdon 
with  the  newspapers,  and  the  position  la 
society  it  enabled  him  to  assume  too 
pleasant  to  be  given  np,  and^  according^ 
we  find  in  November  of  this  same  year 
the  first  number  of  the  Morning  JBBarM 
making  its  appearance  under  Mr.  BatA 
somewhat  ominous  auspices.  \ 

The  future  career  of  this  singular  pe^ 
son  had  a  dash  of  romance  in  it.  He  eon- 
trived  so  far  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a 
Mr.  Dudley,  that  that  gentleman  bo* 
queathed  to  him  a  lar^e  estate  on  ooodt 
tion  of  his  assuming  his  name.  Haviv 
thus  come  into  possession  of  oonridersfaE 
wealth,  the  Rev.  Bate  Dudley  bethm^^ 
him  of  reverting  to  his  early  professMB. 
He  bought  the  patronage  of  the  diuiA 
of  Brad  well,  near  Maiden,  and,  intendi^K 
to  present  himself  at  the  next  vaoaaojt 
he  laid  out  several  thousand  pounds  in  r^ 
storing  the  church  and  schools,  and  biriU- 
ing  a  magnificent  rectory  house.  A  naa 
of  his  stamp  was  not  likely  to  see  any  in- 
congruity in  a  duelist  and  a  libeler,  as 
well  as  a  newspaper  editor,  becoming  a 
parish  priest ;  but  the  bishop  of  the  & 
ocese  did,  and  when  the  living  fell  vaoanti 
and  the  new  patron  issued  his  preaoata* 
tion  in  his  own  behalf  the  bishop  refbaod 
to  induct  him.  A  lawsuit  ensuM,  wUoh 
lasted  for  some  years,  and  wMch  endoi 
in  the  fighting  parson  spending  mofo 
money,  and  in  not  getting  the  livhigi 
But  in  another  quarter  fortune  waa  mors 
propitious :  he  had  in  the  eolumna  of  dio 
Morning  Herald  defended  the  canoe  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  many  Iriokar- 
ings  that  took  place  between  that  prinoo 
and  his  irritated  father,  and  that  fiulwrt 
responsible  advisers.  Qeorge  IV.  was 
never  at  an^  period  of  his  life  ungraaoftli 
where  gratitude  involfed  no 
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bis  own  part.  And  it  happened  that  he 
could  serve  his  literary  hnnger-on  without 
much  trouble.  He  coald  not,  indeed, 
pnsh  him  forward,  nor  even  Koure  him 
an  entrance  into  the  Church  of  England : 
but  it  is,  or  rather  let  us  mj  it  was,  dif- 
feTKOl  in  Ireland.  There  any  body  was 
tbou<;;ht  good  enough  to  be  a  ulergyman  ; 
and  the  royal  (Uvor  was  strong  enouKh  to 
secure  for  this  man  the  rectory  of  Kilco- 
ran,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  where  ho 
was  subsequently  appointed  ohancelor  of 
the  dioL-ese.  In  temporal  honors  he  was 
equally  fortunate.  He  was  made  a  juatioe 
of  tbe  peace  and  a  baronet ;  and  med  at 
last  in  the  year  1824  in  all  tbe  odor  of 
sanctity. 

From  the  date  of  its  oommenoement 
downward  the  Morning  J7BraU  has  never 
exercixed  much  influence  on  pnblio  opin- 
ion. It  begHD,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  lib- 
er»l,  espousing  tbe  cause  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  assooiatea,  whioh  was  then 
considered  to  be  identical  with  the  prog- 
retis  of  civil^and  religious  liberty;  and  a 
liWral  it  coniinued  to  be,  though  its  lib- 
alism  was  of  a  very  mild  type,  till  the 

freat  year  of  conservative  re&ction,  when 
ir  Robert  Peel  took  office,  in  1834  ; 
when  tb^  whig^  to  oust  him,  formed 
their  famous  Liohfield  House  compact 
vith  O'Connell ;  when  the  oonservatives, 
to  beat  the  whigs  at  their  own  weapona, 
and  to  deepen  that  current  of  re&otive  feel- 
ing which  had  began  to  flow,  established 
newspapers  in  almost  every  market  lown 
of  any  pretensions  thronghout  tbe  coun- 
try ;  and  as  their  central  organ  they  se- 
cured the  Morning  Herald.  Under  its 
present  management  it  probably  eieroieea 
greater  influence,  ia  oftener  quoted,  and 
IS  more  looked  to  for  an  exposition  of  Uie 
views  of  the  party  it  baa  espoused  than 
at  any  former  period  of  its  existence.  To 
recover  it  from  the  contemptible  position 
into  which  it  bad  been  allowed  to  &11 
muKt  have  been  no  easy  task.  Its  name 
bad  become  synonymoas  with  whatever 
was  stupid  or  dull,  and  that  dnllnesa  val 
not  always  respectable.  For  soma  time 
it  had  affected  a  certain  amount  of  liberal* 
ity  in  its  opinions,  and  it  became  the  va- 
hicle  through  which  Mr.  Montagn  Taylor, 
an  amiable  man,  but  a  aomawhrnt  proliic 
and  tedious  writer,  promnigatod  hia  theo- 
ries, that  then  bad  tne  graoe  of  Dorelty, 
on  the  wickedness  trf"  capital  ponubmenti 
— a  rebound  from  tbe  nnoecwwiy  and 
even  vanton  blood-fhadding  ur  .minor 
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ofienses  in  which  our  statute  law  at  one 
time  abounded.  But  abont  the  time  of 
the  Reform  bill  the  M<mw\g  Serald  be- 
came decidedly  conaervative,  or,  as  O'Con- 
nell  phrased  it  when  he  enumerated  tbe 
various  schemes  by  whioh  tbe  party  with 
Sir  Robert  Feel  at  their  head  hoped  to 
return  to  power,  "  They  purchased  that 
wretched  rae,  the  Morning  Serald." 
Fn>m  that  time  ita  management  was  of 
the  most  slovenly  description :  do  oare 
nor  pains  was  taken  in  ita  editing ;  it 
floated  on  the  aea  of  existence  like  a 
water-logged  ship,  sustained  only  by  ita 
advertisements  and  thaprestige  of  its  be- 
ing a  daily  London  newspaper.  Ita  title 
to  this  latter  quality  was  indeed  aome- 
times,  and  with  aome  juatice,  denied,  for 
it  seldom  bestowed  any  newa  but  that 
which  w^  gleaned  from  ita  cotemporaries 
of  the  previona  day :  thni  giving  point  and 
pungency  to  a  joka  of  J^moA's,  embodied 
m  Buch  a  dialogue  as  tbe  following : 

"Fir$t  OentUman.—l  win  thank  you,  or, 
when  jon  are  done,  for  a  look  at  the  news- 
paper. 

"Seeend  Gentleman.  —  It  is  not  a  newi- 
paper.  ' 

"  lint  ffoeimnatk— What  iait,  then? 

"  AcMKi  ffMtiMnan.— The  Morning  fftraUL 

"  Fint  Otntltntan  (turninK  on  hu  heel).— 
Ohl" 

But  if  there  wim  no  newa  in  the  body 
of  the  paper  there  were  oooadonally  start- 
ling novelties  in  the  editorial  colnmna.  In 
general  they  misht  be  deaoribed  aa  Swift 
described  Arcbbiabop  TaniaMi'a  aermons 
— "  hot  and  heavy,  like  a  tailor'a  goose  ;** 
bnt  aometimea  tbe  heat  qnite  onroame  the 
heavinesa.  The  following  leading  artiole, 
which  we  print  entire,  as  it  appeared,  and 
which  proved  tbe  riimax.  to  a  aeriea  of 
myatenona  annonncementa  reapecting  a 
probable  changa  in  Lord  Palmeraton's 
mioistry  abont  tbe  time  of  the  Chinese 
war,  waa  probably  never  anrpassed  by 
any  in  the  annals  of  newapaper  literatnre : 


"TaaSwoaD  w«hb  Losd  un>  or  Gtoox  1 1 

"  A  Bbd  or  HaATBBa  OB  A  Thovsaw  HABxa  N 

"Thosa  were  tba  priodplea  emmdated  bj 
Ae  duelisti  at  Dmmclogr  who  have  been  in^ 
mdrtaliied  by  Sir  Walter  Soott 

"Si^tand  Wrongl 

"  U onltty  and  Honey  I 

"  UandifBtw  and  Canton  t 

"  IntMnatiwial  laws  and  erren^  pobUo  te- 
par^l 

'"nua  tooM  BalfiMir.  of-  Boln'  «ad  Botit> 
Ta4(  p*ff"irfT  tiw  ' '~^  "*" — 
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**  The  issue  of  this  conflict,  if  not  known  to 
all  our  readers,  can  be  bought  with  many  other 
political  instructions  in  its  (now)  one  Yolume, 
Old  Mortality. 

*^  These  remarks  apply  to  the  telegraphed 
news  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  war,  which  we 
give  in  another  column.  The  details  we  wait 
for." 

After  this  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done.  The  writer  who  coald  pen  this 
paragraph,  and  the  editor  who  eould 
sanction  it — if,  indeed,  they  were  nol  one 
and  the  same  person — had  done  enough 
to  achieve  fame,  and  nothing  more  re- 
mained than  to  dismiss  him  to  repose 
npon  his  laurels.  So  it  happened  that  a 
change  soon  afterward  took  place.  The 
paper  passed  not  only  under  another  man- 
agement, but  into  another  proprietorship ; 
and  hard  as  the  task  was — ana  those  only 
who  have  mingled  in  newspaper  work 
can  imagine  how  hard  it  is  in  this  kind  of 
property  above  all  others  to  regain  a  char- 
acter which  has  once  been  recklessly 
thrown  away — yet,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  work  has  been  accomplish- 
ed, and  the  Morning  Herald  has  reestab- 
lished for  itself  a  recognized  place  among 
the  forces  that  move  public  opinion. 
Whether  it  and  all  the  other  high-priced 
papers  are  not  doomed  to  pale  their  fires 
before  the  penny  press  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Timea^  the  Herald 
is  as  likely  to  hold  its  own  as  any  of  its 
cotemporaries. 

A  projector  of  the  present  day  has  at- 
tempted to  push  into  notoriety  what  he 
calls  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  typography,  by  which  a 
large  amount  of  labor  is  expected  to  be 
saved  in  having  those  words  of  our  lan- 
guage that  most  frequently  recur  in  liter- 
ary composition  cast  complete  in  blocks, 
instead  of  having  the  types  that  form 
their  component  parts  picked  up  let- 
ter by  letter  by  tne  compositor.  It  is 
probable  the  projector  did  not  know 
that  his  new  plan,  ingenious  as  it  looks, 
was  brought  mto  actual  praptice  about 
eighty  years  ago,  and  that  it  then  utterly 
failed.  Yet  the  fact  ought  to  be  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  press,  for  it 
was  used  in  the  original  establishment  of 
the  newspaper  that  is  now  universally 
recognized  as  the  first  journal  of  Europe, 
and  its  patron  was  at  the  head  of  that 
family  of  Walter  which  is  now  more  close- 
ly identified  with  the  newspaper  press  than 
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the  name  of  Woodfall  itself.  In  the  TSir 
1785  Mr.  John  Walter,  the  fkther  of  tin 
man  who  made  the  J%me»^  and  who  wai 
then  a  flonrishing  master  printer  withh 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  started  a  new 
journal,  which  in  the  first  instance  he 
called  the  Daily  Uhiveraal  Reguier.  la  . 
the  course  of  the  next  three  years  he  & 
covered  that  there  was  an  inconTenienoi 
attaching  to  this  title,  arising  from  tha 
hackneyed  usi  of  the  word  register,  wfaieh 
was  often  applied  to  publications  of  tha 
most  miscellaneous  nature,  and  led  to  al 
sorts  of  mistakes.  What  amonnt  of  oo|^ 
tation  was  occupied  in  the  new  title  we 
are  not  told :  it  was  most  probably  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  bat  a  momsat 
of  supreme  luck,  that  suggested  the  apt| 
short,  and  most  original  appellation  of  UM 
Times,  But  whether  under  the  one  tide 
or  the  other,  the  new  journal  did  not  at 
first,  nor  for  several  years  afterward,  gift 
any  indications  of  its  future  greatoesa 
The  elder  Walter  had  no  speoialvooatioB 
for  newspaper  work.  To  him  it  was  oo^ 
one  of  many  other  schemes^ e  then  ral 
on  hand ;  and  it  would  appear  that  tiw 
work  was  undertaken  rather  to  illostrrts 
the  novel  style  of  printing,  which  he  had 
dignified  with  the  sounding  title  of  **  log>> 
ography,"  than  from,  any  taste  for  politiosl 
pursuits,  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  r^ 
sponslbilities  of  journalism  at  alL  The 
small  wits  of  the  day  ridiculed  the  soheuM^ 
and  ,the  columns  of  his  cotemporaiies 
indulged  in  a  variety  of  excraoiatioff  jokei 
at  the  expense  of  logography,  Tne  log^ 
ographer  held  out  notwiUistandbg — ^fiir 
the  Walter  tenacity  of  purpose  is  pffO< 
verbial ;  but  at  last  even  nis  stubborn  de- 
termination was  forced  to  bow,  rather 
through  the  conviction  forced  npon  huL 
that  the  new  process,  with  all  its  boasm 
facilities,  was  really  a  slower  process  thaa 
the  old  one,  than  to  any  sense  of  the  riA* 
cule  unceasingly  poured  upon  him  by  Us 
rivals.  He  altered  his  system  of  printings 
but  he  did  not  alter  his  system  or  editfaig 
and  general  management,  and  the  Ttnus 
remained  the  same  mediocre  jonmd  H 
had  begun.  Humble  as  it  was,  however, 
it  did  not  escape  the  usaal  lot  of  oew^ 
papers  in  thosordays.  The  hiw  of  liM 
was  wide,  and  its  ramifications  were  ex^ 
tensive.  In  the  course  of  two  years  Mr. 
Walter  was  twice  prosecntedfer  no  feww 
than  three  libels  on  members  cf  the  rojal 
family,  and  the  imprisonment  awarded  nr 
the  first  ofiense  was  not  completed  i  ~ 
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he  was  tried  for  the  other  two.  To  im- 
prisonment was  added  fine;  and  there 
was  even  a  hint  of  the  pillory,  which  was 
far  from  being,  in  those  days,  the  myth  it 
has  now  become.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these  encounters  with  the 
strong  hand  of  power  would  be  at  all  to 
the  taste  of  the  respectable  city  trades- 
man who  had  given  hostages  to  fortune 
in  a  respectable  and  flourishing  business, 
and  a  wife  and  children,  and  who  felt  that 
he  had  no  special  vocation  to  the  perilous 
paths  of  political  life.  It  was  not  surpris- 
mg,  therefore,  that  when  his  eldest  son 
had  attained  to  a  suitable  age  be  made 
over  to  him  the  sole  and  exclusive  man- 
agement of  the  TimeSy  while  he  confined 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  more 
lucrative  and  steady  gains  of  the  printing- 
offi(te. 

With  the  advent  of  the  younger  Wal- 
ter came  the  first  impetus  of  the  limes 
toward  that  culminating  point  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  press  of  Europe  which 
it  has  now  so  long  maintained.  This  re- 
markable man  seems  to  have  combined 
all  his  father's  enterprise,  perseverance, 
and  tenacity  with  a  high-minded  inde- 
pendence, which  at  that  day  at  least  was 
exceedingly  rare,  and  an  aptitude  for 
political  journalism  which  his  father  never 
acquired  He  early  formed  his  notion  of 
what  an  English  newspaper  ought  to  be, 
and  he  determined  to  realize  it.  Inde- 
pendence of  party  was  from  the  first  his 
motto.  The  ministers  that  in  their  turn 
came  to  rule  England  received  from  him, 
according  as  he  deemed  of  them,  support 
or  opposition ;  but  the  opposition  was  in- 
variably honorable,  the  support  was  always 
disinterested.  Whether  as  friend  or  foe, 
he  never  would  cease  to  be  the  critic, 
the  monitor,  the  adviser.  But  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  conducted  his  paper, 
and  the  unswerving  resolution  with  which 
at  all  hazards  he  adhered  to  them,  are  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  emanated  from  himself, 
and  the  document  is  in  other  reBpects  so 
interesting,  that  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  giving  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

The  occasion  which  called  it  forth  was 
a  curious  one.  The  disastrous  results  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt  had  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  country,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  upon  an  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  the  government 
that  had  planned  and  mismanaged  it. 
W|ien  in  our  times  a  similar  inquiry  was 


undertaken  into  the  conduct  of  the  Cri- 
mean war,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
seci-et  committee;  but  at  the  period  to 
which  we  now  refer  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  had  leisure  to  conduct  these 
inquiries,  and  nevfer  thought  of  delegating 
their  duties  to  a  committee.  But  as  the 
committee  on  the  Crimean  war  was  with 
the  consent  of  all  parties  made  a  secret 
one,  so  it  will  be  admitted  the  proposition 
of  the  government  in  1810  that  reporters 
should  be  excluded  from  the  gallery  while 
the  inquiry  was  being  conducted  was  in 
its  way  reasonable  too.  It  was  resisted, 
however;  and  then  the  ministers  and 
their  friends,  instead  of  urging  the  im- 
propriety of  publishing  a  grave  accusa- 
tion one  day  which  might  be  capable  of  a 
complete  vindication,  though  the  time  for 
that  vindication  might  not  perhaps  come 
before  several  weeks  had  elapsed,  per- 
mitted themselves  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  those  who 
conducted  them,  as  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence. Windham  especially,  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  Burke,  went  beyond  all  the 
rest  m  offensive  attacks  upon  newspaper 
writers.  He  declared  that  he  could  see 
no. advantage  the  country  gained  by  the 
publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
and  added  that  if  the  practice  had  been 
hitherto  tolerated,  that  was  no  reason 
why  persons  should  make  a  trade  of  what 
they  obtained  from  the  galleries,  amongst 
which  persons  were  to  be  found  men  of 
all  descriptions — bankrupts,  lottery-ofiSce 
keepers,  footmen,  and  decayed  tradesmen. 
So  much  for  the  reporters.  '  The  editors 
did  not  fare  better  at  his  bands.  "He 
did  not  know  any  of  the  conductors  df 
the  press,  but  be  understood  them  to  be  a 
set  of  men  who  would  give  in  to  the  cor- 
rupt misrepresentations  of  opposite  sidep." 
It  was  against  this  ill-natured  and  ungen- 
tlemanly  attack  that  Mr.  Walter  was 
moved  to  protest ;  and  in  vindication  of 
himself  he  lets  us  into  an  acquaintance 
with  his  own  high-minded  character,  as 
well  as  into  a  view  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  an  editor  who  was  determined 
above  all  things  to  accept  no  favors  and 
to  wear  np  livery  met  in  his  endeavors 
to  carry  out  his  views.  After  stating 
that  when  he  became  joint  proprietor  and 
exclusive  manager  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1803,  and  that  he  then  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  then  existing  administration 
of  Lord  Sidmonth,  '*  but  without  sufier- 
ing  them  to  repay  his  partiality  by  con- 
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tributions  calculated  to  produce  any  re- 
daction whatsoever  in  the  expense  of 
managing  the  concern  "  (the  contribution 
of  ministerial  or  leading  articles  being 
then  a  favorite  mode  of  rewarding  a  party 
iournal,  which  must  have  been  equally 
beneficial  to  the  minister  as  to  the  news- 
paper), he  thus  proceeds : 

"  This  ministry  was  dissolved  in  the 
spring  of  1804,  when  tfie  places  of  Lord 
Sldmouth,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  etc.,  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Melville,  etc. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  Catamaran  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken  by  Lord  Mel- 
ville ;  and  again,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
his  lordship^s  practices  in  the  Victualing 
Department  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
'  Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Naval  Inquiry.'  The  editor's  father" 
[Logographic  Johnl  "held  at  that  time, 
and  had  held  for  eighteen  years  before, 
the  situation  of  printer  to  the  customs. 
The  editor  knew  the  disposition  of  the 
man  whose  conduct  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  condemn  :  yet  he  never  re- 
frained a  moment  on  that  account  from 
speaking  of  the  Catamaran  expedition  as 
it  merited,  or  from  bestowing  on  the 
practices  disclosed  in  the  Tenth  Report 
the  terms  of  reprobation  with  which  they 
were  greeted  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
country.  The  result  was  as  he  had  ap 
prehended.  Without  the  slightest  allega 
tion  of  a  single  complaint  his  family  was 
deprived  of  the  business  which  had  so 
long  been  discharged  by  it,  of  printing 
for  the  customs — a  business  which  was 
performed  by  contract,  and  which,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  was  executed  with  an 
accuracy  and  a  precision  which  have  not 
since  been  exceeded.  The  government 
advertisements  were  at  the  same  time 
withdrawn. 

"To  pursue  this  matter  to  its  conclu- 
sion, before  any  other  topics  are  intro- 
duced, on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  Janu- 
ary, 1H05,  an  administration  was  formed 
containing  a  portion  of  that  preceding 
ministry  which  the  editor  had  so  disinter- 
estedly supported  on  his  undertaking  the 
management  of  the  paper.  It  was  by 
one  of  these  that  he  was  directed  to  state 
the  injustice  that  had  been  sustained  in 
the  loss  of  the  custom-house  business. 
Various  plans  were  proposed  for  the  re- 
covery of  It :  at  last,  in  the  following  July, 
a  copy  of  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to 
the  treasury  was  submitted  to  the  editor 
for  his  signature.    Believing,  for  certain 


reasons,  that  this  bare  reparation  of  an 
injury  was  likely  to  be  considered  ai  a 
favor  entitling  those  who  gnmted  it  to  a 
certain  degree  of  influence  over  the  poK- 
tics  of  the  journal,  the  editor  refuffedto 
sign  or  to  have  any  concern  in  preaeoting 
the  memorial.  But  he  did  more  than 
even  this:  for,  finding  that  a  inenDorid 
was  still  likely  to  be  presented,  he  wrote 
to  those  from  whom  the  restoratioii  of 
the  employment  was  to  spring,  disavowii^ 
on  his  part  (with  whom  the  sole  oondnot* 
ing  of  the  paper  remained),  all  ahare  ia 
an  operation  which  he  conceived  WM 
meant  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  that  paper. 
The  printing  business  to  the  cnatoins  nai^ 
as  may  perhaps  be  anticipated,  never  boon 
restoren." 

Mr.  Walter  then  proceeds  to  tell  of  the 
positive  injuries  he  sustained  from  tin 
government,  because  he  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  give  them  an  iodiaorimioate 
support.    In  the  year  1 805,  when  the  war 
between  Austria  and  France  was  raging 
Mr.  Walter  incurred  great  expense  to  cS- 
tain  information.  His  object  was  in  greit 
degree  frustrated,  and  his  money  waatad, 
by  ihe  government  refusing  to  aUow  pack* 
ages  addressed  to  him  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  office.    "Foreign  captains  were  at 
ways  asked  by  a  government  officer  al 
Gravesend  if  they   had  papers  fbr  tbs 
Times.  These,  when  acknowledged,  were 
as  regularly  stopped,  while  those  for  the 
ministerial  journals  were  allowed  to  pass." 
It  seems  incredible,  at  the  present  day, 
that  injustice  so  gross  woula  have  been 
tolerated  for  a  single  day;    bnt  those 
were  the  days  when  publio  opinion  was 
weak  and  newspapers  had  not  beeone 
that  power  in  the  state  to  wbieh  tbej 
have  since  grown.    Mr.  Walter  says'tliat 
he  did  complain  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  who  told  him  that  the  matter 
was  under  discussion.     ^Tet   was  tbe 
editor  informed  that  he  might  reoeive  Us 
foreign  papers  as  a  favor  from  gorem- 
ment.    This,  of  course,  implying  the  ex* 
pectation  of  a  correspondine  favor  ftmn 
nim  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  hia  pablioa- 
tion,  was  firmly  rejected.    •    .    •    Tbe 
same  practices  were  resorted  to  at  a  sab- 
sequent  period.   They  produced  the  same 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  editor;  and 
a  redress  was  then  offered  to  hia  grioT* 
ances,  provided  it  could  be  known  wbat 
party  m  politics  he  meant  to  anpport. 
This,  too,  was  again  deolined,  aa  pleming 
the  independenoe  of  his  papor.    And  be 
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it  observed  respecting  the  whole  period 
during  which  the  present  conductor  has 
now  spoken,  that  it  was  from  no  deter- 
mined spirit  of  opposition  to  government 
that  he  rejected  the  proposals  made  to 
him.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  on  several, 
and  those  very  important  occasions,  afford- 
ed those  men  his  best  support  whose  of- 
fers, nevertheless,  at  any  time,  to  pur- 
cliase,  or  whose  attempts  to  compel  that 
support  he  has  deemed  himself  obliged 
to  reject  and  resist.  Nay,  he  can  wil^i 
great  truth  add,  that  advantages  in  the 
most  desirable  forms  have  been  offered 
him  and  that  Ij©  has  refused  them." 

Some  part  of  Mr.  Walter's  conduct  on 
one  or  two  of  the  occasions  to  which  he 
here  alludes  savors  of  a  superfine  purity, 
a  transcendental  assertion  of  his  resolution 
to  be  independent.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  it  was  to  this  unswerving  as- 
sertion of  his  own  freedom  that  not  the 
T^lmes  only  but  the  whole  newspaper  press 
of  England  owes  the  lofty  position  which 
it  at  present  holds.  The  attempt  to  make 
the  public,  and  not  a  party,  the  patron  of 
a  journal  was  then  a  new  thing  in  the 
annals  of  political  literature,  and  is  not 
even  now  universally  recognized.  News- 
papers are  too  fond  of  moving  by  the  old 
party  measures ;  proprietors  hesitate  to 
budge  an  inch  from  the  party  track ;  one 
set  of  editors  see  in  Lord  Palmerston  or 
Earl  Russell  modes  of  supernal  wisdom, 
while  another  set  are  equally  certain  that 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  can  never 
go  wrong  ;  and  neither  one  nor  the  other 
arc  awake  to  the  great  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish people,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  of  no 
party  ;  that  they  sway  to  the  one  side  or 
the  other  according  as  the  acts  of  'either 
attract  their  favor  or  rouse  their  indigna- 
tion ;  and  that  that  journal  will — other 
things  being  equal — command  the  widest 
and  the  most  lasting  popularity  which  im- 
partially distributes  its  applause  or  censure, 
not  according  to  the  name  of  the  agent, 
but  to  the  merits  of  the  act.  It  was  in 
this  way  the  Times  rose  to  an  influence 
that  distanced  all  competitors,  and  other 
journals  would  do  well  to  imitate  its  ex- 
ample. The  cheap  press  is  yet  in  ita  in- 
fancy. The  taste  for  newspaper  reading 
received  a  wonderful  impulse  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  stamp,  and  it  is  Htill  extend- 
ing— still  penetrating  down  to  lower  and 
lower  strata  of  society.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  additional  penny  journals; 
and  we  venture  to  predict  the  most  bril-| 


liant  as  well  as  the  most  permanent  sno- 
cess  for  that  journal  which,  disdaining  the 
fetters  of  party,  shall  fling  itself  in  gener- 
ous confidence  on  the  sympathies  and  the 
impulses  of  the  great  heart  of  the  English 
people,  and  recognize  whigs  and  tories 
only  as  so  many  instruments  of  more  or 
less  value  for  working  out  the  national 
will. 

Mr.  Walter  was  the  proprietor,  and  he 
long  continued  to  be  the  acting  manager, 
of  the  TYmes ;  but  he  soon  ceased  to  be, 
if  indeed  he  ever  was,  the  editor.  His 
shrewd,  discerning  intellect  early  saw  the 
need  there  was  for  subdivision  of  labor, 
if  the  vast  and  complicated  machine  he 
had  set  in  motion  was  to  work  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  smoothness ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  his  own  special  gift  lay  rather 
in  the  mechanical  and  financial.  Now,  in 
the  literary  department  of  the  newspaper 
he  was  no  brilliant  Or  attractive  writer 
himself;  but  no  man  better  knew  brilliant 
and  attractive  writing  when  he  saw  it. 
It  was  a  natural  gift  of  his,  but,  like  all 
natural  gifts,  it  required  cultivation ;  and 
Mr.  Walter  had  to  acquire  that  fine,  sub- 
tle, almost  instinctive  tact  for  judging  of 
other  men^s  excellencies,  much  as  other 
men  have  to  acauire  these  specialties 
through  a  series  of  failures.  Dr.  Stodart 
was  probably  not  the  first  of  his  editors, 
though  he  is  the  first  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us,  which  it  has  done,  by- 
the-by,  in  no  very  dignified  way.  Dr. 
Stodart  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer, 
and  after  several  futile  efforts  at  distinc- 
tion, and  several  changes,  both  in  position 
and  opinion,  he  settled  at  last  as  an  advo- 
cate in  Doctors'  Commons  and  as  a  writer 
in  the  Times.  His  first  connection  with 
that  journal  was  as  a  letter-writer,  a  good 
many  letters  with  the  signature  '^  J.  S.'' 
a{>pearing  about  the  years  1810-11 ;  but 
in  the  year  1812  he  was  appointed  the 
principal  editor — the  man  who,  subject  of 
course  always  to  the  ultimate  will  of  the 
proprietor,  was  to  give  the  tone  to  the 
political  opinions  of  the  journal.  His 
opinions  at  that  time  reflected  accurately 
enough  the  current  impressions  of  the 
day.  The*  aristocracy  and  the  bulk  of  the 
middle  cla»se8  were  firmly  welded  togeth- 
er in  their  determined  resistance  to  Booa- 
Earte  and  their  hatred  to  the  radicals  at 
ome.  The  effusions  of  the  doctor  were 
therefore  considered  by  one/  and  that  the 
largest  class  of  society,  to  be  highly  pa- 
triotio ;  while  the  wits  of  the  minority — 
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how  is  it,  bj  the  way,  that  the  wits  are 
always  found  with  the  minority  ?  thus 
falsifying  in  politics,  at  any  rate,  the  old 
proverb,  "  Let  those  laugh  who  win  " — 
boasted,  not  only  that  his  views  were 
wrong,  his  prejudices  powerful,  his  judg- 
ment distorted,  but  that,  over  and  above 
all  this,  his  matter  was  weak,  and  his  style 
pompously  heavy.  Moore,  in  one  of  his 
political  squibs,  christened  him  "Dr. 
Slop ;''  and  the  nickname,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  of  the  present  genera- 
tion either  very  humorous  or  very  sug- 
gestive, was  considered  so  appropriate 
that  it  stuck  to  him  to  his  dying  day. 
Clearly  an  editor  with  a  contemptuous 
epithet  affixed  to  him,  and  superseding 
his  own  name,  would  not  do  for  a  news- 
paper that  was  already  aspiring  after  the 
first  place  in  the  sphere  of  jourualistic  life 
and  action.  His  separation  from  the 
l^mes^  however,  did  not  come  directly 
from  that  quarter  at  all.  As  long  as  the 
great  French  war  lasted  the  Times  was 
as  forward  as  any  journal  to  meet  the 
taste  of  the  society  of  that  day  by  heap- 
ing upon  the  head  of  the  first  Napoleon 
ali  the  abusive  epithets  which  our  lan- 
guage could  supply.  But  when  the  great 
stake  of  universal  empire  had  been  played 
for  and  lost,  and  the  daring  gambler  was 
called  to  pay  the  forfeit  on  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena,  then  the  Corsican  ogre  grew  hu- 
man again,  and  allowed  men  to  catch  some 
glimpses  of  the  real  character  of  the. man ; 
and  a  feeling  of  compassion  not  unmixed 
with  admiration,  took  the  place  of  that 
mixed  emotion  of  detestation  and  terror 
which  for  so  long  had  held  sway  in  all 
English  hearts.  But  Dr.  Stodart  was  al- 
together unconscious  of  this  thaw  that 
was  going  on  in  the  national  heart ;  to 
him  Napoleon,  caged  on  his  ocean  rock, 
was  the  same  compound  of  tyrant  and 
devil  that  he  had  seemed  when  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  He  had  gone  on 
abusing  him  nearly  all  his  life :  what  rea- 
son was  there  for  his  learning  a  new  les- 
son now  ?  But  if  he  did  not  see  the  need, 
Mr.  Walter  did.  Their  discordant  views 
soon  led  to  an  explanation,  and  as  it  was 
found  that  reconciliation  was  impossible, 
the  proprietor,  glad  probably  in  heart, 
8ngget«ted  that  they  should  separate, 
thouG^h  his  kind  and  generous  nature 
would  not  allow  the  severance  to  take 
place  without  making  some  compensation 
to  his  old  editor  for  the  loss  of  his  posi- 
tion.   The  arrangement  of  these  matters 


caused  some  delay,  which  was  employed 
by  Dr.  Stodart  in  a  highly  ingeniouai  if 
not  a  very  honorable  manner.  His  mor- 
tified vanity  whispered  to  him  that  afkar 
all  he,  the  living  man,  and  not  the  deid 
compound  of  types,  paper,  and  ipremm^ 
was  the  actual  Times  ;  and  that^  mt  ttom, 
Mr.  Walter  getting  rid  of  him,  it  was  ftr 
him  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Walter.  Wjlh 
great  secrecy,  but,  at  the  same  Ume  wilk 
swifl  industry,  he  laid  his  plans;  sad 
when  at  last  Mr.  Walter  bad  completsd 
his  arrangements,  and  was  in  a  conditua 
to  propose  to  the  dismissed  editor  a  pea- 
sion  of  a  handsome  amount.  Dr.  Stooait 
was  also  in  a  condition  ta  decline  reQetr* 
ing  any  favor  from  his  hands,  and  to  aa- 
nounce  that  he  was  about  to  bring  cot  a 
New  Times^  in  the  following  week.  The 
new  paper,  with  its  plagiarized  title,  mads 
its  appearance  in  due  course.  It  was  not 
in  the  title  only  that  the  plagiarism  was  sp- 
parent ;  the  arrangement,  the  style  of  tit 
typography,  and  tne  general  appearanse 
of  the  new  paper  were  all  cast  in  a  sQfls 
as  like  the  old  as  the  laws  of  copyright 
would  allow ;  and  no  pains  were  spand 
to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  tie 
new  and  not  the  old  newspaper  was  tie 
genuine  Tim^.  It  is  usual  for  writers  «f 
a  certain  class  to  abuse  the  public  to  whoa 
they  appeal  as  stupid,  and  some  of  then 
act  as  it  they  really  believed  it;  but  witk* 
out  an  exception  these  men  find,  as  Mr. 
Jenkins  in  the  Vicar  of  Wak^Md  oon- 
fesses  he  did,  that  the  blockheads  are  too 
knowing  at  least  for  them.  And  this  wss 
also  the  experience  of  Dr.  Stodart.  News* 
paper  readers  could  not  b^ot  to  beliefs 
that  the  new  was  the  bid  Txnies  ;  no,  not 
though  they  had  the  familiar  band  sf 
*'Dr.  Slop"  to  testify  to  the  avemieat; 
and  after  some  years  of  pdnful  stn^gris 
the  doctor  took  refuge  in  a  judgeahipin 
the  West  Indies ;  the  paper  droi>ped  the 
false  colors  under  which  it  had  a^ied,  aaii 
from  the  New  Times  became  the  Marmkig 
Journal.  But  the  seeds  of  life  were  not 
in  it,  and  a  kind  of  fatality  attended  it  to 
the  last;  it  became  incorporated  widi 
another  consumptive  journal,  called  tbs 
Day  ;  and  the  amalgamated  papera  weie 
palmed  upon  Mr.  Eugenius  Roche,  a  joar- 
ualist  who  made  but  a  smalt  figure  among 
the  brilliant  writers  around  him,  bat  fir 
wliom  every  one  of  these  brilliant  writen 
had  a  kind  word,  and  who  seems  to  hais 
been  an  honest,  modest,  loveable,  gemdas 
man.  The  property  of  the  Morning  Jb«r 
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no7,  on  the  terms  on  which  he  took  it, 
proved  his  ruin. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Walter,  too,  had 
his  plans.  Before  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  get  rid  of  Dr.  Stodart,  he  had 
cast  abontfor  the  doctor's  successor.  His 
choice  had  fallen  upon  a  young,  clever, 
ambidextrous  man,  who  had  begun  his 
connection  with  newspapers  by  sending 
them  his  anonymous  written  speculations. 
About  the  time  that  Dr.  Stodart  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  editorial  desk  in  Printing 
House  Square,  Thomas  Barnes  was  writ- 
ing political  and  literary  essays  under  the 
signature  of  "Steven,"  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
JEacaminer,  Walter's  quick  eye  soon 
caught  sight  of  him,  and  secured  him ; 
but  having  at  the  time  no  more  appropri- 
ate place  for  him,  he  was  sent  to  the  re- 
porters' gallery,  there  to  go  into  training 
for  the  hi;^her  things  that  awaited  him. 
And  now  the  time  was  come.  When 
Stodart  left,  Barnes  was  called  from  the 
gallery  of  the  house  to  the  editor's  room, 
there  to  commence  a  career  which  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  revolutionized  the 
whole  newspaper  press.  Mr.  Barnes  had 
received  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal, where  he  was  the  school  companion  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  connection  thus 
formed  between  them  lasted  through  life. 
The  warm-hearted,  impulsive  poet  and 
essayist  has  in  his  biography  left  us  some 
general  notices  of  Barnes  as  a  school-boy, 
an  extract  from  which  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. After  noticing  the  scholarship 
of  Mitchell,  afterward  the  translator  of 
"  Aristophanes,"  who  was  also  a  cotem- 
porary,  he  says : 

"Equally  good  scholar,  but  of  a  less 
zealous  temperament,  was  Barnes,  who 
stood  next  me  on  the  Deputy-Grecian 
form,  and  who  was  afterward  identified 
with  the  sudden  and  striking  increase  of 
the  T^mes  newspaper  in  fame  and  influ- 
ence. He  was  very  handsome  when 
j^oung,  with  a  profile  of  Grecian  regular- 
ity, and  was  famous  among  as  for  a  cer- 
tain dispassionate  humor,  for  his  admira 
tion  of  the  works  of  Fielding,  and  for 
his  delight,  nevertheless,  in  pushing  a 
narrative  to  its  utmost,  and  drawing  upon 
his  stores  of  fancy  for  intensifying  it — an 
amusement  for  which  he  possessed  an  un- 
derstood privilege.  It  was  painful  in  after 
life  to  see  his  good  looks  swallowed  up  in 
corpulency,  and  his  once  handsome  mouth 
thrusting  his  under  lip  out,  dnd  panting 
with  asthma.    I  believe  he  wai  onginaUy 


so  well  constituted  in  point  of  health  and 
bodily  feeling  that  he  fancied  he  could  go 
on  all  through  his  life  without  taking  any 
of  the  usual  methods  to  preserve  his  com- 
fort. The  editorship  of  the  T^mes^  which 
turned  his  night  into  day,  and  would  have 
been  a  trying  burden  to  any  man,  com- 
pleted the  bad  consequences  of  his  negli* 
gence,  and  he  died  painfully  before  he 
was  old.  Barnes  wrote  elegant  Latin 
verse,  a  classical  English  style,  and  might 
assuredly  have  made  himself  a  name  in 
wit  and  literature  had  he  cared  much  for 
any  thing  beyond  bis  glass  of  wine  and 
his  Fielding. 

"  What  pleasant  days  have  I  not  passed 
with  him  and  other  school-fellows,  bath- 
ing in  the  New  river  and  boating  on  the 
Thames  I  He  and  I  began  to  ledrn  Italian 
together ;  and  any  body  not  within  the 
pale  of  the  enthusiastic  might  have 
thought  us  mad  as  we  went  shouting  the 
beginning  of  Metastasio's '  Ode  to  Venus ' 
as  loud  as  we  could  bawl  over  the  Horn- 
sey  fields. 

"  One  day  Barnes  fell  overboard,  and 
on  getting  into  the  boat  again  he  drew  a 
little  edition  of '  Seneca '  out  of  his  pocket 
which  seemed  to  have  become  fat  with 
the  water.  It  was  like  an  extempore 
dropsy.  Another  time,  several  of  us  be- 
ing tempted  to  bathe  on  a  very  hot  day 
near  Hammersmith,  and  not  exercising 
sufficient  patience  in  selecting  our  spot, 
we  were  astonished  at  receiving  a  sudden 
lecture  from  a  lady.  She  was  in  hat  and 
feathers  and  riding-habit;  and  as  the 
grounds  turned  out  to  belong  to  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach  (Lady  Craven),  we 
persuaded  ourselves  that  our  admonatrix, 
who  spoke  in  no  measured  terms,  was  her 
serene  highness  herself.  The  obvious  re- 
ply to  her  was,  that  if  it  was  indiscreet 
m  us  not  to  have  chosen  a  more  seques- 
tered spot,  it  was  not  excessively  the  re- 
verse in  a  lady  to  come  and  rebuke  us.  I 
related  this  story  to  my  acquaintance  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  knew  her.  His 
observation  was,  that  nothing  wonderful 
was  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  margra- 


vine. 


The  contrast  between  Barnes,  the  inno- 
cent, pudding  -  faced  school  -  boy  in  the 
quaint  '^blue-coat"  attire  of  his  school, 
roaming  the  streets  in  his  long  blue  coat, 
canary-colored  small-clothes,  and  without 
ever  a  hat  to  his  head,  and  Barnes  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  sharp,  cynical  critic 
of  men  and  thingSi  the  curector  of  the 
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greatest  literary  enterprise  of  the  day,  the 
wielder  of  the  Times  thunder,  the  man 
whose  society  was  alternately  feared  and 
courted  by  the  wits,  the  poets,  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  day,  is  sufficiently  striking. 
After  leaving  the  Blue-Coat  School  he 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  fully 
maintained  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
in  Christ  Church  School,  being  accoimted 
a  worthy  rival  of  Blorafield,  whose  Greek 
scholarship,  aided,  it  must  be  confessed, 
by  qualities  more  decidedly  ecclesiastical, 
raided  him  to  the  metropolitan  see.  Barnes 
never  had  any  vocation  for  the  Church, 
but  on  leaving  Cambridge  he  entered  him- 
self in  the  Temple,  intending  to  study  for 
the  bar.  While  thus  engaged  he  com- 
menced the  series  of  letters  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded, '  and  which  led  to 
his  final  engagement  on  the  editorial  staff. 
Of  course  this  engagement  would  not  of 
itself  have  hindered  his  professional  ad- 
vancement had  he  chosen  to  pursue  it. 
Mackintosh,  Talfourd,  Campbell,  and  a 
host  of  others  that  might  be  named,  found 
the  press  a  convenient  stepping  stone  to 
higher  things;  and  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  Barnes,  had  he  so  chosen,  from 
outdistancing  them  all.  But  Barnes  was, 
above  all,  and  before  all,  what  is  common- 
ly called  a  "good  fellow,"  fond  of  society, 
addicted — inordinately,  it  is  said — to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table;  and  while  there 
was  good  cheer  to  be  made  and  the  wine 
circulated  freely,  the  graver  studies  of 
the  law  were  put  on  one  side.  His  beset- 
ting sin  was  resolutely  grappled  with  and 
finally  conquered  in  his  later  years ;  bu|; 
in  the  mean  time  the  golden  opportunities 
had  slipped  by,  and  the  man  who  might 
have  left  an  enduring  mark  on  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  has  written  his  name 
on  water ;  and  a  few  vague  traditions  of 
him  in  the  press,  and  a  few  timely  notices 
of  his  more  fortudate,  but  not  more  gifted 
cotemporaries,  are  all  that  remain  of 
Thomas  Barnes.  Of  these  traditions 
there  are  several  highly  graphic,  though 
not  always  reputable.  Among  the  most 
characteristic,  and  not  over  coarse,  take 
the  following  scene  between  him  and  one 
of  his  reporters  in  his  later  days. 

Among  the  many  coercion  bills  passed 
for  Ireland  in  former  days  was  one  when 


I  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  what  his  8<m 
is  now — Irish  Secretary.  Of  course  the 
secretary  had  to  jnsti^  his  measure  by 
showing  the  lawless  state  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  instances  he  adduced  wis 
a  horrible  case  of  a  peasant^s  hut  having 
been  surrounded  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
a  gang  of  Whiteboys,  set  on  fire,  and  IM 
little  children,  as  they  rushed  oat  of  the 
burning  cottage,  seized  by  the  savagM 
and  tossed  back  into  theflamea.  ^Theo," 
said  Sir  Robert,  waxing  rhetorical,  as  hi 
closed  his  horrible  tale,  "then  the  evi 
genius  of  Ireland  iipraised  her  bloo^ 
hand."  The  speech  happened  to  be  tata 
by  a  reporter  whose  delicate  BURoeptilnB- 
ties  were  rather  in  excess,  and  BanM% 
looking  •  over  the  reports  in  the  oolnnui 
of  the  THmea  next  morning  was  horrified 
to  find  that  the  sentence  was  given,  "Thei 
the  evil  genius  of  Ireland  upraised  her 
b- —  hand."    The  reporter  was  B«nt&r, 


and  an  explanation  demanded.     It 
not  far  to  seek. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  reporter,  "I 
wrote  the  speech  so  because  I  thought 
the  interests  of  the  IHmes  and  tfae.dfr 
mands  of  good  taste  required  it ;  for  ywi 
must  own,  sir,  that  *  bloody '  ia  rathtf  a 
coarse  word." 

"  Yes,"  said  Barnes,  restraining  with  di( 
ficulty  his  boiling  indignation,  ^*  yea — yeii 
I  admit  that  '  bloody '  is  a  strong  and  a 
coarse  word,  but  still  it  is  sometimes  ap> 
propriate.  For  instance,  if  I  were  to  aaj 
you  are  a  bloody  fool,  it  would,  no  doabCi 
be  very  coarse  —  but  U  would  be  mry 
true  /" 

It  is  understood  that  Barnes  wrote  littb 
or  nothing  for  the  paper  during  the  long 
^ears  that  he  had  the  control  of  it.  H& 
judgment,  his  wit,  his  shrewd  appre<uatNa 
of  the  value  of  an  article,  his  nice  sad 
ready  sense  of  the  public  feeling,  his  qtdflk* 
ness  to  discern  the  under-currents  of  po* 
litical  life,  made  him  far  more  valuable  in 
giving  hints  and  directions  to  others  than 
he  would  have  been  in  writin^c  hingodf 
It  may  be  said  of  him  that  Walter's  sn- 
terprise  and  liberality,  great  as  these 
were,  would  not  have  been  enon^  to 
build  up  the  !nmes  if  they  bad  not  besn 
aided  by  the  shrewd  sense  and  oool  jadp 
ment  of  Thomas  Barnes. 
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On  the  24th  of  August,  a.d.  79,  when 
Titus  ruled  over  the  Romao  empire,  a 
town  was  basking  in  the  bright  sun  upon 
the  shores  of  the  lovely  bay  of  Naples. 
Its  inhabitants  were  following  their  dif- 
ferent callings — baying  and  selling,  feast- 
ing and  mourning,  fitting  out  their  galleys 
for  distant  sea9,  bringing  their  various 
wares  to  the  crowded  markets,  and  ea- 
gerly preparing  for  new  shows  and  gladia- 
torial tights  after  the  long  interdict  against 
such  theatrical  amusements  under  which 
Nero  had  placed  their  town.  Wealthy 
Roman  patricians — weary  of  the  great 
city,  and  seeking  a  cooler  and  more  whole- 
some air — were  enjoving  a  grateful  repose 
in  the  gay  villas  which  covered  a  mount- 
ain-8lope  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens, 
and  which  were  so  thickly  scattered  that 
they  seemed  to  form  but  one  continvous 
city. 

Sixteen  years  before,  indeed,  an  earth- 
quake of  extraordinary  violence  had  shak- 
en to  their  foundations  the  temples,  thei 
forum,  and  other  public  buildings,  had 
overturned  their  statues,  had  thrown  down 
the  walls  of  many  a  humble  dwelling,  and 
had  even  upset  parts  of  the  more  solid 
defenses  of  the  town^  The  inhabitants 
of  Pompeii  had  then  fled  in  terror  from 
the  falling  edifices ;  but,  lulled  into  secur- 
ity by  a  calm  of  several  years,  they  had 
now  returned  to  their  homes.  They  were 
busy  repairing  their  shattered  dwellings, 
replacing  the  fallen  statues  upon  their  pe- 
destal:;!,  and  ornamenting  afresh  their  pub- 
lic monuments.  The  terrible  mountain 
which  hung  over  them  was  silent.  Those 
who  lived  at  its  foot  had  inherited  no 
other  traditions    from  their   fore&thers 


*  Fornpeianarum  Andqmiatmm  BUhriOf  de, 
Nunc  primum  coUeait  imUeihuique  inttnutU,  Joa. 
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concerning  it  than  those  which  extolled 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  exquisite  rich- 
ness of  its  vegetation,*  the  luscious  na- 
ture of  its  wines,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers. 

The  deeper  student  of  nature  read  in 
this  very  soil  the  history  of  the  mountain 
itself.  It  told  him  of  fires  once  active, 
and  that  in  some  distant  age  that  quiet, 
ven^re^othed  sumnfit  was  adestruptive 
volcano^  which  had  overwhelmed  with 
lava  and  ashes  the  country  at  its  foot. 

Pompeii  had  been  founded  long  before 
the  Romans  had  extended  their  empire  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  might  have  been 
by  the  Oscane,  or  by  a  colony  from  Etru- 
ria,  or  even  by  the  more  polished  Greeks. 
They  have  each  their  advocates.  But, 
like  most  pf  the  cities  on  the  coast,  it  had 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Samnites.  Al- 
though it  had  become  a  Roman  town,  it 
had  retained  up  to  the  tioEie  of  the  great 
earthquake  much  of  its  earl;^  character, 
and  a  larffe  part  of  the  popuUtion  may  still 
have  spoxen  the  Oscan  tongue.  The  in- 
habitants, proud  of  their  Koman  citixen- 
ship,  and  desirous  to  render  their  town 
more  worthy  of  its  imperial  connection, 
had  seized  the  opportunity  when  restor- 
ing its  crumbling  buildings  to  introduce 
the  new  fashions  from  the  capital,  to  or- 
nament their  dwellings  more  after  the 
Roman  taste,  and  to  decorate  their  public 
edifices  with  greater  luxury  and  splendor. 
The  streets,  too,  worn  into  deep  ruu  by 
tlie  rude  wheds  of  the  country  cars,  had 
become  almost  impassable  for  the  elegant 
chariot  of  the  Roman  patrician.  The  an- 
dent  pavement  was  alM>nt  to  be  removed, 
and  fresh  slabs  to  replace  it  had  been  cut 
from  the  hardened  lava-streams  which 
were  found  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  inhabitants,  moreover,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  of  an  eleotion  of 
Uieir  munidpal  officers.  New  lediles  and 
duumviri  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  town. 

•  8ei  MarOd,  Iv.  44. 
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loflueDtial  citizens  and  voters  were  can- 
vassing for  their  favorite  candidates,  and 
party  spirit  ran  high.  The  owners  of  the 
neighboring  villas  and  the  population  of 
the  villages  had  gathered  to  the  town  to 
take  part  in  the  contest,  and  the  moment 
being  one  of  public  excitement,  the  forum, 
the  temples,  and  the  theaters  were  throng- 
ed with  an  eager  multitude. 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous 
warning,  a  vast  column  of  black  smoke 
burst  from  the  overhanging  mountain. 
Rising  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the 
cloudless  summer  f^ky,  it  then  gradually 
spread  itself  out  like  the  head  of  some 
mighty  Italian  pine,  hiding  the  siAi  and 
overshadowing  the  earth  for  many  a 
league.  The  darkness  grew  into  profound 
night,  onl  V  broken/  by  the  blue  and  sul- 
phurous flashes  which  darted  froi^  the 
pitchy  cloud.  Soon  a  thick  rain  of  thin, 
light  ashes,  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
touch,  fell  upon  the  land.  Then  quickly 
succeeded  snowers  of  small,  hot  stones, 
mingled  with  heavier  masses,  and  emit- 
ting stifling  mephitic  fumes.  Afler  a 
time  the  sound  as  of  approaching  torrents 
was  heard,  and  soon  steaming  rivers  of 
dense  black  mud  poured  slowly  but  irre- 
sistibly down  the  mountain-sides,  and  cur- 
dled through  the  streets  —  insidiously 
creeping  into  such  recesses  as  even  the 
subtle  ashes  had  failed  to  penetrate. 
There  was  now  no  place  of  shelter  left. 
Ko  man  could  defena  himself  against  this 
double  enemy.  It  was  too  late  for  flight 
for  such  as  ha^  remained  behind.  Those 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  houses  or  in  the  subterranean 
passages  were  closed  up  for  ever.  Those 
who  sought  to  flee  through  the  streets 
were  clogged  by  the  small, loose  pumice- 
stones,  which  lay  many  feet  deep,  or  were 
entangled  and  overwhelmed  in  the  mud 
streams,  or  were  struck  down  by  the 
rocks  which  fell  from  the  heavens.  If 
they  escaped  these  dangers,  blinded  by 
the  drifting  ashes  and  groping  in  the  dark, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  they  were 
overcome  by  the  sulphurous  vapors,  and, 
sinking  on  the  highways,  were  soon  buried 
beneath  the  volcanic  matter.  Even  many 
who  had  gained  the  open  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eruption  were  overtaken 
by  the  darkness  and  falling  cinders,  and 
perished  miserably  in  the  fields  or  on  the 
-shore,  where  they  had  vainly  sought 
means  of  flight. 

in  three  days  the  doomed  town  had 


disappeared.  It  lay  beneath  a  vast  mass 
of  ashes,  pumice-stones,  and  hardened 
mud,  to  which  subsequent  eruptions,  oo- 
curing  at  intervals  during  eighteen  centu- 
ries, added  fresh  materials.  Gradually 
above  them  there  accumulated,  from  year 
to  year,  the  rich  vegetable  mould,  formed 
from  the  volcanic  soil, in  which  were  again 
tended  the  vine  and  the  olive-tree. 

The  miserable  inhabitants  who  survived 
the  catastrophe  returned,  after  the  erup- 
tion had  ceased,  to  the  site  of  their  buned 
homes.  Many  dug  into  the  ruins  to  find 
the  property  they  had  abandoned  in  their 
flight.  That  which  was  most  valuable 
was  thus,  in  many  cases,  recovered.  At  a 
later  period  the  statues  were  carefully 
sought  for  in  the  public  places  and  were 
removed  to  adorn  other  sites,  and  the 
richer  marbles  and  hewn  stones  were  car- 
ried away  for  the  construction  of  other 
edifices,  the  ruins  aflbrding  to  many  gen- 
erations a  rich  mine  of  building  matenals. 
But  no  attempt  was  ever  made  either  to 
rebuild  the  town  itself  or  to  construct 
another  upon  its  site.  As  years  rolled  on 
all  traces  of  it  passed  away,  except,  per- 
haps, the  upper  part  of  some  v^st  build- 
ing, such  as  the  Amphitheater,  which  rose 
above  the  surroundmg  soil.  Its  ruins  lay 
deep  beneath  the  cultivated  fields,  and 
Pompeii  slept  for  seventeen  hundred  years 
wrapped  in  its  shroud  of  lava-mud  and 
ashes.  And  so  it  remained,  forsaken  and 
forgotten,  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  this  now 
celebrated  town,  as  written  in  its  ruins 
brought  to  light  in  our  days.  Every  inci- 
dent we  have  mentioned  is  recorded  in 
them.  The  history  of  Pompeii  and  of  its 
inhabitants,  neglected  by  cotemporary 
writers,  and  the  story  of  its  destruction, 
may  be  restored  from  its  remains.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  describe  these  re- 
markable and  interesting  ruins.  The 
buried  city — the  awful  catastrophe  by 
which  it  was  overwhelmed — its  marvel- 
ous resurrection  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries — have  formed  the  theme 
of  many  an  able  and  poetic  pen.  Nor  are 
we  about  to  enter  into  any  abstruse  ar- 
chaeological disquisitions  upon  the  many 
curious  questions  connft^ted  with  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  people,  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  the  arts  and  domestic 
life  of  the  Romans  in  general,  suggested 
by  the  objects  discovered.  We  must  re- 
fer those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire  into 
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such  matters  to  the  still  standard  works 
of  Mazois  and  Gell,  to  the  more  recent 
labors  of  Overbeck  and  Niccolini,  and  to 
the  excellent  topographical  description  in 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy. 
Moreover  there  are  few  persons  of  educa- 
tion who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
things,  and  \h  these  days  of  travel  many 
have  examined  for  themselves  the  un- 
rivaled collection  of  antiquities  gathered 
together  from  the  buried  towns  which  has 
ffiven  a  wide  renown  to  the  Museum  of 
iNaples.  Our  object  is  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  important  additions  recently  made 
by  the  Cavalier  Fiorelli  to  Pompeian  lit 
eratnre,  and  to  notice  some  interesting 
details  in  the  histoyy  of  the  former  and 
more  recent  discoveries.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  lately  been  placed  bv  the  Italian 
government  at  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Museum,  and  who  was  previously  the  di- 
rector of  the  works  at  Pompeii,  has  col- 
lected together  and  published  the  notes 
and  journals  kept  by  those  employed  in 
the  excavations  from  the  first  discovery 
of , the  iiiins  in  the  last  century  down  to 
the  present  time.  They  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  detailed  reports  made  at 
short  intervals,  sometimes  from  day  to 
day,  of  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
upon  the  various  objects  found  amongst 
the  ruins.  Many  of  these  documents  had 
been  stolen,  but  were  traced  into  Jirivate 
hands  by  Signor  Fiorelli.  The  larger 
number  are  carefully  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  museum.  They  furnish 
a  variety  of  new  and  interesting  informa- 
tion which  had  been  before  inaccessible  to 
those  who  wrote  upon  Pompeii.  The  full 
and,  in  some  ca^es,  carefully  -  recorded 
details  they  contain  enable  us  to  restore, 
in  many  instances,  the  buildings  which 
have  perished  since  their  discovery,  and 
to  understand  much  which  might  other- 
wise perplex  the  antiquarian.  Signor  Fio- 
relli has  thus  renderea  an  important  serv- 
ice to  archaBolo<ry,  and  has  added  to  the 
literary  treasures  of  his  country. 

We  learn  from  these  records  that  the 
excavations  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Pompeii  were  made  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.,  the  first  Bourbon  king  of 
Naples.  The  earliest  journals  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  written  in  Spanish.  In  the 
year  1748  a  certain  Colonel  Don  Rucco 
Alcubierre  had  been  sent  to  examine  a  sub- 
terranean canal  which  had  been  construct- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water 


to  a  powder  manufactory  in  the  small  town 
of  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  He  heard  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  that  the  remains  of  a  buried 
house  had  been  discovered  about  two  miles 
off,  and  that  statues  and  other  objects  of 
antiquity  had  been  taken  from  them.  It 
occurrea  to  h^m  that  these  ruins  roust  be* 
long  to  the  ancient  city  of  Stabiae,  which 
had  been  overwhelmed,  like  Pompeii,  by 
the  great  eruption  of  a.d.  79,  and  whose 
site  had  been  sought  for  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  well  known  that  beneath 
the  soil,  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  the  sea,  there  lay  buried  more  than 
one  town.  Remains  of  antiquity  had 
been  frequently  discovered  near  this  spot. 
The  water-course  we  have  mentioned  had 
been  dug  through  the  very  center  of  Pom- 
peii,  and  had  laid  bare  the  fouadations  of 
many  ancient  edifices. 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, to  remind  the  reader  how  Pompeii 
was  buried.  It  is  commonly  but  errone- 
onslv  supposed  that  the  town  was  over- 
whelmed by  lava  ejected  from  the  crater 
of  the  volcano,  ouch  lava-streams,  like 
broad  water-courses  of  black  rock,  may  be 
traced  down  the  sides  of  Vesuvius :  some 
may  be  of  the  date  of  the  great  eruption 
which  destroyed  the  town,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  none  of  them  reached  the  town 
itself.  Pompeii  owed  its  destruction  to 
two  causes.  Ashes  and  small  pumice- 
stones,  like  white  cinders,  were  thr6wn 
out  of  the  crater,  and  fell  in  dense  show- 
ers over  the  surrounding  country.  They 
were  probably  carried  to  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  wind,  but  the  greater  part 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  coast  between 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea  on 
which  Herculaneura,  Pompeii,  and  Stabise 
stood.  The  Italians  call  these  pumice- 
stones  "  rapillo,"  or  "  lapillo  ; "  in  the  ear- 
lier records  the  former  word  is  used.  In 
addition  to  the  "lapillo,"  torrents  of  mud, 
formed  by  ashes,  lava,  and  other  v  olcanio 
matter,  mingled  with  water  abundantly 
ejected  from  the  crater,  rolled  down  the 
mountain-side,  and,  spreading  in  broad 
streams  as  they  reached  the  lower  coun- 
try, completely  covered  every  thing  with- 
in their  reach.  This  thick  mud,  called  by 
the  Italians  '*  lava  bavosa,"  accumulated 
wherever  it  was  checked,  and  penetrating 
into  every  nook  and  cranny,  soon  harden- 
ed and  encased  every  object  with  which 
it  was  brought  into  contact.  In  its  hard 
state  it  is  called  "  taono." 
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Influential  citizens  and  voters  were  can- 
vaBRing  for  their  favorite  candidates,  and 
party  spirit  ran  high.  The  owners  of  the 
neighboring  villas  and  the  population  of 
the  villages  had  gathered  to  the  town  to 
take  part  in  the  contest,  and  the  moment 
being  one  of  public  excitement,  the  forum, 
the  temples,  and  the  theaters  were  throng- 
ed with  an  eager  multitude. 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous 
warning,  a  vast  column  of  black  smoke 
burst  from  the  overhanging  mountain. 
Rising  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the 
cloudless  summer  f^ky,  it  then  gradually 
spread  itself  out  like  the  head  of  some 
mighty  Italian  pine,  hiding  the  siAi  and 
overshadowing  the  earth  for  many  a 
league.  The  darkness  grew  into  profound 
night,  onlv  broken*,  by  the  blue  and  sul- 
phurous flashes  which  darted  froi^  the 
f)itchy  cloud.  Soon  a  thick  rain  of  thin, 
ight  ashes,  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
touch,  fell  upon  the  land.  Then  quickly 
succeeded  showers  of  small,  hot  stones, 
mingled  with  heavier  masses,  and  emit- 
ting stifling  mephitic  fumes.  Afler  a 
time  the  sound  as  of  approaching  torrents 
was  heard,  and  soon  steaming  rivers  of 
dense  black  mud  poured  slowly  but  irre- 
sistibly down  the  mountain-sides,  and  cur- 
dled through  the  streets  —  insidiously 
creeping  into  such  recesses  as  even  the 
subtle  ashes  had  failed  to  penetrate. 
There  was  now  no  place  of  shelter  left. 
Ko  man  could  defena  himself  against  this 
double  enemy.  It  was  too  late  for  flight 
for  such  as  ha^  remained  behind.  Those 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  houses  or  in  the  subterranean 
passages  were  closed  up  for  ever.  Those 
who  sought  to  flee  through  the  streets 
were  clogged  by  the  small,  loose  pumice- 
stones,  which  lay  many  feet  deep,  or  were 
entangled  and  overwhelmed  in  the  mud 
streams,  or  were  struck  down  by  the 
rocks  which  fell  from  the  heavens.  If 
they  escaped  these  dangers,  blinded  by 
the  drifting  ashes  and  groping  in  the  dark, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  they  were 
overcome  by  the  sulphurous  vapors,  and, 
sinking  on  the  highways,  were  soon  buried 
beneath  the  volcanic  matter.  Even  many 
who  had  gained  the  open  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eruption  were  overtaken 
by  the  darkness  and  falling  cinders,  and 
perished  miserably  in  the  helds  or  on  the 
sea-shore,  where  they  had  vainly  sought 
the  means  of  flight. 

In  three  days  the  doomed  town  had 


disappeared.  It  lay  beneath  a  vast  mus 
of  ashes,  pumice-stones,  and  hardened 
mud,  to  which  subsequent  eruptiona,  o» 
curing  at  intervals  during  eighteen  centu- 
ries, added  fresh  matenals.  Gradually 
above  them  there  accumulated,  from  jmt 
to  year,  the  rich  vegetable  moald,  formed 
from  the  volcanic  soil,  in  which  were  again 
tended  the  vine  and  the  olive-tree. 

The  miserable  inhabitaiots  who  sarvived 
the  catastrophe  returned,  after  the  emp- 
tion  had  ceased,  to  the  site  of  their  buried 
homes.  Many  dug  into  the  ruins  to  find 
the  property  they  had  abandoned  in  their 
flight.  That  which  was  most  valuabk 
was  thus,  in  many  cases,  recovered.  At  a 
later  period  the  stataes  were  carefullf 
sought  for  in  the  public  places  and  wait 
removed  to  adorn  other  sites,  and  the 
richer  marbles  and  hewn  stones  were  ei^ 
ried  away  for  the  construction  of  other 
edifices,  the  ruins  aflfording  to  many  gen* 
erations  a  rich  mine  of  bauding  matenslii 
But  no  attempt  was  ever  made  either  ts 
rebuild  the  town  itself  or  to  constnMI 
another  upon  its  site.  As  years  rolled  on 
all  traces  of  it  passed  away,  exoept,  per- 
haps, the  upper  part  of  some  vast  boild- 
ing,  such  as  the  Amphitheater,  whloh  ross 
above  the  surroundmg  soil.  Its  ruins  tar 
deep  beneath  the  cultivated  fields,  ana 
Pompeii  slept  for  seventeen  hundred  yens 
wrapped  in  its  shroud  of  lava-mud  and 
ashes.  And  so  it  remained,  forsaken  and 
forgotten,  until  the  middle  of  the  Isst 
century. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  this  nov 
celebrated  town,  as  written  in  its  ruins 
brought  to  light  in  our  days.  Every  ind- 
dent  we  have  mentioned  is  recorded  in 
them.  The  history  of  Pompeii  and  of  lis 
inhabitants,  neglected  b^  cotemporaiy 
writers,  and  the  story  of  its  destruoUon, 
may  be  restored  from  its  remains.  It  ii 
not  our  intention  to  describe  these  re- 
markable and  interesting  ruins.  The 
buried  city — the  awful  catastrophe  Inr 
which  it  was  overwhelmed — its  marrel- 
ous  resurrection  after  the  lapse  of  to 
many  centuries — have  formed  the  theme 
of  many  an  able  and  poetic  pen.  Nor  ars 
we  about  to  enter  into  any  abstruse  ar- 
chaeological disquisitions  upon  the  many 
curious  questions  connftstea  with  the  an* 
cient  history  of  the  people,  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  the  arts  and  domestie 
life  of  the  Romans  in  general,  suggested 
by  the  objects  discovered.  We  must  r^ 
fer  those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire  nto 
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year  1 703,*  and  settled  the  doubts  as  to 
the  town,  the  site  of  which  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  excavations  were  carried  on  for 
maijy  years  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and 
with  very  varying  succes^s.  The  work- 
men eru[)loyed  were  chiefly  condemned 
felons,  who  worked  chained  in  pairs,  and 
Mohammedan  plaves  taken  from  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates.  The  greatest  secrecy  was 
mniiitained,  and  no  stranger  could  obtain 
adiiiission  to  the  ruins.  No  reuular  plan 
seoms  to  have  been  made  of  the  part  of 
the  town  uncovered,  nor  was  there  anv 
attempt  to  restore  or  keep  up  the  build- 
ings. The  reports  contain  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  tne  discoveries — the  statues, 
pniiitings  on  the  walls,  and  the  various 
obji  cts  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  meUils. 
SiK'h  things  were  diligently  searched  for, 
and  were  sent  oif  to  the  royal  collection 
as  soon  as  discovered.  Copies  were  taken 
of  tiie  most  important  paintings,  which 
were  then  detached  from  the  walls,  and 
transferred  to  the  museum,  the  ediflces  in 
which  they  were  found  being  left  to  per- 
ish, or  being  again  covered  up  with  the 
rubbi^^h  removed  from  adjoining  excava- 
tions. 

JMany  of  the  statues  found  during  the 
early  period  of  the  excavations  reUiined 
the  colors  with  which  they  had  been 
originally  painted,  thus  affording  a  con- 
clusive argument  to  those  who  maintain 
that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  col- 
oring their  sculpture.  These  colors  are 
always  particularly  noted  in  the  reports. 
Tims,  on  the  18th  February,  1765,  we 
ha\e  recorded  the  discovery  of  a  statue 
of  Venus  leaving  the  bath  and  wringing 
her  tresses.  "She  is  naked  from  the 
waist  upward  ;  her  hair  is  tinted  yellow  ; 
round  her  neck  is  a  gold  necklace;  she 
has  also  her  breasts  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  stomach  gilt;  the  drapery  which 
covers  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is 
painted  red  (turchino).''^  Again  in  1766, 
behiTid  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  in 
a  Tiiehe  adorned  with  ornaments  in  stucco,' 
was  ftiund  a  statue  of  Bacchus.  His  hair 
was  ^^artly  gilt  and.  partly  tinted,  as  also 
his  eyebrows  and  eyes.  The  bunches  of 
grapes  in  the  garland  encircling  his  tem- 
ples  were  painted.      Around  his  neck, 

•  An  inscription  with  the  name  of  FQMPEI  . 
.  .  had  been  discovered  in  1689,  but  b«d  not 
Bcrvrd  to  identify  the  site  of  the  town. — QwmaU 
degli  Scavi,  Xo.  2. 
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arms,  and  wrists  were  golden  ornaments* 
The  goa^skin  which  hung  from  his  left 
shoulder  was  spotted  with  gold,  and  his 
buskins,  formed  of  two  skins,  were  partly 
gilt  and  partly  tinted.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  againbt  which  he  leant  and  the  tiger 
by  his  side-  were  also  colored.  Many 
other  parts  of  the  statue  appear  to  have 
been  originally  gilt  and  probably  colored, 
but  the  gilding  had  yielded  to  time,  and 
only  faint  traces  of  it  could  be  seen«*  A 
female  figure  in  marble,  discovered  in  the 
same  temple,  had,  the  upper  half  of  the 
drapery  above  the  girdle  gilt;  and  the 
lower  part  painted  red,  and  studded  with 
various  ornaments  in  gold. 

In  December,  1766,  were  discovered 
the  ban*acks  of  the  gladiators,  identified 
by  many  inscriptions  containing  the  names 
of  gladiatorial  families  and  by  the  rude 
drawings  of  combats  upon  the  walls.  One 
of  its  numerous  chambers  was  a  prison,  the 
contents  of  which  are  still  amongst*  the 
most  curious  relics  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Naples.  The  skeletons  of  four 
prisoners  were  found  with  their  feet  in 
iron  stocks.  A  lock  fastening  the  bar 
which  confined  their  ankles  still  remained, 
and  on  the  ground  wan  the  key,  which  had 
probably  been  left  by  the  guards  when 
they  fled,  abandoning  their  wretched 
charge.  Four  vizored  helmets,  several- 
pairs  of  greaves,  and  other  portions  of 
armor,  of  bron^,  and  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, had  fallen  from  the  nails  to 
which  they  bad  been  hung  against  the 
wall.  Some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  use,  but 
were  prizes  given  to  successful  gladiators. 
Their  size  and  weight,  and  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  embossed  figures  and  orna- 
ments with  which  they  are  covered,  may 
confirm  this  conjecture.  One  or  two  coins 
of  small  value,  an  earthen  pot,  and  a  brok- 
en oil  lamp,  were  the  only  other  objects 
found^  in  the  place,  except  a  bottomless 
wine-jar,  in  which  were  the  bones  of  a 
new-born  child.    Were  these  the  proofs 


*This  beantifol  statue  had  been  broken  into 
several  pieces,  and  had  heen  repaired  bv  the  an- 
cients with  iron  brackets.  It  had  probably  been 
thrown  frott  its  pedeetal  during  tba  farthqaaka 
of  A.i>.  68.  In  1858  a  eolosaal  statue  of  aa  emper- 
or in  marble  was  dlseovered — ^the  hair  of  which 
was  painted  red,  the  mtfUtle  purple,  and  the  bus- 
kins black.  Another  statue,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent CScero,  had  the  hair,  face,  and  byee  painted, 
and  tlie  U^gk  edbrtd  purplt.— Qall,  toL  L  p.  77^ 
9da«riMi 
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of  a  crime  committed  by  one  of  the  mis- 
erable inmates  of  the  prison  ? 

The  6ih  April,  1709,  was  a  great  day 
for  Pompeii.  The  superintendent  of  the 
excavations  was  at  that  time  Signor  la 
Vega,  an  intelligent  antiquary,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  make  any 
thing  like  a  detailed  plan  of  the  ruins. 
He  had  prepared  a  "  scavo "  (an  excava- 
tion) for  the  king.  His  majesty  arrived 
accompanied  by  the  queen,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Joseph  II.,  witli  his  celebrated 
minister  Count  Kannitz,  and  the  English 
representative  at  the  Neapolitan  court. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  with  his  antiquary,  M. 
d'Ancrevil,  who,  at  the  command  of  the 
king,  become  the  cicerone  of  the  distin- 
guished party.  The  "  scavo  "  was  unusu- 
ally successful,  and  a  large  number  of  in- 
teresting oVgects  in  bronze  and  other 
metals,  in  glass,  in  terra  cotta  and  in  bone, 
were  extracted  from  the  "  lapillo."  So 
rich  was  the  find  that  the  emperor,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  sagacious  of 
the  party,  suspected  a  trick,  which  bad 
probably  already  been  played,  as  it  has 
frequently  been  since,  upon  royal  visitors. 
He  desired  to  know  whether  these  curious 
relics  had  not  been  artfully  concealed  be- 
fore his  arrival.  Signor  la  Vega  hastened 
to  prove  to  him  that  his  suspicions  were 
untounded,  and  to  pay  courtier-like  com- 
pliments to  his  royal  master,  for  whom 
alone,  he  declared,  of  all  living  sovereigns, 
such  a  fortunate  chance  was  reserved. 
His  imperial  majesty  was  but  little  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  the  works 
were  carried  on,  and  proceeded  to  take 
his  royal  brother  roundly  to  task  for  his 
neglect.  Being  told  that  only  thirty 
workmen  were  employed,  he  asked  the 
king  how  he  could  allow  so  great  a  work 
to  go  on  so  languidly.  His  majesty  re- 
plied, after  the  true  Neapolitan  fashion, 
**  that  little  by  little  every  thing  would  be 
done."  This  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
eager  emperor.  "Three  thousand  men, 
at  least,"  he  exclaimed,  "  should  be  put 
to  such  a  work.  Why,  there  is  nothmg 
like  it  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
and  these  discoveries  are  the  special  honor 
of  your  majesty's  kingdom."  When  shown 
the  plan  ot  the  ruins,  he  asked  for  several 
buildings  which  he  had  not  seen.  On  be 
ing  informed  that  they  had  been  covered 
up  by  the  rubbish  taken  from  other  parts 
of  the  excavations,  lie  turned  to  the  king, 
and  inquired  sharply,  how  he  could  have 
permitted  this  to  be  done.    His  majesty, 


of  course,  threw  the  blame  upon  **  his  lale 
august  father."  Signor  la  Ve^a  en deavor> 
ed  to  furnish  further  explanations  and  ex- 
cuses, which  were  probably  considered 
•but  little  satisfactory  by  the  emperor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveriei 
recorded  in  the  journals  was  made  on  the 
12th  December,  1772.  For  some  weeks 
workmen  had  been  employed  in  dearing 
out  the  ruins  of  a  house  of  considerable 
size,  evidently  the  residence  of  a  man  of 
wealth,  outside  the  gate  leading  to  Her^ 
culaneum.  Afler  exploring  many  roomi^ 
containing  various  objects  of  value,  thef 
came  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  lon^  snl^ 
terranean  passage.  Here  encased  m  the 
hardened  mud  they  found  a  group  of 
skeletons,  consisting  of  eighteen  fbD- 
grown  persons,  mostly  women,  a  boy, 
and  a  very  young  child.  It  is  conjee- 
tured  that  these  were  the  remains  of  tbe 
family  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  is 
supposed  without  sufficient  grounds,  to 
have  been  a  certain  Diomedes,  from  a 
tomb  inscribed  with  that  name  discover 
ed  in  the  street  hard  by. 

These  victims  of  the  eruption  had  Fonght 
refuge  in  a  vaulted  corridor,  forming;  a 
square,  which,  from  the  number  of  wine- 
jars  found  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
a  wine-cellar.  They  had  hoped  that  the 
strong  stone  vault  would  have  protected 
them  against  the  shower  of  pumioe-slonei 
and  ashes,  and  the  falling  masses  which 
first  issued  from  the  black  cloud  that 
covered  the  heavens,  and  which  thej 
vainly  believed  would  la>t  but  for  a  little 
time.  They  were  not,  however,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  insidious  mud,  which,  en- 
tering by  the  small  windows  and  oosins 
through  every  opening,  gradually  gathered 
round  them.  There  were  no  means  of 
flight.  The  entrance  was  closed  against 
them  by  the  accumulating  ^^  latiillo.** 
Huddled  into  a  corner,  and  nestled  ia 
each  other's  arms,  they  were,  little  by 
little,  covered  by  the  rising  mud.  Wt 
may  hope  that  they  were  not  exposed  to 
a  lingering  death,  but  that,  overi*ome  by 
the  sulphurous  fumes,  they  were  soon  lost 
to  consciousness. 

The  mud  rapidly  hardened  round  the 
bodies,  and  preserved  almost  a  perfeet 
mould  of  the  unhappy  victims  as  they  had 
clung  together  in  the  last  agony  of  death 
— a  more  touching  g][oup  than  ever  sculp- 
tor has'  invented.  The  flesh  and  all  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  the  homan  tnam 
had  long  periished;  but  the  bone* 
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left  in  the  hollow  mould  which  the  limbs 
had  formed.  In  some  ioHtances  the  hair 
was  still  attached  to  the  skulls ;  and  it  was 
noted  that  a  young  girl  had  her  long 
tresses  twisted  in  elaborate  plaits.  The 
clothes  they  wore  had  been  carbonized; 
but  there  were  remains  of  them,  which,  with 
the  impression  they  had  left  upon  the  tnud, 
served  to  show  their  texture,  and  to  prove 
that  of  those  who  had  perished  some  were 
clothed  in  much  coarser  garments  than 
others.  The  superintendent,  who  was 
present  at  the  discovery,  was  even  able 
to  ascertain  that  most  of  the  women  wore 
over  their  heads  linen  drapery,  which  fell 
to  their  shoulders ;  that  their  dresses  con- 
sisted, in  most  cases,  of  several  gowns,  as 
it  were,  one  over  the  other ;  that  their 
lower  limbs  were  clothed  in  linen  or  cloth 
trowsers,  "  cut  in  the  form  of  long  draw- 
ers ;"  and  that  whilst  some  wore  shoes  or 
sandals,  the  feet  of  otherB  had  been  naked. 
One  lady  was  distinguished  by  the  rich- 
ness of  her  jeweled  ornaments  and  the  fine- 
ness of  her  linen.  The  whole  story  was 
thus  told  ;  the  servants  and  dependents  of 
the  family  had  died  in  the  same  straggle 
with  their  master  and  mistress. 

Fragments  of  the  singular  c^ts  we  have 
described  were  cut  from  the  surrounding 
soil.  The  perfect  mould  of  the  bosom  of 
a  girl,  of  exquisite  form,  with  the  thin 
drapery  which  partly  covered  it,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
in  the  Naples  Museum.  It  has  now  al- 
most crumbled  away.  Unfortunately  the 
happy  i<lea  which  afterward  occurred  to 
Sigijor  Fiorelli,  and  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  allude,  had  not  suggested  itself 
to  those  who  then  bad  the  direction  of  the 
excavations. 

Many  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  such 
as  arn»lets,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  finger- 
riiigs,  a  few  engraved  gems,  twenty-eignt 
coins,  chiefly  of  Vespasian  and  Sergius 
Galba,  bronze  candelabra  and  vases,  parts 
of  a  casket — probably  the  jewel-case  of 
the  lady  of  the  house— a  bunch  of  keys, 
a  wooden  comb,  a  piece  of  coral,  and 
some  other  objects,  were  discovered  near 
this  group. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  centary  the  ex- 
cavations were  allowed  to  languish.  No 
discoveries  of  any  importance  are  record- 
ed in  the  reports.  The  authorities  appear 
to  have  contined  themselves  to  preserving 
some  of  the  most  important  buildings  a^ 
ready  uncovered,  and  to  keeping  them 
free  from  rubbbh.    The  grass  hiul  btai 


allowed  to  grow  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
deserted  rums.  The  remains  were  so  ill 
guarded  that  frequent  complaints  are  made 
of  robberies  of  interesting  objects.  Few 
strangers  of  distinction  appear  to  have 
visited  Pompeii  in  those  unsettled  times. 
In  the  records  of  March,  1806,  Prince  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  is  mentioned  as  a  visitor ; 
an4  it  is  auly  noted  that  he  generously 
bestowed  two  louis  d'ors  and  forty-eight 
carlini  on  the  soldiers  who  had  the  custo- 
dy of  them. 

In  the  same  year  the  intelligent  minis- 
ter of  Murat,  Saliceti,  gave  some  impulse 
to  the  work,  by  undertaking  excavations 
at  his  own  expense ;  but  his  success  does 
not  seem  to  have  encouraged  him  to  per-  ^ 
severe,  for  the  experiment  was  soon  dis- 
continued, as  we  are  told,  *^  a  motivo  di 
manoanza  di  denaro."  In  the  government 
excavations  only  eight  men  were  employ- 
ed, and  even  these  did  not  receive  their 
pay.  It  is  hinted  that  there  was  conse- 
quently much  difliculty  in  keeping  them 
at  their  work. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  excavations  were  carried  on  with  more 
activity.  The  king  and  the  queen  fre- 
quently visited  them,  and  the  superintend- 
ent always  contrived  to  have  a  good  crop 
of  antiquities  ready  for  the  royal  party. 
The  reports  of  the  discoveries  now  began 
to  excite  great  interest  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  ruins  of  Pompeii  were  among 
the  principal  obiects  which  attracted  the 
stream  of  travelers  flowing  to  Italy  after 
the  peace.  The  visits  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction are  frequently  recorded  in  the 
journals.  When  any  such  appeared  at 
Naples  they  were  usually  honored  by  a 
special  ^^soavo.'*  The  presence  of  the 
rrinces  of  Wales  and  of  Oanova  is  spe- 
ciallv  noted,  and  that  of  many  crowned 
heads  and  royal  personages  from  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  Europe. 

In  October  of  1818  we  find  the  record 
of  a  somewhat  carious  discovery.  Two 
soldiers  of  the  guard  of  veterans  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  excavated 
monuments — a  duty,  by  the  way,  which 
thev  very  ill  performed,  as  frequent  oorn* 
plaints  of  robberies  and  of  the  deiace«. 
ment  of  paintings  still  occur  in  the  official 
reports — were  walking  on  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  oity,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  fox.  .The  animal  took  refuge  In  a 
small  secret  staircase  leading  into  a  sub- 
terranean paeeage  beneath  the  wallti 
throiigh  wmoh  tM  PMnpdan  Karriaan  ia 
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supposed  to  have  issued  when  intending 
to  surprise  an  enemy  investing  the  town. 
Our  two  gallant  veterans,  it  is  declared, 
did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  forcing  their 
way  through  the  rubbish  into  a  vaulted 
chamber.  Instead  of  finding  the  fox  they 
discovered  parts  of  a  bronze  figure,  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  lying  among  hu- 
man skulls  and  bones.  These  fragments 
proved  to  belong  to  a  statue  of  Apollo, 
other  parts  of  which  had  in  the  previous 
year  been  taken  out  of  a  ciJ;tern  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  and  a  mile  distant 
from  the  walls.  Still  the  left  arm  and  leg 
were  wanting.  These  were  found  shortly 
after,  among  a  mass  of  fragments  which 
had  been  collected  during  former  excava- 
tions, and  placed  in  a  mai^azine.  The 
whole  statue  was  thus  restored,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Roval 
Museum.  This  discovery  shows  that  be- 
fore the  town  was  overwhelmed  the  in- 
habitants had  attempted  to  carry  off  many 
of  their  most  precious  things.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  bronze  statue  had  been 
thrown  down  and  broken  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  metal.  Those  who  sought  to  bear 
part  of  it  away  had  endeavored  to  escape 
by  the  secret  passage.  They  had  found 
the  concealed  outlet  leading  into  the  open 
country  already  blocked  up  by  the  pumice 
stones.  They  retraced  their  steps,  but  the 
entrance  had  in  the  mean  while  been  closed 
against  them,  and  they  perished  miser- 
ably. These  little  episodes  in  the  excava- 
tions give  a  singuhir  interest  to  the  buried 
ruins.  They  bring  before  us  in  a  vivid 
manner  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe, 
Bnd  chronicle,  as  it  were  in  a  book,  the 
events  of  that  fatal  day. 

In  1821  the  Austrians  had  occupied  the 
Neapolitan  States.  They  were  not  less 
merciless  to  the  treasures  of  Pompeii  than 
they  have  ever  been  to  other  monuments 
of  Itiilian  genius.  One  of  the  princi[)al 
causes  of  the  intense  and  unquenchable 
hatred  of  the  Italians  against  their  former 
opprcHitors  arises  from  the  contempt  which 
the  Austrians  have  shown  for  those  gr«at 
works  of  art  which  are  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  Italian  people.  The  policy 
of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  appears  to  have 
been  to  destroy,  as  far  as  tliey  could  ven- 
ture, all  traces  and  memory  of  the  former 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
which  they  held  in  subjection — as  if  by 
fiU(h  means  they  could  trample  out  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  which  had  for  gen- 
erations formed  the  only  hereditary  wealth 


I  of  the  Italian  nation.  They  quartered 
their  soldiers  in  the  fresco-painted  chapeb 
and  town-halls ;  turned  the  oonventa,  fviSi 
of  the  marvels  of  art,  into  stables  and 
military  magazines ;  and  billeted  their  un- 
couth and  filthy  Croats  in  tho  lordlietl 
mansions,  where  the  most  splendid  fa^l^ 
ture  and  the  richest  decorations  of  tilt 
Italian  classic  age  served  for  fire-wood  or 
were  wantonly  destroyed.  It  is  Hiogolar 
that  a  government  boasting  of  Ita  refine 
ment  and  civilization,  and  not  insensibh^ 
north  of  the  Alps,  to  the  influence  of  the 
fine  arts  and  to  the  good  opinion  of  En- 
rope,  should  have  committed  this  egrt^ 
gious  blunder  in  Italy.  In  the  joaroamof 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii  we  have  mA 
entries  as  this:  ^^  June  30th  fl821>.  Yes- 
terday a  party  of  Austrian  soldiere  in  gar- 
rison at  ToiTe  deir  Annunziata,  havuiff 
penetrated  into  various  parts  of  this  royd 
domain,  committed  serious  iropertineneei 
{d^lle  aerie  impertintme).  Among  otber 
things,  they  broke  in  pieces  a  fiAe  amphora 
of  terra  cotta,  and  even  threw  down  the 
columns  which  formed  the  peristyle  of 
the  ancient  public  edifice,  snppoeed  to  be 
a  Lyca^um,  and  were  connected  with  the 
Temple  of  Isis.*' 

During  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  the 
principal  object  of  those  who  had  the  caie 
of  the  ruins  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
sufficient  discoveries  of  interest  to  attract 
strangers,  and  thus  to  increase  the  r^ 
sources  of  the  establishment  and  of  the 
State.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  nal 
love  of  art,  or  in  that  liberal  spirit  wfakh 
should  characterize  it.  The  excavatiooi 
at  Pom j^eii,  like  every  thing  else  in  the 
kingdom,  became  a  vehicle  for  jobberj 
and  public  robbery.  They  were  ffivea 
over  to  such  persons  as  were  able  to  bribe 
those  about  the  king,  or  could  oommaad 
influence  at  court^at  one  time  toaiavoi^ 
ite  scene-painter.  The  object  was  to  make 
as  much  as  possible  ont  of  them.  Strang- 
ers were  only  allowed  to  visit  them  under 
the  most  stringent  regulations.  To  draw^ 
to  copy,  or  even  to  take  the  roughest  noteSi 
was  strictly  forbidden.  The  mere  IraTel- 
er  was  not  even  allowed  to  make  from  the 
ruins  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  heantifid 
scenery  which  surronnds  them.  It  was 
only  when  a  painting  or  an  object  of  in- 
terest had  been  discovered  for  some  yean 
that — ai\er  going  through  all  nianner  </ 
forms  and  waiting  many  a  day-— tbn  a^ 
chieologist  or  the  artist  oonid  obtaiiipe^ 
mission  to  make  a  drawing  of  it^     neiie 
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illiberal  rules  were  extended  tothecolleo- 
tiona  iu  the  museum.  No  one  was  exempt 
from  them,  except  the  small  knot  of  per- 
sons who  had  obtained  the  excluHive  priv- 
ilege of  publication,  and  who  looked  upon 
it  an  a  profitable  monopoly.  Even  Sir 
W.  Gell,  whose  first  work  upon  Pompeii 
had  done  bo  much  to  call  attention  to  the 
ruins  and  to  make  them  known  to  the 
most  profitable  of  visitors  at  that  time, 
the  Enij^lish,  and  who,  himself  a  resident 
at  Naples,  was  ever  ready  to  open  bis 
rich  portfolios  and  his  valuable  collections 
and  library  to  students  of  all  nations,  was 
not  allowed  to  execute  drawings  for  the 
second  series  of  his  work — the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  which  were  actually  in- 
terdicted under  a  heavy  penalty.  It  was 
only  by  stealth  that  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining his  illustrations,  and  in  preserving 
the  record  of  many  valuable  monuments 
which  have  since  perished. 

As  in  every  other  public  department  of 
Naples,  a  crowd  of  hungry  hangers-on 
fed  upon  the  traveler.  The  principal  ruins 
were  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  one  of 
these  harpies,  who  pounced  upon  the  vis- 
itor, and  extorted  a  fee  before  he  would 
0[)en  the  gate.  Of  course  they  robbed 
every  one  alike.  Some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  discovered  in  the  ruins  were 
stolen  by  the  guardians  themselves,  and 
were  sold  to  those  who  supplied  the  vari- 
ous public  and  private  museums  in  Eu- 
rope. Many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
ancient  art  in  the  valuable  collection  of 
Greek  and: Roman  antiquities  brou>&ht  to- 
gether by  Sir  W.  Temple,  long  our  minis- 
ter at  Naples,  and  so  munificently  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  British  nation, 
were  obtained  from  dealers,  who  openly 
offered  the  plundered  property  for  sale. 
It  was  even  suspected  that  the  govern- 
ment officials  themselves  shared  in  the 
profit. 

During  this  period,  however,  many  pre- 
cious discoveries  were  made.  Probably 
the  most  remarkable  was  that,  in  1831,  of 
the  great  mosaic,  supposed  to  represent 
the  battle  of  Issus,  forming  the  pavement 
of  a  chamber  in  the  so-called  house  of  the 
Faun.  This  was  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing residences  in  Pompeii,  and  no  doubt 
belonged  to  a  man  of  wealth  and  rare 
taste.  It  had  suifered  from  the  first  earth- 
quake. Its  owner  was  reimiriog  it  when 
the  eruption  took  place.  The. remains  of 
more  ancient  frescoes  may  be  detected 
under  the  newly  executed  peintiogs.  Filee 


of  bricks,  a  long  frieze  in  terra  cotta,  cov* 
ered  with  stucco  bas-reliefs,  representing 
Nereids  riding  on  sea-monstera,  and  a 
large  collection  of  various  marbles  for  the 
pavements,  were  found  in  the  house  ready 
for  use.  In  the  midst  of  a  court-yard, 
surrounded  by  a  portico,  there  had  been 
a  flower-garden;  in  its  center  stood  a 
graceful  marble  fountain ;  at  the  four  cor- 
ners were  placed  vases  and  statues.  Open- 
ing upon  tnis  garden  was  a  small  chamber, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  formed  by  two 
elegant  columns  and  two  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  painted  red.  Between 
the  columns  was  a  pavement  in  colored 
mosaic,  representing  the  course  of  the 
Nile.  Various  Egyptian  animals,  a  croco- 
dile, a  hippopotamus,  an  ichneumon,  and 
many  gay  birds  floating  on. the  stream, 
typified  the  river.  This  was  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  rich  peristyle  in  which  the 
p-ivement  was  formed  by  the  great  mosaic, 
probably  the  most  important  work  of  this 
nature  preserved  to  us  from  the  ancients. 
Its  subject  is  a  battle  between  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  who,  from  their  costume,  may 
be  presumed  to  be  Persians,  or  of  some 
other  Oriental  race.  A  youthful  warrior, 
clothed  in  Greek  armor,  his  head  bare, 
charges  with  his  couched  spear  through  a 
mass  of  fighting  men  in  flowing  garments 
and  lofty  head-dresses.  He  seeks  to  reach 
an  Eastern  king,  who  sits  on  a  high 
chariot.  We  recognize  in  the  two  Alex- 
ander and  Darius ;  and  the  battle  may  be 
one  of  those  great  victories  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  mo- 
saic is  of  the  finest  execution.  The  tea* 
serse  are  all,  we  believe,  cut  from  natural 
stone,  and  are  most  skillfully  and  artistio- 
ally  laid.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
mosaic  is  a  copy  of  some  well-known  pic- 
ture of  antiquity,  Greek  or  Roman.  So 
elaborate  and  important  a  design  could 
scarcely  have  been  made  for  a  pavement, 
for  which  it  seems  but  ill  adapted.  More- 
over, we  can  trace  in  it  an  attempt  to  imi- 
tate, in  very  inadequate  materials,  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  a  picture.  As  a  work 
of  art,  it  is  of  great  value,  as  affording 
the  best  insight  we  possess  into  the  knowt 
edge  and  proficiency  atUuned  by  the  an- 
oienta  in  painting.  Not  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  a  people  so  skilled  in 
two  of  the  highest  branches  of  art,  in  ar- 
ohiteoture  andsoulpture,  should  have  been 
deficient  in  the  third.  But  owing  to  the 
fiu*  more  periabaUe  natore  of  pioturea,  no 
gresl  won;,  of  thai  dan  lam  reached  os. 
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Wo  can  only  judge  of  the  perfection 
attained  by  the  ancients  in  painting 
through  very  imperfect  copies,  or  by  the 
still  less  satisfactory  means  of  written  de- 
scriptions. Worthy  of  particular  remark 
in  this  battle-scene  are  the  admirable 
groupirfg  and  expression  of  the  figures, 
the  spirit  of  the  composition,  the  correct 
drawing,  the  knowledge  of  foreshorten- 
ing, and  the  just  application  of  the  laws 
of  light  and  shade.  Even  these  qualities 
can  giv«  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  original,  of  which  this  pavement 
was  probably  one  of  the  many  repro- 
ductions. 

This  mosaic  appears  to  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  first  earthquake,  and  it  was 
under  repair  when  the  great  eruption 
overwhelmed  the  town.  It  has  sufiered 
further  injury  by  long  exposure  after  its 
discovery,  and  by  its  subsequent  transfer 
to  the  Museum  at  Xaples. 

Several  other  mosaic  pavements  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  many  rooms  orna- 
mented with  elegant  painted  decorations, 
were  di*JCovered  in  this  house,  which  forms 
a  block  or  "  island,"  as  it  is  technically 
called,  between  four  streets.  Only  two 
human  skeletons  were  found  in  it,  those 
of  an  old  man  and  a  girl,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  an  oven  near  the  kitchen.  They 
were  probably  servants  who  had  been  left 
in  charge  of  the  house  while  their  master 
and  his  family  had  wisely  taken  to  flight 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption, 
carrying  with  them  their  most  valuable 
property.  But  one  of  those  touching 
little  episodes  which  are  so  full  of  interest 
and  give  a  living  reality  to  Pompeii,  is 
connected  with  the  house  of  the  Faun. 
The  skeleton  of  a  dove  was  found  in  a 
niche  overlooking  the  garden.  Like  the 
sentrv,  who  still  stood  as  if  in  watch  and 
ward  at  the  city  gate,  she  had  been  true 
to  her  dutv  to  the  last — she  had  sat  in  her 
nest  whilst  the  burning  shower  fell  around, 
and  beneath  her  was  the  agg  which  con- 
tained the  tiny  bones  of  her  yet  unborn 
young  one. 

In  1848  the  arrival  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  at 
Naples  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  short 
era  of  pious  morality.  As  the  ladies  of 
the  l)allet  were  condemned  to  wear  green 
nuder-garments,  so  the  "camera  riservata" 
of  the  museum  was  closed  with  brick  and 
mortar,  and  all  females  statues  with  scanty 
clothing,  and  notably  Veniises,  were  ban 
ished  into  an  apartment  only  accessible 
to  proved  antiquaries  of  advanced  years 


and  irreproachable  repntAtion.  The  lew 
remaining  paintings  at  Pompeii,  in  which 
subjects  of  too  tender  a  nature  were  treat- 
ed, were  carefully  covered  up.  Whea 
the  holy  father  visited  the  ruins  and  the 
collections,  the  righteous  Neapolitan  gov- 
ernment could  boast  that  there  was  noth* 
in^  to  offend  the  chastest  gaze. 

In  1850  Garibaldi  became  dictator  of 
Naples.  Amongst  the  many  extravagant 
acts  of  that  honest  but  easily  mii^led  maOi 
none  was  more  extravagant  than  the  de- 
cree which  appointed  M.  Alexandre  Du- 
mas head  of  the  museums  and  excavations 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  reward 
granted  to  the  importunities  of  that  eo« 
centric  individual  for  the  services  he  had 
volunteered  as  the  historiographer  of  the 
memorable  expedition  to  Sicily  and  Cala* 
bria,  which  ended  by  the  trinmphaat 
entry  into  the  capital  of  the  Italian  hero 
as  a  flrst-class  passenger  by  the  rul- 
way.  The  writer  of  romances  received 
as  his  official  residence  a  royal  pahici 
standing  upon  one  of  the  moat  lovdy 
parts  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  He  was  en- 
tertained at  the  public  expense,  and  forty 
"  converts"  a  day  were  iumisbed  to  him 
by  the  municipality  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  strange  guests  he  had  gathered 
round  him.  We  are  willing  to  give  bo 
ear  to  the  rumors  which  prevailed  in 
Naples  as  to  what  passed  within  the  walb| 
and  which  astonished  even  the  inhabitants 
of  the  freest  city  of  free  Italy.  At  anj 
rate,  the  charms  of  this  royal  life  wera 
such  that  M.  Dumas  was  loth  to  resin 
them  without  a  struggle,  and  it  was  only 
afler  ^'  much  pressure  "  that  he  g^TC  op  to 
the  new  government  the  palace,  which  Lad 
been  declared  national  property. 

It  must  be  admitted,  to  the  credit  of  IL 
Dumas,  that  no  one  was  more  fnlly  aliva 
than  himself  to  the  notable  absurdity  of 
his  own  promotion  to  the  chief  archaslog^ 
cal  and  scientific  distinction  in  Soathera 
Italy.  He  only  once,  we  believe,  viidted 
Pompeii.  He  did  not  interfere  either 
with  the  excavations  or  with  the  directiom 
of  the  museum,  but  dropped  soiniperoe^ 
tibly  out  of  his  functions  that  he  ceaaed 
to  exercise  them  without  his  appbintmenti 
as  far  as  we  know,  having  to  this  day 
been  canceled. 

The  new  government  soaght  for  the 
best  man  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendeiil 
of  the  excavations  at  Pompeiu  The  pub* 
lie  voice  justly  pointed  to  tbs  Catauere 
Giuseppe  FiorelJi  as  the  one.    TUa  g 
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tleman  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  whioh : 
has  uot  been  rare  in  Italy  even  in  beri 
durkoHt  days.     lie   was  learned,  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  arcbseol- 
ogy  of  his  country,  yet  withal  singularly 
modest  and  retiring,  Hupporting  life  upon 
the  scantiest  of  means,  enthusiastic  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favorite  study,  and  eloquent 
in  teaching  its  results,  loving  the  memo- 
ricH  and  traditions  of  his  great  country, 
and  of  liberal  but  moderate  political  opin- 
ions.    At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three 
he  had  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
congress  of  learned  men  from  all  parts  of. 
Italy  who  had  assembled  at  Genoa.    He 
had  already  attained  a  Europ<*an  reputa- 
tion.    This  was  just  the  man  to  be  treatr 
ed  with  every  cruelty  and  ignominy  under 
the  pries^ridden  government  of  Naples. 
On  his  return  he  had  been  appointed  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  works  at  Pompeii. 
II is  first  endeavor  was  to  establish  some 
thing  like  an  honest  administration,  and 
to  [)ut  an  end  to  the  system  of  robbery 
and  extortion  which  prevailed  there.    He 
was  at  once  denounced  as  a  dangerous 
liberal  to  the  government  by  thot^e  with 
whose   unhallowed  gains  he  interfered. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  be  was  thrown 
into  one  of  the  filthy  prisons  of  Naples. 
Tliere  he  remained  a  year.    His  innocence 
was  so  complete  that  even  a  Neapolitan  j 
tribunal  could  prove  no  charge  against 
him.      He    was    of  necessity    released,  | 
but  was  uot  less  an  object  of  persecution 
by  the  government.     A  ms.  history  of' 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  which  he  had 
prepared  with  great  labor,  was  seized  by 
the  police,  and  was  never  restored  to  him. 
Deprived  of  his  place,  and  driven  to  ab- 
solute poverty,  he  was  compelled  to  earn 
his  daily  bread  by  laying  asphalte  pave- 
ments on  terraces.    The  king^s  brother, 
the  Count  of  Syracuse,  himself  a  lover  of 
archa)i)lgoy,   and  a  seeker  after  buried 
treasures,  had   heard  of  Fiorelli^s  fame, 
and  was  not  the  less  inclined  to  bim  be- 
cause he  had  been  denounced  as  a  liberal. 
He  sent  for  him,  and  named  him  his  pri- 
vate secretary.    But  this  did  not  screen 
Fiorelli  from  the  persecution  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    On  the  contrary,  he  had  now 
to  bear,  with  his  own  sins  of  liberalism, 
tliose  committed  by  his  friend  and  patri^. 
The  police  received  orders  to  arrest  him 
wherever  he  might  be  found  ;  and  his  lit- 
erary labors  were  stopped  by  the  seizure 
of  a  printing-press  which  he  employed. 
He  remained  hidden  for  some  time  in  Uie) 


honse  of  the  prince,  who  at  last  saw  hira 
safely  on  board  a  steamer  which  conveyed 
him  to  Leghorn.  After  the  union  ol 
Naples  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  M.  Farini 
named  Fiorelli  Inspector  of  the  Excava- 
tions at  Pompeii,  tne  place  for  which  he 
was  80  eminently  qualined.* 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Cavaliere 
Fiorelli  a  new  era  commenced  at  Pompeii. 
Hitherto  the  excavations  had  l>een  carried 
on  without  definite  or  intelligible  plan. 
The  aim  of  those  who  directed  them  waa 
to  find  as  many  objects  of  value  as  possi- 
ble to  add  to  the  already  magnificent  cot 
lection  in  the  Royal  Museum.  No  very 
careful  or  accurate  observations  were  con- 
seouently  made,  while  the  earth  and  rub- 
bi.'^n  were  being  hastily  and  carelessly  re- 
moved. Important  and  interesting  facta 
were  left  unrecorded,  and  tde  means  of 
restoring  many  of  the  architectaral  details 
of  the  buildings  discovered  were  neglected. 
Signor  Fiorelli  had  perceived  how  much 
could  be  done  by  removing  the  volcanie 
deposits  with  care,  and  upon  a  regular 
system,  taking  note  of  every  appearance 
or  fragment  which  might  afford  or  suggest 
a  restoration  of  any  part  of  the  buried  edi- 
fices. The  plan  he  pursues  is  this :  The 
excavati<»nB  are  commenced  by  clearing 
away  from  the  surface  the  vegetable  mould 
in  which  there  are  no  remams.  The  vol- 
canic substances,  either  ^^  lapillo ''  or  hard- 
ened lava-mud,  in  which  ruins  of  buildings 
may  exist,  are  then  very  gradually  remov- 
ed. Every  fragment  of  brick-work  is  kept 
in  the  place  where  it  is  found,  and  fixed 
there  by  props.  When  charred  wood  ia 
discovered,  it  is  replaced  by  fresh  timber. 
By  thus  carefully  retaining  in  its  original 
position  what  still  exists,  and  by  reuladng 
that  which  has  perished,  but  has  left  its 
trace,  Signor  Fiorelli  has  been  able  to  pre- 
serve and  restore  a  large  part  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  buried  houses. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  re- 
sults of  the  improved  system  upon  wnioh 
the  excavations  are  thus  carried  on  has 
been  the  discovery  and  restoration  of  the 
second  story  of  a  Vompeian  house,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  momianum^  a  projecting 
gallery  or  balcony  overhanging  the  street. 
This  part  of  a  Rfiman  building,  which  is 

*  W«  are  indebted  for  this  sketoh  of  the  GaTS- 
liere  Fiorelli  to  an  interesting  srtlde  on  Pompeii, 
contribated  by  M.  Marc  Monnier  to  the  JUnte  dm 
deta  Mimdm,  (vol  zlvit)  We  may  add,  that  as 
hot  as  bis  modsstf  would  psraditk  It  nas  bssB 
teMd  fay  8%wNr  nonUlliUnsdC 
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frequently  represented  in  tlie  wall-paint- 
intjjs,  but  the  existence  of  which  at  Pom- 
peii has  been  doubted  or  denied,  was 
built  of  brick,  and  supported  by  strong 
wooden  beams  and  props.  The  masonry 
is  still  ill  many  cases  preserved ;  the  car- 
bonized wood  has  to  be  restored.  Some 
of  these  galleries  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tirely open,  like  a  modern  balcony,  and  as 
they  are  represented  in  the  frej^coes ;  others 
formed  part  of  the  Uf)per  chambers  «^f  the 
house,  and  were  furnished  with  small  win- 
dows, from  which  the  inmates  could  see 
the  passers-by.  In  the  narrow  streets  of 
Pompeii  these  projecting  galleries  must 
have  approached  so  nearly  as  almost  to 
exclude  the  rays  of  even  the  midsummer 
sun,  and  to  throw  a  grateful  shade  below. 
The  upper  stories,  which  appear  to  have 
been  sometimes  more  than  (me  in  number, 
were  reached  by  stairs  of  brick  or  wood 
Some  of  those  in  brick  are  still  preserv- 
ed. Those  in  wood  have  perished  ;  but 
the  holes  for  the  beams  are  there,  and 
the  charred  beams  themselves  can  be  re- 
newed. 

By  Signor  Fiorelli's  careful  and  ingeni- 
ous restorations,  we  can  now  for  the  first 
time  picture  to  ourselves  the  appearance 
of  a  Roman  tow^n.  Previou»*ly  we  only 
had  the  bare  walls,  forming  nothing  but  a 
collection  of  shapeless  ruins.  Had  his  plan 
been  adopted  from  the  commencement, 
had  the  position  of  every  fragment  been 
noted  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  had 
the  doors,  windows,  and  other  wood-work 
been  restored  by  the  process  we  shall  de- 
scribe, instead  of  wandering  amidst  aeon- 
fused  mass  of  crumbling  walls,  we  should 
have  found  ourselves  m  a  Roman  town, 
the  houses  of  which  might  still  have  al- 
most harbored  its  population.  As  far  as 
we  can  now  judge,  JPompeii  must  have 
nearly  resembled  in  its  principal  features 
a  miKlerii  Eastern  city.  The  outside  of 
the  houses  gave  but  little  promise  of  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  inside.  The 
sudden  change  from  the  naked  brick  walls 
f'Kring  the  narrow  street  to  the  spacious 
court-yard,  adorned  with  -paintings,  stat- 
ues, and  colored  stuccoes,  ornamented 
with  flower-beds  and  fountains  and  sur- 
rounded by  alcoves  and  porticoes,  from 
which  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  were 
warded  oflT  by  rich  tapestries  and  embroid- 
ered hanginsrs,  will  remind  the  Eastern 
traveler  of  Damascus  or  Is]>ahan.  The 
overhanging  galleries,  with  the  small,  lat- 
ticed   windows;  tlie  mean  shops — mere 


recesses  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  hooves; 
the  briik-built  counter,  with  the  eartha 
jars  and  pans  let  into  it ;  the  marble  slabs 
on  which  the  tradesman  exposed  his  wares 
and  received  his  cash  ;  the  awDin*;  Htretc^ 
ed  across  the  street  (the  holes  by  whiek 
it  was  fastened  are  still  visible)  ;  the  cara- 
vanserai or  khan  outside  the  city  gati^ 
with  its  many  small  rooms  openiiic  into  a 
stable  behind  and  a  court-yard  in  front 
(the  skeletons  of  horses  and  their  metil 
trappings  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  sodl 
a  hostelry  on  the  Ilerculanean  Wfliy),  ars 
all  characteribtic  of  a  modem  Eastern 
town. 

We  must  now  notice  another  and  a  not 
less  interesting  result  of  the  careful  inves- 
tigations and  the  ingenuity  of  Sifnior  Fio* 
relli.    It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  d^ 
struction  of  Pompeii  was  owinff  to  two 
distinct  causes — showers  of  small  pitmios- 
stones  (lapillo),  and  streams  of  thick  mvd 
descending  from  the  mountain.     Tlie  **  Ifr 
pillo  "  lies  loosely  against  the    walls  t&d 
round  the  objects  over  which  it  aconma- 
lated.    In  some  instances  the  colors  of  the 
frescoes  which  it  covered  have  changed— 
the  red  having  become  black,  for  exarnds 
— while  in  others  no  alteration  is  viitibhi 
This  change  may  be  attributed  either  to 
the  effect  of  heat  or  of  those  siilpharooi 
vapors  which,  according  to  Pliny,  issaed 
from  the  hot  cinders  and  proved  so  de- 
structive to  human  life.  The  lapillo  hnried 
objects  of  metal,  marble,  glass,  and  ivory^ 
without  injuring  them  ;  but  it  ap|>ears  to 
have  produced  that  peculiar  greenish  bint 
oxidation  on  copper  and  bronze  which  is 
well  known  to  connoisseurs  as  the  *^  pati- 
na "  of  Pompeii.    The  ash-mud,  on  tht 
other  hand,  soon  hardened,  forming,  as 
we  have  already   mentioned,   a    perfeet 
mould  of  any  object  round  which  it  had 
gathered.     Signor  Fiorelli  had  freqoentljf 
observed  hollows  in    this  hard   TolcaoM 
matter,  in  which  were  found  human  bones 
or  fragments  of  charred  wood  mixed  with 
ivory  and  bronze  ornaments.     The  hapwf 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  pouring  litim 
plaster  into  these  hollows — ^in  ik(*t,  uang 
them  as  a  sculptor  would  a  mould.    The 
result    far    exceeded    his    ezpectations. 
Among  the   first  casts  that  he  thus  obr 
titined  were  those  of  four  hnman  beings 
They  are  now  preser\'ed  in  a  room  nl 
Pompeii,  and  more  ghastly  and  paiafidi 
yet  deeply-interesting  and  fondling  olntfOlS 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.   Wo  have  IJEsaA 
itself  moulded  and  oast— the  reiy  !■* 
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struggle,  the  final  agony  bronght  before 
us.  Tliey  tell  their  story  with  a  horrible 
dramatic  truth  that  no  sculptor  could 
ever  reach.  They  would  have  famished 
a  thrilling  episode  to  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 

Tliese  four  persons  had  perished  iu  the 
street.  They  had  remained  within  the 
shelter  of  tlveir  homes  until  the  thick  black 
mud  began  to  creep  through  every  cranny 
and  chink.  Driven  from  their  retreat, 
they  sought  to  flee  when  it  was  too  late. 
The  streets  were  already  buried  deep  in 
the  loose  pumice-stones  which  had  been 
falling  for  many  hours  in  unremitting 
showers,  and  which  reached  almost  t(>  the 
windows  of  the  first  floor.  These  victims 
of  the  eruption  were  not  found  together, 
and  they  do  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  family  or  household.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  casts  is  that  of  two  wo- 
men, probably  mother  and  daughter,  ly- 
ing feet  to  feet.  They  appear  Kom  their 
garb  to  have  been  people  of  poor  condi- 
tion. The  elder  seems  to  lie  tranquilly  on 
her  side.  Overcome  by  the  noxious  gases, 
she  probably  fell  and  died  without  a 
struggle.  Her  limbs  are  extended,  and 
her  left  arm  drops  loosely.  On  one  finger 
is  still  seen  her  coarse  iron  ring.  Her 
child  was  a  girl  of  fifteen  ;  she  seems,  poor 
thing!  to  have  struggled  hard  for  life. 
Iler  legs  are  drawn  up  convulsively.  Her 
little  hands  are  clenched  in  agony.  In  one 
she  holds  her  veil,  or  a  part  of  her  dress, 
wiih  which  she  had  covered  her  head, 
burying  her  face  in  her  arm,  to  shield  her- 
self from  the  falling  ashes  and  from  the 
foul  sul]>hurous  smoke.  The  form  of  her 
hefid  is  perfectly  preserved.  The  texture 
of  her  coarse  linen  garments  may  be  traced 
and  even  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  with 
its  long  sleeves  reaching  to  her  wrists. 
Here  and  there  x^  is  torn,  and  the  smooth 
young  skin  appears  in  the  plaster  like 
polished  marble.  On  her  tiny  feet  may 
still  be  Seen  her  embroidered  sandals. 

At  some  distance  from  this  group  lay  a 
third  woman.  She  appears  to  have  been 
about  tw  enty-five  years  of  age,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  a  better  class  than  the 
other  two.  On  one  of  her  fingers  were 
two  silver  rings,  and  her  garments  were 
of  a  finer  texture.  Her  linen  head-dress, 
falling  over  her  shoulders  like  that  of  a 
matron  in  a  Roman  statue,  can  still  be 
distinguished.  She  had  fallen  on  her  side, 
overcome  by  the  heat  and  gases;  bota 
terrible  struggle  seems  to  hHY6  preceded 


ber  last  agony.  One  arm  is  raised  in  de- 
spair; the  hands  are  clenched  convulsively. 
Her  garments  are  gathered  up  on  one  side, 
leaving  exposed  a  limb  of  beautiful  shape. 
So  perfect  a  mould  of  it  has  been  formed 
by  the  soft  and  yielding  mud,  that  tlie 
cast  w6uld  seem  to  be  taken  from  an  ex- 
quisite work  of  Greek  art  She  had  fled 
with  her  little  treasure,  which  lay  scatter- 
ed around  her  —  two  silver  cups,  a  i\iw 
jewels,  and  some  dozen  silver  coins.  Nor 
had  she,  like  a  good  housewife,  forgotten 
her  keys,  after  having  probably  locked  up 
her  stores  before  seeking  to  escape.  They 
were  found  by  her  side. 

The  fourth  cast  is  that  of  a  man  of  the 
people,  perhaps  a  common  solJier.  He  is 
of  almost  colossal  size.  He  lies  on  his 
back,  his  arms  extended  by  his  side  and 
his  feet  stretched  out  as  if,  finding  escape 
impossible,  he  had  laid  himself  down  to 
meet  death  like  a  brave  man.  His  dress 
consists  of  a  short  coat  or  jerkin  and  tight- 
fitting  breeches,  of  some  coarse  st  ufi*,  per- 
haps leather.  Heavy  sandals,  with  soles 
studded  with  nails,  are  laced  tightly  round 
his  ankles.  On  one  finger  is  seen  his  iron 
ring.  His  features  are  strongly  marked  ; 
the  month  'open  as  in  death.  Some  of  the 
teeth  still  remain,  and  even  part  of  the 
moustache  adheres  to  the  plaster. 

The  importance  of  Signor  Fiorelli*s  dis- 
covery may  be  understood  from  the  results 
we  have  described.  It  may  furnish  us 
with  many  curious  particidars  as  to  the 
dress  and  domestic  habits  of  the  Romans, 
and  with  manv  an  interesting  episode  of 
the  last  day  of  i'ompeii.  Had  it  been  made 
at  an  earlier  period  we  might  peihaps 
have  possessed  the  perfect  cast  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Diomedes,  as  they  clung  together  in 
their  last  struggle,  and  of  other  victims 
whose  remains  are  now  mingled  together 
in  the  bone-house. 

But  the  casts  of  human  forms  are  not 
the  only  casts  obtained  by  Signor  Fiorel- 
li's  simple  process.  Tlie  mud  has  mould- 
ed in  tne  same  way  objects  in  wood  and 
other  perisberable  materials.  Doors,  the 
franies  of  windows,  the  sliding  leaves  of 
the  shop-shutters,  like  those  m  modem 
nse,  elegant  trellis-work,  with  bronze  and 
ivory  ornaments,  which  surrounded  the 
little  garden-plots  in  the  coart- yards, 
chests,  and  many  other  thinffs,  have  been 
thas  restored,  and  we  are  alniost  able  to 
fit  np  the  interior  of  a  Pomueian  honse. 
As  00  much  of  the  town  etill  remaiiiB  to 
be  vneovefedi  ft  U  impoirible  to  ooDJeo< 
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tiire  what  interesting  and  important  dis- 
coveries may  yet  be  made. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  metal, 
glass,  and  marble  discovered  at  Pompeii 
and  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  are 
BO  wull  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  them.  One  or  two  recently 
found,  and  consequently  as  yet  seen  by 
few  travelers,  require,  however,  some  no- 
tice. The  most  important  of  these  is  an 
exq'iisite  statuette  in  bronze,  conjectur- 
ed to  represent  *'  Narcissus  listening  to 
Echo."  This  is  perhaps  the  most  precious 
work  of  the  class  hitherto  obtained  from 
the  ruins,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  ancient 
art.  It  was,  curiously  enough,  dug  out 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  house 
of  a  washerwoman  — judging  from  the 
number  of  deep  earthen  basins  and  leaden 
tubs  found  on  the  ground-floor.  As  it 
was  found  in  the"lapiIlo"  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  it  had 
stood  in  an  upper  chamber,  which  must 
have  fallen  in  during  the  eruption.  Like 
mo?<t  statuettes  of  ihis  kind  from  Pom- 
peii, it  is  probably  a  reduced  copy  of  some 
statue  of  great  renown  amongst  the  an- 
cients. The  figure  is  nude,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  goat-skin  thrown  over  the 
left;  shoulder,  and  the  hunter's  cothurni, 
or  boots,  of  i^xquisite  workmanship,  laced 
round  the  ankle  and  reaching  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  The  expression  of  the  face  is 
very  earnest,  and  tiie  head  is  bent  over 
the  rii^ht  shoulder  in  the  act  of  listening. 
The  hair  is  bound  with  a  simple  branch 
of  ivy  or  myrtle,  to  which  some  berries 
are  attached.  The  right  band  is  raised, 
and  the  first  finger  points  to  the  spot  from 
whence  the  distant  sound  is  wafted.  The 
left  hand  rests  daintily  on  the  hip.  The 
sockets  of  the  eyes,  which  had  once  been 
filled  with  silver  or  ivory,  are  now  empty. 

This  statuette  is  probably  of  Greek 
workmanship,  and  is  marked  by  that  ele- 
g mce,  grace,  and  voluptuousness  of  form 
which  distinguish  the  sculpture  of  Pom- 
peii. The  execution  is  delicate,  the  chis- 
el if  r^  vi2:>ro!i'j  an  1  shirp,  as  in  the  hair 
and  sandals,  the  forms  round,  and  the  an- 
atomy well  studied,  with  a  sufficient  devi- 
ation from  the  strict  rules  of  proportion 
to  give  character  to  the  figure.  The  feet, 
for  instance,  may  be  thought  somewhat 
too  lari^o,  the  sandals  helping  to  produce 
this  effect.  The  story  is  admirably  told. 
It  is  impossible  to  represent  more  natu- 
rally and  vividly  the  act  of  an  earnet  lis- 
tener.    Who  caa  doubt  that  the  distant 


wail  of  the  amorous  nymph  has  strndc 
upon  the  car  of  the  obdurate  youth? 

About  the  time  of  the  disoover^  of  thii 
beautiful  statuette,  a  lamp  of  solid  goM, 
weighing  thirty  three  and  a  half  ounoMi 
and  a  small  figure  in  amber  repreBentiog 
Cupid  -wearing  a  wig,  were  also  dug  opu 
The  lamp  was  found  withont  its  coWi 
and  is  of  considerable  intrinsio  value. 
The  amber  figure  seems  to  have  ben 
considered  a  precious  object,  and  one  of 
great  rarity,  as  it  was  carried  away  witk 
a  small  collection  of  silver  coins  by  ooa 
who  fled  from  the  eruption,  and  wbots 
skeleton  was  discovered  hard  by.  No 
similar  object  had  previously  been  obtUB- 
ed  from  the  ruins. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  spend  a  mors 
pleasant  and  interesting  day  than  in  watch- 
ing a  "  scavo  "  at  Pompeii.  There  is  aft 
all  times  an  excitement  and  a  delight,  ody 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced them,  in  opening  ancient  tombs. 
and  in  digging  for  ancient  remains.  It  ii 
the  excitement  of  a  lottery  with  many 
blanks,  but  with  an  occasional  pris 
which  makes  up  for  many  disappoint 
ments.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Poflip 
peii.  You  never  know  what  the  spads 
may  turn  up  —  what  object  of  exquiMts 
beauty  or  of  extreme  rarity  it  may  ex- 
pose. Then  there  is  the  speculation  as  to 
Its  nature  when  uncovered.  What  nev 
phase  of  Roman  life  may  it  illustnte— 
what  purpose  may  it  have  served  t  Add 
to  this  the  wonderful  ruins  around  yoii| 
and  the  lovely  scenery  beyond — Vesuvios 
rising  majestically  in  the  background, 
with  its  purple  shadows  and  its  thin  cot 
umn  of  white  smoke  capped  by  a  broad 
capital  of  spreading  vapor;  the  stono* 
pines  and  the  while  convents  on  its  dark 
sides;  the  calm  blue  sea  washing  tbs 
rocky  shores  of  Sorrento j  the  distant  islos 
rising  from  its  tranquil  oosom ;  the  soft| 
balmy  air  breathing  upon  voo^and  abovo, 
the  clear,  bright,  azure  sky  of  SouUiem 
Italy!  Search  the  glol>e9  and  you  wiO 
not  find  such  a  scene  as  this. 

Signer  Fiorelli  is  ever  ready  to  gratify 
a  traveler,  who  has  any  claim  to  the  favor, 
with  a  '^  scavo  ;^'  several  chambers  are 
generally  kept  in  readiness  for  this  pm^ 
pose.  Experience  has  shown  Uiat  objeets 
of  interest  are  usually  found  on  the  pavo- 
ment  of  the  ground  door  in  the  ^  lapilW* 
Such  as  have  been  discovered  at  a  higher 
level  have  fallen  in  from  the  npper  oham* 
bers,  which  appear  to  have  beea  vmuiII^ 
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occupied  by  servants  and  persons  of  an 
inferior  class,  and  rarely  contained  any 
thing  of  nmch  value.  The  "scavo"  ia 
con.seqMenily  prepared  by  removing  all 
the  voh-anio  substances  which  cover  the 
bnildini]:  to  within  about  four  or  five  feet 
of  the  floor.  The  entrances  to  the  cham- 
bers are  then  carefully  closed  with  stones^ 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  in  until  the 
finnl  excavation  takes  place. 

On  the  appointed  day?  Signor  Fiorelli, 
with  liis  usual  courtesy,  accompanies  the 
visitor  to  Pompeii.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
workmen,  under  a  superintendent,  who 
narrowly  watches  their  proceedings  to 
prevent  petty  thefts  of  coins  and  other 
small  ohjects,  are  ready  for  the  day's  work. 
They  usually  include  two  experienced  ex- 
cavator-*, who  have  to  remove,  with  great 
care  and  (;aution,  using  spade  or  pick,  the 
deposit  of  loose  pumice-stones  or  hard* 
ened  mud,  in  which  the  antiquities  are 
searched  for.  The  remainder  of  the  party 
consibt?^  of  women,  girls,  and  boys,  who 
are  employed  in  removing  the  rubbish. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  nide  and 
primitive  as  that  followed  by  Mr.  Layard 
in  the  excavatians  at  Ninevah.  When  the 
earth  is  loosened  by  the  diggers,  it  is 
shoveled  into  baskets,  which  are  carried 
away  by  the  swarthy,  black-eyed  boys 
and  girls,  cither  on  their  heads  or  under 
their  arms.  Singing  and  laughing,  with 
their  naked  feet  and  tatterea  garments, 
they  toil  up  the  steep  bank  and  empty 
their  loids  into  carts  ready  to  receive 
them.  Formerly  the  rubbish  was  thrown 
into  i)arts  of  the  ruins  already  uncovered, 
or  even  upon  the  ground  not  yet  examin- 
ed. Among  the  many  improvements  in- 
troduced by  Signor  Fiorelli  is  a  tram- 
way, by  which  the  excavated  soil  is  re- 
move<l  to  a  distance  from  the  ruins. 

On  reac.hinjr  the  "  scavo,"  the  first  thing 
to  be  ascertained  is  whether  the  former 
owners  or  the  ancient  robber  excavators 
have  dug  there  before  us.  This  is  easily 
learnt.  If  the  pumice-stones  are  unmixed 
with  bricks,  pottery,  or  other  remains, 
and  if  they  lie  in  well-defined  alteiTiate 
strata  with  the  lava-mud,  then  the  soil  is 
declared  to  be  "  virgin,"  and  we  may 
hope  for  interesting  disooveries,  bat  if  the 
strata  arc  not  well  marked,  but  are  broken 
into  each  other,  and  the  small  pumice- 
stones  are  mingled  with  fV'agments  of 
bricks  and  pottery,  then  we  may  be  sure 
that  others  have  been  there  before  as  at 
some  remote  period,  and  we  most  make 


np  our  minds  to  disappointment.  No  ob- 
ject of  value,  at  any  rate,  is  likely  to  have 
escaped  the  earlier  explorers.  Sometimes 
the  partition  wall  has  been  broken  through, 
and  a  hole  shows  where  the  owners  of  the 
house,  or,  more  probably,  some  treasure- 
seekers,  have  forced  their  way  into  the 
chamber.  The  director  having  given  the 
order  to  commence,  the  diggers  work  vig- 
orously.. The  girls  and  boys  hurry  away 
with  their  baskets.  The  superintendent, 
whose  keen,  well-practiced  eye  detects  the 
smallest  object,  now  and  then  picks  up  a 
coin  or  a  fragment  of  metal.  Suddenly 
the  excavators  stop  and  call  the  attention 
of  the  director  to  a  discovery.  Tlie  color 
of  the  *'  lapillo  "  tells  us  if  an  object  in 
bronze  or  iron  is  about  to  be  uncovered. 
If  of  copper  or  bronze,  the  blue  oxida- 
tion, peculiar  to  Pompeii,  tints  the  soil ; 
if  of  iron,  the  secret  is  betrayed  by  the 
reddish-brown  hue  which  marks  the  pres- 
ence of  that  metal.  The  basket-carriers 
are  now  put  on  one  side.  An  experi- 
enced workman,  with  a  kind  of  trowel, 
removes  the  ^^  lapillo,''  which  lies  so  light- 
ly that  it  can  be  almost  brushed  awsgr 
with  the  hand.  He  is  so  dexterous,  a^d 
so  well  accustomed  to  his  work,  that  he 
quickly  uncovers  the  object  of  which  he 
is  in  search  without  injuring  it.  It  may 
be  a  bronze  vase  of  beautiful  form,  or  an 
iron  utensil  of  extreme  rarity,  or  a  glass 
urn  of  exquisite  workmanship.  It  the 
thing  discovered  is  of  bronze,  or  lead,  or 
glass,  it  is  generally  in  the  most  perfect 
condition ;  if  of  iron,  it  is  frequently  lo 
decomposed  as  to  fall  to  pieces  on  expos- 
ure to  the  air.  The  object  is  carefully 
removed  by  the  superintendent,  placed  on 
a  tray,  and  a  note  at  once  made  of  the 
place  and  position  in  which  it  was  found, 
and  of  any  peculiar  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  discovery.  It  is  then  sent  to  a 
receiving-room,  where  a  derk  enters  all 
these  particulars,  and  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription in  a  register.  Later  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Royal  Museam  at  Naple6, 
or  added  to  the  nroall  coUecUoD  now  being 
formed  at  Pompeii. 

The  diggers  and  basket-carriers  return 
to  their  work  antil  the  discovery  of  an- 
other object  is  annoanced.  At  length  the 
chamber  is  entirely  cleared.  It  forms 
part  of  the  honse  of  a  wealthy  oitizen. 
We  are  in  the  **  tablinum,*'  a  small  recess 
opening  apon  the  great  hall  or  atrium. 
The  walls  are  elal^rately  pMoted  after 
thensoal  Pompeiaii  fiuduon.    If  they  are 
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found  to  be  falling,  they  are  at  once 
BtrengtheneO  by  iron  brackets,  or,  if  nec- 
essary, sustained  by  wooden  props  or  by 
raa^^onry.  If  the  paintings  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  they  are  carefully 
removed,  by  detaching  the  plaster  from 
the  wall.  A  varnish  is  laid  over  those 
which  remain  to  preserve  them  from  the 
effects  of  exposure.  The  ancients  them- 
selves were  careful  to  keep  them  fi;ora 
damp,  and  many  of  the  most  richly  paint- 
ed walls  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  sheet  of 
lead  between  the  "  intonaco "  and  the 
wall  itself  The  pavement  is  either  of 
mosaic,  sometimes  rich  with  flowers,  fruit, 
masks,  or  figures,  in  bright  colors ;  or  of 
simple  p'itterns  in  white  and  black  tes- 
serae. Oa  removing  from  it  the  last  layer 
of  rubbish,  we  come  upon  a  perfect  skel- 
eton ;  it  is  that  of  a  woman,  probably  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  She  had  attempt 
ed  to  fly  on  that  fatal  night,  and  had 
thought  to  save  her  jewel-case  —  the 
"  mnndus  muliebris" — "  the  woman's  all" 
— iuc^losed  in  its  wooden  casket  or  pyxis. 
We  find  the  hinges,  the  lock,  and  the  or- 
numeutal  fittings,  which,  being  of  bronze 
ai»d  ivory,  have  been  preserved,  while 
the  wood  work  has  perished.  Scattered 
around  her  are  its  contents — her  golden 
ear  rings,  bracelets,  and  a  necklace  hung 
with  curious  amulets,  such  as  objects  in 
coral,  supposed  to  bring  fecundity,  a 
closed  hand  with  two  fingers  extended  to 
ward  off  the  evil  eye,  a  bee  in  onyx  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  as  an  augury  of 
good,  and  little  bells  whose  sound  drives 
away  contagion,  her  jeweled  rings,  a 
fra«Tfinent  of  her  ivory  comb,  her  bronze 
looking-gl:iss,  the  ivory  pins  that  gather- 
ed u|)  her  tresses,  and  a  few  small  glass 
and  alabaster  vases  and  bottles  which  held 
her  oitments  and  perfume^.  If  the  lava- 
mud  has  penetrated  into  the  chamber,  the 
mould  of  the  casket  itself  may  be  pre- 
served, so  th  It  a  perfect  cast  may  be  taken 
of  it,  and  even  the  impression  of  the  linen 
garments  which  formed  part  of  her  ward- 
robe may  be  plainlyseen.  Near  her  lies  a 
terra  cotta  lamp,  with  its  elegant  dolphin- 
shaped  cover.  It  had  fallen  from  her 
hand  when  she  sank  exhausted,  after  in 
vain  groping  her  way  through  the  thick 
darkness. 

But  the  excavations  at  present  carried 
on  are  mostly  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
town  which  seems  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes.  The  ground-floor 
of  the  houses  consists  of  mean  shops,  with 


an  outer  room  entirely  open  to  the  Btreeti 
and  an  inner,  small  and  dark,  in  which  tht 
stores  were  probably  kept. 

These  hutnble  dwellings  are^  howerer, 
by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  Tb«f 
afford  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  mtD- 
ners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  iuhaWiUPti 
of  Pompeii.  Many  trades  and  crafbi  itill 
well  known  to  us  were  carried  on  in  then. 
Some  have  their  appropriate  sign,  nncb  M 
we  see  over  modern  shops.  A  kind  of 
eating-house  was  recently  discovered.  1m 
the  front  room  was  the  usual  slab  <if 
white  marble,  upon  which  the  srookiig 
meats  and  probably  the  stewed  gourde 
and  such  like  delicacies,  were  exposed,  if 
in  Naples  at  this  da^.  On  it  stood  a 
earthen  pipkin  containmg  small  fish,  whiA 
had  apparently  been  cooked  in  oil  wilk 
raisins  and  onions,  and  had  been  ready 
to  serve  up  when  the  sudden  cloud  gitt 
ered  over  the  town.  Let  into  a  kind  <f 
brick  dresser  were  deep  basins  of  eardh 
en\Vare  and  metal,  beneath  wliich  wen 
small,  open  fireplaces  to  keep  the  soip 
and  other  messes  warm.  Upon  it  wen 
lying  the  ladles  which  had  beoD  used  to 
distribute  the  contents  of  the  vessels.  A 
rude  iron  tripod  stood  upon  the  floor, 
supporting  an  iron  pot  or  kettle  fur  boit 
ing  water ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  roon 
was  a  portable  iron  cooking- stove,  soeh 
as  Soyer  himself  might  have  envied. 
Ranged  against  the  walls  were  a  nambor 
of  deep  bronze  trays  of  various  sizes,  fltr 
ting  one  into  the  other.  Snob  trays  tfS 
still  used  in  the  East  to  siTve  up  a  mesL 
A  few  glass  wine-jars  were  scattered  oftf 
the  floor,  and  one  or  two  square  panes  of 
real  window^glass,  showing  that  the  Bo- 
mans  were  not  ignorant  otwhat,  until  r^ 
cently,  antiquaries  declared  to  be  a  mod* 
ern  invention.*  In  the  inner  shop  haUs^ 
dozen  earthem  jars  or  amphorae  of  Tiri- 
ous  sizes  stood  upright  against  the  waL 
They  had  contained  select  wines,  te 
which,  no  doubt,  the  host  enjoyed  a  lood 
reputation.  Each  bore  its  mark,  and  tfao 
name  of  the  wine  it  held  ;  some  the  TOtf 
of  the  vintage  fixed  by  the  consular  datSi 
Thus,  on  one  amphora  we  read  **  fbyt.  Ti 
CLAVDio.  nil.  L.  vrrELLio.  HI.  COS,"  Tho 
contents  were  consequently  thirty -two 
years  old  when  the  town  was  overwbdBir 

*  In  one  of  the  pnblio  hatha  a  window  wUh  Hi 
frame  and  foar  panes  of  glaaa  was  diseorsrsd 
lone  ago,  and  tnere  are  maoy  saeb 
eighteen  inches  aquara  In  ths  JVaples 
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ed,  havinpf  been  "bottled"  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  consulate  of  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius and  the  third  of  Lucius  Vitellius,  or 
A.D.  47.*  One  wine,  from  the  island  of 
Cos,  U  called  "covm.  granatvm."  The 
epithet  *'  granatum"  is  supposed  by  Sig- 
nor  Fiorelli  to  indicate  some  peculiar  fla- 
vor whirh  was  specially  esteemed.  It  is 
Doted  that  it  was  bought  from  the  cellar 
of  Aienas  Felix  at  Rome  —  no  doubt  a 
celebrated  wine-merchant  "  of  the  peri- 
od." Another  jar  is  marked  '*  koe.  opt." 
— the  very  best  Corey ra — the  island  was 
well  known  for  the  produce  of  its  grapes. 
One  contained  a  wine  which  was  evidently 
considered  very  choice :  it  is  called  **  Ola 
Luu»,"  and  we  are  informed  that  it  was 
bought  by  one  Cornelia  out  of  the  cellar 
of  M.  Valerius  Abinnericius  (a  very  East- 
ern-sounding name — perhaps  he  was  a 
Jew),  and  had  been  kept  four  years  in  the 
bottle. 

LVN . VEl        2 
AIIIIR  2 

XIIIS  S 


M  .  VALERI .  ABINNERICI 

The  letter  R  may  indicate  that  it  was  red. 
The  nuniher  preceding  the  letter  S  may 
mark  the  price  paid  for  it,  or  the  measure 
of  the  amphora.  At  the  bottom  of  this  j 
inner  room  was  a  baking  -  oven.  The  ' 
mouth  WMs  still  closed  with  an  iron  plate. 
On  the  floor  beneath  lay  the  iron  snovel 
with  which  the  loaves  had  been  placed  in 
the  oven,  and  with  which  they  were  to  be 
taken  out  when  fit  for  use.  When  the 
iron  door  was  removed  it  was  found  that 
it  had  so  completely  closed  the  entrance, 
that  neither  ashes  nor  mud  had  entered 
the  oven,  which  was  as  it  had  been  lefk  by 
the  baker  after  he  bad  placed  his  loaves 
in  it  for  baking  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Within  were  the  loaves  themselves, 
eighty  three  in  number,  black  and  char- 
red, but  still  retaining  their  shape,  that  of 
a  modern  double  loaf  scored  on  the  top. 
Scattered  about  the  room  were  found 
olives,  onions,  beans,  nuts,  and  the  bones 
offish.  Near  the  oven  were  other  bronze 
trays ;  and  various  vessels  in  metal  were 
on  the  tloor.    Two  large  leaden  tabs,  in  a 


*  Signer  Fiorelli  conjectures  that  "  vinmn  frot- 
turn "  may  have  been  wine  boiled  or  otherwiM 
prep«retl* "  vino  cotto,*  in  order  to  preserre  it. 
All  the  amphors  mentioned  in  tlie  tfloci  WiM  BOt 
found  in  one  house. 


comer  of  the  room,  had  probably  been 
used  for  slops  and  refuse.  Squalid  cook's 
shops,  not  unlike  that  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii, are  to  be  seen  in  many  a  back  street 
of  modern  Naples. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  humble 
restaurant  is  a  small  mean  house,  opening 
by  opposite  doors  into  two  narrow  and 
secluded  streets.  Its  character  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  the  sign  placed  over 
the  entrances.  It  was  a  "hipanar."  It 
consisted  of  two  floors — the  lower  a  nest 
of  small  rooms,  or  rather  closets,  over  the 
doors  of  which  were  obscene  paintings ; 
the  upper  more  decently  decorated.  It 
had  been  {)reviously  rifled,  and  nothing 
was  found  in  it,  except  the  bronze  beu 
which  was  hung  up  in  such  places,  and  a 
metal  vessel  filled  with  beans  and  onions, 
the  dish  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
frugal  supper  of  the  unhappy  inmates  of 
the  place  on  the  24th  of  August,  a.d.  79. 
The  curious  antiqoarv  should  not  fail  to 
visit  this  singular  building.  Judging 
from  the  inscriptions  scratched  upon  tlie 
walls  of  the  rooms,  it  was  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  gladiators.  These  rude  in- 
scriptions are  called  "grafliti"  by  the 
Italians.  Signor  Fiorelli  has  published  a 
valuable  comment  upon  them.  They  are 
of  considerable  interest  as  illustrating  the 
manners  of  the  people,  but  are  for  the 
most  part  too  coarbo  to  be  quoted.  A 
lady,  whose  charms  had  made  many  vio- 
tiras,  is  appropriately  and  elegantly  salut- 
ed as  "  Victrix  victorum  " — conqiieres's  of 
the  conquerors.  One  inscription  is  a  ter- 
rible record  of  the  brutalizing  eficct  of 
the  scenes  of  the  Amphitheater  upon  the 
Roman  character.  A  gladiator,  apparent- 
ly a  rude  country  youth,  and  new  in  his 
profession,  and  hence  called  ^*  Pner  rusti- 
cos,"*  had  slain  his  adversary,  and  had 
sought  his  mistress  fresh  from  the  bloody 
arena.  He  thus  recorded  his  visit :  '*  Vic- 
tor oum  Attine  hie  fuit.  Africanns  mori- 
tur, .  .  Condisces  qui  dolet  pro  Africano  ?'* 
Afrioanus  is  dead  —  Prithee,  who  will 
monni  for  AfKcanns  ? 

Such  "  graffiti,'*  are  constantly  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  are  amongst  the  most  curi* 
ous  illustrations  of  the  customs  and  every- 
day life  of  its  inhabitants.    In  one  street 


*  Scratched  on  a  wall  in  the  iMurrack  of  the 
gladiators  wm  **  etstics  rxucrm,"  probably  the 
same  "  Rostlcna "  who,  with  the  good  wishes  of 
bia  ooinpaptoa%  had  provad  looMMfiil  in  the 
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a  school -boy  has  rudely  scratched  his 
Greek  alphabet  upon  the  wall  of  a  house. 
We  may  coujecture  that  he  was  a  very 
small  boy,  as  his  little  hand  could  scarce 
ly  reach  above  three  feet  Some  idler 
has  elsewhere  scribbled  part  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  JSueid,  writing  the  words  as 
they  were  probably  pronounced  in  the 
dialect  of  the  South  of  Italy. 

ALMA  VILVMQVE  CANO  TLO.  .  .* 

On  another  wall  may  be  traced  a  verse 
from  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  These  are  the 
only  fragments  from  any  known  classic 
authors  which,  as  far  as  wo  know,  have 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  On  the  wall 
of  the  Ba.'tilica  itself  some  disappointed 
and  spiteful  lover  has  written  what  we 
trn:st  was  a  scandalous  libel  upon  a  faith- 
less mistress — lvcilla  ex  coiu»ore  lvo 
BVM  faciebat.  On  the  wall  of  a  room 
the  mistress  of  the  house  or  her  cook  had 
noted  that  on  the  15th  July  she  had  laid 
in  part  of  her  household  stock,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  "Axungia,"  which  Sig- 
nor  Fiorc'lli  conjectures  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  lard,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
handfuls  (manuplos)  of  garlic — not  un- 
common contents  of  a  modern  Italian  lar- 
der. In  many  parts  of  the  town  we  find 
sentences  and  words  in  Greek,  Oscan, 
Etruscan,  and  other  ancient  characters. 
The  great  room  of  the  baths,  the  Spolia- 
toriuin  in  which,  as  in  the  modern  East- 
ern bath,  the  bather  reposed  and  gossiped, 
is  very  rich  in  these  *'  graffiti."  In  one 
may  be  detected,  in  ill-shaped  Hebrew 
characters,  the  Jewish  proper  name  of 
"  Sinich."  People  of  all  nations,  from 
the  E.ist  and  West,  congregated  in  these 
public  places. 

The  inscriptions  painted  on  ihe  outer 
walls  of  many  houses  in  black  and  red 
colors  are  not  less  interesting  than  the 
"  graffiti."  They  refer  chiefly  to  the  pe- 
riodical elections  of  the  aidiles  and  duum- 
viri, which  were  taking  place  at  the  time 
of  tlie  eruption.  Each  householder  Ih'ul  a 
favorite  candidate,  and  solicited  the  votes 
of  the  electors  in  earnest  terms,  painting 
his  name  and  qualifications  at  the  sides  of 
the  house-door  after  the  fashion  of  our 
eleeiion  placards.  "  I  beg  you,"  writes 
one,  -'  to  choose  Capella  for  one  of  your 
duumviri."    Another  entreats  his  friends 


*  In  an'>thor  inscription  we  find  parmam  feret 
for  "  palmani  forut,"  showing  that  r  and  /  were  in- 
torchuuL' cable  letters. 


to  vote  for  Cneins  Helvius,  "  for  he  ii 
worthy."  Another  declares  that  Panaii 
who  seems  so  have  bad  many  Bupporteiii 
is  "  dignissimus."  One  Popidius,  a  youth- 
ful candidate,  and,  from  the  freqaeot  o» 
currence  of  his  name,  evidently  very  po^ 
ular,  is  pronounced  ^^  verecnndum  adow 
centeih  " — a  modest  youth,  and  "  egregMn 
adolescentem."  An  elector  asks  Krociil« 
to  vote  for  Sabinns,  promining  that  Sabt 
nus  shall  vote  for  him  in  return.     ^ 


NUM  .  AED  .  FBOCULE  .  FAC  .  KT     ILLE  . 

FACiET."  Other  inscriptions  refer  to  the 
protection  which  the  inhabitant  of  tbs 
house  claimed  as  the  client  of  some  pov^ 
erful  patrician. 

Amongst  the  several  inns  recently  dis- 
covered, one  has  the  sign  of  the  elephnt 
rudely  painted  on  the  pilaster  which  & 
vides  two  doors.  The  animal  is  in  thi 
folds  of  a  huge  serpent,  and  is  led  bra 
pigmy.  An  inscribed  tablet  states  tul 
one  Sittius  had  recently  restored  the 
tavern — snnvs  biistitvii  iiliira.ntt.  (lor  • 
elephantum),  and  our  host  informs  trarsl* 
ers  that  he  has  a  triclinium  with  thni 
beds,  and  every  comfort — 

nosprnvM .  hic  .  locatvr 

TBICLINIVM  .  CVM  .  TBIBV8 .  LBCIIS 
irr  .  COMII  .... 

'\ 

Other  inscriptions  announce  the  pe^ 
formances  of  gladiators,  and  inform  tht  , 
public  that  there  will  bq  combats  with 
wild  beasts,  and  that  the  Amphitheater, 
open  to  the  sky,  will  be  supplied  with 
awnings — "  vknaiio  et  vela  erust." 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  iHf 
longer  upon  many  other  new  and  intcruti 
ing  discoveries  which  have  been  made  al 
Pompeii  since  the  Cavaliere  FiorelU  htf 
directed  the  excavations,  bnt  we  mut 
not  omit  to  mention  what  he  has  done  ftr 
the  greater  comfort  and  convenience  ef 
the  traveler.  Those  who  visited  Pom- 
peii in  former  days  will  not  easily  Ah^ 
the  swarms  of  hungry  **oustudi»"  or 
guardians,  who  infested  ;the  plai-ei  tad 
pounced,  like  a  spider  upon  an  entangled 
ny,  upon  the  helpless  traveler.  In  every 
building  of  interest  there  larked  one  of 
these  plagues,  who,  keeping  its  treasarM 
under  lock  and  key,  exacted  bis  fee  befbro 
he  opened  the  door. 

This  curse  of  the  sight-seer  in  Italy  hat 
been  abolished.  The  ruins  are  now  eih 
tered  at  two  points— by  the  Street  of  4m 
Tombs,  as  formerly,  and  hj  the  gatela«i» 
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inc:  to  the  Forum,  which  is  close  to  the 
railway-station,  and  to  which  a  road  has 
reci^ntly  been  cleared.  The  number  of 
visitors  is  checked  by  a  turn-stile.  Each 
pays  an  entrance  fee  of  two  francs,  and  no 
further  gratuity  is  required.  A  guide  is 
then  selected  to  conduct  him  through  the 
ruins.  A  very  intelligent  class  of  men 
has  been  appointed  to  this  office.  The 
visitor  further  receives  a  printed  plan  of 
the  excavations  and  a  list  of  the  principal 
buildings,  those  of  peculiar  interest  being 
marked  with  a  star,  so  that  he  may  either 
examine  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  or,  if  his 
time  should  be  limited,  may  make  the 
most  of  it.  He  is  left,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  himself.  It  is  expected  that  a  sense  of 
propriety  will  restrain  him  from  injuring 
any  of  the  monuments,  and  from  indulg- 
ing in  the  low  habit  of  writing  his  name 
upon  tlie  walls.  Signor  Fiorelli  has  de- 
vised a  method  of  bringing  to  shame  those 
who  are  guilty  of  -this  breach  of  good 
manners.  He  has  ordered  the  names  thus 
written  to  be  published  weekly  in  the  Na- 
ples paper  which  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion. He  has  been  requested  to  furnish  a 
list  of  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  that 
they  may  be  similarly  exposed  to  public 
reprobation  at  home.  Notices  in  several 
langunges  are  placed  at  the  entrances  and 
in  different  pwrts  of  the  ruins,  calling  upon 
visitors  not  to  give  gratuities,  and  threat- 
ening with  instant  dismissal  those  who 
venture  to  receive  them.  And  these  rules 
are  rigorously  enforced,  and  have  already 
had  a  salutary  effect  upon  this  formerly 
demoralized  race  of  Italian  custodi.  A 
bright-eyed,  smiling  boy,  who  had  been 
employed  for  a  whole  day  in  carrying  the 
drawing  materials  of  a  sketcher,  and  in 
perfonning  various  little  services  with 
that  singular  quickness  and  intelligence 
which  distingui>h  the  Italian  peasant, 
resolutely  refused  the  "buonamano"  to 
which,  it  was  believed,  he  was  fully  enti- 
tled for  his  extra  work ;  and  this  instance 
of  his  virtue  was  the  more  remarkable  as 
no  superintendent  was  near.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overrate  the  effect  that  these  seem- 
ingly trifling  rules — now  enforced  in  all 
the  public  institutions  in  Naples — will 
have  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 
Where  but  a  short  time  ago  there  was 
every  where  corruption,  from  the  throne 
to  the  beggar—  where  fvery  public  officer, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowe^it,  lived  upon 
the  bribes  which  he  exacted — this  attempt 
to  inculcate  principles  of  honesty  deserves 


the  highest  praise  and  should  meet  with 
every  encouragement. 

The  illiberal  and  foolish  rule  which  for- 
merly prevented  a  stranger  from  making 
the  slightest  sketch  of  the  ruins  or  of  any 
object  discovered  in  them,  and  even  from 
taking  a  few  hurried  notes,  has  now  been 
aboliHued.  Every  one,  under  necessary 
regulations,  may  draw,  describe,  and  pub- 
lish as  he  thinks  fit.  A  small  museum  has 
been  opened  at  Pompeii  to  contain  such 
objects  as  may  specially  serve  to  illustrate 
the  ruins  and  the  manners  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  former  inhabitants  ;  and  a  col- 
lection of  the  remains  of  various  animals 
— such  as  dogs,  horses,  goats,  tortoises, 
and  a  sucking  pig  still  in  the  baking  pan 
— and  of  various  edible  objects,  adds  much 
to  its  interest.  In  addition,  Signor  Fio- 
relli has  established  a  library,  which  is 
destined  to  contain  a  complete  collection 
of  works  on  Pompeii  and  of  such  as  illus- 
trate the  arts  and  manners  of  the  ancients. 
The  student  of  archceology  and  history, 
as  well  as  the  mere  tourist,  may  thus  ' 
spend  many  profitable  and  pleasant  hours 
amongst  the  ruins. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  houses  and 
streets  has  been  changed.  Formerly,  the 
principal  buildings  were  named  after  some 
distinguished  person  who  may  have  been 
present  when  they  were  discovered.  There 
was  the  House  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  House  of  the  Grand  Duke,  etc.  Signor 
Fiorelli  has  endeavored,  by  consulting  the 
inscriptions  painted  on  the  walls,  and  from 
other  sources,  such  as  seals  and  relics 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  itself,  to 
restore  to  it  the  name  of  the  owner.  When 
this  can  not  be  done,  the  house  is  number- 
ed and  the  occupation  of  the  owner  is 
noted ;  we  have,  for  instance,  the  house 
and  shop  of  the  dyer,  in  which  his  pans, 
with  the  remains  of  the  dye  in  them,  are 
still  seen,  of  the  baker,  of  the  colorman, 
of  the  jeweler,  the  eating-house,  the  inn, 
etc. 

Many  important  statues  and  other  ob- 
jects, such  as  furniture,  which  have  been 
taken  to  the  Museum  at  Naples,  have 
been  replaced  by  plaster  casts,  so  that 
their  original  site  and  the  use  for  which 
they  served  may  be  understood. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  alluding 
to  the  magnificent  work  on  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  now  in  course 
of  pablication  by  Signor  Niccolini,  the 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Museam,  and  the 
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son  of  the  orifrinnl  editor  of  the  Museo 
Borbonica,  Thirty  three  numbers,  form- 
ing hjilf  of  the  entire  work,  have  already 
been  issued.  Colored  lithographic  plates 
represent  with  great  fidelity,  and  in  the 
most  pleasing  form,  the  paintings,  archi- 
tectur.il  decorations,  statues,  and  various 
objects  in  glass,  metal,  marble,  and  other 
materials,  discovered  in  the  principal 
buililings.  E.ich  house  and  its  contents 
are  sep:irately  illustrated.  The  plates  are 
mostly  executed  from  the  faithful  and 
spirited  drawings  of  Signor  Abbate,  an  ar- 
tist of  great  merit  and  experience,  well 
known  in  this  country  from  his  admirable 
restoration  of  a  Pompeian  house  in  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

This  work  will  furnish  a  much  better 
idea  than  any  yet  published  of  the  extreme 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  houses  of  the 
richer  classes  in  a  Roman  city.  There  is 
no  doubt  much  at  Pi>rnpeii  opposed  to  the 
purest  tnste,  as  shown  in  remains  of  the 
best  period  of  classic  art.  Tlie  ornament- 
ation is  sometimes  coarse  in  execution,  in- 
harmonious in  color,  wanting  in  purity  of 
desi;j:n,  defective  in  drawing,  and  perhaps 
ill  calculated  for  interior  decoration.  But 
at  other  times  it  is  of  a  very  high  charac- 
ter, and  singularly  pleasing  and  effective. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  after  all  Pom- 
peii was  but  an  unimportant  provincial 
town,  in  which  probably  there  was  no 
school  of  art  of  any  merit,  and  where  the 
common  workman  sought  to  imitate,  to 
the  best  of  his  means,  the  skilled  and 
highly  trained  artists  of  Rome,  or  to  copy 
and  r»'produce  those  remains  of  more  an- 
cient art  which  had  even  in  those  days 
been  accepted  as  the  standards  of  the  high- 
est taste  and  perfection.  It  is  probable 
that  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
houses  of  Pompeii,  like  the  mosaic  pictures 
of  the  pavements,  are  for  the  most  part 
copii's  from  well-known  Greek  or  Roman 
works  which  were  esteemed  by  the  refined 
and  cultivated  citizens  of  Imperial  Rome 
as  masterpieces  of  art.  This  is  especially 
so  with  regard  to  those  beautiful  groups 
of  figures  representing  familiar  subjects 
taken  from  tlie  Homeric  poeins  and  from 
the  classic  writers  of  Greece.  However, 
to  some  of  the  frescoes  discovered  the  an- 
cients themselves  must  have  attached  con- 
siderable value,  for  we  find  an  instance  of 
one  representing  Bacchus  and  Silenus, 
which  had  been  very  carefully  removed 
from  another  site  and  so  neatly  fitted  into 
the  wall  with  iron  cramps  and  cement 


that  it  was  almost  impofisible  to  detect 
that  it  did  not  originally  form  part  of  it 
The  subjects  are  limited  in  number,  geih 
erally  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  with  groapt 
of  muns  and  nymphs,  Hermaphroditv 
with  Silenus,  Bacchantes  and  Satym,  He^ 
cules  and  Omphale  surroanded  by  cupid% 
who  are  sporting  with  his  club  and  HlneMi 
Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  amidst  thi 
maidens  of  Lycomedes,  Orestes  and  P^ 
lades,  Thetis  obtaining  from  Yuloaji  tns 
arms  of  Achilles,  etc. 

The  treatment  is  singularly  simple,  tht 
disposition  of  the  figures  reminding  us  <f 
a  liat^-relief,  and  conveying  the  imprewJai 
of  having  been  suggested  by  a  scnlptnrel 
frieze.  The  execution  is  almost  alimi 
inferior  to  what  the  Germans  call  tko 
'^  motive  ^' — that  is,  the  attempt  to  tell  thi 
story  by  the  general  composition,  and  tlw 
attitude  and  expression  of  each  penoa 
represented  :  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  to 
the  practiced  eye  that  the  work  is  a  oofifi 
or  tnat  the  painting  has  been  made  lip 
with  figures  or  groups  taken  from  oiktf 
pictures.  Even  in  technical  ezeontifl^ 
however,  many  of  these  paintings  halt 
no  ordinary  merit.  There  is  a  richMtf 
and  glow  in  the  color,  a  subtle  gradatka 
in  the  flesh -tints,  a  rich  and  vuluptaooi 
harmony  of  tone,  and  a  vigorous  outKiMb 
which  remind  us  of  the  finest  prodnctiooi 
of  the  Venetian  school,  and  especially  of 
Giorgione.  In  violent  and  picturesque 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  thev  are  wan^ 
ing.  No  attempt  is  nlide  to  prodoee 
those  striking  and  exaggerated  effects  <if 
chiaro-oscuro  which  distinguish  the  Italiia 
and  Dutch  schools  of  the  seventeenth  cm- 
tury.  Every  thing  is  represented  io  thi 
broad  glare  of  day,  and  is  beaming  with 
sunlight.  The  colors  have  faded  after  a 
lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  bsl 
when  the  soil  which  covers  a  painting  il 
first  removed  they  are  still  bright  and  la> 
minous,  and  produce  a  magical  effi-et  hi 
the  clear  Italian  atmosphere.  Some  hava 
changed  completely  after  long  expoeon 
to  the  air,*  and  this  roust  be  borne  ia 
mind  in  examining  the  paintings  detadied 
from  t|}e  walls  and  preserved  in  the  N spiel 
Museum.  The  details  of  the  deconitioa 
of  the  rooms  are  frequently  marked  bf 
the  greatest  elegance  of  ouUine,  and  tbt 


*  See,  for  example,  0  ell's  ftccoontof  the  ehii|t 
of  color  which  had  taken  place  In  parts  oftti 
beautiful  picture  of  Leda  prawmtiog  ber  bteft 
progeny  to  Tyndareus-- voL  L  Id  atm^  ^  VfU,. 
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most  exquisite  harrnony  of  color,  as  in 
the  dancing  fauns  and  nymphs,  set  in  bor- 
ders of  beauiiful  design  or  introduced 
into  landscapes  and  architectural  scenes, 
and  the  wanton  cupids  sporting  amidst 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  This  grace- 
ful ornamentation  was  in  harmony  witA 
the  furniture  of  the  room  and  the  rich 
hangings,  and  must  have  produced  the 
most  j)lea8ing  eflect.  But  ir  the  dwelling 
of  a  country  gentleman  at  Pompeii  was 
such  ns  we  have  described,  what  must 
have  been  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of 
that  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  patrician 
in  the  capital  itself? 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to 
underrate  the  style  of  decoration  employed 
in  the  private  dwellings  of  Pompeii.  There 
is  much  in  it  which  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be    advantageously  introduced  into   our 
ow^n   domestic   architecture)     It  is  true 
that   at   the   beginning  of  this  century, 
when  an  affectation  of  classic  taste  pre- 
vailed  in   Europe,   the   experiment  was 
tried  and  failed.     But  the  reason  was  ob- 
vious.   Too  much  was  attempted.    The 
true   principles  of  application  were  mis- 
understood.   The  walls  were  overladen 
with  color  and  gilding,  and  comfort  and 
utility  were   sacrificed  to  classic  forms. 
Furniture,  fire-irons,  teapots, ^nd  the  vari- 
ous objects  of  daily  domestic  use,  made 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  could 
scarcely  be  turned  to  their  legitimate  pur- 
poses, however  well  adapted  they  may 
have  been  to  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
of  a  Greek   or  Roman   temple.    Chairs 
and  sofas  strictly  made  upon  the  model  of 
the  stlla  curulis,  and  the  bronze  bisellium, 
might  have  been  comfortable  in  the  forum, 
but  were  execrable  in  the  drawing-room. 
We  were  at  last  fairly  driven  out  of  the 
classic    mood.     We    could    neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  sit  in  comfort.    As  things  are 
rarely  done  by  halves  with  us,  we  rushed 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  hailed  the 
Gothic  regeneration.     We  have  not  gain- 
ed much.     The  narrow  seat  and  knobby 
back  of  a  Gothic  chair  are  not  more  pleas- 
ant to  our  persons  than  the  ancient  sedilia. 
Nor  have  we  derived  much  advantage,  as 
far  as  our  comfort  is  concerned,  from  the 
ponderous  furniture  and  the  terrible  do- 
mestic instruments,  which  distinguish  the 
Gothic  dwelling,  constructed  on  unexcep- 
tionable authority  after  the  true  fashion  of 
our  ancestors.     Neither  has  owr  national 
taste  been  improved  by  the  hideous  de- 
formities in  the  shape  o{  haman  and  bes- 
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tial  monsters  which  inhabit  our  modern 
medieval  buildings.  We  shudder  as  we 
think  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
honest  Joe  Hume  plaintively  protested, 
in  the  name  of  the  expectant  mothers  of 
England,  against  the  monstrous  shapes 
which  peep  in  at  the  windows  and  sprawl 
over  the  walls. 

But  to  return  to  Pompeii.  The  simplest 
style  of  ornamentation  of  the  Pompeian 
house — the  border  of  graceful  patterns  in 
stucco,  or  painted,  running  round  the 
room,  or  forming  panels;  the  enframing 
lines  of  bright  and  well-selected  colors ; 
pictures,  and  especially  those  in  water- 
colors,  not  hung  with  tarnished  wire,  or  a 
dirty  cord,  but  let  into  the  wall,  and  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  part  of  it ;  the  walls  them- 
selves of  stucco,  hard  and  polished  as 
marble,  cream-colored,  or  of  some  other 
grateful  tint — forms  neither  &  very  ex- 
pensive nor  a  very  elaborate  style  of  in- 
terior decoration.  We  have  seen  the  ex- 
periment tried  with  complete  success  in 
English  houses  of  no  great  pretensions. 
It  can  be  carried  out  at  not  much  greater 
cost  than  is  frequently  expended  on  a  vul- 
gar papier-mache  cornice  and  paper-hang- 
ings, the  meanest  and  most  perishable 
covering  for  a  wall  that  was  ever  devised. 
Imagine  what  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  would 
have  been  had  the  houses  been  lined  with 
our  .fashionable  papers  I  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  effect  they  would  have 
produced  by  contemplating  a  modern 
dwelling  which  has  been  deserted  for 
a  few  months,  with  its  shabby  walls  hung 
with  tattered  strips  of  tawdry  hangings. 

Nothing  conveys  a  loftier  conception  of 
the  grandeur,  might,  wettlth,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  at  its  most 
flourishing  period  than  the  remains  of  its 
provincial  towns,  and  especially  of  its 
colonial  cities.  It  is  not  the  public  edifices 
of  Rome  herself,  uneqnaled  as  they  are 
for  vastness  and  magnificence,  which  im- 
press us  most  with  her  former  power. 
They  are  such  monnments  as  we  might 
expect  from  those  who  peopled  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world.  But  it  is  the  third  or 
fourth  class  towns,  such  as  Pompeii,  with 
its  two  theaters,  its  aropitheater,  its  tem- 
ples, its  basilica,  and  its  forum,  all  upon  a 
scale  of  singular  splenddr  adorned  with 
hundreds  of  statues  in  bronze  and  .marble, 
with  exquisite  paintings,  and  with  the 
most  precious  marbles ;  it  is  the  distant 
colonial  cities  of  Palmyra,  Philadelphia, 
Gerasa,  and  others  whose  names  are  al- 
ts 
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most  unknown  to  history,  with  their  long 
avenues  of  graceful  columns,  their  shrines 
of  marble  carved  with  an  unrivaled  luxu- 
ry and  richness  of  detail,  their  stupendous 
granaries  of  hewn  stone,  and  their  vast 
edifices  directed  to  political  and  religious 
purposes,  or  to  public  amusements,  now 
rising  in  solitary  grandeur  amidst  the 
wastes  of  the  Syrian  desert — that  iill  our 
minds  with  wonder,  and  enable  us  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  greatness  and 
/power  of  that  mighty  people. 

Of  these  great  colonial  cities  but  the 
principal  bones,  as  it  were,  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  We  must  restore  them  to 
the  mind's  eye  as  the  geologist  does  the 
primeval  monster  from  a  few  scattered 
remains  found  in  the  hardened  rock. 
Fortunately,  however,  Pompeii  furnishes 
us,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  means  of 
doing  so.  There  we  have  more  than  the 
mere  skeleton,  we  have  such  traces  of  the 
flesh  and  muscles  as  will  enable  us  to  build 
up  the  living  form,  and  to  obtain  some  in- 
sight into  the  manners,  habits,  and  daily 
life  of  that  great  Roman  people.  And 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  much 
to  be  discovered.  But  one  third  of  the 
town  has    yet .  been    exposed  to  view. 


Twenty  years  must  elapse,  if  the  worki 
are  carried  on  as  they  now  are,*^  befbra 
the  whole  is  uncovered.  It  is  imjpoBsibk 
to  conjecture  what  additions  may  be  made 
to  the  treasures  already  discoyered.  It  it 
true  that  the  most  important  edifices,  and 
consequently  the  more  wealthy  qoarten 
of  the  town,  have  been  explored;  but 
there  still  remain  a  vast  number  of  pri- 
vate dwellings  which  are  in  many  respeeti 
even  more  interesting  than  the  pnblie 
buildings,  because  not  found  elsewhen^ 
and  likely,  under  the  skillful  direction  of 
Sipfnor  Fiorelli,  to  furnish  us  with  new 
and  most  reliable  particulars  relating  to 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans. 

We  are  thus  indebted  to  VesuvhiB  fir 
the  preservation  of  the  most  perfect  moBO- 
ment  of  the  ancient  world.  The  terribb 
mountain  while  it  destroyed  has  aho 
saved  Pompeii ;  and  when  the  shrond  of 
lava-mud  and  ashes  shall  have  been  al- 
together raised  from  it,  the  traveler  vil 
gaze  upon  the  almost 'perfect  form  of  a 
Roman  city. 


*  During  the  winter  months  ahoat  500 . 

women,  and  boys  arc  employed  in  the  excsTatioB; 
durinj^  the  summer,  owing  to  the  niihriUlilntwrf 
the  place,  only  CO. 
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It  is  now  exactly  a  year  ago,  that  the 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  a  teak-built,  copper- 
bottomed  steam-transport,  started  from 
Singapore  with  a  cargo  of  Hindu  con- 
victs, sentenced  to  transportation  in  the 
Andaman  Islands. 

This  transport,  named  after  its  original 
proprietor,  the  benevolent  Parsee  mer- 
chant, had  been  hired  by  our  government 
to  carry  native  convicts,  a  most  strange 
gang  of  whom  filled  it  between  decks, 
the  June  evening,  1862,  that  followed 
that  in  which  the  ship  had  left  its  an- 
chorage. 

The  first  few  hours  after  leaving  port 
are  full  of  bustle  and  excitement — tliere 
is  rope  to  coil  away,  cargo  to  shake  into 
its  place ;  the  men  need  an  hour  or  two  to 


forget  their  license  on  shore,  and  to  retim 
to  steady  discipline.  By-and-by,  evfiT 
one  gets  into  his  own  groove,  the  aaib 
fill,  the  ropes  tighten,  the  rudder  woriDl^ 
the  ship  ^^  gets  her  stride/'  she  forgetatht 
land,  and  away  she  goes,  true  ana  stoait 
fast,  on  her  destined  mission. 

This  transformation,  this  taming  dowii 
had  taken  place  on  board  the  Jamae^ 
Jeejeebhoy.  The  carpenter  was  busy  a^ 
ranging  the  hatchway  for  the  priBOOor^ 
sleeping-berths;  the  second  mate  waa 
superintending  the  transfer  of  storea  ftoai 
one  part  of  the  hold  to  another ;  the  mea 
were  splicing  and  knotting,  acraping  aai 
scouring;  the  doctor  was  rating  the  ^kl^ 
lolly  boy,"  a  tall,  freckled,  nngunly  Seotah 
lad,  Sandy  Patterson,  who  mm  alvagfs 
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pondering  over  an  old  copy  of  the  Sea- 
itHifi's  3f(rnval^  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  compounding  medicines ;  and  the 
l)<>Mtsu:iin  was  reviling  Jack  Davis,  the 
ship's  boy,  a  brave  little  fellow,  but  rather 
too  fond  of  mi.schief 

The  ship  was  like  a  great  sea-bird, 
whicli,  ere  it  finally  quits  land,  rests  a 
moment  on  some  foreland  to  prune  its 
wings  and  ruffle  out  its  plumage  for  its 
lonu:  flight.  The  great  white  canvas  was 
shaking  out  aloft ;  the  vessel  rose  buoyant- 
ly upon  the  lai'ge  waves  ;  cheering  shouts 
ran  from  stem  to  stern ;  the  boatswain's 
whistle  piped  shrill  and  chidingly;  the 
vessel  began  to  "  walk,"  as  sailors  call*  it, 
before  as  fresh  a  gale  as  captain  could  de- 
sire to  have  at  his  back. 

The  convicts  on  board  were  Sikh  fanat- 
ics, chiefly  from  Lahore  and  Umritsiir. 
They  were  followers  of  that  pseudo- 
prophet,  Baloo  Singh,  who  had  all  but 
excited  an  insurrection  in  the  Punjab.  By 
trade  a  tailor,  he  had  declared  himself  to 
be  Bnluk  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  sec^, 
who  died  sixteen  years  ago,  risen  from 
the  dead  to  preach  down  caste  and  suttee- 
ism,  ;ind  to  expel  the  English.  This  dan- 
gerous man's  disciples  wore  black  and 
yellow  turbans,  rosaries  of  white  woolen 
cor<l ;  practiced  military  drill,  and  used 
the  words  "  Wah  Gooroo"  as  their  mys- 
tic watcli words.  The  only  good  thing 
about  the  deported  sect  was,  that  they 
])reached  temperance,  cleanliness,  and 
truth-telling.  In  all  other  respects,  these 
Hindu  fanatics  were  as  sensual,  blood- 
thirsty, and  insane  scoundrels  as  ever 
abused  the  name  of  religion.  They  had 
been  several  days  on  board  before  the 
ship  left  port,  under  the  somewhat  loose 
guard  of  the  second  mate,  a  mere  youth, 
in  the  service  of  the  company  to  which 
the  ste-imcr  belonixed. 

It  wns  just  sunset — such  a  sunset  as 
can  onlv  be  seen  in  such  seas  as  the  con- 
vict  ves>el  was  now  traversing — a  sunset 
as  unlike  an  English  sunset  as  a  daisy  is 
unlike  the  ^larvel  of  Peru — one  of  those 
volcanic  outbursts  of  golden  flame,  and 
streams  of  crimson,  and  wafts  of  purple 
fire,  nnd  rainbow  radiance  of  green  and 
vellow,  that  seem  to  mantle  the  whole 
western  skv,  and  turn  the  ocean  to  a 
whirlpool  of  blood.  It  was  coloring  all 
the  sjiils  and  ropes,  and  every  plank  of  the 
convict  vessel,  and  bathed  the  walls  of 
the  state  cabin,  wherein  the  officers  were 
just  sitting  down  to  dinner. 


The  bell  had  rung,  and  the  steward  had 
just  brought  in  the  soup ;  but  one  officer, 
the  ensign  in  charge  of  the  convicts,  still 
stood  at  the  cabin- window,  watching  the 
burning  path  the  setting  cast  upon  the 
tranquil  ocean. 

The  doctor  laughed,  and  said:  "When 
I  was  eighteen,  I. used  to  look  at  sunsets; 
now,  I  only  regard  them  as  signals  for 
dinner.  Come,  Crawford,  the  chaplain  is 
waiting  to  say  grace.  We  are  not  to 
wait  for  the  captain." 

The  ensign  colored  and  took  his  place ; 
he  was  thinking  of  other  scenes  far  away 
across  the  sea. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  captain, 
Crawford,  the  doctor,  the  chaplain,  the 
first  mate,  and  a  second  ensign. 

"  How's  the  rajah  to-day  ?"  said  the 
first  mate  to  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  well  enough ;  but  the  rascal 
misses  his  opium,  and  shams  ill. — Soup, 
Jobson  ?" 

"  Thank  you. — ^I  should  like  to  give 
him  a  rotmd  dozen.  I  catch  him  some- 
times looking  murder  at  me  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye." 

At  that  moment,  the  captain  entered, 
and,  laying  his  cap  and  double-glass  on  a 
side-table,  bowed  to  the  company,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  bead  of  the  table. 

"  Always  some  worry,"  he  said,  "  in 
this  delightful  life  of  ours.  Now  it  is 
that  boy  Davis  falls  down  the  companion- 
ladder,  larking;  now  it  is  a  head-wind 
that  keeps  us  at  four  knots  an  hour;  by- 
and-by,  we  find  all  the  coal  on  board  is 
bad,  and  the  engineer  does  nothing  but 
grumble  at  the  little  heat  it  gives.  And 
yet  these  young  gentlemen  "  (looking  at 
the  ensigns)  "  rave  over  their  cigars  about 
the  glorious  life  of  a  sailor!  Pshaw  1  we 
always  like  what  we  haven't  got.  I 
should  like  them  to  have  our  work,  Mr. 
Jobson  "  (to  the  first  mate)  "  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours — ihat'd  sicken  them." 

Mr.  Jobson  laughed,  as  ift  duty  bound. 

"  Glass  of  wine.  Captain  Favers  ?"  said 
Crawford. 

'*  With  pleasure. — Steward,  hand  En- 
sign Crawford  the  sherry." 

"  We  shall  have  a  fine  passage,"  said 
the  chaplain. 

"May  be,  if  the  wind  keeps  up."  The 
captain  was  evidently  put  •  out.  "  But 
hang  me  at  high-water  mark,  if  I  wouldn't 
rather  carry  parrots  and  monkeys,  than 
these  niggerSy  with  their  ^articuJar  food 
and  their  peipetoal  oompUuntft.'' 
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The  soap  was  removecl,  and  the  second 
course  was  brought  in.  The  steward  had 
just  lifted  the  cover  from  a  magnificent 
joint  of  beef,  that  smoked  like  a  great 
sacrifice,  when  Patterson  entered,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear. 

The  captain  threw  down  the  knife  and 
fork  in  a  pet.  "  There  again,"  he  said. 
"  Here,  Mr.  Jobson,  take  the  joint. .  Not 
a  moment,  night  or  day,  one^s  own.  Ex- 
cuse me,  gentlemen ;  a  ship's  captain  is 
every  body's  servant." 

There  was  a  howl  heard,  and  the  next 
moment  the  captain  entered,  red  and  fu- 
rious. 

"Mare's  nest  again,"  he  said.  "By 
Jove,  sir,  if  that  boy  Patterson  didn't  call 
me  out,  doctor,  to  tell  me  there  was  a 
mutiny  going  to  break  out  among  the  con- 
victs. '  Why  ?'  said  I.  '  Because  I  heard 
them  whisper  together,'  said  he,  cool  as 
you  like.  ^  Blocknead  and  lubber,'  said  I, 
giving  him  a  backhander,  ^  what  harm  can 
niggers,  whom  I  could  snap  over  my  knee, 
do  by  whispering?  Let  them  whisper; 
and  if  you  come  and  interrupt  me  again 
with  your  mares'  nests,  by  Jove,  sir,  I'll 
keelhaul  you.' " 

"  Well,  that's  very  odd,"  said  the  chap- 
lain, "for  this  morning,  when  Davis 
brought  the  coffee  to  my  berth,  he  told  me 
he  was  afraid  to  tell  the  mate,  but  he  was 
sure  that  there  was  mischief  brewing 
among  the  Hindus.  He  told  me  one  of 
the  men  had  seen  the  rajah,  as  they  call 
him,  slip  one  hand  nearly  out  of  his  hand- 
cuffs." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  the  mate.  "  I  exam- 
ined every  handcuff  myself  at  eight  bells. 
Those  boys  are  the  pest  of  the  vessel  with 
their  cock-and-bull  stories.  If  I  see  them 
again  near  the  prisoners,  I'll  keep  them 
all  day  scraping  the  mast." 

"  Crawford  and  I  always  sleep  with 
revolvers  under  our  pillows,"  said  the 
second  ensign ;  "  and  tnere's  a  sentinel  at 
the  door  night* and  day." 

"Mutiny  be  ,"  said  the  captain 

testily, "  and  revolvers  too  I  If  the  fellows 
did  rise,  I'd  tame  them  in  five  minutes 
with  the  ship's  fire-engine." 

"An  excellent  thing  for  lowering  the 
pulse,"  said  the  doctor.  "  By  the  by, 
Crawford,  you  must  remember  I  challenge 
you  to  chess  to-night." 

"Here's  the  mate  to  check  you,"  said 
Crawford,  pointing  to  Jobson. 

"  Jobson  s  hard  to  beat,"  said  the 
doctor ;  "  bat  I  back  the  ohaplain." 


That  nijo^ht  in  the  dead  of  the  darknesii 
the  boy  Davis,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  cook's  galley,  was  awakened  bj  a 
storm  of  musketry,  a  splash  overboara,  a 
clash  of  sabers,  groans,  sboats,  and  orica 

As  he  lay  irresolute  and  frightened,  a 
hairy, bony  hand  clutched  him  by  the  aim; 
then  a  voice ,  he  knew  to  be  j'attersoa'i 
cried :  "  Davis,  the  villains  have  riaen  and 
murdered  every  soul  on  board  save  na  and 
ihe  firemen — but  three,  and  those  they're 
chasing  into  the  state-cabin.  They*ve  pvt 
a  guard  over  the  engine-room.  I  BtamDkd 
over  the  captain  just  now ;  he  was  atak 
bed  at  the  companion-ladder.  O  God, 
guide  US !  Davis,  he  is  guid  and  graili 
and  he  holds  the  seas  in  the  hollow  of  hil 
hand.  He  is  a  strong  tower  and  a  fortraia 
Davis,  pray,  for  here  they  come.** 

A  dozen  ship's  lanterns  moved  swiftly 
toward  them,  and  the  next  moment  tki 
two  boys  were  in  the  clutch  of  a  doaa 
Hindus,  whose  white  tunics  were  splashed 
with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  mea. 

They  were  about  to  plunge  their  bays' 
nets  into  their  kneeling  victiroSi  wImb 
their  leader,  the  rajah,  appeared,  and  with 
his  saber  struck  up  their  weapons  si  hs 
shouted  the  watchword  of  the  sect|  **  Wsh^ 
Gooroo  I" 

The  rajah  was  a  &t,  smooth -ftsri 
Hindu,  with  small,  half-shut  eves,  and  s 
cruel  mouth.  He  had  the  captain's  doabfe- 
glass  slung  round  him,  and  the  oaptauli 
gold  watch-chain  twisted  round  his  black 
and  yellow  turban. 

Davis  clung  to  his  feet,  and  prayed  fiir 
his  life. 

"  Hooly,  hooly.  Jack,"  said  Pattefiw 
to  him,  but  without  looking  toward  liii 
companion ;  "  let  me  alone  wi*  the  blaid* 
thirsty  dcevil,  and  I'll  try  him  wi*  joit  s 
word  or  two  of  his  ain  lingo  that  I  pidsd 
up  at  Singapore.  They  wanna  twist  ov 
thrapples  if  I  can  help  it.  No  fear, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  biuii 


Speak  them  gently,  man,  and  don*t  screU 
there  as  if  you'd  srot  a  dizzen  knives  w 


you' 

9> 


your  wame.' 

Patterson  was  a  raw-boned  Sootoh  lad, 
ungainly  in  body,  large-footed,  red-hairedt 
shambling.  But  he  was  a  brave,  thon^iV 
ful,  shrewd  lad,  and  forgot  his  own  danger 
in  his  care  for  his  younger  companion. 

He  did  not  utter  these  exhortations  k 
one  breath,  but  piecemeal,  as  they  wen 
both  led  to  the  state-cabin,  where  Bskt 
Singh  was  now  enthroned. 

"Take  heart,  Jack,**  he  said,  « 
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ber  how  David,  the  son  of  JeBsc,  slew 
the  big  thief  of  a  ciant  wi'  a  wee  flint- 
Btane."  ^ 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  Sandy,"  replied  the 
little  fellow,  his  cheek  flashing ;  "  I'm 
only  a  wee  skeared.  Look  !  the  murder- 
ing roirues,  they've  got  poor  Mr.  Jobson." 

"  God  help  him  !"  saia  Patterson. 

"Poor  Mr.  Jobson  I"  groaned  Jack; 
"  look,  how  he's  cut  on  the  forehead." 

In  the  cabin,  with  one  foot  on  the  dead 
body  of  the  murdered  captain,  sat  the 
chief  fanatic,  Baloo  Sinizh.  He  was  a  tall, 
thin  man,  with  dead-colored  eyes,  a  face 
of  a  corpse  color,  blue  lips,  and  long  shriv- 
eled hands.  He  sat  erect,  with  no  trace  of 
any  human  expression  upon  his  face.  He 
certainly  acted  well  the  part  of  a  resusci- 
tated dead  man.  Thirty  or  forty  Hindus, 
mad  with  excitement^  stood  round  their 
leader,  holding  lighted  candles,  boarding- 
pikes,  blood-stained  sabers,  and  ship- 
muskets  still  smoking  at  the  muzzles. 

"  Worship  him,  worship  Baluk  Singh," 
they  cried,  as  they  dragged  the  unfortu- 
nate mate  to  the  feet  ot  their  chief. 

The  brave  man  stood  erect,  without  a 
look  of  fear. 

"  I  be  cussed  if  I  do !"  he  said,  and  turn- 
ed his  quid,  and  spat  on  the  ground. 

The  chief  made  a  sweeping  movement 
with  his  right  hand,  and  the  mate  was 
dragged  from  the  room.  There  was  a 
struggle,  a  yell,  and  a  pistol-shot,  then 
silence. 

"  Wah  Gooroo  I"  shouted  the  fanatics 
with  one  voice. 

"  Wall  Gooroo !"  said  Baloo  Sigh,  with 
a  voice  that  seemed  to  rise  from  a  tomb. 
"  So  perish  the  unbelievers  !" 

A  weasel-faced  Hindu,  thin  as  a  girl, 
and  his  dark,  mean  features  almost  hidden 
by  rank,  straight,  black  hair,  now  seized 
Patterson,  and,  saber  in  hand,  dragged 
him  to  the  feet  of  Baloo  Singh. 

"Guid-by,  Jack,"  said  Patterson,  with 
a  rueful  grimace,  and  clasping  the  boy's 
hand.  "  It's  guid-by  to  my  hams  [brains] 
now — the  dour  deevils.  Yet  God's  still 
aboon  a',  and  I'll  hae  a  try  for  my  life 
still." 

Iladji  Hanna,  the  bloated  wretch  we 
have  already  seen,' stepped  forward,  and 
sticking  his  fat  fingers  in  the  red  hair  of 
the  Scotch  lad,  raised  a  carving-knife  that 
he  had  snatched  from  the  steward's  pantry. 

"  Son  of  Heaven,"  he  said  to  his  chief, 
^Met  us  sacrifice  this  unbeliever  to  the 
goddess  Kbalee :  she  has  told  us  to  purge 


sea  and  land  of  these  infidels,  who  den^ 
your  resurrection." 

"  Guid-by  to  old  Aberdeen ! — the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me !"  groaned  Patterson. 
Then  a  sudden  light  came  in  his  eye,  and 
he  struggled  forward,  and  seized  the  robe 
of  the  false  prophet  "Baloo  Singh,  son 
of  Heaven  ! '  he  cried  in  broken  Hindus- 
tanee,  "  I  worship  thee." — (Then,  under 
breath :  "  Hand  up  your  heart.  Jack  ; 
there's  precedent  for  it.  Remember  Naa- 
man  bowed  himself  in  the  house  of  Rim- 
raon.") — "  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Ba- 
loo  Singh  rose  from  the  dead  to  be  his 
Prophet." 

"Let  him  go — he  is  one  of  ns !  Wah 
Gooroo  1"  cried  Baloo  Singh. 

"  Wah  Gooroo  1"  shouted  the  disciples. 

Hadji  Hanna  put  a  yellow  and  black 
turban  on  Patterson's  head,  and  bound 
round  his  waist  the  mystic  knotted  cord. 

"  This  lad,  too,"  said  Patterson,  push- 
ing forward  Jack, "  is  also  a  believer ;  the 
mfracles  wrought  to-day  have  convinced 
us  both.  Baloo  Singh,  son  of  Heaven,  we 
are  your  slaves." 

Again  the  shout  of  "Wah  Gooroo  I" 
was  raised. 

"Sons  of  the  unbelievers,  saved  by 
Heaven'from  the  doom  of  thy  racet  your 
lives  are  given  back  to  you !"  exclaimed 
the  corpse  like  chief.  "  Hadji  Hanna,  put 
on  this  young  convert  the  turban  and  the 
cord :  these  converts  will  help  ns  with 
the  accursed  vessel." 

"  The  gabblin'  skate,"  muttered  Patter- 
son ;  and  then  he  shouted  like  a  madman 
the  watchword,  "  Wah  Gooroo  I "  ti)l  he 
was  out  of  breath. 

"  Stay  below  here  till  we  have  proved 
your  fidelity,"  said  the  chief,  rising ;  "  you 
shall  wait  on  ourselves,  and  nelp  to 
steer  the  vessel.  Khalee  still  cries  for 
victims.  Come,  Hadji  Hanna — come,  my 
disciples — come,  and  let  ns  perfect  the 
work." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  chief 
left  the  cabin,  followed  by  the  other  fa- 
natics. Hadji  Hanna  stayed  for  a  moment 
behind.  "  Beware !"  he  said,  with  a  hand 
on  the  throat  of  either  lad — "  any  treach- 
ery, and  you  die  by  my  hand.  Tou  are 
now  followers  of  the  great  Son  of  Heaven, 
Baloo  Singh.  I  place  two  armed  men  on 
the  cabin  door ;  if  yon  move  from  the 
door,  they  shoot  you  both,  and  fling  you 
to  the  sharks."  As  he  uttered  these 
threats,  Hadji  Hanna's  bloodshot  eyes 
glared  on  tbe  two  Bunivors. 
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The  next  moment,  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him,  the  key  turned,  and  there  was 
a  sound  of  two  muskets  being  cocked. 

The  moment  the  <loor  closed,  Patterson 
leaped  up  and  hugged  Jack  in  his  arms. 
"Grod  guide  us  and  protect  us,"  he  cried, 
"  and  forgive  mo  for  telling  the  blackest 
and  biggest  lee  man  ever  uttered  !  The 
accursed  seed  of  Satan,  the  revin'  God- 
forsaken blasphetiiors,  the  cut-throat  sons 
of  Belial ;  but  I'll  be  even  with  them. 
Quick,  Davis,  help  me  with  this  table, 
that  I  may  see  out  of  the  sky-light  what 
they're  doing.  Eh,  man,  just  hear  them  ! 
They've  found  one  of  our  poor  fellows  up 
in  the  rigging,  and  they're  worrying  him 
as  terriers  do  a  rat." 

In  a  moment  the  ready  lad  was  on  the 
table,  and  with  his  eye  cautiously  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  glass.  Ho  was  silent 
for  a  moment ;  but  his  hands  were  clench- 
ed, and  the  perapiration  dripped  from  his 
brow.  Tliere  was  a  sound  of  a  heavy 
body  dragged  over  the  deck,  then  a  sound 
of  shattered  glass. 

"  Oh,  what  is  it,  dear  Sandy  ?  Do  tell 
me.  Oh,  what  dreadful  things  are  they 
doing  ?"  said  Jack. 

Patterson  replied  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  face  glued  to  the  glass:  "It  is  the 
poor  steward.  Jack.  They've  tied  him  to 
the  mast,  and  they're  pelting  him  with 
champagne  bottles.  He  is  streaming  with 
blood,  and  his  hands  are  clasped.  Hear 
the  cries!  Xow  one  of  them  steps  up 
with  a  drawn  knife O  merciful  Fa- 
ther !  I  dare  not  look  again." 

As  he  uttered  this  exclamation,  Patter- 
son leaped  down  from  the  table,  and  sat 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face  with 
his  hands.  "  Jack,"  said  he,  at  last  look- 
ing up,  "  as  I  live  by  bread,  it  would  be 
doing  a  duty  to  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and 
burn  these  wretches.  It  had  been  better 
for  us  to  have  cursed  their  prophet,  and 
died  holy  martyrs  like  Mr.  Jobson." 

"  No,  no,  dear  Sandy,"  said  Jack,  cud- 
dling himself  near  him.  "  Think  of  David. 
God  has  not  saved  us  without  a  good  pur- 
pose. There's  many  a  lowering  moramg, 
you  used  to  say,  that  brings  on  a  fine  day. 

"  Ye're  right,  ye're  right,  bairn,"  said 
Patterson.  '*  Come  and  kneel  down,  and 
pray  the  Lord  Jehovah — who  put  to  flight 
the  armies  of  Assyrians,  who  set  the  stars 
to  fight  in  their  courses  against  Sisera, 
who  made  the  Red  Sea  like  bird-lime  for 
those  awful  rascals,  the  Egyptians — to 
give  our  hands  strength,  and  our  brains 


wisdom    to   beguile    these    children  of 
Belial." 

The  cruel  massacre  had  been  bnt  too 
complete.  Two  sailors  only  were  left,  and 
they  stood  by  the  wheel,  with  «iz  itrmod 
men  with  drawn  sabers  to  raard  them. 
Tt)e  firemen  below  were  left  to  manige 
the  furnaces ;  and  the  scuttle  leading  down 
into  the  engine  room  was  also  watched  by 
a  dozen  men  with  loaded  pistols.  Hm 
murdered  men's  bodies  had  been  flong 
overboard  to  the  sharks,  and  the  deeb 
washed.  Three  or  four  of  the  ]&Ia]sya, 
who  had  been  sailors,  were  up  aloft  takio* 
in  a  sail,  for  the  ship's  course  had  beei 
altered,  and  the  little  \^ind  there  was^im 
now  against  them. 

The  chief  and  some  twenty  of  the  fiiMtr 
ics  were  eating  their  simple  meal  of  rid 
and  curry  in  the  chief  cabin.  PattenM 
and  Jack  were  waiting  on  the  guests  wilh 
feigned  humility,  closely  watched  by  the 
suspicions  Hadji  Hanna.  Once,  and  onee 
only,  Patterson  contrived  to  get  dose  to 
Jack  as  he  removed  a  dish,  ana  said:  *^V 
1  could  only  get  to  the  doctor's  roois, 
Jack,  I  could  get  enough  arsenic  to  kill  sD 
these  rats  in  half  an  hour;  but  they  wob*( 
let  me  out  of  their  sight." 

A  howl,  as  from  a  wild  beast,  made  the 
boys  start.    It  was  Hadji  Hanna. 

''  Red  Head,"  he  said,  ''  thou  hadst  the 
care  of  the  hakim's  drugs,  where  are 
they  ?  The  Son  of  Heaven  desires  opiniD ; 
find  it  within  half  an  hour,  or  thoa  diest" 

Patterson's  heart'leaped  for  joy.  "  Sod 
of  the  Faithful,"  he  exclaimed,  prostratiiig 
himself,  *•*•  I  know  where  there  is  opionii 
but  it  is  unprepared.  Let  thy  serraDt 
prepare  it.  One  of  thy  followers  can  p 
with  me,  and  stand  over  me,  armed,  dil  it 
is  ready." 

^^  Go ;  and  Yassaktshi,  go  thou  with 
him ;  so  that  we  may  have  the  dream- 
producer,  that  gladdeneth  the  heart  of  the 
JProphet  and  his  followers." 

When  Patterson  was  gone,  Jack^s  bavt 
leaped  for  joy,  for  he  saw,  desperate  si 
was  their  condition,  some  hope  of  deliTe^ 
ance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wretches  in  their 
language,  unknown  to  the  boy,  discussed 
the  murders  of  the  day. 

^  And  thou,  too,  wert  not  idle,**  sud 
the  chief  to  Hadji  Hanna. 

'^  I  slew  the  captain  with  my  own  hmd; 
and  I  slew  and  stabbed  four  of  the  infideh 
— one  in  the  Hedging,  one  in  his  hammooki 
one  in  the  hold,  and  one  on  ihm  eahia 
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Btairs.  Heaven  be  praised,  and  glory  to 
his  Prophet !" 

**And  I  threw  an  infidel  overboard," 
said  another. 

"  And  I  beat  out  the  brains  of  the  cook." 

"  And  I  chopped  down  the  Christian 
priest  as  he  tried  to  shoot  me ;  but  we 
arc  ii\vulnerable.  Glory  be  to  Heaven 
and  the  Prophet !  But  here  the  Red 
Head  comes  with  the  opium.  Wah  Goo- 
roo  !   it  sends  blessed  dreams." 

"  It  is  good,"  said  Hadji  Hanna ;  "it  is 
fit  only  for  the  faitliful ; ,  it  takes  us  to 
heaven  before  the  time.  Quick,  Red 
Head;  and  you.  Yellow, Hair,  bring  the 
smoking-tubes  of  the  dead  infidels ;  we 
can  turn  thera*^into  opium-pipes." 

Patterson  left,  and  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment with  twenty  or  thirty  pipes,  and 
some  hot  charcoal  from  the  cook's  galley. 
A  large  cake  of  the  moist  black  paste 
was  prepared  ;  and  the  taciturn  chief  and 
his  followers,  arranging  cushions  on  the 
floor,  settled  themselves  to  their  intox- 
icated sleep. 

Patterson  eyed  them  with  the  eye  of  a 
raven  Avatching  a  sick  lamb.  Jack  was 
breathless,  because  he  saw  that  Patterson 
had  some  scheme  in  contemplation,  and 
he  dreaded  its  failure. 

The  opium  was  powerful.  One  by  one 
ceased  to  talk,  and  fell  back  in  dreamy 
repose,  and  eyes  fixed  and  dilated,  upon 
their  cushions,  the  pipes  still  in  their 
months.  One  or  two  made  faint  efforts 
to  rise,  then  fell  back,  with  hands  half- 
raised  to  their  swords  ;  but  the  most,  in- 
cluding the  chief,  Hadji  Hanna,  and  Ya- 
saktshi,  lapsed  slowly  into  a  deathlike  tor- 
por— pale,  but  breathing  heavily  and  loud. 

Patterson  and  Jack  stood  by  the  side- 
board surrounded  by  twenty  entranced 
and  helpless  men.  "  It  gangs  weel — it 
gaiip:s  woel,"  said  Patterson  in  a  whisper, 
as  it'  afraid  of  awaking  the  sleeping  ruf- 
fians, "  thanks  to  the  Papaver  dioscorides 
and  the  drachms  of  morphine.  A  little 
more,  and  I  could  have  sent  the  blood- 
thirsty gang  to  their  ain  place,  but  I  just 
thought  rd  keep  'em  alive  for  an  English 
gibbet.  But,  Jack,  our  work's  not  half 
done  yet ;  quick,  gather  up  the  pipes ; 
we  must  take  them  on  deck,  fresh  loaded, 
to  the  scoundrels  at  the  wheel  and  on  the 
engine-room  stairs.  As  sure  as  there's 
heather  in  the  Highlands,  another  day, 
and  rd  have  dosed  their  rice  with  arsenic, 
and  they  ought  to  be  thankful.  Come, 
Jack,  quick,  the  pipes." 


Jack  and  Patterson  gathered  up  the 
pipes,  and  in  a  minute  afterward  were  on 
deck  with  them,  fresh  filled  and  re-lit. 

"  Brothers  of  the  faith,"  said  Patter- 
son, "  the  Prophet  has  sent  you  two 
hours  of  heaven  in  these  opium  pi  pes. 
The  relief-guard  will  be  up  before  your 
sleep  begins.  Take  them,  and  thank  God 
for  sending  his  blessed  Prophet." 

The  men  took  them  with  shouts  of 
"  Wah  Gooroo  1"  and  needed  no  induce- 
ment to  at  once  begin. 

The  Hindus  at  the  engine-room  stairs 
accepted  them  with  no  less  alacrity.  In 
a  few  minutes,  the  irresistible  drug  work- 
ed its  effects,  and  the  deck  was  strewn 
with  sleeping  men. 

Then  Patterson  seemed  all  of  a  sudden 
to  go  stark  staring  mad  —  he  hugged 
Jack ;  he  danced  the  Highland  fling ;  he 
shouted,  he  screamed ;  he  ran  a  little  way 
up  the  rigging,  and  down  again  ;  finally, 
he  ran  to  the  astonished  men  at  the  wheel, 
and  dragging  them  on  their  knees,  cried : 
"  Down  with  ye,  Johnson ;  down  with  ye, 
Jarvis ;  down  with  ye.  Jack,  and  thank 
God — who  smote  in  the  night  the  whole 
camp  of  Assyria,  who  made  the  earth 
open  and  swallow  up  Dathan  and  the 
whole  company  of  Abiram — for  deliver- 
ing the  good  ship  Jamsetiee  Jeejeebhoy 
from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Here, 
let  me  take  a  spell  at  the  wheel,  while  I 
turn  her  head  back  to  Singapore,  and  ye 
run  and  take  a  look  at  the  God  forsaken 
sons  of  Belial,  all  lying  like  drugged  fish 
down  in  the  state-cabin — thanks  to  the 
essence  of  morphine  and  the  Papaver  di' 
oscorides" 

"  But  you  don't  mean  that  you  really 
have  done  this !"  cried  Johnson. 

"  Sandy,  you're  mad,"  exclaimed  Jarvis. 

"  Come  and  see  for  yourselves,"  re- 
turned Jack,  taking  their  hands,  as  if  they 
were  children  going  walking.  "Come 
and  see  what  brave  Sandy  has  been  and 
done ;  and  call  up  the  firemen  too — all 
that  can  leave  the  nres — and  give  a  hurra, 
for  the  ship's  our  own,  and  we've  got  a 
rope  round  the  blackguards'  necks." 

"  Well,  they  have  gjot  pluck,  eh.  Bill  ?" 
said  Johnson  to  Jarvis. 

"  It's  the  neatest  go  I  ever  see,"  said 
Jarvis  to  Johnson,  as  he  rolled  Baloo 
Singh  under  his  foot. 

**  Well,  I  never,"  said  one  of  the  fire- 
men. 

"  That  chapll  be  admiral  acme  day,  or 
my  name's  not  Janria,"  said  that  worthy. 
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"  And  when  I  am,"  said  Patterson,  with  | 
a  griiu  smile,  ^^  Jack  hero  shall  be  post- 
captain.  But  quick,  lads  —  I'm  in  com- 
Tnand  now — to  business  before  pleasure. 
Get  some  three-quarter-inch  rope,  and  tie 
these  fellows  haad  and  foot,  and  thro>v 
them  in  the  hold.  Remove  all  their 
knives  and  pistols,  and  search  their  pock- 
etvs;  then  batten  down  the  hatches;  and 
I  and  Jack'll  mount  guard  over  them,  and 
tell  them  our  minds  when  they  come 
to." 

"  My  eyes,  when  they  come  to,  old  Hul- 
labalooMI  think  he  is  dead  again,"  said 
Jarvis. 

"  And  that  fat  butcher  of  his,  won't  be 
cut  up  rough  ?" 

A  murderous  passion  of  revenge  sud- 
denly shone  in  Johnson^s  eyes;  he  swore 
a  dreadful  oath,  and  slowly  cocked  a  re- 
volver, and  bent  over  Hadji  Ilanna. 

"  He  spared  none  of  our  messmates," 
he  said  grinding  his  teeth ;  ^'  and  now  TU 
settle  his  account." 

Patterson  leaped  forward,  seized  the  re- 
volver, and  threw  it  into  a  side-cabin. 

"  Come ;  no  mutiny,  Jarvis,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  tell  you  ril  not  have  a  hair  of  their 
heads  touched.  They  shall  answer  for 
these  crimes  in  another  way.  We'll  not 
repay  murder  with  murder.  Kemember 
the  holy  book :  '  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I 
will  repay  it,  saith  the  Lord.'  Touch 
these  men,  and  I  will  shoot  you  down  as 
I  would  a  mad-dog,  Jarvis." 

"  Well,  ril  be  banged  if  Sandy  is  not 
a  mixture  of  the  parson  and  the  king  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,"  grumbled  Jarvis. 
"  But  I  suppose  we  must  knock  under, 
for  he  got  ua  out  of  the  mess." 

The  sleeping  men  were  collected,  and 
thrown,  not  very  gently  (especially  by 


Jarvis),  into  the  hold  like  so  many  cotton 
bales.  It  took  two  days  to  ^t  back  to 
Singapore  with  that  insufficient  crew; 
and  the  quantity  of  food  given  jto  the 
prisoners  during  that  time  was  hardly 
worth  mentioning. 

Small  as  the  crew  was,  they  were  Bat- 
ficient,  thanks  to  Patterson's  energy,  to 
crowd  up  every  piece  of  colored  bun  ling 
that  was  in  the  vessel  an  hour  before  thtf 
entered  Singapore. 

It  was  soon  known  that  the  Jamsetjet 
Jeejeebhoy  had  had  a  mutiny  on  board ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  courage  and  prudenoa 
of  two  boys — the  cabin-boy  and  tlie  doc- 
tor's boy — the  mutineers  bad  been  setiedi 
and  the  ship  re<^overed. 

An  hour  after  the  arrival  of  tbe  Jam- 
set  jee  Jeejeebhoy,  Patterson  and  Darif 
stood  blushing,  and  yet  delighted,  befon 
the  harbor-master  and  several  officeny 
who  had  come  to  hear  the  convicts  exam- 
ined. Palo  and  scowling,  the  Prophet 
and  bis  followers  stood  in  the  compound 
adjoining  the  harbor  master's  noose, 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  Englbh  loi^ 
diers. 

"  And  now,  my  brave  boy,"  said  tlie 
harbor-master,  '^  tell  us  by  what  mesm 
you  succeeded  so  admirably  in  oonnte^ 
plotting  these  murdering  niggers." 

^^  Weel,  it  was  just  Papaver  diotoof^ 
ides^^^  replied  Patterson,  pulling  at  tht 
tufl  of  his  Scotch  bonnet.  *^  I  was  do^ 
tor's  boy  on  board  the  Jamseijee,  and 
when  I  was  not  reading  the  Word  of 
God  or  the  Seaman^s  Mcuiual^  I  was 
just  studying  the  nature  of  herbs,  drags, 
and  minerals,  little  thinking  what  nse  I 
should  one  day  make  of  them  agsinat 
these  sons  of  Belial." 


A  Florence  letter  says:  "The  committee 
charged  with  the  erection  of  a  Rtatne  to  Dante 
having  heard  that  there  is  now  at  Verona  a  family 
of  that  name,  the  present  head  of  which  is  Count 
Sarego  Alighieri,  have  addressed  to  King  Victor 
Kmmnnuel  an  application  praying  him  to  confer 
the  Florentine  patriciate,  with  exemption  from 
taxes,  on  all  the  members  of  that  illustrious 
family,  and  on  their  male  descendants.  At  the 
same  time  the  municipality  of  Florence  have,  at  a 
general  meeting,  decided  upon  applying  to  the 
authorities  of  Kavenna,  where  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  great  poet  have  been  deposited  since  his 
death,  to  have  them  removed  to  his  native  city. 


The  interest  now  shown  by  the  good  people  cf 
Florence  for  every  thing  concerning  Dante  fime 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  oblivion  in  which  Ul 
memory  has  been  bo  long  allowed  to  remidn." 

"  Tou  have  played  the  duet  with  my  keari^  mM 
a  gentleman  to  a  young  lady  who  was  hie  partner 
in  a  game  of  whist.  "  AVell,''^  replied  the  lady,  wMi 
an  arch  smile,  ''it  was  becauae  you  played  the 
knave." 

"  I  AM  surprised,  my  dear,  that  I  hsTs  Miftr 
seen  you  blush."  "The  faei  liy  hoabaDd.  I  «w 
born  to  blush  unseen." 
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From    the    Leisure    Hour 


DAG  MAR        AND        ALEXANDRA. 


The  events  which  have  occurred  dur 
ing  the  last  eighteen  raonlhs,  and  more 
particularly  that  most  auspicious  event 
the  marriage  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  the  Princess  Alexandra, 
naturally  caused  many  to  look  with  more 
attention  into  the  history  of  the  Danish 
people.  Not  the  least  among  their  early 
kings  was  Valdemar  II.,  a  man  of  ener- 
getic mind,  but  of  unbridled  passions. 
He  married,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  year 
1205,  the  Princes  Margaret,  daughter  of 
King  Ottocar,  of  Bohemia. 

The  memory  of  this  princess  is  cher- 
ished by  the  Danes  with  the  deepest  af- 
fection, and  the  "joy  of  the  Danes,"  as 
she  is  termed,  is  known  not  by  the  name 
of  Margaret,  but  as  Queen  Dagmar, 
"  lovely  maiden  of  the  day."  In  truth, 
but  little  that  is  authentic  is  recorded  of 
her,  but  in  the  ballads  and  legends  of 
Scandinavia  the  name  often  occurs. 

Many  years  ago  her  tomb  was  opened, 
and  a  curiously  enameled  cross  was  dis- 
covered, suspended  around  her  neck.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  known  specimens  of 
the  art,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  Museum 
Jit  Co|)cnhagen.  So  higlily  is  it  prized 
that  the  late  King  of  Denmark  consid- 
ered that  he  could  oifer  nothing  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  Princess  Alexandra,  on 
her  departure  from  her  native  country, 
than  a  fac  simile ;  it  is  suspended  from  a 
magnificent  necklace  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, also  the  gift  of  the  late  king,  and 
both  were  exhibited  at  the  Kensington 
Museum  among  the  bridal  gifts. 

Mr.  Horace  Marry  at  has  given,  in  his 
interesting  work,  A  Hesidefice  in  Jut-' 
land  and  the  Danish  Isles^  some  further 
information  respecting  Queen  Dagmar. 
He  quotes  some  ancient  ballads: 

*'  Queen  Dagmar  lies  sick  in  Ribe  ;* 
In  Kingsted  they  do  expect  her ; 
All  the  ladies  in  Denmark 
Stind  round  about  her  couch." 

*  Ribc.  a  town  in  the  south  of  Jutland,  on  the 
west  coast.  Scanderborg  is  about  Bixty-five  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  it. 


As  she  lies  sick  she  cries — 

"  If  then  it  be  the  will.of  God, 
And  I  must  surely  die, 
Fetch  quick  my  lord  from  Skanderborg, 
And  hither  let  him  fly." 

At  Skanderborg  King  Valdemar  stood 
on  his  "high  lofty  bridge,"  and  spied 
from  afar  the  "  lille  smaa  dreng "  (little 
page  boy)  galloping  on  the  white  "  ors." 
Let  no  one  for  the  future  laugh  and  jeer 
at  those  who  talk  of  "orses:"  it  is  pure 
Scandinavian,  and  as  such  should  be  re- 
spected. The  king  rides  off  in  great 
haste. 

*^  As  the  king  set  off  from  Skanderborg, 

Thirty  squires  they  swelled  his  train ; 

But  when  he  came  to  Gridoted  Bridge, 

Did  the  page  alone  remain." 
* 

He  arrives  in  time  to  receive  the  last 
words  of  the  queen,  and  is  told  that  he 

"  must  neither  grieve  nor  lament," 

for  to  him  that  day  a  son  is  born. 

Dagmar  died  in  1212  or  1213,  and  was 
buned  at  Ilingsted,  in  the  Island  of  Zea- 
land. Valdemar  afterward  married  again, 
Berengaria,  Princess  of  Portugal.  Her 
memory  is  as  much  execrated  as  that  of 
her  predecessor  is  revered.  They  sleep 
side  by  side ;  but  so  great  was  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  that  after  death  they  sev- 
ered Berengaria^s  head  from  her  body, 
and  when  her  coffin  was  opened  a  large 
round  stone  was  found  in  its  place,  on  her 
shoulders.  She  is  commonly  called  Beng- 
jerd,  and  the  term  is  now  synonymous  for 
a  bad  woman.  "  Strange  it  is,"  says  Mr. 
Marryat,  "how,  in  this  traditionary  land, 
old  customs  are  handed  down,  and,  like  a 
machine,  the  peasant  does  what  his  father 
has  done  before  him,  without  even  asking 
the  reason  why.  Hvitfeldt  relates  how, 
in  his  time,  the  people  still  sang  a  song, 
the  refrain  of  which  ran — 

*  Shame  be  to  Bengjerd  and  honor  to  the 
king.* 

And  in  mach  more  modem  days  my  old 
friend  Professor  Thomsen  told  me  that, 
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when  a  young  man,  while  linprering  in  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Ringsted,  he  observed 
a  peasant,  on  entering  the  sacred  building, 
to  drop  on  one  knee  and  murmur  a  prayer 
at  the  tomb  of  Dagmar,  and  then,  rising 
with  a  *  God  bless  you,  good  queen ! '  he 
turned  sharply  around  to  the  other  side 
and  spat  on  th*e  sepulchral  stone  ttnder 
which  Berengaria  slumbers.  He  could 
give  no  explanation ;  he  said  he  followed 
the  custom  of  his  forefathers." 

Valdemar  II.,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, was  a  man  of  violent  passions 
and  bad  re})utation.  Count  Henry  of 
Schwerin,  one  of  his  vassals,  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  con 
fide4  his  countess  to  the  care  of  his  sov- 
ereign. Valdemar  shamefully  abused  the 
trust,  and,  to  revenge  himself.  Count  Hen- 
ry captured  the  kin;^  and  his  son,  the  heir- 
apparent  and  son  of  Dagmar.  They  Were 
reposing  in  their  tents  after  a  hard  day's 
hunting,  little  imagining  the  danger -by 
which  they  were  menaced.  Suddenly,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  they  were  attacked 


and  carried  oflf  by  the  armed  bands  of  the 
count.  They  were  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  Lengen,  in  Altmach  for  three 
years.  The  pope  threatened,  and  equaUr 
in  vain  other  sovereigns  solicited  their 
liberation.  The  historian  Hvitfeldt  qaaint* 
ly  describes  the  event:  "They  sat  in  the 
tower  in  irons  and  strong  chains  for  three 
years,*  at  which  every  man,  both  princes 
and  people,  were  greatly  surprised  that  so 
insignitic^ant  a  count  could  imprison  eo 
powerful  a  king  and  his  son  without  a 
blow  being  struck  in  their  behalf,  or  the 
spilling  of  blood.'* 

The  fate  of  Dagmar's  son  was  tragieil, 
and  similar  to  that  of  our  William  RofiiB.| 
He  was  hunting  at  Refsnies,  in  thelslsod 
of  Zealand.  Well  might  Kin^a:  Valdemar, 
and  the  Danes  as  one  man,  lament  the 
death  of  the  lieir-apparent  (already  elee^ 
ed  in  his  father's  lifetime),  sole  offspring 
of  good  Queen  Dagmar ;  for  three  raoie 
vicious  sovereigns  than  his  hall-brothen^ 
sons  of  Berengaria,  never  ascended  the 
Danish  throne. 


From    C  h  a  Hi  b  c  r  n ' «    .7  o  u  r  n  a  I , 


SUAKSPEARE. 

« 

A  CELEBRATION   ODE. 


RixCf  out,  jrlad  bells,  your  blitlicst  lays 

In  honor  of  our  poet's  fume ; 

Join,  heart  and  voice,  with  loud  acclaim. 
To  flood  the  land  with  grateful  praise. 

Not  all  tlie  trophies  he  hath  won 
Are  wortliy  of  his  skill  divine. 
Bow,  nation — bow  before  his  shrine, 

And  own  your  greatest,  grandest  son. 

No  hero,  crushing  human  WTon^rs — 

No  champion,  bleeding  for  the  riirht. 
Hath  f'pialod  in  the  groat  world's  light 

Our  conqueror  in  the  strife  of  tongues. 

C)  myriad  mind!  whose  matchless  lyre 
Could  only  speak  with  livi\ipj  word, 
"Whose  sound,  full  oft,  diyid  hearts  hath 
stirred 

To  fervent  bri»,:ithing^  of  desire  ; 

The  music  thou  dost  richly  pour. 
In  silver  c:uU*nce  far  and  near. 
Like  Oberon's  love-juice,  charms  the  ear, 

And  all  who  list'jn  must  adore. 

First  scholar  of  Dame  Nature's  throng, 
And  by  no  other  teacher  taught, 


He  dug  his  treasnrc-cavcs  of  thought 
From  Avon  with  its  silver  »ong. 

And  yet,  though  men  have  yearned  to  find, 
Through  thrice  a  hundred  years  of  toflf 
Those  Alpine  heights  of  unturned  soil 

Where  U>wers  ihe  summit  of  his  mind ; 

Thftir  mightiest  efforts  are  but  vain 

To  grasp  it  ocreatness — scale  its  height; 
The  mountain-top  eludes  the  sight 

Of  weary  watchers  on  the  plain  ! 

His  glory  glimmers  from  afar, 

Tlirough  hecatombs  of  buried  years ; 

Yet  fairer  now  its  light  appears, 
And  queenlier  tlian  the  evoning-star.  * 

Let  all,  to-day,  his  name  revere; 

Rir.<r,  happy  land,  with  gratofnl  prune  I 
And  crown  with  never-fading  haya 

Oiir  poet,  preacher,  sage,  and  seer. 

Chime  on,  ye  tuneful  bells — chime  on ! 

Proclaim  to  all  our  generous  pride; 

And  lot  the  nations  far  and  wide 
Behold  how  Britain  loves  her  aoal 
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NAVAL      BATTLE      OF      NEW-ORLEANS. 

The  embellishment  in  this  number  of  A  correspondent  of  the  New  -  York 
The  Eclectic  presentfl  a  historic  picture  7Yme«,  in  a  graphic  and  detailed  account 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the  of  the  fight,  says : 
war — we  may  say  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant feats  in  naval  history.  As  a  battle,  **The  night  was  calm  and  starlight,  the  se- 
it  was  as' unique,  in  many  of  its  features,  rcnity  of  the  scene  being  rudely  broken  upon 
as  it  was  exciting  and  thrillingly  interest-  every  ten  minutes,  by  a  bang  from  a  mortar 
ing  in  many  of  its  details.  Ship  not  only  from  each  of  the  vessels  of  the  division  on 
fought    shfp,   and  cannon  thundered  re-  ^*^'  f^"^^  awakened  echoes  and  rolled  the 

^   ,^  .     I     V                   u  4.     I  •       iv. ^i.*  sound  in  reverberating  waves  far  down  the 

sponsively    to  cannon,  but   ships  fought  ^.^^^     ^he  rebels  all  day  had  preserved  an 

forts,  wooden  ships  fought  iron-clad  rams,  ominous  silence.    .    .    .    A  deathlike  stillness 

fought  chain  barriers,  masked  batteries,  hung  orer  evey  shin,  unrelieved  by  the  faintest 

fire-rafts,  fire-eaters,  and  whatever  other  glimmer  of  lamplight    Tliere  wore  no  warm 

enginery   Soutliern   ingenuity  could   de-  colors  in  thp  picture,  and  its  cold,  dreary  as- 

vise.      The  rebel  mind  had  literally  ex-  P«ct   was    suggestive   of    any   but   pleasant 

hausted  itself  in  its  efforts  to  render  the  Jho^ghts.    Predsely  at  two  o'clock  two  signal 

Southern  metropolis  impregnable.  ^   All  ^?*^™  ""^^  A^^'^^r.^^ZJl'l.  KnWu 

.1.           ^,         ,f              ^    °          i^u  mizen  peak,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  voices 

that  was  thought  necessary  to  render  the  ^f  ^y^^  Wswains  rang  clearly  over  the  river, 

city  absolutely  safe  was  to  render  the  Mis-  « „p  all  hammocks;  which  meant  that  the  men 

sisinpi  river  impassable,  and  the  entrance  were  to  forego  their  sleep,  and  get  the  ships 

to  Lake  Pontchar train  impossible  for  our  under  way.    There  was  some  delay  in  getting 

fleet ;  and  this  had  been  thoroughly  ac-  up  anchors,  and  ranging  into  position,  and  it 

complished.  ^*®  "^^  ^^^  half-past  three  o'clock  that  the 

But  neither  the  vauntings  of  the  rebels  If^}^  ^^  to  move  which  they  did  in  three 

nor  the  formidable  obstacles  frightened  ^TSt^llo;?  hS^^ 

our  gallant  sailors,  or  prevented  the  tn-  Richmond,  and  the  gunboats  Sdota,  Iroquois, 

umphant  success   of  our   wooden   navy.  Kerviebec,  Pinola,  Itasca,  and  Winona.    These 

Their    easemated    forts    were    reduced,  vessels  were  especially  under  the  command  of 

eleven  of  their  gunboats  were  destroyed.  Commodore  Farragut,  and  were  to  fire  upon 

their  invulnerable  iron  ram  was  sent  to  Fort  Jackson. 

the  bottom,  their  fire-ships  were  boldlv  "The  steam  sloops  Ponsacola,  Mississippi, 

confronted,  and  annihilated,  their  grea't  ^A^.^^  "^^^  X^""?;.  ^'^^  ^^^  gunboats  Kat- 
1*  J  vi.ji:i  ^1  ahdin,  Kmeo,  Wissahicon,  and  Gayugu,  under 
iron  Cham  was  demolished,  and  our  gal  CaptiJin  Bail^,  firmed  the  second di^ion,  and 
hint  ships  steamed  past  their  earthworks  ^^^  ^  operate  against  Fort  PhiUp. 
and  masked  batteries  unharmed,  foY  the  '' The  Harriet  Lane,  WcstfieW,  Owasco,  Mi- 
most  part,  and  appeared  before  the  city,  ami,  Cltnton«  and  Jackson;  comprised  the  third 
and  compelled  its  surrender.  division,  under  Captain  Pbrter.    These  were  -to 

It  was  truly  an  American  naval  fight,  take  a  position  from  which  they  could  pour  an 

this,  of  the  old  style,  in  the  pluck,  audac-  on^ladmg  fir©  of  grape  and  shrapnel  into  Fort 

ity,  and  persistence  of  purpSae  exhibited  J^Iwon,  and  they  were  jomed  ^}y  the  Ports- 

by  all  engaged,  as.  well  as  m  the  Yankee  "^^^^^^  L^n^^L'thTvessek  got  under  headway 

tact,  shrewdness,  and  gemns  displayed.  ^  f^^^^^  fl^  ^as  thrown  in  the  direcUon  of 

The  engraving  pictures  the  scene  at  the  the  forte  from  tlio  whole  line  of  mortar  vessels, 

culminating  point  of  interest,  and  shows  which  seemed  to  shake  the  very  waters,  and  at 

the  vessels  of  our  fleet  passing  between'  onetime  I  conld  count  nine  bombs  It  once  in 

the  rebel  forts  on  the  night  of  April  24th,  their  flight  as  they  twinkled  through  the  air, 

wheu  five  sloops  of  war  and  nine  gun-  radianUy  as  fiilUng  stars.    The  rebds  seemed 

boats  ..n  the  gauntlet.     The  b<imllrd.  ^^ l2  J^JceT^f VS^^^^^^ 

meat  of  Fort  Jackson  had  been  going  on  g^  ^^  ^hc  forte  'when  signal  toekete  were 

since  the  18th,  without  intermission  and  niade  frwn  St  PhWp,  and  shot  b^an  to  faU 

with  terrific  violence.    And  now  the  hoar  nipid^  upon  fheou    For  m  time  there  was  no 

had  come  for  the  squadron  to  move.  nply ;  but  looii  we  oeidd  heir  tlM  adie  cf  tibe 
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broadsides,  which  sounded,  in  comparison  to 
the  bombs,  like  a  pack  of  Chinese  fire-crackers 
set  off  together. 

"  I  had  got  a  boat^s  crew,  and  ventured  along 
the  river  bank  as  near  to  the  forts  as  was  pru- 
dent, in  order  to  get  a  fair  sight  of  the  engage- 
ment ;  but  I  could  make  out  nothing  distinct- 
ly. Broad  flashes  of  light  momentarily  burst 
through  banks  of  clouds  on  the  horizon,  which 
resembled  sheet-lightning  on  a  sultry  day.  A 
lire-raft  cast  a  lurid  glare  near  Fort  St  Philip, 
and  for  half  an  hour  the  din  was  terrible. 
Pandemonium  could  scarcely  bo  more  awe- 
inspiring.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  began  to 
grow  lighter,  and  I  soon  saw  the  Harriet  Lane, 
with  Captain  Porter,  and  all  the  vessels  of  his 
division  coming  rapidly  down  the  river.  Be- 
hind them  were  the  gunboats  Kennebec,  Wi- 
nona, and  Itasca,  which  had  been  unable  to 
pass  the  forts. 

"  It  was  now  about  five  oVlock,  and  the  mor- 
tars, which  had  kept  up  their  fire  incessantly, 
were  signalized  to  cease.  Then  a  report  was 
spread  that  the  larger  part  of  the  squadron  had 
passed  beyond  the  forts,  and  cheers  upon 
cheers  of  exultation  made  the  welkin  ring. 

Before  tho  fleet  was  out  of  sight  the 


celebrated  rebel  ram  Manassas  was  seen 
approaching  as  if  to  attack,  but  she  was 
soon  discovered  to  bo  used  up,  and  after 
a  little  exploded.  ^^Her  only  gun  went 
off,  and  emitting  flames  through  her  bow 
port,  like  some  huge  animal,  she  gave  a 
plunge  and  disappeared  under  the  water.* 
Next  came  a  steamer  on  fire,  and  after 
her  two  others,  all  burning  and  floaUng 
down  the  stream.  Fires  seemed  to  oe 
raging  all  along  up  the  river. 

The  sight  of  tnis  night  attack,  sajs 
Commodore  Porter,  was  awfully  grandi 
The  river  was  lit  up  with  rafts,  filled  with 
pine  knot^,  and  the  ships  seemed  to  be 
lighting  literally  amidst  flames  and  smoke. 
.  The  bearing  of  the  officers  and  men 
throughout  was  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  They  never  once  flagged  during 
the  six  days  bombardment,  never  had  aa 
accident  to  one  of  the  vessels  by  firinfs^ 
and  when  shell  and  shot  were  flying  thick 
above  them,  showed  not  the  least  desire 
to  have  tho  vessels  removed  to  a  pboe  of 
safety. 


From    Chambers*!    Journal. 


THE        SHAKSPEARE        FESTIVAL. 


At  the  approach  of  the  three-hundredth 
birthday  of  Shakspeare,  it  might  be  look- 
ed on  as  very  natural  that  the  universal 
heart  of  England  should  spring  up  in 
flood- tide,  with  the  thought  that — some- 
thing  ought  to  be  done.  There  was  a 
precedent.  When  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of*  Burns  was  draw- 
ing nigh,  arrangements  were  made  all 
over  Scotland,  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  in  America,  in  India,  and  the 
British  colonies,  for  celebrating  the  day  ; 
and  actually  festive  celebrations  took 
place  in  these  countries  to  the  number  of 
eight  hundred  on  a  considerable  scale^  be- 
sides thousands  of  less  note  and  import- 
ance. Never,  in  the  whole  history  of  lit- 
erature, had  a  literary  name  been  done 
such  honer  to  as  was  that  of  the  Ayrshire 
peasant  on  that  occasion.  It  might  well 
be  assumed  that,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century  since  Shakspeare's  birth — the  cen- 


turv  which  had  seen  his  fame  ripened — a 
fittmg  time  had  arrived  for  expressing  in  a 
similar  manner  the  national  sense  of  the 
merits  of  that  more  illustrious  bard. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling,  and  it  took 
various  directions.  In  almost  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
were  banquets  with  orations — the  favor 
ite,  and  atler  all,  the  best  way  of  giving 
shape  to  a  general  sentiment ;  for  men 
after  dinner,  sitting  at  ease,  and  in  a  more 
or  less  happy  state,  are  open  to  generous 
sentiments,  and  prepared  to  sympathin 
in  them.  London  very  much  muddled 
itself  with  a  project  for  **  a  monument 
embracing  a  statue,'*  and  a  qnarrel  abont 
an  honorary  secretary,  but  yet  got  up  a 
popular  procession  to  Primrose  Hill  fbr 
the  planting  of  a  tree  in  Shakspeare^a 
memory,  and  had  a  good  holiday  at  tho 
Crystal  Palace,  enlivened  bv  a  **  eonoeit 
of  Shakspearian  moaic ;"  wmdi  wan  par- 
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haps  as  mnch  as  could  be  expected  of 
LoT)don,  incapable,  aa  it  notoriously  is,  of 
that  concentrated  local  feeling  and  action 
which  often  shines  out  with  such  brilliant 
results  in  the  second  cities  of  the  empire. 
Of  all  places,  however,  there  was  one 
which  made  a  truly  distinguished  appear- 
ance, and  this  was  the  little  borough  of 
Stratford  -  on  -  Avon,  the  birthplace  and 
burial-place  of  the  poet. 

It  pleased  the  corporation  of  this  place 
to  erect  a  wooden  pavilion  capable  of 
seating  about  five  thousand  persons,  with 
the  view  of  celebrating  the  tercentenary  of 
Shakspeare's  birth,  in  a  style  of  unequal- 
ed  mafjnificence,  on  what  miijht  be  called 
his  own  ground.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
effort  for  so  small  a  town,  for  it  involved 
the  outlay  of  several  thousand  pounds  and 
a  vast  amount  of  trouble,  besides  the  pos- 
sible shame  of  a  failure ;  but  it  so  happen- 
ed that  there  were  spirits  in  the  place 
which  would  allow  nothing  to  daunt 
them.  For  three  or  four  months  did  this 
little  group  of  people  go  on  laboring  at 
their  building,  and  in  organizing  the 
week's  entertainments  that  were  contem- 
plated, some  of  them  doing  hardly  any- 
thing else,  though  all  of  them  men  who 
had  plenty  of  affairs  of  their  own  to 
attend  to.  They  tried  to  interest  the 
large  cities  near  and  far  in  their  intended 
festival,  but  with  little  or  no  effect :  the 
truth  is,  they,  too,  muddled  themselves 
with  a  monument — a  monument  at  Strat- 
ford— a  thine:  that  no  other  town  would 
listen  to.  Had  they  asked  the  large  cities 
to  Bend  honorary  deputations  of  men  of 
learning  and  taste,  with  the  promise  of 
handsome  usage,  they  would  probably 
have  been  more  successful,  and  a  valuable 
additional  feature  for  the  intended  festival 
\^ould  have  been  secured. 

As  it  was,  admitting  all  oversights  and 
confusions,  the  Stratford  celebration  re- 
warded its  authors  with  success,  and 
proved  really  an  interesting  affair.  The 
lieavens  themselves  seemed  to  favor  it,  for, 
wonderful  to  tell,  during  the  whole  of  that 
April  week  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell.  The 
beautiful  country  around  the  town  was 
brightly  green  with  the  new-sprung  ver- 
dure and  foliage.  One  could  not  walk  a 
furlong  beyond  the  streets  without  bearing 
the  lark  singing  as  it  sang  to  Shakspeare^s 
infant  ears,  and  seeing  the  lady-smocks 
and  lilies  white  painting  the  meadows  as 
he  had  seen  them  painted.  For  those 
who  came  from  a  distance — barring  the 


over-crowding  in  the  hotels  —  it  was  a 
week  of  as  pure  and  hilarious  holiday  as 
any  of  them  perhaps  ever  experienced — 
Seged  emperor  of  Ethiopia's  ordered  week 
of  pleasure,  without  the  drawbacks  and 
disappointments  which  we  all  know  made 
that  affair  so  sad  an  example  of  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes. 

There  was  something  extremely  pleas- 
ing, we  might  almost  say  affecting,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  locality  of  the  cele- 
bration. Shakspeare's  biography,  we  all 
know,  is  lamentably  meager ;  yet  of  few 
great  men  of  three  hundred  years  ago 
can  we  say  that  they  are  so  clearly  con- 
nected with  topography.  We  have  not 
merely  the  natal  town — still  a  small  town, 
and  with  many  of  the  features  of  his 
time  —  but  we  have  preserved  to  us  the 
plain  half-  timber  bouse  in  which  he  was, 
(in  all  probability)  born,  the  school  in 
which  he  was  educated,  the'  base  of  the 
walls  and  the  garden  of  the  goodly  house 
in  which  he  spent  his  years  of  dignified 
retirement,  and  finally  the  graves  of  him- 
self and  his  kindred  occupying  a  distin- 
guished and  prominent  situation  in  the 
chancel  of  the  beautiful .  parish  church. 
To  meditate  on  these  spots,  to  hear  his 
wonderful  words  in  a  temple  which  had 
risen  like  Paribanou's  fairy  palace  not 
two  hundred  yards  from  his  bones,  to 
mingle  with  the  simple  burgal  population 
amidst  whom  he  grew  and  decayed,  and 
who  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  departed 
from  amongst  them  but  yesterday,  was 
altogether  no  common  experience  in  life. 
We  felt  there  the  Man  Shakspeare  to  be 
more  a  reality  than  he  used  to  be.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  some  other  things  of 
a  more  accidental  kind  contributing  to 
this  effect.  There  was  a  museum  contain- 
ing original  documents  concerning  him, 
and  a  picture-gallery  in  which  a  score  of 
oil-portraits  of  him,  of  whatever  degrees 
of  authenticity,  had  been  assembled. 
Every  man  you  met  wore  a  badge-ribbon 
and  medallion,  which  might  be  called  his 
confession  of  Shakspeare. 

The  pavilion  was  a  large  polyhedral 
structure,  containing  the  arrangements  of 
a  theater  and  a  music-hall  combined,  beau- 
tifully decorated  within,  eloquent  with 
Shakspearian  legends  and  mottoes.  In 
internal  space  it  seemed  equal  to  two  of 
any  of  the  larger  London  theaters ;  so 
that  when  nearly  full,  as  it  was  on  the 
night  of  Wednesday  the  27th  of  April,  it 
presented  an  impreaaive  apeotade.    The 
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transactions  forming  the  celebration  were, 
besides  a  banquet  and  a  ball,  solely  theat- 
rical and  musical.  It  might  be  question- 
ed whether  there  ought  not  to  have  been, 
as  at  Garrick's  jubilee  in  17G9,  a  proces- 
sion arid  a  meeting  for  the  recitation  of 
])oetical  addresses — something  clearly  and 
directly  expressive  of  the  popular  feelings 
regarding  the  illustrious  subject  of  the 
festival.  The  only  approach  to  a  proces- 
sion was  the  walk  of  the  stewards  from  tlie 
Town-hall  to  the  banquet  on  the  first  day, 
headed  by  the  mayor  and  the  noble  presi- 
dent. It  was  in  itself  of  little  account, 
but  it  remained  impressed  on  our  memory 
afterward  by  reason  of  the  striking  figure 
of  the  chief  of  the  corporation.  Of  all 
the  personalities  of  the  occasion,  none 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  mayor,  to 
whom,  besides,  more  was  due  than  to  any 
other  individual  for  the  working  out  of 
the  project.  Tall,  manly,  and  venerable, 
with  a  noble  visage  and  a  grand  white 
beard,  Mr  Flower  hardly  required  robes 
or  insignia  to  enable  him  to  grace  the 
public  appearances  which  he  made.  He 
was  likened  by  the  Times  to  one  of  the 
Doges  of  Venice  when  the  doges  were 
doges  indeed ;  and  it  occured  to  ourselves 
that  tlie  senatorial  fiijjures  which  we  see 
recumbent  on  some  of  the  sepulchral  mon- 
uments of  the  sixteenth  century  could  no 
longer  be  considered  as  without  copy  in 
our  generation,  after  seeing  Mr.  Flower. 

Taking  the  Res  (risUe  as  they  were, 
there  might  be  room  for  criticism,  but 
they  were*  to  a  great  extent  appropriate, 
and  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  At  the 
banquet,  every  one  was  charmed  with  the 
graceful  eloquence  of  Lord  Carlisle,  rising 
to  this  climax :  "  I  call  upon  you,  in  the 
right  of  all  the  recollections  which  must 
throng  in  your  own  breasts  far  more  co- 
piously and  vividly  than  I  could  hope  to 
present  iheui  to  you — by  the  thrill  you 
have  felt  in  the  crowded  theater,  amid  all 
the  sj)lendor  of  dramatic  pageantry— by 
the  calmer  enjoyment  of  your  closet  lei- 
sure— by  the  rismg  of  your  soul  when  the 
lines  which  breathe  an<l  warm  have  led 
you  to  recognize  and  adore  the  Giver 
of  such  gills  to  men — to  join  me  in  drink- 
ing, not  with  the  solemn  silence  which  a 
more  recent  death  might  have  enjoined, 
but  with  the  reverential  love  and  tlie  ad- 
miring fervor  due  to  the  day  and  the 
man — 'The  memory  of  Shakspeare !' " 
And  it  may  be  noted,  as  Shakspeare  has 
80  wonderfully  justified  and  graced  the 


calling  of  the  player,  that  no  speech  of 
the  evening  was  more  appreciated  th.in 
that  of  Mr.  Creswick,  when,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  toast  of  "The  Drama," 
he  told  how  the  study  of  the  great  dranaa- 
tist  had  been  the  pleasant  labor  of  his  life ; 
and  remarked  with  grateful  wonder  how 
it  had  pleased  Providence  to  "  inspire  the 
greatest  genius,  humanly  speaking,  not 
to  counsel  them  from  the  senate,  not  to 
judge  them  from  the  bench,  not  to  admon- 
ish them  from  the  pulpit,  bat  to  teaeh, 
move,  soften,  mould,  and  instruct  them 
from  the  stage." 

It  was  in  great  harmony  with  this  remark 
that  two  sermons  were  preached  next  day 
by  two  prelates  on  the  graces  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Shakspeare.  The  parish  church 
of  Stratford  is  well  known  to  be  a  beauti- 
ful Gothic  structure,  of  the  time  when  the 
Perpendicular  was  beginning  to  set  in, 
havmg  a  spacious  chancel,  seated  like  that 
of  a  cathedral,  and  possessing  aisles  filled 
with  the  recumbent/  sepulchral  images 
of  great  people  of  three  centuries  aga 
Its  long  area  and  galleries,  even  the  pas- 
sages, were  filled  on  this  occasion  with 
the  parishioners  and  visitors — what,  in  a 
less  sacred  place,  might  have  been  called 
a  very  comely  assembly.  Here,  over  the 
very  bones  of  the  great  poet,  to  hear  bLi 
merits  pointedly  acknowledged  and  com- 
mented on  by  two  men  of  such  rank  in 
their  respective  churches  as  Drs.  Trench 
and  Wordsworth,  and  in  the  sympathizine 
presence  of  so  many  estimable  men  anS 
women  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  was 
felt  to  be  not  the  least,  but  in  reality  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  occoi^ 
rences  of  the  week. 

The  archbishop's  sermon  was  a  sort  of 
thanksgiving  for  Shaksi>eare.  He  was 
grateful  that,  in  Shakspeare,  power  was 
accompanied  by  so  much  goodness,  and 
that  there  was  a  moral  soundness  and 
healthiness  in  nearly  all  he  wrote.  No-  , 
where  such  images  of  female  purity  and 
loveliness ;  no  writer  of  his  time,  from 
whose  writings  we  could  wish  so  little 
away.  Reared  in  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  knowing  how  welcome 
would  have  been  ridicule  of  the  proud 
prelate,  the  scandalous  friar,  and  inconsist- 
ent nun,  he  was  forbidden  by  "  a  gprand 
self-respect "  to  fall  in  with  popular  cries. 
*'  As  often  as  he  does  introduce  members 
of  the  religions  orders,  they  are  represent- 
ed  as  men  full  of  kindly  help  to  otherSi 
grave,  serious,  and  deTOut."   To  the  put 
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tans,  he  wns  equally  tender,  for  he  knew 
the  dan<jjer  of  brinying  true  religion  into 
reproach.  lie  has  been  accused  of  mak- 
ing "  no  just  distribution  of  good  and  evil" 
in  his  writings;  but  from  this  Dr.  Trench 
vindicated  him,  alleging  that  "  to  no  one 
of  the  uninspired  writers  has  it  been 
granted  so  strongly  to  apprehend  that 
man  reaps  as  he  has  sown — that  the  end 
lies  in  the  beginning."  On  the  whole, 
the  discourse  was  as  pure  and  direct  a 
tribute  to  the  value  of  a  noble  example 
of  secular  literature  as  could  liave  been 
expected  to  proceed  from  the  pulpit,  and 
we  believe  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
gratification  throughout  the  audience. 

Tlio  performances  of  the  "Messiah,"  of 
the  Sliakspearian  music,  of  the  "  Twelfth 
Kight,"of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"the  "Com- 
edy of  Errors,"  and  "  As  Yon  Like  It,"  on 
various  days  and  evenings,  though,  in  our 
opinion,  not  sufficiently  direct  demonstra- 
tions for  the  occasion,  were  all  of  them 
highly  appreciated.  The  artistes  employ- 
ed in  these  j)erformance8  were  not  in 
every  instance  those  originally  contem- 
plated and  bargained  with,  but  they  were 
all  good,  and  their  merits  were  enor- 
mously enhanced  by  the  gallantry  which 
induced  them  to  come  forward,  in  order 
to  save  the  Sfiakspeare  jubilee  from  the 
discreditable  failure  in  which  others  (under 
whatever  circumstances  of  self  justifica- 
tion) would  have  left  it.  The  characters 
of  Juliet  and  Rosalind  were  respectively 
sustained  by  very  clever  artistes,  in  the 
place  of  ]\liss  Helen^  Faucit,  who  ought 
to  have  been  their  representative.  It 
affords  us  pleasure  to  learn  regarding  this 
highly  respectable  lady,  that  she  was  in 
no  degree  to  blame  for  her  nonappear- 
ance.  The  mirth -provoking  power  of 
Buckst one's  inimitable  face  in  Sir  Andrew 
A^uecheek  had  an  additional  charm,  in 
our  reflection  on  the  good-nature  which 
induced  him  lo  come  down  with  his  com- 
])any  and  his  sci^^nes  to  realize  one  of 
fchakspoare's  matchless  creations  on  his 
natal  soil.  Something  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  said  of  Mr.  Vining  of  the  Prin- 
cess's Theater.  To  these  gentlemen  and 
Mr.  Crcswick,  who  had  the  entire  raanage- 
metit  of  ''As  You  Like  It,"  the  lovers  of 
Shaksp(\are  may  well  feel  hereafter  a  debt 
of  ceaseless  gratitude.  It  was,  by  the 
way,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  improv- 
ed communications  of  the  present  time, 
that  the  scenes  and  the  actors  required  on 
any  particular  night  at  Stratford  did  not 


need  to  be  absent  from  their  proper  places 
in  London  more  than  a  single  day.  They 
reached  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  by  midnight  they  were  again  on 
their  way  back.  Actually  the  scenes  re- 
quired for  the  "Comedy  of  Errors"  were 
on  their  march  homeward,  while  the  sub- 
sequent play  of  the  evening  was  still  per- 
forming in  the  pavilion. 

An  excursion  to  Charlecote  Hall,  four 
miles  from  Stratford,  attractive  from  its 
connection  with  Shakspeare's  biography, 
was  the  business  of  one  forenoon.  By . 
good  fortune,  this  fine  example  of  the 
Elizabethan  hall,  and  its  ancient  deer-park 
and  plentiful  estate,  remain  in  possession 
of  the  same  family  which  held  them  in 
the  days  of  the  poet:  the  only  diflerence 
is,  that  the  house  has  been  extended,  at  a 
recent  date,  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
dining-room  and  library ;  every  thing  else, 
even  to  the  curious  old-fashione4  wooden 
park-paling,  remains  as  it  was  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  house,  being  in  con- 
stant occupation  by  the  family,  is  not  a 
show-place,  and  admission  to  see  it  is  usu- 
ally difficult ;  but  on .  this  occasion,  the 
liberality  of  the  owner  threw  it  open  to 
all  connected  with  the  Stratford  celebra- 
tion. Hundreds  that  day  streamed  through 
the  rooms,  the  pleasance  outside,  the  deer- 
park,  and  the  family  chapel,  rich  with 
marble  monuments  of  former  generations. 
Of  course,  the  interest  centered  in  the 
connection  of  Shakspeare  with  the  spot. 
As  is  well  known,  a  tradition  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Rowe,  relates  that  he  was  prose- 
cuted by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote 
for  deer-stealing;  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  his  going  to  London  and  becoming  a 
player ;  and  that  thus  are  explained  some 
satincal  allusions  in  his  plays  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Lucy.  ^  With  the  old  Hall  of  Sir 
Thomas  reposing  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon, 
the  beautiful  park  of  old  timber  stretch- 
ing around,  the  flocks  of  deer,  both  red 
and  fallow,  walking  along  as  they  did 
three  hundied  years  ago  on  the  same  spot, 
and  the  tombs  of  Lucy,  his  father,  and 
successors,  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel 
near  by,  a  chapter  of  Shakspeare's  life 
was  brightly  realized  to  the  dullest  minds 
there  assembled.  The  deer-slaying  story 
has  been  wholly  disbelieved  by  various 
modern  Shakspearian  writers,  merely  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  not  sound  credit- 
able to  the  poet ;  but  most  people  seem 
disinclined  to  give  it  up,  and  we  do  not 
see  i^Dy  good  reason  wlby  it  should  be 
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abandoned.  Iluman  life  is  for  the  most 
part  a  blotted  page ,  why  expect  a  perfect 
exemption  from  youthful  indi.screlions  in 
Shakspeare  ?  After  all,  it  is  nowhere  al- 
leged that  Shakspeare  stole  deer  out  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  own  park,  which 
would  have  beert  a  misdemeanor  of  some 
depth  of  shade.  In  a  very  curious  pam- 
phlet lately  published  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Brace- 
oridge,  good  reason  is  shown  for  the  be 
lief  that  the  deer  in  question  were  taken 
in  an  open  manner  from  the  contiguous 
Fulbroke  Park,  which  was  then  under 
attainder  (the  former  owner  an  exile), 
while  Sir  Thomas  had  only  some  dubious 

?>retensions  to  the  use  of  its  herds.  If 
-.ucy  was  only  asserting  such  a  right 
against  the  young  men  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, who  thought  they  had  as  good  a 
right  to  the  deer  as  himself,  there  was 
little  to  make  a  work  about,  either  then 
or  now ;  and  yet  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  the  affair  might  lead  to  Shakspeare^s 
fortunate  migration  to  London. 

Reviewing  the  entire  celebration  at  the 
distance  of  a  cool  fortnight,  we  feel  thank- 
ful for  what  has  been  done,  but  sorry  that 


it  was  not  something  more.  The  national 
feeling  on  the  occasion  ought  to  haT6 
taken  some  still  more  promment  shape; 
there  ought  to  have  been  assembled  at 
Stratford  representatives  of  all  the  great 
classes,  all  the  great  corporations,  and 
an  abundant  selection  of  the  irreat  lit- 
erary names  of  the  United  Kingdoia« 
the  Colonies,  and  America.  It  is  sttd 
deprecatingly :  '^  We  are  not  a  dem- 
onstrative people."  But  why,  on  an  o^ 
casion  so  interesting,  should  wc  not  be  a 
demonstrative  people  ?  Why,  if  we  have 
a  feeling,  should  we  not  show  it?  We 
believe  the  great  mistake  thronghont  wii 
in  seeking  to  avoid  demonstration  ;  abofe 
all,  in  trying  t'o  limit  the  proceedings  to 
the  getting  np  of  some  one  more  tempb 
or  statue  in  addition  to  all  the  unsatisfiic- 
tory  things  of  the  kind  which  already  ex- 
ist. If  all  energy  had  from  the  first  besn 
concentrated  on  a  week  of  isolemn  and 
joyous  Shakspeare  mania  on  the  natal  spot 
— including  processions,  performances,  ex- 
cursions— ravings  if  you  will — we  shooU 
probably  have  had  a  very  different  attsoiiat 
to  give  of  the  last  week  of  April,  1864^     ' 
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The  Potomac  and  the  Rapid  an.  Army  Notes, 
from  the  Foilurc  at  Winchester  to  the  Reenforce- 
raent  of  Roeocr&ns.  1801-3.  By  Alonzo  II. 
Quint,  Chaiilnhi  of  the  Second  Massachusetts 
Infantry.  Boston :  Crosby  &  Nichols.  New- 
York:  O.  S.  Felt     1864.     Pp.  407. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  books  which  the 
war  has  called  forth;  graphic,  reliable,  and  full 
of  information;  the  living  record  of  an  e3'e-wit- 
ness  and  actor  in  the  pcones  and  events  which  it 
records.  Chaplain  Quint,  the  author,  was  exten- 
sively and  favorably  known  as  one  of  New-Eng- 
land's live  pastors  before  the  war  broke  out,  and 
he  was  among  the  first  to  give  his  services  to  the 
country.  Thousands  have  read  his  interesting 
and  stirring  letters  from  the  army  as  they  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Conffreffotionul' 
isi,  of  Boston,  of  which  he  was  a  regular  corre- 
spondent. These  letters  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  volume,  which  deserves  and  we  doubt  not 
will  command  an  extensive  sale. 

Songs  of  the  Soldiers.  Arranged  and  edited 
by  Frank  Moore.  New- York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 
1864. 

TiiESE  songs  are  all  of  the  patriotic  stamp.  They 
are  by  a  great  number  of  authors,  ami  possess,  of 


course,  various  grades  of  merit.  There  are 
in  the  volume  which  can  not  fail  to  atir  the  Uood 
of  the  patriot-soldier  and  nerve  him  for  btttk. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  collect  these  fnsiUve 
hymns  into  a  convenient  and  attractive  TdmML 
It  must  be  popular  not  only  in  the  army,  tat 
among  the  many  friends  of  the  soldier.  The  mr 
is  creating  quite  a  literature  of  ita  own,  wUch 
will  possess  great  interest  fifty  years  hence. 

Plow  Thackeray  wrote  nis  Last  Notvl — Ths 
reading  public  has  already  been  made  fomiltar, 
through  Harper's  Monthly,  with  Thackeray's  lail 
work,  Dertit  Jbuval.  As  for  as  completed  It  hss 
been  republished  in  Harper's  Library  of  Sthtt 
Noveh.  It  closes  with  this  paragraph— ^e  tail 
the  author  ever  wrote: 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  that  rtory  of  tha 
battle  of  the  23d  September,  which  ended  in 
glorious  captain  striking  his  own  colors  to 
superior  and  irresistible  enemy.  Sir  Richard 
told  the  story  of  his  disaster  in  words  nobler 
any  I  could  supply,  who.  though  indeed  engaged 
in  that  fearful  action  in  which  oar  flag  jrent  dowB 
before  a  renegade  Briton  and  his  motley  crew,  m 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  battle  which  M^ 
ed  so  fatally  for  us.  It  did  not  oommeaoc  tlS 
nightfall    How  well  I  rememher  the  MHuid  ai  te 
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eiiem3r*8  gim  of  which  the  shot  crashed  into  our 
side  in  reply  to  the  challenge  of  our  captain  who 
hailed  her !  Then  came  a  broadside  from  us — the 
first  I  had  ever  heard  in  battle." 

It  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  this 
time  of  war  and  tumult,  the  last  word  that  the 
great  novelist  ever  wrote  should  have  been  the 
dread  word  *'  battle." 

Charles  Dickens's  touching  memorial  of  Thack- 
eray, which  appeared  in  the  Comhill  Magaxinef 
forms  the  preface  to  this  edition  of  Deni»  Duvalf 
while  as  an  appendix  we  have  some  very  interest- 
ing editorial  notes  explaining  how  the  novel  was 
written. 

HuRD  <fc  Houghton  have  published  in  pamphlet 
form  a  full  report  of  the  testimony  at  the  coroner's 
inquest,  the  charge  of  Dr.  Norris  to  the  jury,  and 
the  two  verdicts  in  the  case  of  the  Chenango— the 
arfortunatc  explosions  of  the  Martin  boiler  on 
that  vessel  on  the  14th  of  April  last. 

A  Travder's  Guide  for  tourists  in  this  country 
has  just  been  published  by  the  American  News 
Company,  at  121  Nassau-street.  It  has  been 
compiled  by  J.  Disturnell,  and  gives  ample  direc- 
tions for  tourists  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  vari- 
ous springs,  mountains,  lakes,  and  other  places  of 
summer  resort  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
It  is  also  illustrated  with  engravings  and  fur- 
nished with  a  map.  It  is  published  as  a  pocket 
edition,  and  is  useful  without  being  cumbersome. 

The  poetical  works  of  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Pracd  will  be  published  in  London  in  two  volumes 
in  July,  and  will  include  a  number  of  youthful 
poems  never  before  printed,  and  now  furnished 
by  the  poet's  sister.  The  revision  of  the  text  is 
by  Sir  George  Young,  a  nephew  of  Praed's,  while 
the  memoir  of  the  poet  will  be  from  the  pen  of 
Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge. 

"  Hotspur,  a  tale  of  the  Old  Dutch  Manor,  by 
Mansfield  T.  Walworth,  author  of  Ltdu"  is  one  of 
the  latest  publications  of  G.  W.  Carleton.  The 
scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  New-York  State,  and  the 
story  professes  to  give  an  insight  into  some  style 
of  American  aristocratic  life  which  is  only  to  bo 
found  in  "sensation"  novels.  The  ladies  have 
Grecian  noses  and  faultless  necks  and  throats,  and 
the  gentlemen  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 

Say  them  attention  and  take  their  parts  in  weak 
ialogue. 

An  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  struggllnff  republic 
of  St.  Domingo  has  lately  been  made  in  a  little 
anonymous  pamphlet,  printed  in  this  city,  by  Sie- 
bert,  of  30  Centre-street,  under  the  title,  Santo 
Domingo  y  Espafia.  It  is  written  in  Spanish,  but 
should  be  translated  into  our  lang^uage,  for  it 
gives  an  admirably  clear  and  concise  account  of 
the  intrigues  of  Spain  to  gain  a  farther  foothold 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

How  Statues  ark  Made. — A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Header  gives  the  following  details  re- 
garding the  production  of  statues: 

"  The  sculptor,  having  designed  a  figure,  first 
makes  a  sketch  of  it  in  clay  a  few  inches  only  in 
height.  When  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  the 
general  attitude,  a  cast  is  taken  of  his  sketch,  and 
from  it  a  model  in  clay  is  prepared  of  the  foil 
aizo  he  designs  for  his  stitao,  whether  half  the 
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natural  height,  or  life-size,  or  colossal.  The  proc- 
ess of  burning  the  clay,  as  it  is  called,  upon  the 
strong  iron  armatura  or  skeleton  on  which  it 
stands  on  its  pedestal,  and  the  bending  and  fixing 
this  armatura  into  the  form  of  the  limbs,  consti- 
tute a  work  of  vast  labor  of  a  purely  manual  sort, 
for  whose  performance  all  artists  able  to  afford  it 
employ  the  skilled  workmen  to  be  obtained  in 
Rome.  The  rough  clay,  rudely  assuming  the 
shape  of  the  intended  statue,  then  passes  into  the 
sculptor's  hands  and  undergoes  his  most  elaborate 
manipulation,  by  which  it  is  reduced  (generally  af- 
ter the  labor  of  several  months)  to  the  precise  and 
j>€rfectlv-finished  form  he  desires  should  hereafter 
appear  in  marble.  This  done,  the  formaiort  takes 
a  oast  of  the  whole,  and  the  clay  is  destroyed. 
From  this  last  plaster  cast  again,  in  due  time,  the 
marble  is  hewn  by  three  successive  workmen. 
The  first  gives  it  rough  outline,  the  second  brings 
it  by  rule  and  compass  to  close  resemblance  with 
the  cast,  and  the  third  finishes  it  to  perfection." 

Rrviewino  New  Books. — The  effect  which  a 
favorable  review  in  certain  of  the  periodicals  and 
newspapers  has  on  the  sale  of  a  book  will  scarcely 
be  credited  by  the  uninitiated.  After  a  sensa- 
tional review  which  appeared  of  a  shilling  biog- 
raphy called  Awmyma^  forty  thousand  copies  of 
the  book  were  sold,  and  this  the  publisher  attrib- 
utes to  the  review.  The  publisher  of  a  work  re- 
cently reviewed  in  the  7\fmM  sold  every  copy  he 
had  on  hand  within  twelve  hours  after  the  review 
appeared ;  and  he  told  the  author  that  he  could 
have  sold  another  large  edition  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

RxLioious  Census  op  the  British  Armt.  —  A 
parliamentary  return  states  that  in  April,  1864, 
109,760  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  her 
majesty's  land  forces  were  Episcopalians,  20,798 
Presbyterians,  6290  other  Protestants,  and  58,508 
Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  Episcopalians 
is  decreasing.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  artil- 
lery increase ;  in  1861  they  were  but  3344,  but  by 
April,  1864,  they  had  increased  to  8161.  But 
still, 'out  of  the  68,608  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
army  46,348  were  in  the  infantry  ,<  of  the  136,848 
Protestants  only  82,618.  In  tne  foyal  marines 
there  were  in  the  first  quarter  of  1864,  12,398 
Episcopalians,  416  Presbyterians,  2379  other 
Protestants,  and  1448  Roman  Catholics: 

It  appears  from  a  parliamentary  fiefn'm  that 
the  total  number  of  electors  for  citfes  and  bor- 
oughs in  England  and  Wales  was  478,447  in 
1862-3,  and  491,229  in  1863>4.  In  Scotland  the 
numbers  were  52,619  in  1862-8,  and  62,618  in 
1863-4.  The  total  number  of  electors  for  coun- 
ties in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  634,086 
in  1862-3,  and  636,788  in  1868-4.  In  Scotch 
counties  the  numbers  have  decreased  from  49,648 
in  1862-3  to  49,109  in  1868-4. 

Danish  Notibs. — ^Th6  Dannewerke  was  bnilt 
during  the  reign  of  Gorm  den  Gamle  (840-986) 
by  his  queen,  Thyni  Dimnebod,  as  a  stronghold 
against  the  Germans,  who  constantly  invaded 
Denmark.  Sleswig  was  a  province  of^^Denmark, 
and  called  Sooth  Jutland.  Dnring  the  period  1200 
-1400  the  Holstein  counts  were  Tery  powerful, 
and  several  tim«i  conquered  Sletwig,  aad  even 
Jatland  (1840),  but  were  driven  ont  In  1842.  In 
the  yeer  1449,  ChzlsdAn  I.,  the  Iwidof  the  09den« 
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hxxTg  family,  was  elected  King  of  Denmark ;  and 
when  the  old  ducal  liouse  expired  in  Ilolstein 
(1459),  he  was  also  elected  Duke  of  Holstein  in 
that  year.  In  the  year  1490  King  Hans  divided 
the  duchies  with  his  younger  brother,  and,  with 
short  intervals,  the  duchies  remained  separated, 
or  partly  separated,  from  Denmark.  In  tlie  year 
1608,  ••  Johan  Adolph,"  Dukeof  Holstcin-Gottorp, 
gave  the  duchies  a  fundamental  law,  which  receiv- 
ed the  confirmation  of  King  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, and  in  which  he  promised  that  the  duchies 
never  should  be  separated.  In  the  year  1721  Sles- 
wig  was  conquered,  and  incorporated  with  the 
mother  country,  Denmark,  and  its  possession  was 
guaranteed  for  ever  by  England  and  France.  For 
830  vears  Sleswig  has  been  either  separated,  or 
partly  separated,  from  the  mother  country,  Den- 
mark, namely,  138t>-1860,  reigned  over  by  Hol- 
stein counts,  and  since,  with  short  intervals  (1460 
-1490&ndl623>l&44),by  the  Dukes  of  llolstein- 
Gottorp  ;  and  during  that  period  the  German  Ian 
guage  was  forced  upon  the  inhabitants  in  schools, 
churches,  law,  and  in  every  other  respect ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  still  clung  to  their 
mother  language.  In  the  year  1739  it  was  order-  | 
ed  that  Danish  should  be  tne  language  in  church- 
es, schools,  etc.,  in  every  part  of  Sleswig,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Danish ;  but  this  law  was 
never  kept  up. — G.  R. 

Wbstmixster  Abbbt  MoxumsxTS. — The  power  of 
granting  or  refusing  permission  to  erect  monu- 
uments  in  the  Abbey  rests  exclusively  with  the 
dean,  except  when  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  and  grant  of  public  money,  takes  the  matter 
out  of  his  hands.  I  have  invariably  refused  to  ol- 
low  the  erection  of  statues,  as  encroaching  on 
space  which  ought  to  belong  to  worshipers,  and 
is  already  unduly  encumbered  with  stone  and  mar- 
ble. The  fine  and  fees,  amounting  to  £200,  which 
have  been  charged  for  the  erection  of  a  bust  and 
tablet  to  the  late  2Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  (be- 
ing the  same  as  were  paid  in  the  case  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh)  will  be  thus  distributed  :  Fabric  fund, 
£184  13s.  Id. ;  dean  and  canons,  £4  6s.  8d. ;  clerk 
of  the  works  and  other  officers.  £11  Os.  3d. :  total, 
£200.  The  above  sum  of  £184  13s.  Id.,  appor- 
tioned according  to  fixed  usage  to  the  fabric,  is 
not  so  much  spared  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  which 
they  must  otherwise  have  spent  for  the  sustena- 
tion  of  the  building,  inasmuch  as  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  their  income  is  annually  assigned  to  that 
object,  entirely  irrespective  of  any  accidental  ad- 
ditions of  this  kind.  If  the  fees  seem  high,  I  can 
only  urge  that  we  are  anxious  to  reduce  as  far  as 
possible  the  number  of  monuments  admitted  into 
the  Abbey. — Dean  Trench, 

Correlation  of  Physical  Forces. — Light,  heot, 
electricity,  magnetism,  motion,  and  chemical  affin- 
ity, are  all  convertible  material  affections ;  assum- 
ing either  as  the  cause,  one  of  the  others  will  be 
the  effect.  Thus,  heat  may  be  said  to  produce 
electricity,  electricity  heat ;  magnetism  to  produce 
electricity,  electricity  magnetism ;  and  so  of 
the  rest.  Cause  and  effect,  therefore,  in  their  ab- 
stract relation  to  these  forces,  arc  words  solely  of 
convenience ;  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  ultimate  generating  power  of  each  and  all  of 
them,  and  probably  shall  ever  remain  so ;  we  can 
only  ascertain  the  limits  of  their  action ;  we  must 
humbly  refer  their  causation  4o  one  omnipresent 


influence,  and  content  onrselTiss  with  atndjiar 
their  effects,  and  developing  by  experiment  UmE 
mutual  relations. — "  Tne  Vorrelaiwn  of  J'hgdtd 
Forces,"  hy  W.  R.  Grove,  Q,  C. 

How  A  Curate  became  Rector. — ArclibldMy 
Whately,  in  his   Annotationt  on  Bacont  jB^mk 
relates  the  following  anecdote:  "A  curate  oia 
London  parish,  of  most  exemplary  conduct,  wm 
accustomed  to  remonstrate  very  freely  with  Of 
of  his  people  whose  life  was  not  what  it  ■hOMI 
have  been.     They  wished  much  to  eet  rid  of  Ua^ 
but  could  find  no  pretext  for  complaint,  either  li 
the  rector  or  the  bishop.     They  therefore  hitiM 
this  cunning  plan :  they  drew  up  and  signcil  • 
memorial  to  the  bishop,  setting  forth  the  edn' 
bio   character  of  the  curate,  lamenting  that 
eminent  worth  should  not  be  rewarded,  and 
nestly  recommending  him  for  preferments 
afler,  this  very  living  quite  unexpectedly  ' 
vacant,  whereupon  the  bishop,  conaidering  hev 
acceptable,  as  well  as  deserving,  he  i^peved  tl 
be,  presented  him  to  it,  informing  him  of  the  ■»■ 
morial.    The  good  man  thanked  his  people  vtt 
tearful  eyes,  rejoicing  that  they  had  taken  la  mI 
part  his  freedom  of  speech,  and  asanring  &M 
that  ho  would  continue  all  his  life  the  coane  vlU 
had  won  their  approbation." 

Schoolmasters  in  France. — The  Emperoref  Al 
French  has  of  late  taken  decisive  atepatowaidChi 
amelioration    of   the  state  of   nihnnlirmlwi  fa 
France.     Their   annual  income,  which  fmi— If 
was  at  a  minimum  GOO  francs,  has,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  been  raised  to  700.    Iki 
schoolmistresses,  4755  in  number,  who  hare  hltl^ 
erto  received  400  francs  annually,  are  to  hare  M 
francs  for  the  future.     Nor  are  delay  a  and  imgu 
ularities,  such  us  they  have  hitherto  not  mft^ 
quently    complained     of,  to     be    enfiered    anf 
longer.    The  bead-mastera  in  the  primary  echoMi 
will  have  their  salaries  increased  from  2000  anl 
3()(X)  francs  to  2400  to  3C0O  francs  reepwUrelr; 
the  ushers  from  1000  and  1800  to  1200  to  SM 
francs.    The  school  in  the  rural  commnnltiee  k 
henceforth  to  be,  together  with  thepareonag%fte 
"  model-house  of  the  village  "  with  reepect  to  i^ 
chitecturc,    neatness,    cleanliness,    and    elrfaMVL 
Whenever  a  new  teacher  is  installed,  the  coaBM* 
nities  are  to  pay  3(M)  francs,  to  which  the  etate  «H 
add  an  equal  sum,  in  order  to  procure  dceeat  to* 
niture  for  his  house.     In  cose  of  need  the  peUe 
chest  of  the  department  is  further  to  aid  the  ta^ 
munities.    The  State  would  thus  encourage  nd 
supplement  local   efforts.      An  imperial  decm^ 
dated  September  4th,  1868,  confirmed  theee  pi^ 
posals  of  the  Minister  of  Instmctlon :     100,( 
francs  have  been  granted,  and  the  head-i 
of  "  Normal   Schools "  receive  henceforth 
2400  to  3(K)0  francs ;  the  firstclaae  ushera  1800  te 
2000  francs;  those  of  the  second,  1600  to  1900 
francs ;  and  those  of  the  third,  1200  to  1400  J 


Great  Men  and  theie  IimincNcsoitnB  Wobu/^ 
History. — Great  men,  it  has  been  tmly  aaid,  iv 
more  than  any  arts  and  coloaeenms,  are  the  trpe 
world  wonders.  It  has,  indeed,  of  Into  yedh^ 
been  the  fashion  with  certain  historiana  to  dvy 
to  any  single  man— «ven  the  greateet—  that  ho  «s> 
ercised  an}'  -  mighty  moulding  iBfiaenco  «b  the 
events  of  his  time.  According  to  the  n 
the  world's  history  hy  theee  hiitorlaM^  Iko 
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who  seemed  to  ns  to  have  dominated  over  their 
own  time,  only  brought  to  a  head  tlie  floating  ten- 
dencies of  their  own  age,  which  would  inevitably 
have  been  done  by  some  others  if  it  had  not  been 
done  by  them.  These  tendencies,  in  fact,  are 
every  thing,  and  the  men  nothing.  This,  which 
had  a  certain  air  of  philosophy  and  show  of  wis- 
dom, came  to  a  head  in  the  writings  of  Buckle, 
which  would  always  secure  a  large  amount  of  ac- 
ceptance. It  was  welcome  to  small  men  by  the 
assurance  it  seemed  to  give,  that  great  men  did 
not  really  contribute  to  shape  and  mould  the  world 
more  than  themselves — that  there  are  none  really 
grreat  men  after  all,  that  men  do  not  mould  events, 
bat  that  events  mould  men.  But  who  could  affirm 
that  there  would  have  been  a  free  Holland  except 
for  William  the  Silent?  or  a  revival  of  imperial 
France,  and  all  the  mighty  issues  with  whicn  this 
revival  was  pregnant  both  to  our  generation  and 
generations  to  come,  except  for  xfapoleon  III.  ? 
Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cesar,  Charlemagne, 
each  fashioned  the  world,  or  a  very  large  portion 
of  it,  for  long  successive  ages.  One  stands  in  awe 
of  the  world-shaping  influence  which  some  single 
men  have  exercised.  It  is  a  solemn,  and  it  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  contemplate,  if  we  did  not 
believe  that  a  Mightier  than  man  rules  over  all ; 
that  those  mightiest,  not  less  than  the  smallest, 
are  in  his  hirnds.  Helpers  or  hinder^  of  his 
kingdom  are  alike  raised  up  by  him  to  work  out 
his  plans,  and  to  bring  about  in  the  end,  by  strange 
and  diverse  ways,  that  kingdom  which  shall  final- 
ly rule  over  all. — Archbithop  TrmeK 

Ransom  of  Cervantes. — A  very  curious  docu- 
ment has  just  been  discovered  in  the  archives  of 
Madrid,  translated  as  follows :  "  Madrfd,  Jul v  2dd, 
1579. — On  page  82  of  the  book  of  redemption  of 
captives,  kept  bv  the  fathers  of  theTrlnitv  of  this 
city,  appears  the  following:  No.  10.  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  of  Alcala.  It  appears  from  evidence 
brought ,  before  me  on  the  Slst  July,  that  the 
Fathers  Juan  Gil  and  Anton  de  Cabella  received 
112,000  maravedis,  250  ducats,  eiven  by  Dona 
Eleonora  de  Tortinas,  widow  of  Kodrigo  de  Cer- 
ventes,  and  fifty  ducats  given  by  Dona  Andrea  de 
Cervantes,  residing  at  Alcala,  but  passing  by  here, 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  ransom  of  Miguel  de  Cer- 
Tantes,  of  Alcala,  son  and  brother  of  the  above- 
named  donas,  now  captive  in  Algiers,  in  the  power 
of  Almani,  captain  of  the  Royal  Guard  of  the 
King  of  Algiers.  This  Cervantes  is  crippled  in 
one  arm.  The  above-named  fathers  have  signed 
two  receipts  for  the  above  maravedis,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Juan  de  Cundros  and  Juan  de  la  rana, 
resident  in  Madrid.  In  confirmation  of  which, 
have  signed  with  me  this  paper,  Fatbxbs  Gu^  Ds 
Cabeua,  De  Anata  ZunigaO* 

Father  Mathews'  Labors. — ^By  184S,  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  (which  had  been  12,296,000 
gallons  four  years  before)  had  sunk  to  5,290,650 
gallons,  only  500,000  more  than  it  had  been  in 
1802;  the  number  of  commitments  had  dropped 
frpm  12,049  to  8620 ;  the  sentences  to  transportSp 
tion  from  916  to  482,  and  the  sentences  to  death 
from  66  to  16.  Father  Mathow  had  destroyed 
half  the  crime  of  the  land :  and  George  Roe,  the 

freat  Dublin  distiller,  could  say  to  him:  "  Ko  man 
as  done  me  more  injury  than  yon  have»  Father 
Mathew ;  but  I  forget  all  in  the  flcreff  good  yon 
have  done  my  country."    T&at  the  flWH  of  tlM 


Irish  people  have  not  adhered  to  the  pledge,  is 
true ;  but  in  every  city,  in  every  town,  in  every 
parish,  there  are  still  numbers  wno  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence,  and 
there  are  every  where  to  be  found  the  ready  ele- 
ments of  fbtnre  revival.  Living  examples  of  the 
value  of  sobriety — ^its  value  to  cnaracter,  to  posi- 
tion, to  worldly  prosperity,  to  domestic  happiness 
and  public  esteem — are  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  the  country ;  and  these  examples  preach  a  les- 
son more  eloquent  than  words  can  frame  or  tongue 
can  utter. — Moffuir^B  "  Life  of  Father  Mathew, 

The  late  Dr.  Malan. — In  ihe  Mjmcal  Pioneer — 
a  monthly  journal  published  in  this  city — we  find 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor  an  interesting  account 
of  a  visit  made  some  years  ago  to  Rev.  Dr.  Malan, 
at  his  beautiful  home  in  Geneva.  The  distinguish- 
ed divine  and  linguist  is  thus  described : 

'*  We  remember  well  a  visit  made  to  him  more 
than  a  dozen  years  aeo.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
venerable  aspect ;  node  in  form  and  feature,  his 
Ions  silvery  looks  hanging  upon  his  shoulders. 
He  oade  us  welcome  wim  a  benediction,  and  be- 
gan to  converse  in  flnent  English  on  the  progress 
of  every  good  cause  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
We  spoke  to  him  of  a  son  of  his,  a  clergyman  of 
the  English  Church,  of  whose  extraordinary  skill 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  East  we  had  heard  re- 
peatedly in  the  course  of  an  Oriental  tour,  '  Yes/ 
said  the  doctor,  vrith  evident  pride,  '  when  that 
boy  was  born,  and  before  he  was  bom,  I  deter- 
mined that  the  language  he  should  use  with  me 
should  be  Latin.  I  prayed  for  him  in  Latin ;  I 
received  him  from  the  lK>rd  with  a  blessing  in  La- 
tin ;  I  baptised  him  in  Latin,  and  1  trained  him 
in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord  in  Latin.  And  now, 
whenever  he  comes  home,  he  always  talks  to  me 
hi  Latin.' 

**  When  the  short  hours  of  our  visit  were  passed, 
the  venerable  patriarch  attended  us  to  the  door, 
to  bid  us  God-speed.  As  we  lingered  to  say  our 
farewell,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  calm  benisnity 
of  his  face,  and  then  to  read,  just  over  his  head, 
the  inscription  which  he  had  carved  in  deep  let- 
ters on  the  stone  lintel,  over  the  door : 

*  Quant  a  moi  et  ma  maittm  wmeeerviranM  tEtemd* 

*  As  for  roe  and  my  house,  we  wiU  serve  the  Lord.' 

"Dr.  Malan  cherished  a  natural  Interest  in 
America ;  for  in  the  wide  dispersion  of  his  house- 
hold, three  of  his  daughters  married  American 
dergymen.  Of  the  other  two,  the  hnsband  of  one 
is  a  native  of  Holland,  of  the  other  an  eminent 
citixen  of  Edinburgh.  Two  of  his  sons  are  settled 
in  England.  Thus,  by  his  family  Ues,  as  well  as 
by  his  Christian  sympathies,  and  his  'gift  of 
tongues,'  he  was  a  cosmopolitan,  a  Catholic  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word ;  by  his  works  and  influence 
also,  for  of  few  men  of  this  tjme  can  it  be  said  as 
of  1^,  'His  line  is  gone  out  into  all  the. earth, 
and  his  words  to  the  ends  of  the  world.' " 

ROTAL    EZCHIKOX    DT    QUSSN    AVKl^S    BOGK.-^ 

There  is  st  thb  time  a  lamentable  ehanfle  flrom  onr 
ancient  slmpUcity.  I  am  much  offended  it  the 
neglect  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  walks  ap- 
pertaining thereunto.  This  fabric  was  caDed  the 
Royal  Exchange  to-  express  that  onr  monarch's 
highest  glory  consists  in  being  the  patrons  of 
tradfi;  and  Is  conunodloiiji  for  bndni^as.  At  prer 
est  it  hardhrnenis  set  apart  #r  diiy  iaeh  pur- 
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chantfl,  substnntial  tradesmen,  and  knowing  mostcri 
of  shops,  the  mumpers,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the 
lame ;  your  venders  of  trash,  apples,  plums ;  your 
ragamuffins,  rake-shames,  and  wenches  have  jostled 
the  greater  number  of  the  former  out  of  that  place, 
especially  on  the  evening  change ;  so  that,  what 
with  the  din  of  squalling,  oaths,  and  cries  of  beg- 
gars, men  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  our  city 
absent  themselvqp.  I  remember  the  time  when 
rascally  company  were  kept  out,  and  the  unlucky 
boys  with  toys  and  balls  were  whipped  away  by  a 
beadle.  Then  the  walnut  trade  is  carried  on  by 
an  old  woman  within  the  walks,  which  makc"^  the 
place  impassable  by  reason  of  shells  and  trash. 
The  benches  arc  so  filthy  that  no  one  can  sit  down ; 
yet  the  beadles  at  Christmas  have  the  impudence 
to  ask  for  their  box,  though  they  deserve  the  stra- 
pado. — Spectator^  No.  509. 

The  Saturday  Retnew  is  savage  on  Dalcth  a 
splendidly  illustrated  volume  on  Egypt,  recently 
published  by  Ticknor  A  Fields,  Boston : 

"  Dalcth  then,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  another 
book  about  Egypt,  by  an  American  traveler,  cer- 
tainly very  prettily  illustrated  and  got  up ;  but 
there  our  praises  must  end.  The  matter  is  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  absurdity 
of  the  title.  Mr.  Clark  writes  throughout  in  an 
excited  sort  of  style,  though,  as  far  as  mere  style 
ffoes,  we  have  certainly  seen  wilder  specimens. 
But  wo  know  very  few  books  where  blunders  lie 
thicker  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Clark  prudently  avoids 
giving  references;  but  his  text  is  crowded  with 
names,  quotations,  and  allusions,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  every  name,  quotation,  or  allusion  is  made 
the  occasion  for  a  blunder.  It  is  hard  to  throw 
one's  self  into  the  position  of  such  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Clark.  The  position  of  the  real  scholar  and  that 
of  the  mere  sight-seer  are  both  of  them  simple  and 
intelligible.  But  Mr.  Clark  belongs  to  neither 
class.  He  must  have  read  a  good  deal— ^-at  least 
he  must  have  turned  over  a  good  many  books — to 
have  got  together  the  necessary  raw  material  for 
his  blunders.  Such  a  process  implies  some  desire 
of  knowledge,  some  trouble  laid  out  in  the  vain 
attemjjJt  to  acquire  it,  and  even  something  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  thought.  How  is  it 
that  all  this  brings  forth  so  little  result?  The 
philosophy  of  blundering  is  really  a  very  curious 
subject,  and  might  well  deserve  an  essay  to  itself. 

'•  One  thing,  nowever,  is  plain  in  the  particular 
case  of  Mr.  Clark.  It  is  evident  that  all  his  Egyp- 
tian lore  was  got  up  for  the  nonce.  Books,  authors, 
princes,  are  all  spoken  of  in  that  particular  way 
m  which  they  are  spoken  of  only  by  those  who 
have  just  made  their  acquaintance.  "We  arc  half 
inclined  to  envy  Mr.  Clark  when  he  shows  that 
some  familiar  story  has  still  for  him  all  the  charms 
of  novelty ;  still  he  need  hardly  have  written  a 
a  book  merely  to  set  forth  his  own  g:ixshing  feel- 
ings. Because  things  are  new  to  him,  he  is  eager 
to  show  off  his  knowledge  of  them ;  but,  alas,  the 
sort  of  knowledge  acquired  by  getting  up  one's 
Greek  and  Latin  on  purpose  for  an  Egyptian  pil- 
grimage can  rcallv  come  to  nothinj£^  except  such 
displays  as  wc  finci  in  the  pages  of  iaUth.*' 

Can  a  Lake  have  more  than  one  Outlet? — 
Lake  St.  John,  in  Lower  Canada,  discharges  itself 
by  three  outlets  into  the  river  Saguenay,  first  by 
two  branches  called  the  "  Grand  l)6cbarffe/'  and 
next  by  a  sories  of  rivers  and  lakes,  which  join 


the  main  stream  after  a  conrse  of  fifty  mflei. 
Ilerschel,  in  his  Pkyncal  Geography,  certainly 
recognizes  the  possibility  of  a  lake  havini;  mors 
than  one  outlet,  and  gives  Lake  Yojoa.  in  Uondn- 
ras,  on  the  authority  of  Squier,  as  an  instance. 
Humboldt,  also  {Aspects  of  Nature,  Sabine's 
Transl..  p.  245,  vol.  1),  in  discussing  the  origin  of 
the  Orinoco,  states  that  Snrville^s  map  makes 
three  rivers  issue  from  one  lake,  and  does  not  al- 
lude to  this  as  an  impossibility,  though  it  is  not 
the  case.  If  it  had  been  contrary  to  physical  ge- 
ography, I  think  he  would  have  said  so. — C.  Wioi- 
waroy  R,  B.^  (in  Athenceum.) 

The  MUiiarjf  Gazette  of  Vienna  copies  from  the 
Darmstadt  AUgemeine  Militar  Zn/uii^  the  following 
notice  complimentary  of  our  American  militsiy 
journal : 

"  Since  the  first  of  October  of  lost  year,  the 
United  States  of  North  America  liave  possessed  a 
large  military  newspaper,  the  Army  and  Nmijf 
Journal,  etc.,  published  every  Saturday  by  Wm. 
C.  Church,  in  New- York.  It  is  of  folio  form,  and 
we  know  of  no  military  paper  which  surpasses  it 
in  comprehensive  range  of  subjects.  Oi  conn^ 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  is  chiefly  occnpiel 
with  America,  and  the  war  in  that  country  d^ 
sorbs,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  greater  port  of 
the  journal.  It  not  only  gives  regularly  a  oon- 
prehensive  survey  of  the  military  sltnauon,  bat 
also  more  or  less  extended  notices  of  all  the  eteots 
of  the  war.  Particularly  interestii^  are  the  efi* 
cial  reports  of  the  American  generab,  not  only  rf 
battles  and  skirmishes,  but  of  the  whole  interior 
economy  of  the  war.  Details  of  new  inTentioBi^ 
proposals  of  improvements,  are  touched  upoa  hf 
numerous  correspondents.  The  changes  in  tai 
corps  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  constltoto 
a  standing  article ;  to  this  are  added  appointment^ 
dismissals,  and  deaths.  The  action  of  Congreai  im 
regard  to  military  matters  is  of  conrse  a  feature 
of  the  paper.  A  thorough  review  of  the  militarj 
condition  of  Europe  is  also  given.  It  can  not  be 
said  that  the  knowledge,  the  views,  the  talent  for 
presenting  opinions  and  facts  displayed  in  the  eol- 
unms  of  tins  journal,  are  surpassed  in  any  Enr^ 
pean  military  paper.  American  humbug  finds  in 
it  a  vigilant  enemy.  But  we  particularly  prill 
this  journal  because  it  gives  us  a  direct  Tiew  ef 
American  military  affairs,  which  hitherto  we  have 
been  compelled  to  regard  through  the  partiflB 
spectacles  of  French  and  English  writers." 

Bird  Trade. — There  are  twenty  thousand  aoog- 
birds  of  diiferont  kinds  sold  yearly  in  the  fAXj  ef 
New- York.  Most  of  these  are  canaries.  The  Mid 
merchants  go  to  Europe  about  the  1st  of  Augw^ 
and  buy  their  stock  of  canaries,  finches,  blacknrda, 
and  thrushes  of  the  Germans,  who  raise  them  for 
sale.  They  come  back  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. 

It  was  recently  asserted  in  the  French  Chmi- 
bers  by  a  government  orator  in  reply  to  K.  Thien* 
that  the  value  of  the  real  property  of  FraAea 
was  eighty-three  thousand  milliona  of  fhuica,  or 
about  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  milliona  of 
dollars ;  and  of  personal  property  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  millions  of  francs,  or  twenty- 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Of  theao  fapth 
seven  thousand  millions  of  fruusi  won  la 
securities. 


